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tk«  B^lallM  of  BdMAtlim  to  tlio  ladiridMl, 
to  Hodoty,  Md  to  the  State. 

fA  lecture  deltvemd  befora  the  State  Teactaera' 
AisiociatJoD  at  Sparta,  WIh  ,  July  8,  1878,  by 
WM.  T.  UarBIS«  Sapt.  of  School*,  St.  Loai<.] 

Into  this  "  great  central  plain,^'  watered 
bj  majestic  rivers,  and  fertile  as  the  his- 
toric valley  of  the  Nile,  now  are  pouring 
til  nationalities  of  the  world.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  republic  find  here  their 
centre.  From  the  northern  and  southern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  Atlantic  Slope, 
naj,  from  the  west,  the  Pacific  shore,  and 
from  far  off  Asia,  come  immigrants  hith- 
er. While  scarcely  one  generation  of 
white  men  has  had  time  to  reproduce 
itself  in  these  states,  it  has  become  a 
populous  region  with  metropolitan  cities 
in  many  favorable  localities.  A  motley 
composition  is  here  collecting,  out  of 
which  to  fuse  the  future  people  of  this 
valley.  The  European  is  here  in  large 
numbers,  representing  all  shades  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  despotism  at  home; 
the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian, 
the  Norwegian,  the  Irishman,  the  Briton. 
The  white  man,  the  negro  and  the  "  heath- 
en Chinee,'*  even,  all  exist,  and  will  exist 
in  one  community.  But  how?  Out  of 
the  dim  future  looms  up  the  spectral 
question  which  it  is  our  province  here 
and  now  to  answer.  This  generation  has 
to  construct  the  forms  in  which  the  com- 
mnnity  of  the  future  must  live.  Pioneers 


on  these  prairies,  and  in  the  pathless 
wilderness,  this  generation  blazes*'  the 
trees  and  stakes  the  plain  in  order  that 
its  tracks  may  follow  the  beaten  path,  and 
not  prove  in  vain.  In  what  form  shall 
our  community,  composed  of  such  heter- 
ogeneous elements,  live? 

While  this  question  startles  us  by  its 
practical  importance,  wc  have  on  the 
other  hand  some  consolatory  reflections. 
That  a  composite  population  tends  more 
to  the  development  of  civil  liberty  than 
does  a  homogeneous  one,  has  been  re- 
marked in  all  history.  It  was  only  after 
the  fusion  of  the  Cymric  Celt  first  with 
the  Saxon  and  Dane,  and  then  with  the 
Norman,  that  the  Magna  Charta  became 
possible  and  necessary.  The  new  fusion 
made  on  the  shores  of  this  continent  has 
led  to  new  and  newer  political  experi- 
ments, always  tending  in  the  direction  of 
the  largest  personal  liberty.  Where  peo. 
pie  of  rep'  ^nant  manners  and  customs 
mingle,  the  necessity  of  living  in  mutual 
harmony  and  co-operation  cultivates  a 
habit  of  toleration;  each  one  learns  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  merely  harm- 
less idiosyncrasy  and  what  belongs  to  the 
essential  conditions  of  humanity  and 
civilization.  Thus  there  is  perforce  a 
profounder  mode  of  thinking  cultivated 
— "a  faculty  of  seeing  identity  under 
differences" — of  recognizing  personal 
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virtues  under  strange  exteriors.  This  is 
undoubtecil3^  the  spirit  that  will  prevail 
in  all  future  civilization ;  for  the  tele- 
graph and  railroad  communication — in- 
tellectual and  material  commerce  all  over 
the  world — bring,  and  are  so  bringing,  in. 
to  juxtaposition,  all  mankind,  that  each 
one  lives,  as  it  were,  on  the  border-land,  I 
and  shakes  hands  with  the  people  across 


and  fear  not ;  do  wrong  and  fear  every- 
body.^* Toleration  must  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  to  each  man  his  private  judgment, 
even  if  it  is  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  tolera> 
tion  which  should  allow  every  one  U>  do 
what  he  pleased,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
would  prove  self-destructive  at  *once. 
Man's  thought  belongs  to  himself;  his 
deed  belongs  to  all.   This  insight  lies  at 


his  frontier.  Everywhere  a  new  synthesis  '  the  basis  of  sound  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  national  characters  is  going  on.  Mean- 1  of  free  government.  It  leads  me  directly 
ness  and  narrowness  cannot  withstand  '  to  the  consideration  of  my  special  theme 
such  influences.    Meanwhile,  the  new  on  this  occasion. 

product  which  arises  from  the  mingling  ,  Th3  function  of  edtication  in  iU  rdation 
of  elements  is  more  concrete — richer  in  \  to  the  govsrnment,  to  society  and  to  ths  indi 
what  it  contains.  Each  nationality  has  tidual. — Freedom  has  two  sides — one  of 
learned  something  essential  from  the  absolute  toleration,  which  permits  and 
other;  the  unessentials  have  been  put  to  |  encourages  difference  of  opinion,  and 
the  trial  under  new  circumstances,  and  trusts  that  the  freest  exercise  of  thought 


have  gradually  fallen  away. 

Each  nationality,  each  peculiar  section- 
al trait  is  clashed  against  the  other,,  and 
the  idiosyncracies  perish;  the  rough 


is  the  healthiest,  and  will  lead  in  the 
surest  way  to  absolute  truth  wherein  all 
conviction  shall  be  united  as  one.  The 
other  side  is  that  of  subordination  to  lav, 


angles  are  worn  off;  the  noble  traits  of  i  wherein  each  man  squares  his  deed»  by 


character  will  survive,  for  they  have  the 
most  vitality.  Thus  our  valley  shall  be 
the  habitation  of  the  cosmopolitan  type 
of  American  character.  The  East  pro- 
duces the  elements  of  opposition ;  it  is 
for  the  West  to  unite  them  in  the  deeper 
unity.  While  local  interests  develop  in- 
tense partisan  views  of  narrow  prejudices 
all  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world,  we  who  live 
here  must  build  our  community  on  a  basis 


the  universal  rules  laid  down  in  the  stat- 
ute books,  and  prescribed  by  the  judicial 
function  of  the  government,  wherein  not 
only  each  man  squares  his  own  deeds  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
insists  upon  it  that  each  and  every  other 
man  shall  square  his  deeds  by  the  same 
form.  Since  freedom  has  these  two  sides 
of  toleration  and  proscription,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  its  methods  of 
realization.    How  is  freedom  rendered 


of  toleration  so  large  that  all  may  find  possible  for  the  individual  in  the  com- 

refuge  in  it.   It  is  toleration  only  that  |  munity  ?   This  is  an  iniporUnt  question 

takes  out  the  sling  of  bitterness  from  at  any  time,  especially  important  now,  for 

people  brought  up  under  a  narrow  and  this  is  an  age  of  reconstruction.   We  are 

bigoted  system.   Respect  your  neighbor,  assembled  at  a  memorable  epoch.  In 

and  he  is  likely  to  respect  you.  Vigor-  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  the 
ously  defend  your  enemy's  right  to  pri- 


vate judgment— this  is  toleration. 


present  is  a  season  of  youth,  and  before 
it  opens  a  career  full  of  active  endeavor 


But  toleration  and  license  are  two  very  '  an:l  checkered  with  manifold  experience, 
different  things.  The  right  of  private  I  The  Necessity  of  EdncMion.— In  times 
judgment  is  sacred,  and  to  be  respected;  I  of  reconstruction  it  is  highly  appropri- 
the  right  or  license  to  act  as  one  pleases  ate  to  review  the  whole  theory  of  educa- 
is  a  difierent  thing.  The  right  of  action  '  tion,  from  its  first  premises  down.  The 
can  never  bs  free,  unless  it  is  moulded  in  i  nec2ssity  of  education;  what  should  be 
the  forms  of  justice  and  right.  -  Do  right  its  extent;  what  should  bo  it.s  methods; 
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what  its^  appliances  and  the  spirit  that 
sfaonld  govern  its  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion; these  are  the  fertile  topics  that  sug- 
gest themselves  for  study  in  the  treatment 
of  our  theme. 

Education  is  a  necessity,  for  the  reason 
that  man  is  not  made  by  nature,  but  has 
to  make  himself  out  of  h  is  circumstances. 
As  a  mere  savage,  or  as  he  comes  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  man  distinguishes 
himself  from  animals  by  being  naked, 
and  hungry  and  miserable.  His  old  age 
is  a  burden  and  full  of  suffering ;  but  the 
animal  lives  in  unconscious  harmony 
with  his  physical  laws,  and  his  clothing 
and  shelter  grow  out  in  his  furry  hide,  or 
gape  for  him  in  the  cave  or  hollow  tree, 
while  his  food  falls  from  the  boughs 
plamp  into  his  expectant  mouth. 

Should  any  one  look  upon  man  as  a 
mere  animal,  he  would  scorn  the  idea 
that  he  was  born  to  use  all  nature  and  en- 


Yet  it  is  not  man  tk^  savage  who  can 
claim  so  much.  The  worki  was  made  for 
man  only  on  condition  that  h«  have  the 
intelligence  and  skill  to  use  it.  THe  nat- 
ural man  who  has  not  ascended  above 
nature,  and  become  its  master,  is,  as  be- 
fore said,  more  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
than  the  brute.  But  it  is  this  very  unhap- 
piness  that  stimulates  him  to  aspire.  He 
is  ignorant,  and  yet  he  has  not  the  brute*8 
instinct  to  lead  him.  What  can  he  do 
but  err  and  break  the  laws  of  nature  un- 
til  he  discovers  one  by  one  their  existence 
and  conditions.  As  a  western  i)oet  de- 
scribes  it,  he 

"  Uses  his  head  fts  a  battering  ram 
Against  th«  walb  of  the  unlvei-se.'* 

But  he  comes  out  of  this  sore  expe- 
rience not  only  with  a  new  bump  on  the 
outside  of  his  head,  but  also  with  a  hew 
idea  inside ;  he  has  learned  a  distinction 
between  what  is  good  for  him  and  what 


joy  it,  and  be  prone  to  consider  the  om- 1  is  not.  He  has  learned  a  limit  to  his  be- 
niverous  hog  rather  as  having  a  much  ing;  he  has  learned  a  law.  This  is  the 
better  title.    Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  |  process  by  which  he  becomes  conscious 

of  himself,  by  which  he  learns  his  own 
nature  and  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
To  achieve  his  destiny,  to  become  aught 


nature  sums  up  all  her  perfections  in 
man,  and  even  transcends  herself  so  that 
in  him  she  becomes  a  subject  and  a  per- 
son with  self-consciousness  and  immor- 1  that  is  distinctively  human,  he  must  be 
tality;  by  this  man  begins  the  order  of  j  able  to  combine  with  his  fellow  man,  and 
Spirit  and  rules  Nature.  I  to  sum  up  the  results  of  tlie  race  in  each 


His  very  deficiences,  as  mere  animal, 
are  the  occasion  of  his  greatness.  His 
lack  of  natural  clothing  furnishes  him 
the  occasion  for  searching  the  globe  and 
robbing  animal  and  plant  to  supply  his 
wardrobe.  He  even- strips  from  the  poor 
worm  its  winding-sheet  of  silk,  and  gives 
it  the  gaudy  color,  stolen,  likewise,  from 
the  insect  kingdom.  For  food  he  draws 
on  all  climes  and  on  all  departments — 
animal,  mineral  and  vegetable. 

Just  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  shows 


individual.  First,  there  is  practical  com- 
bination, civil  society  organizing  in  such 
a  way  that  each  man  reaps  the  united 
effort  of  the  entire  community;  the 
laborer,  who  earns  his  dollar  for  the  day*s 
work,  being  able  to  purchase  therewith 
one  dollar's  worth  of  any  or  all  the  pro- 
ductions that  human  labor  has  wrought 
out.  Then  there  is  theoretical  combina- 
tion, the  scholar  by  diligent  study  and 
thought  being  able  to  master  for  himself 
one  by  one  the  great  tluniglits  that  have 


its  higher  and  more  concrete  stage  of  ex-  ruled  the  world-history.  There  is  a  third 
istence  by  presupposing  the  mineral  king-  j  combination,  that  of  the  individual  with 
dom  upon  which  it  rests,  and  as  the  ani- ,  himself,  wherein  man,  by  concentrating 
mal  presupposes  both  the  mineral  and  his  energies  for  a  long  period,  achieves  a 
vegetable  to  support  its  life,  so  man  ,  gigantic  result,  the  product  of  his  whole 
crowns  all  by  presupposing  the  whole  of  i  life  directed  to  one  foi  us. 
nature  as  his  storehouse  and  larder.         '    These  forms  of  combination  :irc  the 
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irutUutionJi  of  civUuation,  and  they  form 
collectively  a  new  world  above  and  be- 
yond the  natural  world,  and  in  this  new 
world  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being  as  a  spiritual  existence.  This  new 
world  of  institutions  which  civilized  man 
inhabits,  is  far  more  substantial  than  the 
world  of  nature,  which  alone  exists  for 
the  savage. 

Each  individual  of  the  human  race  has 
an  experience  of  his  own,  and  since  man 
has  first  a  tongue  and  then  a  pen,  he  com- 
municates his  experience  to  others,  and 
thus  a  common  fund  of  intelligence  is 
established, wb  ich  has  been  called  ihe^-ffth 
element:'  As  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
are  good  in  their  way  as  the  /  ur  ele- 
ments, so  this  new  element,  the  element 
of  realized  intelligence — is  essential  to 
man,  and  the  best  of  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  each  member  of 
the  human  race  to  repeat  the  experience 
of  his  predecessors,  for  their  results  have 
descended  to  him,  and  he  has  acquired 
them  by  education,  and  hence  he  may 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  human 
culture  and  build  a  new  round  to  it,  so 
that  his  children  may  climb  higher  and 
do  the  like. 

But  the  animal  does  not  amass  expe- 
rience, and  hence  does  not  progress.  We 
never  heard  a  parrot  (i.  e.  one  of  the 
feathered  kind)  setting  up  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  green  ones,  nor  of  an 
old  elephant's  starting  out  on  a  lecturing 
tour.  But  strictly  confined  to  the  dreamy 
life  of  the  senses,  and  never  rising  to  a 
general  idea,  the  individual  animal  ma- 
tures and  dies.  Only  the  species  lives 
on;  there  is  no  immortality  for  the  indi- 
vidual animal.  It  requires  a  being  who 
can  combine  in  himself  the  product  of 
his  entire  species  by  his  individual  activ 
ity— just  as  man  can— to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  immortality.  He  must  be 
able  to  say,  like  the  Microcosm: 

I  drained  the  drops  of  every  cup, 
Artd«  instltuiiouB,  I  drank  up; 
Athtnt,  I  quaffed  life's  flowIiKr  bowls. 
And  sipped  the  flavors  of  all  souls  ** 

If  we  look  at  the  character  of  man's 


progress,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  in 
subordinating  the  material  world,  and 
thereby  freeing  himself  from  the  hard 
limits  that  hem  in  the  lower  orders. 
Man's  destiny  is  to  realize  in  himself  the 
directive  power  over  nature  -  to  make  it 
pliant  to  his  will.  This  supremacy  he 
attains  by  means  of  tools. 

Carlyle,  in  his  "Sartor  Resartus,"  de- 
fines man  to  be  the  "  tool-using  animal." 
He  can  turn  nature  against  itself,  and 
devote  it  to  use ;  he  can  reduce  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  to  means  for  the  achieve- 
ment  of  his  purposes;  and  lie  is  able  not 
only  to  use  the  material  world,  but  he 
can  utilize  his  own  experience.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  his  warehouse  arc  found 
two  kinds  of  tools — we  may  call  them 
practical  and  theoretical  tools.  With 
these  tools  he  subdues  all  opposition,  and, 
like  the  great  magicians  of  old,  he  lays 
his  spells  on  time  and  space,  and  they 
serve  at  his  bidding.  Animal,  mineral, 
plant,  the  four  elements,  all  acknowledge 
his  dominion.  By  his  practical  tools, 
such  as  the  ax,  the  plow,  the  wagon,  or 
the  horse,  the  ship,  the  steam  engine — ^he 
achieves  the  victory  of  art.  By  his  theo- 
retical tools— such  as  language,  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences  and  philosophy — he 
reduces  the  world  U)  transparent  forms, 
and  achieves  thereby  the  victoiy  of  ideas. 
Give  to  man  the  theoretical  tools— the 
tools  of  thought— and  he  will  immedi- 
ately invent  tlie  tools  of  art,  and  conquer 
matter  and  force. 

Thus  man  owes  his  superiority  to  the 
command  of  instrumentalities.  These 
instrumentalities  are  the  combined  pro- 
duct  of  the  activity  of  the  race.  These 
combinations  which  we  have  spoken  of 
as  producing  the  fifth  element — that  of 
re  d  zdtfUl'  gene  —are  the  four  cardinal 
institutions :  The  Family,  Civil  Society, 
The  State,  Religion.  These  are  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  alone  can  be  realized 
the  substantial  freedom  of  man.  They 
form  a  vast,  complex  organism  of  con- 
ventionalities and  usages— the  growth  of 
all  the  ages.    Taking  the  practical  side 
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of  combination  into  view  for  a  moment, 
what  a  perfect  instrument  has  been 
formed  by  society  and  the  state  to  realize 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor. 
Take  the  machinery  of  exchange  known 
as  money.  Diversity  of  employment,  and 
consequently  skilled  labor,  depends  upon 
facility  of  exchange.  Says  a  distinguish- 
ed writer  on  political  economy:  "By 
means  of  money,  the  farmer,  the  miller, 
the  clothier,  the  butcher,  the  merchant, 
the  grocer,  the  newsdealer,  and  all  other 
members  of  society,  are  enabled  to  effect 
exchanges,  even  to  the  extent  of  purchas- 
ing, in  a  postal  card,  for  a  single  cent, 
their  share  of  the  labors  of  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  men  employed  in 
making  railroads,  engines  and  cars,  apd 
transporting  upon  them,  annually,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  letters;  or  for  an. 
other  cent  they  may  purchase  their  share 
of  the  labor  of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  men  who  have,  in  various  man- 
ners, contributed  to  the  production  of  a 
penny  newspaper.  What  an  immense 
combination  has  to  be  made  before  a 
single  copy  of  the  newspaper  can  be  pro- 
duced! There  are  the  coal,  iron  ore  and 
lead  miners,  furnace-men,  machine-mak- 
ers, rag-gatherers,  casters,  bleachers,  mak- 
ers of  bleaching  powders,  paper-makers, 
railroad  and  canal  men,  type-makers, 
compositors,  pressmen,  authors,  editors, 
publishers,  newsboys,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers, all  combining  their  efforts  for  the 
production  in  market  c»f  a  heap  of  news- 
papers that  has,  on  the  instant  of  produc- 
tion, to  be  divided  off  into  portions  suited 
to  the  wants  of  thousands  of  customers. 
Each  of  the  latter  pays  a  single  cent,  and 
then,  perhaps,  shares  his  paper  with  a 
dozen  others,  so  that  the  cost  to  each 
reader  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  one  cent 
per  week ;  and  yet  each  obtains  his  share 
of  the  labors  of  each  and  all  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  produced. 

**  Of  all  the  phenomena  of  society,  this 
process  of  division,  subdivision,  compo- 
sition and  recom position,  is  most  remark- 
able;-and  yet — being  a  thing  of  such 


common  occurrence — it  scarcely  attracts 
the  slightest  notice.  Were  the  newspaper 
above  referred  to  partitioned  off  into 
squares,  each  of  which  should  represent 
its  portion  of  the  labor  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  contributed  to  the  work,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  resolved  into  six, 
eight,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  pieces,  of 
various  sizes,  small  and  great — the  former 
representing  the  men  who  had  mined  and 
smelted  the  lead  and  iron  ores  of  which 
the  types  and  presses  had  been  composed, 
and  the  latter  representing  the  men  and 
boys  by  whom  the  distribution  had  been 
made.  Nu merous  as  are  these  little  scraps 
of  human  effort,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
all  combined  in  every  single  sheet,  and 
every  member  of  the  community  may, 
for  the  trivial  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  an- 
num, enjoy  the  advantage  ofnhe  informa- 
tion therein  contained,  and  as  f\illy  as  he 
could  do  had  it  been  collected  for  him- 
self alone." 

This  example,  which  Mr.  Carey  has  fur- 
nished  us,  illustrates  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  machinery  of  combination.  Each 
works  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  Every 
vessel  that  crosses  the  ocean,  and  every 
laborer  on  the  distant  plantation  in  Cuba 
or  Brazil,  or  even  by  the  far-off  Nile  or 
Ganges,  every  manufacturer  in  Birming- 
ham or  Manchester,  affects  the  well-being 
of  the  coal  miner  or  wheat  grower  in 
Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  He  is  comforted 
and  cheered  by  the  tea  and  coffee,  nour- 
ished and  sustained  by  the  fruits,  grains 
and  spices,  the  cotton  and  silk  and  linen, 
that  have  traveled  to  him  from  round  the 
earth.  Nay,  the  very  drugs  that  make 
life  possible  in  a  malarious  climate  are 
grown  ft-om  six  to  twelve  thousand  miles 
hence.  The  relation  is  reciprocal;  and 
every  stroke  which  the  Illinois  coal 
miner  strikes  with  his  pick-ax  affects  the 
price  of  coal  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  price  of  coal  affects  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities. 

Now  what  we  attempt  to  give  in  the 
school  is  not  a  direct  initiation  into  this 
realm  of  practical  combination,  but,  on 
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the  t'tMitrary,  we  aim  to  initiate  the  people  ' 
into  the  "  c  )nventionalities  of  intelli- 
gence''—the  means  of  theoretical  combi- 
nation. The  study  of  reading,  writing, 
ar.thmetic,  geography  and  grammar, 
shall  open  the  doors  to  the  spiritual  em- 
pire over  nature. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  ele- 
vate the  pupils  into  clear  insight,  so  that 
they  may  discern  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  life  in  the  shape  it  as- 
sumes now.  Without  this  insight  the 
young  American  gropes  dimly,  gradually 
learning,  through  long  years  of  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  in  resisting  law  he  resists 
himself:  that  in  seeking  independence 
through  pure  self-will  and  caprice,  he 
comes  to  abject  slavery;  that  the  true 
freedom  is  to  be  obtained  only  through 
subordination  of  self. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point  of 
consideration  —  the  influence  of  the  state 
upon  the  function  of  education. 

In  a  state  which  rests  upon  the  patri- 
archal forni  of  government,  like  China, 
the  duties  of  children  to  parents,  of  the 
younger  to  the  elder,  of  subjects  to  the 
emperor,  constitute  the  staple  of  educa- 
tion. To  learn  subordination  to  the  elder 
or  higher  in  rank  is  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
life.  More  or  less,  under  all  govern- 
ments in  the  old  world,  this  subordina. 
tion  of  man  to  some  accident  of  history, 
to  some  element  of  time  and  space,  is 
and  must  be  a  part  of  education.  Some- 
thing alien  to  his  true  freedom  must  re- 
main  and  he  cannot  dissolve  it.  In  India, 
education  consists  in  learning  the  cere- 
monies and  observances  peculiar  to  one's 
caste.  For  in  that  country  everj'thing 
depends  upon  what  caste  one  belongs  to. 
In  Athens  lesthetic  culture  was  prized 
above  all ;  in  Sparta,  martial  training ;  in 
Rome,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  glory 
of  the  state. 

All  modern  states  are  founded  ou  a 
broader  basis  than  any  of  these ;  thej'  are 
mostly  based  on  the  Christian  idea,  and 
as  they  approach  the  ideal  of  mtin  as 
taught  in  that  religion,  we  And  their  edu- 1 


cational  systems  becoming  more  cosmo- 
politan, more  potent  in  reaching  the  indi- 
vidual, and  more  certain  in  their  effect 
upon  his  enlightenment. 

To  inquire  what  is  the  province  we  at- 
tempt to  occupy  with  popular  education 
in  America,  and  what  are  its  bearings 
upon  the  previous  epochs  of  history,  be- 
comes a  question  of  great  interest.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state,  a  cardi- 
nal principle  in  this  nation,  has  wrought 
manifold  changes.  The  countries  of 
Europe  are  in  all  stages  of  progress  in 
this  respect.  Wherever,  as  in  England 
until  quite  recently,  the  principle  is  not 
acknowledged,  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation does  not  flourish.  In  1850  an 
American  said,  with  great  force:  "The 
parliament  that  voted  £1Q0,000  of  the 
nation's  money  for  the  queen's  horses  and 
hounds,  had  but  £30,000  to  spare  for  the 
education  of  her  people.  While  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  shine  with  wealth  and 
splendor,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
educated  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the 
masterly  scholar  and  the  finished  gentle- 
man, no  honor  attends  the  educators  of 
the  people ;  no  wealth  is  heaped  up  for 
them ;  no  beautiful  buildings  erected  for 
their  use ;  no  great  libraries  got  ready  at 
public  charge."  "  In  Rome  and  England 
great  sums  have  been  given  by  wealthy 
men,  and  by  the  state  itself,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  a  theocratic  or  aristocratic  edu- 
cation of  a  certain  class,  to  produce  the 
national  priests  and  the  national  gen- 
tlemen." Tlie  result  is  obvious ;  the  par- 
ish records  of  England  tell  us  that  one- 
third  of  the  couples  joined  in  marriage 
are  unable  to  sign  their  names  to  the 
marriage  contract.  (The  new  sj'stem  of 
popular  education,  lately  inaugurated 
there,  will  change  all  that  within  a  gen- 
eration.) The  same  condition  exists  in 
France.  The  reports  of  1868  tell  us  that 
out  of  every  one  hundred  men,  twenty- 
eight  could  not  sign  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  forty-three  out  of  everj'  one 
hundred  women  were  completely  illiter- 
ate.  When  the  state  is  not  founded  on  a 
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democratic  idea — a  government  for  all  j 
the  people  and  by  all  the  people  — educa- ' 
tion  cannot  be  universal.  Such  educa- , 
tion  in  England,  or  France,  or  Italy, ! 
would  overturn,  in  one  generation,  all  the 
class  privileges  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
their  governments.  Only  when  the  state  \ 
is  founded  upon  the  distinct  and  explicit , 
recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  all  | 
men  to  partake  in  the  highest  functions 
of  their  race,  can  education  be  permitted  ; 
in  its  normal  scope. 

Our  own  form  of  government  professes 
to  rest  on  this  foundation.  It  is  its  self- 
proclaimed  object  to  secure  to  every  man 
his  right  to  govern  himself.  Every  man 
shall  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  deed.  The 
state  decrees  that  the  individual  shall 
kave  as  much  justice  meted  out  to  him 
as  be  is  able  to  mete  to  himself.  An 
American  shall  not  be  treated  like  an  in- 
fant, and  have  good  laws  without  making 
them.  He  shall  make  his  own  laws,  and 
if  the}^  are  not  good  ones  he  shall  smart 
for  it  until  he  learns  how  to  make  good 
ones.  Better  not  so  cheap,  better  not  so 
wisely  governed,  provided  the  people  be 
self-governed.  Monarchies  are  doubtless 
cheaper,  doubtless  not'  so  corrupt,  as  re- 
publics ;  but  the  great  end  of  all  govern- 
ment is  the  elevation  of  mere  individuals 
to  the  dignity  of  self-directive  persons;  the 
concentrhtion  of  the  realized  products  of 
cS  in  eae/i.  Hence  the  self-determination 
of  the  individual  is  the  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment. No  doubt  an  infant  can  be 
carried  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse .  more 
gracefully  and  with  greater  economy  of 
time,  but  we  prefer  that  he  should  learn 
to  walk  by  himself.  Such  principles  as 
these  have  penetrated  our  system  of  ped- 
agogy. 

The  school  is  the  theatre  in  which  the 
transition  takes  place  from  obedience  to 
external  authority  into  free  action  from 
personal  conviction.  For  this  reason 
school  government  necessarily  involves 
two  elements,  coercion  and  moral  suasion ; 
and  the  relative  amount  of  each  changes. 


from  age  to  age,  in  the  ratio  that  the  patri- 
archal principal  gets  eliminated  from 
society. 

When  children  are  to  be  brought  up  to 
simple,  implicit  obedience  to  the  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  are  never  to  expect  a  share 
in  making  the  laws  that  govern  them,  the 
predominant  influence  in  their  education 
tends  to  produce  subordination  to  author- 
ity.  The  self-will  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
broken,  and  at  all  hazards.  Children 
must  be  taught  to  obey  for  its  own  sake, 
and  a.  life  of  obedience  is  thus  prepared 
for.  But  in  a  countr}'  where  self-rule  is 
the  destiny  of  every  citizen,  a  diiferent 
culture  is  required.  Self-rule  does  not 
mean  arbitrariness,  for  this  is  anarchy,  or, 
rather,  the  rule  of  passion.  Self-rule  is 
the  government  of  reison,  and  implies 
conviction  in  place  of  caprice.  Therefore, 
discipline  should  act  on  the  conviction 
of  pupils.  If  punishment  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, the  pupil  is  to  feel  that  he  is 
the  cause  of  his  own  pain,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  an  unwilling  instrument  in  its 
infliction.  An  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
sense  of  honor  in  a  pupil  can  be  made 
only  by  placing  some  trust  in  his  convic- 
tion of  what  is  reasonable.  Hence,  we 
find,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
Europe,  the  current  of  popular  sentiment 
to-day  setting  in  faVor  of  a  system  of 
school  government  that  avoids  such  col- 
lisions  with  pupils  as  tend  to  excite  their 
baser  natures.  The  teacher  has  achieved 
success  when  he  has  learned  to  govern 
his  pupils  through  their  own  convictions. 
This  is  the  truly  moral  culture  which 
popular  education  more  and  more  aims 
to  achieve.  The  conviction  that  each 
doer  reaps  the  result  of  his  own  deed, 
and  that  every  deed  must  be  a  positive 
character,  or  else  it  will  come  back  inju- 
riously  on  the  doer  —  the  substitution  of 
rational  action  for  that  of  selfish  passion 
—  these  are  inseparable ;  the  former,  the 
principle,  the  latter,  its  practical  result. 
This  discipline  secures  for  the  pupil  self- 
restraint  from  the  outset.  It  trains  him 
to  renounce  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
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moment  for  the  sake  of  his  own  rational 
well-being. 

The  collision  between  the  old  and  new 
modes  of  school  management  has  brought 
the  pedagogue  into  an  unenviable  light 
in  modern  literature.  No  one  of  us  here 
but  shudders  at  the  mention  of  such 
monsters  as  Ichabod  Crane,£rasmus  Holi- 
day, Old  Squeers,  Treacle  or  Gradgrind. 
Tyranny,  petulancy,  irritability,  dogma- 
tism and  pedantry  are  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  pedagogue  by  his  accusers 
—  Scott,  Dickens,  Goldsmith  and  Irving 
— and  he  must  bear  this  imputation  until 
he  learns  to  govern  his  pupils  through 
their  own  convictions.  No  one  will  con- 
tend, for  a  moment,  that  a  school  can  get 
along  without  good  order.  But  mere 
outward  quiet  is  not  good  order ;  pupils 
must  conspire  wUh  the  teacher  and  not 
agaimt  him.  In  these  days  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  he  who  cannot  govern  his 
school  without  tyrannical  thoughts, 
words  or  acts,  cannot  govern  it  at  all. 
He  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  The 
teacher  who  knows  his  art  will  find  the 
most  powerful  levers  in  the  pupiPs  own 
disposition.  It  is  patent  to  all  observers 
that  this  is  an  age  of  rapid  decay  for  all 
sorts  of  external  authority.  The  man 
who  attempts  to  rule  by  rough  personal 
demeanor,  by  imperious  brow- beating 
and  bullying,  is  quickly  thrust  aside 
from  high  positions.  There  never  before 
was  so  frequent  a  triumph  of  this  princi- 
ple as  in  our  late  war.  Dogmatic,  bully- 
ing officers  were,  in  most  instances,  dis- 
placed by  those  whose  personal  popu- 
larity indicated  high  esteem  on  their 
part  for  the  convictions  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers.  People  in  this  age  demand  to 
be  shown  the  grounds  of  conviction; 
they  are  jealous  even  of  advice  as  to  prac- 
tical conduct.  Show  me  that  this  course 
injures  me  and  mine  and  you  have  done 
sufficient.  I  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  your 
exhortations  not  to  injure  myself  and 
others.  Such  things  are  presupixraed  as  ■ 
the  basis  of  all  conviction  of  whatever 
Bort.  I 


A  great  and  continual  incitive  to  this 
state  of  feeling  is  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  separation  of  the  different 
branches,  the  independent  organization  of 
the  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive 
powers,  removes  the  possibility  of  arbi- 
trary personal  influence  to  such  an  ex- 
tent fVom  the  supreme  power  of  the 
land,  that  intolerance  of  such  influence 
in  subordinate  spheres  gains  constantly 
upon  the  commuity. 

(a).  The  legislative  power  makes  the 
general  law ;  that  any  one  should  break 
it  and  incur  punishment  does  not  excite 
any  personal  feelings  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  the  legislators.  The  criminal  can- 
not blame  the  legislature  for  his  punish- 
ment ;  the  law  was  made  before  he  com- 
mitted his  crime,  and  was  made  for  his 
own  protection,  and  for  the  protection  of 
all.  The  individual  legislator  feels  sorry 
at  the  fate  of  the  individual  criminal ;  he 
harbors  no  hate  against  him. 

(b.)  The  judge  applies  the  law;  the 
criminal  cannot  blame  him  any  more 
than  he  can  the  legislator.  He  knows 
that  the  judge  did  not  make  the  law  by 
which  he  (the  criminal)  is  condemned. 
The  judge  has  no  hatred  in  his  breast; 
'  he  only  does  his  prescribed  duty  without 
fear  or  tavor,  and  without  arbitrariness 
or  malice. 

(e.)  The  executive  officers  who  carry 
out  the  sentence,  are  polite  and  friendly. 
They  neither  made  the  law  nor  applied 
it;  they  only  execute  it,  and  are  bound  to 
show  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Everywhere  the  criminal  encounters 
only  the  impersonal  presence  of  justice, 
and  nowhere  the  arbitrary  despotic  will. 
Such  is  the  great  complex  organic  in- 
strument that  we  have  realized  in  our 
state  for  the  security  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  prevailing  spirit  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment,  there  is  no  place  left  for  imperi- 
ous individuality  to  manifest  itself.  The 
I  individual  can  manifest  itself  with  im- 
punity only  in  the  shape  of  benignant 
i  sympathy  and  counsel  for  the  erring. 
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This  spirit  penetrates  society  and  makes 
more  certain  every  day  the  triumph  of  the 
new  order  of  school  discipline.  Mr. 
Squeers  and  old  Treacle  must  give  place 
to  the  generous-hearted  friend  of  youth, 
whose  very  presence  stimulates  his  pupils 
to  noble  efforts,  and  whose  atmosphere 
elevates  all  above  the  plane  where  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  rod  is  re- 
quired. 

This  new  spirit  in  education  is  more 
truly  the  Christian  spirit  than  the  one  it 
replaces;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  it- 
secures  to  a  greater  extent  the  develop- 
ment of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  The  cardinal  virtues,  prudence, 
fortitude,  temperance  and  justice,  all  in- 
volve as  their  basis,  self-control  in  some 
one  of  its  forms.  The  seven  deadly  sins, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  different  species  of 
excess  occasioned  by  yielding  to  the  ap- 
petites and  passions.  In  proportion  as 
the  pupil  learns  the  lesson  of  self  denial, 
and  has  acquired  that  energy  of  charac- 
ter which  enables  him  to  sacrifice  the 
ease  and  pleasure  of  the  moment  in  order 
to  gain  reasonable  ends,  he  has  formed  a 
moral  basis  for  himself.  Nor  is  this  cul- 
tire  alone  moral.  I  may  with  truth 
affirm  that  it  is  religious.  I  am  aware 
that  the  remark  is  frequently  made  that 
public  schools  are  "  anti-religious  "  in 
spirit.  If  "  anti-sectarian  is  meant  by 
that  term,  I  will  readily  concede  its  in- 
justice ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to  mean 
atheutiealj  or  even  anti-chrigtian^  I  repu- 
diate it.  What  a  narrow  view  of  the 
workings  of  providence  that  man  must 
have,  who  thinks  his  religion  so  su|>er- 
llcial  a  thing  as  to  be  easily  left  out  of  a 
course  of  study !  Who  does  not  know 
that  his  religion  is  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  civilization  that  is  ruling  the  world 
and  dissolving  all  alien  forms  by  its  re- 
sistless might;  what  kind  of  a  Christian 
is  he  who  is  forever  afraid  that  in  the 
march  of  enlightenment  his  dogmas  will 
will  be  all  over-thrown  and  himself 
left creedless  and  forlorn!  His  faith  is 
not  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  He 


is  like  one  who  lays  down  his  ear  to 
the  ground-swell  of  humanity,  and  as  he 
listens  to  the  tide  of  history  moving  on 
to  the  realization  of  the  divine  etmt^  sup* 
poses  its  low  murmur,  as  it  meets  with 
the  sandbars  that  obstruct  its  progress,  to 
be  nothing  but  the  pulse-throbbing  of  his 
own  ears!"  That  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  religion  as  its  most  positive  form,  is 
not  likely  to  prove  negative  to  it;  nor 
can  the  exclusion  of  all  sectarian  doctrine 
from  the  public  schools  prevent  the  sys- 
tem from  being  essentially  the  greatest 
adjunct  of  religion.  For  religion  de- 
mands the  free  insight  of  the  soul  as  its 
normal  condition,  and,  without  it,  it  can- 
not lift  itself  above  superstition. 

In  considering  the  spirit  of  our  disci- 
pline in  the  school,  we  observe  the  tend- 
ency to  substitute  methods  that  appeal 
more  to  the  free  personal  conviction  of 
the  pupil  in  place  of  the  old  plans  of  co- 
ercion. The  contrast  of  our  system  is 
most  marked  with  that  of  China.  There 
the  whole  life  and  education  is  one  of 
prescription.  Dead  formalities  reign  in 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  as  well  as 
in  the  most  trivial  concerns  of  life.  Even 
their  alphabet  is  an  iron  mould  which 
reacts  on  all  tlie  people,  forcing  them 

I  when  young  and  plastic  into  prescriptive 

!  habits,  compelling  each  one  to  rely  on 
his  memory,  and  to  seek  his  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  something  external.  The  young 
Chinese  begins  to  learn  to  write  by  mem- 
orizing the  shape  of  a  complex  sign  for 
the  first  word,  and  another  for  the  second, 
and  so  on  until  he  has  memorized  several 
thousand  before  he  can  graduate  as  a 
scribe.  He  very  naturally  becomes  a 
copyist  in  everything  he  does.  The  hand 
of  Confucius,  reaching  down  through 
Iwenty.five  centuries,  holds  him  firmly 
in  the  prescribed  path. 

Oriental  forms  of  society  genfraUy  fix 
the  8t.itus  of  the  individual  far  more  defi- 
nitely tilan  do  the  Western.    Had  you 

j  been  born  in  Hindostan,  the  son  of  a 
Sudra,  you  were  predestined  to  the  basest 

I  of  employments.    Your  neighbor,  the 
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Brahmin,  was  preordained  to  a  blessed 
life  here  and  hereafter.  The  institution 
of  civil  society  in  India  is  a  vast  web  of 
fate  which  overshadows  the  individual, 
and  prevents  the  mobility  which  is 
tliought  essential  to  humanity  in  Europe. 
Yet  this  mobility  is  not  realized  any 
where  in  Europe  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
in  America. 

Whereas,  in  Europe  generally,  the 
ruling  class  is  hereditary  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  there  is  also  a  separation  of 
other  classes  —  the  proletary  below,  and 
the  property-holding  middle  classes  above 
them.  The  tendency  is  to  prepare  the 
people  by  early  education  to  remain  in 
the  same  class  —  the  proletarian's  chil- 
dren to  be  proletarians  still  —  the  land- 
holder's children  to  be  landholders  again. 
Mobility  of  classes  is  not  encouraged  to 
any  great  extent ;  but  far  more  now  than 
formerly.  Since  the  French  Revolution 
this  has  especially  increased  in  France, 
and  all  over  Europe  to  a  less  degree.  The 
accident  of  birth  shall  not  count  against 
self-determination,  in  America,  at  least. 
Here  we  approach  an  absolute  mobility, 
particularly  in  "the  West,"  and  every 
man  is  waited  upon  by  the  totality  of 
surrounding  conditions  soon  aft^r  his  ad- 
vent  upon  ihis  part  of  the  planet,  and 
pressingly  requested  to  show  what  power 
of  will  there  is  in  him.  The  circura- 
stances  all  invite  him  to  do  the  greatest 
deed  in  his  power  and  receive  his  wages 
therefor.  In  a  new  country  —  not  yet  de- 
veloped —  he  may  serve  at  anj'  work, 
from  splitting  rails  in  the  woods  to  hair- 
splitting in  the  court  or  legislature,  or 
he  may  try  a  hand  at  "  running  the 
macliine  "  of  civil  government. 

Finally,  the  function  of  education,  as  re- 
gards the  wealth  of  the  community,  may 
easily  be  told.  The  trained  and  disci- 
plined mind  will  not  prove  a  servile  imi- 
tator—  an  educated  boy  will  not  grow 
up  the  mere  drudge.  It  will  not  require 
two  heads  to  direct  one  pair  of  handif. 

The  most  profitable  investment  a  com- 
munit}'  can  make  is  in  men  who  have  di- 


rective power.  It  IS  not  often  that  people 
sufficiently  realize  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  those  individuals  who  dis- 
cover new  avenues  of  emplo3'ment.  How 
man}'  cities,  like  Manchester  and  Lowell, 
have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  the 
invention  of  the  power  loom?  Where 
would  be  the  wealth  of  this  Mississippi 
Valley,  had  no  adventurous  Fulton  in- 
vented the  steamboat?  Or  where  the 
wealth  of  the  South,  had  no  Whitney  in- 
vented the  cotton  gin  ?  The  resources  of 
this  state  are  untold,  if  we  can  find  the 
men  to  utilize  them  by  mechanic  inven- 
tion !  Wealth  is  not  merely  exchanged,  it 
is  created  by  means  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  of  transportation.  What  vegetable 
productions  are  left  ungathered!  what 
minerals  are  undisturbed  in  their  native 
beds !  what  animals  live  and  die  in  the 
wilderness !  These  are  not  wealth  to  any- 
body. They  must  be  uiiUzed,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  by  mere  mechanical 
labor.  It  \s':i\se ..directive  inUUigenee  that 
is  required.  This  alone  will  impress 
into  its  service  the  elements,  and  force 
them  to  lift,  and  tear,  and  draw  for  it 
whenever  and  wherever  it  lists.  The  one 
educated  directive  man  of  the  commu- 
nity creates  wealth  enough  to  pay  all  the 
tuition  in  all  the  schools  of  his  town  or 
city.  When  a  great  industry  is  created, 
laboring  people  flock  near,  seeking  the 
best  way  to  gain  a  livelihood.  This  causes 
real  estate  to  double  and  treble  in  value ; 
this  brings  commerce,  and  \uerchants 
thrive  on  the  profits  of  the  goods  bought 
and  consumed.  The  whole  wealth  of  the 
community  arises  from  the  application 
of  directive  intelligence,  aud  the  corol- 
lary deduced  is  this:  No  other  invest- 
ment paj's  so  w'cll  as  a  good  system  of 
schools,  kept  up  to  foster  the  growth  of 
this  directive  intelligence.  The  rugged 
soil  of  Massachusetts,  unfitted  for  agri- 
culture, and  furnishing  in  quantity  only 
cheap  granite  as  its  mineral  resource,  yet 
has  a  population  trained  for  seven  gene- 
ration? in  public  and  private  schools. 
This  populiition  is  the  most  productive 
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community  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Its 
productive  industry  amounted,  in  1800, 
to  more  than  the  entire  staples  of  the 
West  and  South  —  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  rice  included ;  estimating  these  latter 
at  $350,000,000.  Natural  resources  are 
nothing  without  the  disciplined  skill  to 
use  them. 

Education  is  productive  of  wealth  to 
the  community,  but  this  is  not  the  most 
convincing  ground  to  urge  in  its  favor. 
It  is  the  production  of  civilized  men  that 
we  aim  at.  Mere  wealth  is  only  an  instru- 
ment useful  in  the  production  of  culture. 
If  we  care  for  the  education  and  refine- 
ment of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present, 
if  we  see  to  their  spiritual  culture,  they 
will  grow  up  strong  men  and  women, 
and  material  means  will  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. What  is  the  material  world  to  the 
presence  of  the  immortal  soul  ?  As  Gar- 
lyle  says:  "Sweep  away  the  illusion  of 
time;  glance  firom  the  near  moving  cause 
to  its  far  distant  mover;  compress  the 
three-score  years  into  three  minutes  — are 
we  not  spirits  that  are  shaped  into  a  body, 
into  an  appearance,  and  that  fade  away 
again  into  air  and  invisibility  ?  We  start 
oat  of  nothingness,  take  figure,  and  are 
apparations ;  round  us,  as  round  the  veri- 
est spectre,  is  eternity ;  and  to  eternity 
minutes  are  as  years  and  seons.  Thus, 
like  a  God-created,. flre-breathing  spirit- 
host,  we  emerge  from  the  inane,  haste 
Btormfully  across  the  astonished  earth; 
then  plunge  again  into  the  inane.  Earth's 
mountains  are  leveled,  and  her  seas  fllled 
Tip,  in  our  passage;  can  the  earth,  which 
is  but  dead,  and  a  vision,  resist  spirits 
which  have  reality  and  are  alive?" 

To  us  in  our  pioneer  life,  on  the  verge 
of  civilization,  these  considerations  of 
the  supremacy  of  spirit  and  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  education  in  elevating  man 
to  the  position  of  lord  over  matter  and 
into  the  possession  of  his  spiritual  birth- 
right, are  peculiarly  inspiring.  From 
the  lofty  and  serene  heights  of  the  world's 
history  comes  to  us  the  still  small  voice : 

**  Here  eyes  do  regard  you. 
In  eternity's  st  Unecw : 


Here  l8  all  niUaetfti, 

Ye  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 
Work,  and  despair  not." 
 «  . 

The  ttlllty  of  CUmIceI  8t«dlM  av  a  Heanii  of  Men- 
tol  DiMlpUae. 

[A  p-  per  read  before  Wisconsin  Te  leher'n  At«ooi- 
atlon,  Dec.  80,  1878,  by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  ALLEN,  of 
the  Slate  University.] 

By  this  topic  I  understand  to  be  intend- 
ed not  a  general  defence  of  the  disciplin- 
ary value  of  classical  studies,  but  rather 
a  definition  and  analysis  of  this  value; 
that  is  to  say,  an  examination  of  the  kind 
of  benefit  derived  from  them,  and  the 
class  of  students  to  whom  they  are  best 
adapted.  With  this  view,  I  will  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  in  a  course  of  study 
the  primary  object  of  which  is  discipline, 
there  is  a  certain  stage  at  which  the  an- 
cient classics  from  the  very  best  basis  of 
instruction;  and  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
that  in  any  course  of  study,  so  far  as  the 
object  is  discipline,  the  ancient  classics 
are  likely  to  prove  the  best  feature  to  in- 
troduce  at  a  certain  stage. 

This  definition  excludes,  in  the  first 
place,  all  purely  professional  courses  of 
study.  If  the  classical  languages  find  a 
place  in  these,  as  e.  g.,  Latin  in  a  medical 
course  and  Greek  in  a  theological  course, 
it  is  for  their  practical  useflilness,  not  for 
their  disciplinary  power.  It  excludes,  in 
the  second  place,  all  the  lower  grades  of 
common  school  studies.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  leave  school  at  so  early 
an  age,  that  their  studies  must  necessarilj' 
be  such  as  will  be  of  immediately  prac- 
tical use  for  them — the  common  English 
branches,  which  every  person  must  have, 
and  which  are  well  enough  adapted  to  be 
mental  discipline  required  in  their  case. 
Our  consideration  is  therefore  confined 
to  what  we  may  call  the  High  School 
Course  and  the  College  Course ;  in  both 
of  these  courses  discipline  is  the  main 
tiling,  and  practical  utility  a  secondary 
one.  The  proportion  of  persons  who 
have  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the  taste 
to  pursue  such  a  course  is  small  in  any 
community;  but  the  experience  of  our 
seats  of  learning  show%<t  that  to  make  this 
opportunity,"  mone}*  is  far  from  being 
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the  essential ;  our  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful scholars  are  often  those  whose 
"opportunities"  were  simply  "brains" 
and  "  wit." 

I  think  that  the  discussions  of  the  last 
few  years  have  resulted  in  two  important 
conclusions  in  regard  to  College  courses ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  supported  in  bring- 
ing High  School  courses  under  the  same 
category.  These  are :  first,  that  their  pri- 
mary object  is  discipline,  as  I  have  just 
assumed ;  second,  that  discipline  is  only 
the  primary,  and  not  the  sole  object,  and 
must  be  combined  wnth  practical  useful- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  the  problem  is  to 
decide  what  studies  combine  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  discipline  with  some 
degree  at  least  of  practical  usefulness  in 
the  work  of  life.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  there  are,  for  example,  some  develop- 
ments of  theoretical  mathematics,  some 
complicated  applications  of  the  rules  of 
logic,  some  details  of  natural  history, 
which  have  no  conceivable  use  except  in 
training  the  reasoning  faculties,  or  exhib- 
iting the  principles  of  classification ;  but 
that  their  serviceableness  in  these  respects 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  their  introduc- 
tion into  a  course  of  study.  There  may 
very  well  be  a  certain  proportion  of  mere 
mental  gymnastics  such  as  these ;  but  a 
course  made  up  exclusively,  or  in  any 
large  proportion  of  such  studies,  can  find 
no  place  vx  our  present  schemes  of  edu- 
cation. Life  is  too  short,  and  there  is  too 
much  hard  work  to  be  done  in  it,  to  allow 
much  of  it  to  be  spent  in  mere  prepara- 
tion ;  especially  since  it  may  be  maintain- 
ed that  in  general  the  studies  that  give  us 
the  best  training,  at  tlic  same  time  give 
us  the  best  tools. 

I  should  not  be  justified,  therefore,  in 
arguing  for  the  introduction  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  into  a  course  which  is 
essentially  disciplinary,  if  it  could  not 
be  proved  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
languages  will  be  serviceable  in  afterlife. 
This  point  I  will  not  stop  to  prove,  partly 
because  it  is  not  a  part  of  my  subject, 
partly  because  it  has  been  proved  a  great 


many  times  already.  It  will  be  enoagh 
to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  person 
who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  who 
is  not  glad  of  it;  and  few  persons  of  cul- 
ture who  are  devoid  of  it,  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  have  it. 

My  proposition  is,  then,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  the  High  School  and  College 
course,  the  ancient  classics  form  the  best 
means  of  discipline,  and  therefore  may 
be  pronounced  an  essential  part  of  such, 
course.  To  define  further  what  this  stage 
is,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  one 
or  two  preliminary  inquiries,  which  will 
at  once  show  their  usefulness  a&  a  means 
of  discipline ;  and  at  the  same  time  define 
the  point  in  question,  the  age,  or  grade, 
at  which  they  will  be  found  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  nature,  education  must  be  nuilnly 
directed  to  the  development  and  training 
of  three  faculties, — Observation,  Memozy 
and  Reason.  This  is  their  natural  order : 
we  first  observe,  then  remember,  then 
reflect.  The  first  two  are  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  third  to  its 
application.  Following  out  this  divis- 
ion,we  come  again  to  a  proposition  which 
has  been  generally  agreed  to  by  educa- 
tors, and  which,  therefore,  I  will  not  stop 
to  argue — that  the  education  of  the  child 
ought  to  follow  this  natural  order ;  that 
observation  and  memory  should  come 
first,  and  reasoning  afterwards.  Not  that 
the  three  can  or  should  at  any  time  be 
entirely  separated.  The  weak  and  im- 
mature reasoning  powers  of  the  child  can 
receive  a  healthy  exercise  and  develop- 
ment at  every  step  in  the  acquisition  of 
facts;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  mainly  consists.  Those  teach- 
ers  are  equally  at  fault  who  make  the  en- 
tire instruction  of  the  child  a  matter 
purely  of  memory,  and  those  who  on  the 
other  hand  task  their  reasoning  powers 
too  severely  by  lessons  above  their  com- 
prehension. These  views  are  supported 
by  the  almost  unanimous  Judgment  of 
experienced  writers  and  thinkers  upon 
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edncatioBf  who  are  consttuitly  urging  the 
iDtroduction  of  Natural  History  into  the 
lower  grades  of  schools^  and  the  rekga- 
tion  of  the  technicalities  of  English 
Grammar  to  the  vpper  classes,  wher^they 
belong. 

At  the  age,  say  of  ten  years,  when  the 
reasoning  faculties  should  begin  to  re- 
ceive a  moderate  exercise  on  their  own 
account,  no  longer  incidentally  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  education,  probably  the 
I  best  selection  of  a  study  that  could  be 
I  made  for  this  purpose,  is  that  which  has 
been  made  in  practice— Mental  Arithme- 
tic.  Arithmetic,  and  the  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  continued  steadily  and 
moderately, — not  in  the  exorbitant  degree 
which  is  common  in  our  schools — should 
form  the  staple  of  inte*leetunl  education 
for  some  time  after  this  period. 

The  lower  mathematics,  however,  de- 
velop the  reasoning  faculties  only  on  one 
side,  that  of  exact-proof ;  for  thiathey  are 
indispensable,  and  this  is  one  indispensa- 
ble side  of  education.  But  most  demon- 
stration  is  not  exact,  but  only  probable, 
and  to  train  the  reasoning  faculties  in  the 
direction  of  probable  proof,  another  class 
of  studies  is  required.  That  is  to  say,  to 
train  the  mind  for  its  principal  work, 
that  of  Judging  of  evidence,  when  the 
evidence  is  conflicting  or  incomplete, 
when  it  is  possible  t<f  come  to  only  a  pro- 
visional and  uncertain  decision,  a  mathe- 
matical training  is  inadequate.  And  as 
this  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  labor 
which  the  intellect  has  to  perform  in 
life,  it  follows  that  the  main  object  of  a 
disciplinary  education  should  be  to  pre: 
pare  the  student  to  form  judgments  upon 
uncertain  and  conflicting  evidence. 

For  this  end  a  large  number  of  studies 
are  well  adapted,  none  better  than,  for 
example.  Geology,  Physics  and  i'olitical 
Economy,  which  arc  studies  of  the  high- 
est educational  order.  But  these  are 
studies  which  require  as  a  foundation  an 
amount  of  previous  acquirement,  in  the 
way  of  subsidiary  sciences,  or  of  obser- 
vation of  facts,  which  make  them  come 


full  early  enough,  if  they  are  placed  in 
the  senior  year,  at  the  very  end  of  a  long 
course  of  study.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  a  degree  of  scientific  and  moral  sub- 
jects as  a  whole ;  in  proportion  as  they 
are  highly  educational,  they  are  difficult 
and  complicated;  in  proportion  as  they 
are  simple  and  easy,  they  are  unsuited  to 
this,  the  main  end  of  education,  for  the 
reason  that  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  eye 
and  memory,  rather  than  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  question  is,  what  branch 
of  studies  will  best  All  the  gap  ?  will  best 
develop  in  the  youthful  mind  the  capacity 
of  reasoning  upon  doubtful  and  conflict- 
ing evidence?  will  form  the  best  intro- 
duction to  those  higher  sciences — physi- 
cal and  moral — which  task  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind? 

For  this  object  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  the  concrete  study  of  language ;  that 
is,  not  the  abstractions  of  grammar,  but 
the  practical  dealing  with  words  and 
sentences.  The  abstract  study  of  lan- 
guage, whether  in  the  philosophy  of 
grammar,  or  the  details  of  linguistic 
science,  belong  further  on,  with  the  high- 
er range  of  subjects  which  come  in  best 
at  a  more  advanced  stage.  At  the  period 
in  question,  say  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  work  of  translating 
from  one  language  into  another  — 
handling  its  concrete  forms — calls  into 
active  and  healthy  exercise  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers  which  need  to  be  exercised 
at  this  stage.  The  memory  plays  a  large 
part,  especially  in  learning  words  and 
forms ;  but  the  translating  itself  is  essen- 
tially a  process  of  reasoning.  The  rules 
of  inflection,  indeed,  may  be  so  largely 
generalized  as  to  make  tlie  learning  of 
paradigms  principally  a  matter  of  classi- 
fication ;  and  the  study  of  the  derivation 
and  relationship  of  words  takes  away  its 
purely  mnemonic  character  from  the  ac- 
quisition ot  a  vocabulary.  But  when  it 
comes  to  constructions,  the  memory  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it;  the  pupil  is 
obliged  from  the  very  first  to  work  logi- 
cally—the forms  must  be  determined  ac- 
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curalely,  and  the  i>ower  of  each  form  ,  ample,  is  as  deserving  of  minute  sludjr 
must  be  understood,  so  tliat  each  step  in  |  and  as  favorable  to  mental  discipline  as 
translating  shall  be  not  a  hap-hazard  effort  any;  but  this  study  must  consist  in  a  con- 
to  make  the  words  mean  something,  but '  siderable  degree  of  abstractions,  or  of 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  elements  '  recondite  points  of  scholarship,  for  the 
present,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  they  must !  reason  that  the  work  that  first  engages 
and  actually  do  mean.  I  the  student  of  a  foreign  language,  and 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  more  mi-  which  give  him  the  mental  exertion  I 
nutely  into  this  argument,  because  this,  l^a^e  described,  is  impossible  here.  The 
too,  is  a  point  well  agreed  to  by  educa-  i  knows  what  the  sentence  means,  to 
tors.  Every  disciplinary  course  of  study  i  start  with ;  and  if  he  is  told  to  study  iU 
intended  for  the  classes  in  question— High  '  meaning  more  intently,  he  is  set  to  a  work 
School  pupils  and  the  lower  College  |  of  subtle  and  delicate  order,  unsuited  to 
classes,— is  as  a  matter  of  fact  made  to  i  1"8  rough  style  of  mental  labor.  For 
consist  very  largely  of  the  two  branches,  i  tbis  reason  English  affords  material  for 
Mathematics  and  Language.  The  only  I  only  a  term  or  two  of  severe  study  adapt- 
point  with  regard  to  which  there  is  any  \  to  this  stage.  And  what  is  true  of 
difference  of  opinion,  is  what  languages  |  English,  is  true  in  a  degree  of  the  mod- 
are  best  suited  to  this  end.  The  old  sys-  ern  languages  cognate  to  English.  The 
tem  made  use  of  the  ancient  languages;  pnpi^  ^n^s  nearly  the  same  order  of 
the  present  tendency  is  to  institute  the  words  and  rules  of  construction  as  in  his 
modern  languages,  and  I  will  admit  \  own  language,  so  that  he  makes  use  very 
frankly  that  if  there  is  room  but  for  one  much  more  of  mere  memory,  and  less 
language,  in  a  course  which  while  mainly  |  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
disciplinary,  is  still  intended  to  finish  |  This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  most 
the  pupils  formal  education,  the  claims  important  argument— the  character  of  the 
of  some  modern  tongue  could  hardly  be  I  languages  themselves.  The  reason  that 
resisted.  Any  language  can  be  made  translating  from  French  or  German  is 
highly  disciplinary:  and  every  course  ;  „iuch  more  a  matter  of  the  memory'  than 
must  have  an  eye  to  practical  profit  as  ^0,^  Latin  or  Greek,  is  that  their  difli- 
well  as  to  discipline.  Our  concern  is  j  ..^itieg  consist  in  so  much  greater  degree, 
with  courses  that  admit  of  more  than  one  !  i„  idioms,' rather  than  constructions;  a 
language.  I  natural  result  of  tfieir  analytical  char- 

My  proposition  is  that,  apart  from  prac-  actcr.  or  use  of  auxiliaries  and  preposi- 
tical  considerations,  the  Latin  and  Greek  :  tions  instead  of  inflections.  There  is  of 
languages  are  intrinsically  the  best  for  '  course  a  difference  in  this  respect.  Ger- 
the  purposes  of  discipline;  .so  much  the  j  man  is  far  less  idiomatic  than  either 
best,  that,  if  a  course  were  exclusively  '  French  or  English ;  and  is  for  this  reason 
disciplinary,  there  should  be  no  hesita- '  the  best  adapted  for  purposes  of  mental 
tion,  and  in  any  course  that  admits  of '  discipline ;  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  but  two  languages,  one  of  these  I  is  more  idiomatic  than  Latin,  and  for 
should  be  one  of  the  two.  !  this  reason  less  adapted  for  purposes  of 

The  most  obvious,  although  not  the  mental  discipline.  It  is  in  the  language, 
weightiest  reason,  is  tlie  very  fact  of  the  as  in  the  institutions  of  Rome,  that  the 
remoteness  and  strangeness  of  the  Ian-  i  pupil  comes  most  completely  under  the 
guage.  It  is  a  mistake,  at  the  age  in  !  dominion  of  law.  Now  the  analysis  of 
question,  to  try  to  make  the  work  too  i  idioms  is  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
easy  for  superficial  labor.  Real  work,  ,  practice  at  a  more  a<lvanced  stage,  but 
but  not  too  much  of  it,  is  the  right  prin-  for  beginners  they  are  a  matter  of  pure 
ciple.    The  English  language,  for  ex.  memor\\  while  laws  of  construction  be- 
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long  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  reason,  i 
A  regular  construction  may  be  readily 
analysed  by  the  comparatively  young 
pupil,  and  studied  in  its  principles  and 
application ;  and  these  laws  of  construc- 
tion, in  their  varied  uses  and  complicated 
relations,  present  precisely  the  kind  of 
mental  exertion  which  the  pupil  needs. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  language  is 
syntactical  rather  than  idiomatic,  it  is 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  mental  disci- 
pline; and  while  German  and  Greek 
possess  this  character  in  a  high  degree, 
the  Latin  possesses  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. No  language,  therefore  —  no  one, 
that  is,  of  the  languages  commonly  stud- 
ied, can  compare  with  Latin  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  should  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
marked that  in  arguing  for  a  classical 
language,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  should  be  Latin.  Many  persons 
are  in  favor  of  beginning  Greek  first,  and 
if  our  text-books  were  adapted  to  this 
order,  there  would  be  no  conclusive  ob- 
jection to  this  course.  And  if  but  one  \ 
ancient  language  is  to  be  studied,  it ; 
might  very  well  be  that  the  superiority  j 
of  Greek  literature  might  outweigh  the  I 
superior  disciplinary  advantages  of  the 
Latin  language. 

As  our  subject  is  the  disciplinary  power 
of  the  ancient  languages,  the  discussion 
might  end  here ;  their  disciplinary  value 
consists  essentially,  in  the  two  features 
just  indicated  —  the  rigorous  application 
of  laws,  and  the  unfamiliar  character  of 
the  constructions,  which  enables  them  to 
be  studied  from  a  more  independent  and 
objective  point  of  view.  This  does  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  benefits  of 
classical  study,  but  tlie  other  benefits 
come  under  a  somewhat  different  head. 
The  philosophy  and  institutions  of  the 
ancients,  for  example,  indispensable  as 
they  are  to  any  student  of  philosophy  or 
of  political  science,  may — for  this  pur- 
pose—be as  well  studied  through  trans- 
lations  and  modern  commentaries  and 
treatises,  as  from  the  original  writers. 
There  is,  however,  one  large  class  of  ben- 


efits, which  may  very  properly  come  in 
here,  although  they  have  reference  rather 
to  the  aesthetic  than  the  intellectual  na- 
ture; that  is,  the  literary  excellence  of 
the  ancients.  The  style,  although  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  taste,  is  largely  also 
dependent  upon  the  reason ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  find  the  study  of  the 
ancient  authors  as  serviceable  as  that  of 
the  ancient  languages  is  in  the  point  of 
view  already  considered.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  study  of  the  original,  not  of  transla- 
tions; for  the  very  essence  of  a  good 
translation  is  that  it  should  not  preserve 
the  idioms  and  stylistic  peculiarities  of 
the  language  from  which  the  translation  is 
made,  but  should  transfer  the  thoughts 
and  statements  of  the  original  into  the 
idioms  and  forms  of  expression  which 
belong  to  the  language  into  which  the 
translation  is  made. 

The  qualities  of  style  in  which  the 
ancient  writers  far  surpass  the  moderns 
are,  symetry,  precision  and  compactness ; 
and  these  qualities  arise  chiefly  from  that 
same  inflectional  character  which  is  the 
source  of  their  syntactical  perfection. 
The  genius  of  the  modern  languages 
tempts  to  a  loose,  inexact  and  irregular 
style,  so  much  so,  that  if  a  modern  writer 
makes  it  his  direct  aim  to  reproduce  these 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  classical 
writers,  the  result  is  almost  sure  to  be 
something  at  once  obscure  and  ungraceful 
I  can  hardly  think  of  any  English  writer 
except  Lord  Bacon,  and  perhaps  Milton 
and  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  have  de- 
veloped a  style  as  elegant  and  perspicu- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  as  terse,  exact 
and  vigorous  as  the  ancients.  Now  it  is 
of  no  use  for  a  modern  writer  to  imitafe 
these  qualities  of  the  ancients;  but  it  is 
of  the  greatest  use  to  study  them,  to  be 
familiar  with  them,  to  have  the  mind  im- 
bued with  them ;  and  then,  unconsciously 
when  he  is  simply  doing  his  best  to  write 
correct,  idiomatic  English,  some  traces 
perhaps  of  their  fine  qualities  will  find 
their  way  to  his  pen. 
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The  course  of  study,  therefore,  which 
I  favor  for  those  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  taste  for  a  thorough  disciplinary 
training,  is  to  begin  in  childhood  with 
those  branches  that  train  the  eye  and  ex. 
ercise  the  memory;  drawing,  coloring, 
natural  history,  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry,  simple  applications  of  numbers, 
stories  from  history,  and  the  descriptions 
of  foreign  countries.  All  of  these,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  admit  of  some  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  powers;  and  as 
these  powers  become  more  vigorous  and 
mature,  their  exercise  should  occupy  a 
larger  and  longer  share  of  time,  until  at 
some  period,  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen, or  even  later,  the  pupil  may  to  the 
best  advantage  take  up  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  with  a  view  to  regu- 
lar and  systematic  intellectual  discipline. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  me,  in  pre- 
senting my  views  as  to  the  place  of  the 
ancient  languages  in  an  educational 
scheme,  to  touch  somewhat  upon  the 
province  of  others,  so  far  as  to  assign 
their  respective  places  to  other  studies. 
All  parts  of  an  educational  scheme  hang 
so  closely  together,  that  one  cannot  be  ad- 
justed  without  reference  to  the  others. 
No  apology  therefore  is  due  for  thus  trans- 
gressing. 

SaBltarjr  B«^latloM  of  the  Hehool  Boom  aad 
H  amber  of  Heliool  Hoare. 

[Bxtractt  from  %  Puper  read  h«*fore  the  Stiie 
TeNcbefM'  A^MiciMllon,  at  MnditfOD,  IJec.  30. 
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The  0rst,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
our  schools,  is  that  of  Yentilation ;  to 
this,  therefore,  I  would  first  call  your  at- 
tention. When  one  comes  to  consider 
the  manifold  sources  of  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  of  our  school-rooms,  so 
much  suggests  itself,  so  much  there  is  to 
say  which  ought  to  be  said  and  repeated 
a  thousand  times,  that  one  shrinks  from 
the  task  of  laying  open  the  subject  of 
school  ventilation.  Externally  the  low 
situation  of  some  school-houses,  being 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  marsh  land,  where, 
owing  to  rapid  evaporation,  the  average 


temperature  is  low,  is  a  great  source  ot 
evil ;  also  the  malarial  poison  generated 
in  such  localities,  and  the  emanations 
from  adjacent  places  of  convenience, 
where  deodorization  and  cleanliness  are 
apt  to  be  neglected,  and  whose  drainage 
is  more  or  less  impracticable.  Internal- 
ly, take  into  consideration  the  unscientific 
system  of  warming;  the  poison  thrown 
out  by  respiration,  by  perspiration,  by 
unclean  clothing,  or  clothing  saturated 
with  the  matter  of  infectious  disease,  etc.; 
added  to  which  is  the  almost  absolute  ab- 
sence of  any  proper  ventilation;  and  it 
will  appear  to  you  as  it  does  to  me,  that 
a  school -room  must  of  necessity  become, 
even  in  times  of  health,  a  fruitful  source 
of  disease,  and  in  an  epidemic  season,  a 
focus  ft*om  which  disease  must  and  does 
radiate,  with  as  much  certainty  and  con- 
stancy &3  effect  follows  cause. 

The  progress  that  sanitary  science  has 
•made  of  late  years  has  taught  us  the  great 
fact  that  almost  all  diseases  enter  the 
system  through  the  impurity  of  the  at- 
mosphere we  breathe.  When  this  truth 
was  first  propounded,  men  ridiculed  its 
teaching,  and  regarded  the  asserters  of  it 
as  speculative  enthusiasts.  Time  has 
now  furnished  statistics  from  which  we 
can  deduce,  with  unerring  certainty,  that 
such  is  the  fact,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  prove  just  as  certainly  that  by  the 
purification  of  such  atmospheres,  such 
diseases  can  be  and  are  daily  prevented. 

A  school-house,  especially  in  a  new 
country,  where  from  a  variety  of  causes 
malaria  is  more  apt  to  prevail,  should 
have  for  its  site  a  more  or  less  elevated 
situation.  This  secures  comparative  free- 
dom from  soil-emanatipns  and  low  tem- 
perature. It  should  not  be  surrounded 
too  closely  by  buildings  or  trees,  but  be 
open  to  the  winds — to  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  air.  All  external  sources  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  poisons  should  be 
regularly  and  carefully  removed,  and  all 
stagnant  ponds  and  sluggish  mud-streams 
and  mill-dams  avoided ;  for  science  has 
taught  us  to  regard  with  dread  the  ema- 
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nations  of  decomposition  in  sucli  places, 
sources  of  disease  and  death., 
A  school-room  should  be  high  in  order 
not  only  that  it  may  be  airy,  but  well  light- 
ed; inasmuch  as  light  has  a  strong  simi- 
larity to  heat — both  being  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  cause.  Therefore  as  in 
nature,  so  in  our  artificial  structures,  one 
should  be  considered  as  much  as  the  oth- 
er, and  proper  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  ventilation.  *  *  *  To  prove  the 
necessity  of  all  this,  I  will  quote  the  old 
experiment:  Place  a  lighted  candle  on 
the  floor  of  a  room  at  the  open  door ; 
and,  if  there  is  no  other  access  for  air 
into  the  apartment,  ii  will  be  observed 
that  a  current  of  cold,  and  therefore 
dense  air,  on  entering,  will  drive  the 
flame  of  the  candle  inwards.  By  holding 
the  candle  midway  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  door-way,  the  fiame  will 
be  quite  still,  because  no  current  exists 
in  that  position.  If  the  candle  is  held 
so  as  that  its  flame  shall  be  near  the  top 
of  the  door,  it  will  be  observed  to  be 
(lri?en  outwards,  because  thence  the  hot 
and  lighter  air  m^kes  it  escape.  *  *  * 
It  is  evident  then  that  a  supply  of  pure 
air  must  be  made  to  enter  at  the  lower 
part  of  a  room,  and  an  escape  for  hot  air 
should  be  arranged  for  at  its  top.  And 
yet,  if  you  will  walk  into  some  of  our 
city  school  rooms  at  your  first  opportu- 
nity, you  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  hot 
air  rushing  into  the  room  from  the  fioor, 
and  cold  air  let  in  from  the  tops  of  the 
open  w^indows.  A  system — or  rather 
practice — opposed  to  natural  laws,  and 
therefore  opposed  to  science,  and  one 
affording  but  a  very  questionable  venti- 
lation. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  question  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gaseous 
bodies,  such  for  instance  as  air,  expand 
on  tlie  addition  of  heat;  that  expanded 
air  being  lighter  of  course  tends  to  rise, 
inducing  air  of  a  more  dense  and  a  cool- 
er nature  to  rush  in  to  take  its  place. 
Xow  the  very  fact  of  the  expansive  and 
rising  character  of  hot  air  clearly  points 


out  that  it  should  be  admitted  from  or 
near  the  floor,  and  from  the  heavier  na- 
ture of  cool  air,  it  is  equally  clear  that  if 
a  pure  atmosphere  is  to  rise  in  the  room, 
it  also  must  be  admitted  at  about  the 
same  level.  And  just  so  far  as  Nature  is 
imitated  in  this  respect — and  only  so  far- 
will  ventilation  be  successful,  and  doubt, 
and  questioning  set  at  rest. 

Objections,  however,  arc  raised  to  this 
mode  of  admitting  cold  air.  The  answer 
to  these  objections  may  be  given  with 
some  such  explanation  as  this:  Just  so 
soon  as  a  stream  of  cold  air  is  admitted 
where  hot  air  is  being  forced  into  the 
same  room,  the  cool  air  in  all  its  purity 
becomes  immediately  expanded  by  the 
warmth,  rises  to  the  top,  carrying  with 
it  the  impurities  being  generated  by  the 
occupants  of  the  room,  and  then  floats 
away  by  its  own  law  of  expansion — 
through  the  apertures  made  in  or  near 
the  ceiling  for  that  purpose,  the  very 
warmth  derived  from  the  breath  and 
bodies  of  those  present,  giving  additional 
impetus,  by  the  union  of  currents  they 
effect,  with  the  general  current  in  the 
room. 

But  in  order  to  see  that  we  are  not  at- 
taching too  much  importance  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  proper  mode  and  an  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation,  let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine the  noxious  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  atmosphere  of  a  school 
room.  First  in  importance,  perhaps,  is 
that  arising  from  respiration.  From  fif- 
teen to  twenty  pints  of  vitiated  air  is  upon 
the  average  expired  each  minute  from  the 
lungs.  At  each  expiration  a  volume  of 
poison  is  cast  into  the  air  about  us.  In 
addition  to  having  robbed  the  atmosphere 
of  a  portion  of  its  vital  part,  we  also  set 
free  at  the  same  time  its  nitrogen,  which 
forms  four-fifths  of  its  bulk,  aAd  which 
is  a  gas  that  will  not  support  life. 

Then  follow  the  exhalations  from  the 
skin.  Here  you  must  permit  mc,  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear,  to 
make  a  little  digression. 

Under  a  microscope  of  sufficient  power 
2-vol.  IV,  No.  1. 
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it  will  be  observed  that  the  human  skin 
is  punctured,  as  it  were,  with  almost  in- 
numerable small  orifices,  probably  aver- 
aging three  thousand  five  hundred  to  the 
square  inch.  These  orifices  are  the  open- 
ings of  the  perspiratory  ducts  from  which 
the  perspiration  may  be  seen  at  times  to 
flow.  Now,  these  ducts,  or  channels,  or 
tubes  as  they  are  variously  called,  commu- 
nicate with  little  cavities  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  true  skin  which  contain 
very  small  glands,  whose  function  is  to 
receive  the  impure  blood  always  passing 
into  them,  and  to  purify  it  by  casting  out, 
through  the  perspiratory  ducts,  the  waste 
and  offensive  matters  which  it  contained. 
The  blood  being  thus  purified,  another 
set  of  vessels  carries  it  back  again  to  the 
body,  and  this  work  in  the  skin  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  *  *  *  There  are 
sixty  feet  of  these  little  ducts,  or  canals, 
to  every  square  inch  of  the  human  skin. 
Now,  the  number  of  square  inches  of 
surface  on  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and 
bulk  is  2,500;  the  number  of  pores  7,000,- 
OOO;  and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspir- 
atory tube  1,750,003,  that  is,  145,833  feet, 
or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly  twenty-eight 
miles.  Such  a  vast  piece  of  mechanism 
must  needs  have  very  important  duties  to 
perform,  duties  most  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  human  economy.  Not  the 
least  important  of  these  is  the  one  already 
alluded  to — the  casting  out  of  the  impur- 
ities  of  the  blood,  the  retaining  of  which, 
because  the  pores  are  closed  by  winter 
cold  air  from  upper  sashes,  or  the  impart- 
ing of  which  to  another,  because  of  want 
of  ventilation,  is  equally  destructive  to 
health  and  to  life. 

That  these  impurities,  or  emanations 
from  the  skin,  should  in  quantity  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  mechanism  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  off,  you 
w^ould  be  prepared  to  expect.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  that  it  amounts  to  about  thirty-three 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  these 
figures  before  us,  it  is  incredible  that  any 
one  should  be  found  in  connection  with 


public  schools,  indifferent  to  this  subject 
of  ventilation.  And  yet  these  figures  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  book  upon 
the  subject. 

But  am  I  not  making  the  worst  of  a 
bad  case — am  I  not  exaggerating?  Are 
these  products  of  perspiration  so  poison- 
ous in  their  character  as  is  set  down? 
Thi^  has  been  tested  in  a  very  startling 
manner,  and  admits  of  very  immediate 
proof.  It  was  wished  upon  the  occasion 
of  some  great  celebration,  to  have  a  llv- 
Ing. figure  to  represent  the  Golden  Age, 
and  a  poor  child  was  innocently  covered 
all  over  with  gold-leaf  and  varnished. 
The  child  died  in  about  six  hours.    ♦  * 

I  have  confined  myself,  so  far,  in  speak- 
ing of  poisonous  emanations  of  the  skin 
to  those  which  are  given  out  in  health ; 
but  to  lend  force  to  what  I  have  just  said, 
it  may  hot  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to 
those  which  arise  from  disease.  To  be 
sure  these  may  be  said  to  be  exceptional 
cases ;  nevertheless  they  are,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, sufficiently  common  to  warrant,  if 
not  to  demand,  some  notice.  There  is  a 
class  of  serious  diseases  which,  by  medi- 
cal men,  are  knowm  as  contagious,  and 
by  the  public,  as  *' catching  diseases;" 
such  for  Instance  as  typhoid  fever,  small 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  meales,  etc.  Now,  the 
poisonous  matter  of  any  one  of  these 
diseases  given  out  in  a  school  room  by  a 
diseased  pupil  is  sufficient  to  so  affect  the 
school  atmosphere  as  to  convey  the  dis- 
ease. Hence,  in  time  of  epidemics,  ven- 
tilation becomes  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary, since  it  is  the  only  practicable  means 
— the  only  means  the  teacher  possesses — 
that  can  be  used  as  a  preventive  of  disease ; 
it  being  well  understood  that  where  Ten  - 
tilation  is  corwpkte,  in  other  tcords^  tthere  the 
gaseous  poison  is  fredy  diluted  uith  atmos- 
pheric aivj  the  sphere  of  its  operation  is 
very  limitedy 

There  is  3'et  another  source  of  poison- 
ous emanation  to  which  schools  are  ex- 
posed; I  mean  the  clothing  of  children. 
Concerning  cleanliness  in  general,  the 
teacher  can  not  lay  too  great  stress ;  but 
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uncleanliness  in  the  scholar's  clothing— 
I  mean  uncleanliness  as  well  to  the  nose 
as  to  the  eye — is  a  matter  that  should  not 
escape  notice.  There  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  most  marked  odor  attached  to  wool- 
en clothing  that  has  been  shnt  up  in  some 
close  and  neglected  dwelling,  if  only  for 
a  night,  and  be  assured  such  odor  is  of 
poisonous  character. 

But  sometimes  disease  and  death  are 
carried  by  wciolen  clothing,  that  gives 
you  no  notice  by  its  appearance,  or  un- 
pleasant odor.  A  London  physician  of 
the  highest  standing  in  his  profession, 
relates,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  a  piece 
of  flannel  used  on  a  child's  neck  in  a 
family  that  had  suffered  from  scarlet 
fever,  gave  rise  a  year  afterwards  to  the 
same  disease,  in  the  same  house,  which 
had  been  vacant  during  the  time.  The 
flannel  had  been  shut  up  in  a  close  draw- 
er, and  not  been  exposed  to  the  air. 


pure  air — it  is  rather  to  be  regarded, 
oft  times,  as  atmosphere  of  poison — 
such  as  is  to  be  foniid  in  ships  which  are 
unclean,  badly  ventilated  or  over-crowd- 
ed, or  in  prisons  or  hospitals.  Confle- 
quently  it  must  and  does  give  rise  to  and 
become,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  this  city, 
the  exciting  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  You 
cannot  live  on  poison;  and  whether  you 
eat  it,  or  drink  it,  or  breathe  it,  the  result 
is  the  same.  I  cannot  easily  imagine  a 
more  prolific  source  of  disease  than  the 
one  we  are  now  considering,  especially, 
as  I  have  before  said,  when  an  epidemic 
atmosphere  prevails;  the  predisposed  be- 
ing ready  to  take  on  disease. 

But  beside  the  ills  which  arise  to  health 
from  air  filled  with  animal  emanations, 
there  is  another  class  of  ills  which  occur 
from  the  presence  of  too  much  carbonic 
acid  gas,  so  freely  and  so  constantly 
poured  forth  by  the  breath  and  the  skin. 


Another  source  of  impure  air  is  only  1 1  mean  nervous  diseases. 


too  noticeable  in  schools  heated  by  fur- 
naces, particularly  when  from  the  com- 
parative  mildness  of  the  weather  little 
fire  is  required,  but  is  liable  to  occur  at 
other  times,  as  I  have  personally  observ- 
ed in  the  Second  Ward  School  House  of 
this  city,  which  is  claimed  to  be  one  of 
our  best  arranged  buildings. 

We  have  seen  how  the  foul  air  of  the 
neglected  school  room  is  constituted. 
Robbed  of  its  life-preserving  oxygen; 
filled  more  or  less  with  life-destroying 
carbonic  acid  gas;  loaded  with  poison- 
ous emanations  from  the  breath,  from  the 
skin,  from  the  clothing,  and  sometimes 
from  external  emanations;  the  room 
warmed  with  air  at  times  more  or  less  de- 
prived of  its  moisture,  and  at  times 
loaded  with  the  products  of  combustion ; 
ventilated  in  a  way  calculated  to  do 
almost  as  much  harm  as  good ; — we  have 


That  we  may  appreciate  the  action  of 
this  poison  in  our  schools,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  run  over  its  effects  in  the  order 
in  which  they  commonly  occur.  When 
this  gas  has  accumulated  to  the  extent  of 
one  per  cent,  in  the  air  respired,  feelings 
of  faintness  and  uneasiness  across  the 
brow  begin.  At  two  per  cent,  the  heart 
is  quickened,  the  faintness  greater;  there 
is  some  giddiness  and  nausea.  At  three 
per  cent,  there  are  vertigo,  fluttering  of 
the  heart,  nausea  and  sickness,  followed 
by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  muscular 
prostration.  At  this  moment  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  become  very  feeble, 
the  skin  relaxes,  and  is  bedewed  with  a 
cool,  clammy  perspiration.  These  symp- 
toma  deepen  with  the  increased  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  respired,  until 
the  utmost  limit  of  toleration  is  reached. 
From  these  effects  it  is  certain  that  con- 


already  heard  all  this,— but  it  is  not  pos-  ]  flnement  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
sible  that  we  shall  ever  hear  the  amount 
of  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  be- 
cause too  general  and  possibly  spread 
over  a  life  time.  •  *  *  The  atmos- 
phere of  8  school  room  is  not  simply  im- 


carbonic  acid,  even  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent,  only,  quickly  deranges  the 
functions  of  the  heart  and  ultimately  de- 
teriorates the  tissues  themselves  of  that 
organ.    It  is  certain  that  in  this  func- 
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tional  disturbance  lie  the  germs  of  or- ; 
ganic  mischief,  and  that  frequent  repe- 1 
titions  of  this  cause  will  undoubtedly  • 
end  in  organic  disease.   "We  can  at 
most,"  says  Hufeland,  "  breathe  the  same 
air  only  four  times;  for  it  is  then,  from 
the  finest  support  of  life,  converted  by 

ourselves  into  the  most  deadly  poison." 

 A  

ExeentUe  g«Mloii  of  the  State  Teaehen*  Amo> 
elation. 

Madi»on,  Wis.,  Dec.  SO,  1878. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association,  with  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  met  in  the  room 
of  the  bank  comptroller,  in  the  state  cap- 
itol,  and  organized  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  La  Crosse, 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Prayer  w^as  offered  by  Dr.  Chapin,  of 
Beloit  College. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  topic  upon 
the  programme,  "  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance,"  was  opened  by  Supt.  Cuandler 
of  Dane  county. 

Mr.  CuANDLER  said  that  the  pressure 
of  oflSclal  business  had  prevented  him 
from  making  a  full  preparation,  but  he 
would  make  no  apology.  This  subject 
had  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  and 
a  strong  pressure  was  being  brought  to 
adopt  this  measure  here.  All  of  us,  no 
doubt,  wished  to  do  right.  He  would 
call  attention  to  a  few  points  which 
should  be  attended  to.  The  topic  of  com- 
pulsory attendance,  involves : 

1st.  The  enforced  attendance  of  every 
child  upon  the  public  school  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  read,  write  and  cipher  In 
simple  numbers.  We  must  insist  that 
this  attendance  be  long  enough  to  reach 
these  results.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  as  brief  a  time  as  one  would  at 
first  think.  It  usually  takes  from  five  to 
eight  years.  This  then,  involves  the  en- 
forced attendance  upon  school  during 
this  length  of  time.  We  must  look  at 
this  qu?stion  i«   all   its  bearings.  We 


must  determine  the  age,  which  shall  be 
included  in  the  operation  of  this  law. 
This  will  be  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulty.  Select  any  five  years  of  a  child's 
life,  and  there  will  be  some  difficulty  to 
say  that  the  law  shall  lay  its  hand  upon 
the  child,  and  take  him  fVom  the  control 
of  the  parent  who  may  need  his  services 
in  manual  labor. 

2.  This  measure  involves  the  superse- 
durc  of  parental  authority,  or  rather  the 
assumption  of  parental  authority  by  the 
State.  This  is  an  innovation.  At  first 
thought  this  may  not  seem  far  out  of  the 
way.  As  we  look  at  the  dangers  of  the 
State  from  ignorance,  and  the  right  of 
the  State,  it  may  not  seem  very  objection- 
able, but  it  is  an  innovation,  and  one 
which  will  meet  with  opposition.  And 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  State 
has  the  right  to  assume  all  the  authority 
which  the  enforcement  of  this  law  would 
require.  This  supersedure  of  parental 
authority  involves  other  matters  —  it 
brings  with  the  question  the  right  of  the 
parents  to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to 
the  propriet}'  of  patronizing  certain 
schools.  Certain  parents  felt  loth  to  pat- 
ronize the  public  schools,  and  knowing 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  public 
schools,  he  himself  would  not  only  neg- 
lect,  but  refuse  to  send  to  the  public 
school. 

It  was  a  serious  question  whether  the 
assumption  that  the  merest  rudiments  of 
learning  wonld  make  the  child  a  better 
citizen.  He  would  not  argue  against 
learning,  but  he  thought  that  a  little  learn- 
ing was  a  dangerous  thing. 

8.  It  involves  the  assumption  that  the 
merest  fragment  of  learning  thm  acquired 
would  render  the  child  a  better  citizen. 
He  was  in  not  in  favor  of  ignorance.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  most  widely  spread 
education.  But  take  away  the  stimulus 
of  love  and  bring  him  Into  bondage  to 
compulsion,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
we  would  gain  as  good  results  as  now. 

This  law  implies, 

1st.  Such  an  indifference  to  and  neglect 
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of  our  present  school  facilities,  as  to  re-  ! 
quire  it.  It  would  be  unwise  to  ask  for 
such  a  law  if  there  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous demand  lor  it.  Is  there  such  indiffer- 
ence ?  To  answer  this  we  must  fall  back 
to  statistics.  The  figures  published  show 
tliat  a  large  number  of  our  children  are 
not  attending  school,  and  our  last  census 
shows  tliat  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase. 
He  had  a  theory  on  tliis  point,  and  did 
not  think  it  proved  this  indifference. 

2.  Such  an  absence  of  parental  care 
and  such  indifference  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  their  children  as  to  demand  such 
a  law.  It  might  be  well  in  some  cases  to 
pass  laws  to  provide  against  some  future 
evils.  If  the  depraved  tendencies  of  our 
nation  are  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  our  citizens  will  thus  neglect 
their  children,  then  it  might  be  well  to 
pass  such  a  law.  But  we  need  the  most 
positive  proof  that  such  depravity  exists. 

3.  Such  a  mercenary  spirit  and  prac- 
tice in  the  employment  of  children  of 
tender  age  in  manual  labor,  as  to  demand 
such  a  law.  If  this  is  the  case  here 
among  us,  we  ought  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  at  least  the  care  we 
give  to  dumb  animals.  But  does  this  state 
of  things  exist  in  Wisconsin?  On  one 
side  of  his  district  they  raised  tobacco, 
and  It  interfered  with  the  schooling  of 
the  children.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to 
favor  a  law  forbidding  children  to  be  kept 
out  of  school  to  tend  tobacco.  But  on 
the  other  side  of  his  district  they  raised 
onions,  and  to  be  consistent,  he  must  also 
prohibit  children  from  being  employed 
in  weeding  onions. 

He  had  alluded  to  the  census  report  of 
growing  illiteracy.  His  theory  was  that 
the  illiteracy  does  not  grow  out  of  neg- 
lect of  our  schools,  but  it  was  Jmported 
illiteracy.  It  was  largely  composed  of 
grown  up  young  people  who  were  kept 
from  school  by  their  pride.  He  knew  of 
cases  where  young  men  grown  were  read- 
ing in  the  same  class  with  children  of 
six  or  seven  years.  This  did  not  look 
like  neglect  of  school  privileges. 


!  The  figures  taken  from  his  notes  of 
visits  showed  that  but  one-half  of  the 
children  in  29  districts  were  attending 
school.  But  this  was  not  the  fact.  His 
visits  were  all  before  Christmas :  if  he 
should  make  his  visits  now  he  would  find 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  absentees  at  school. 
The  school-houses  in  his  district  aver- 
aged $600  in  value.  There  was  expended 
on  an  average  $4.25  for  every  pupil  in  the 
district.  This  did  not  argue  indifference. 
He  had  a  better  remedy.  It  was  to  have 
better  schools.  He  was  fearful  that  in 
our  great  zenl  to  have  schools  of  a  certain 
kind,  we  had  lost  sight  of  one  of  the 
greatest  aims  of  the  common  school.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  if  there  are 
scholars  in  the  district  who  do  not  attend, 
to  know  the  reason  why.  The  old  plan 
of  boarding  round  was  not  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
we  could  have  a  missionary  or  two  in 
every  district. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson  contin- 
ued the  argument.  He  found  himself 
alone  in  his  advocacy  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance. If  he  believed  in  the  question 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Ch.\ndler  he  would  also 
oppose  it.  The  child  had  a  right  to  an 
education,  and  no  person  had  a  right  to 
take  it  from  him  it.  He  would  not  favor 
sending  all  children  to  the  public  schools. 
We  have  academies  and  colleges  which 
are  not  public  schools.  He  would  hold 
that  the  child  had  a  right  to  an  educa- 
tion and  that  the  State  has  the  right  to 
enforce  this  education.  The  State  has  a 
right  to  say  how  much  we  must  know  at 
least  that  we  may  be  safe  citizens ;  and  it 
has  the  right  to  demand  this  education. 
The  child  may  get  it  anywhere,  at  home 
or  in  college,  but  he  must  have  this. 

Prof.  NoiiTH  of  Pewaukee,  said  he  did 
not  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  see 
that  each  child  should  have  an  educa- 
tion. He  would  go  further,  it  was  the 
duly  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  habits  of  industr}-.  A  close  logi- 
cian might  go  on  and  prove  that  law. 
It  is  not  expedient,  for  it  would  fail. 
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No  board  of  supervisors  would  dare  to 
put  it  in  force.  The  dog  law  could  not 
be  enforced. 

It  is  not  necessary.  In  Waukesha  Co., 
tlie  per  centage  of  attendance  from  7  to 
14,  was  over  86. 

3fr.  Chandler  said  the  attendance  in 
iiis  district  was  over 

Mr.  North  said  he  knew  that  Wauke- 
sha county  was  not  at  the  head,  hut  he 
held  that  an  attendance  of  80  per  cent, 
gave  no  caase  for  alarm  for  the  common, 
wealth,  and  this  was  the  only  reason  for 
this  law. 

In  Waukesha  county  each  child  had  on 
an  average  40  weeks  schooling.  A  per- 
son  so  educated  was  not  a  dangerous  cit- 
izen. 

A  man  was  not  necessarily  a  bad  citi- 
zen because  he  could  not  read  and  write. 
He  knew  plenty  of  them  in  Waukesha 
county.  Whenever  there  was  a  really 
good  school,  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
The  idea  that  every  good-for-nothing 
teacher  should  have  the  power  to  compel 
the  children  to  drink  of  his  muddy  water 
was  an  outrage.  To  make  a  horse  eat, 
give  him  something  better  than  an  empty 
rack.  To  give  better  advantages  was  all 
the  compulsion  necessary. 

Dr.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  said : 
Two  or  three  questions  had  ari.sen  in  his 
mind  which  had  been  partially  answered, 
These  questions  were : 

Ist.  la  it  necessary  to  attain  the  end? 

2d.  Is  it  practicable? 

B<1.  Supposing  such  a  law  was  enacted, 
would  it  accomplish  the  object  ?  In  some 
communities  such  might  be  the  only 
remedy.  But  such  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  in  Wisconsin.  He  thought  that 
illiteracy  had  been  referred  to  its  true 
cause.  He  thought  that  other  agencies 
would  reach  the  end  quicker  than  legisla- 
tion, of  which  he  thought  we  had  ten 
times  too  much. 

Dr.  Fallows  said  that  he  had  been  j 
slow  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  in 
this  Staite  the  law  should  step  in  and  com- 
pel the  parent  to  send  his  children  to  ; 


school.  Looking  at  the  working  of  the 
laws  in  European  countries  and  in  the 
States  in  this  country  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  looking  at  the  54,000  per- 
sons in  this  State  who  could  not  write,  he 
thought  that  the  law  should  step  in. 
There  were  over  50,000  children  in  Wis- 
consin who  never  attended  school  at  all. 

Dr.  Chapin  asked  if  Gen.  Fallows  had 
discovered  any  way  by  which  the  law- 
could  be  enforced  ? 

Dr.  Fallows  said  he  had  not. 

Dr.  Chapin  said  that  Gl'IZOT  said  that 
Gregory  failed  as  a  reformer  from  at- 
tempting too  much. 

Dr.  TwoMBLY  said  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  compulsory  attendance.  This  involv- 
ed a  necessity  for  it.  If  there  were  no 
children  to.  be  educated,  then  there  was 
need  for  it,  but  if  children  were  being 
neglected,  then  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
a  law  compelling  them.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  educational  statistics  were  unre- 
liable. He  knew  the  law  had  worked 
well  at  the  east.  But  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  laws  which  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  would  not  enforce.  The  first  duty 
would  be  the  missionary  work. 

Mr.  Marsh  criticised  the  statistics.  He 
knew  that  many  clerks  made  out  these 
figures'  without  leaving  the  house.  In 
one  instance  he  visited  every  family  in 
the  district,  and  found  the  number  twen- 
ty-five too  high  in  the  clerk's  report. 
Mr.  Rait,  of  Sheboygan,  said  that  he  con- 
gratulated Messrs.  North  and  Chand- 
ler upon  living  in  such  enlightened  re- 
gions. He  did  not;  of  all  the  children 
in  Sheboygan,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
census  attended  school.  He  said  tnat  in 
the  factories  there  were  boys  deformed 
by  being  put  to  labor  before  they  were 
strong  enough,  and  he  knew  they  were 
deformed,  mentally. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  said  it  was  unsafe  to 
reason  from  exeeptional  cases;  and  he 
knew  that  the  state  of  things  at  Sheboy- 
gan was  wholly  exceptional.  He  thought 
that  our  present  work  should  be  to  make 
the  schools  better;  and  he  thought  that 
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^vhere  the  schools  were  good,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  children  attended  school; 
that  the  effort  of  attraction  should  be 
more  thoroughly  tried  before  we  resort 
to  compulsion. 

Superintendent  Shaw,  of  Madison^  also 
presented  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  was  still  further  discussed 
by  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith  and  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Attend- 
ance on  Teachers*  Institutes  was  opened 
by  Prof.  RoBT.  Graham  :  No  one  could 
doubt  that  intelligence  was  necfessary  to 
the  well  being  of  a  republic.  What  means 
shall  be  used  to  secure  this  intelligence? 
Wisconsin  has  placed  upon  her  Constitu- 
tion that  district  schools  shall  alwaj's  be 
free.  To  supply  ■  these  schools  requires 
6,000  teachers,  and  to  properly  train  these 
teachers  requires  special  instruction.  He 
showed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  Wisconsin  had  received  no  special 
training.  Can  a  supply  of  properly 
trained  teachers  be  obtained  ?  The  nor- 
mal schools  furnish  about  600;  colleges 
and  high  schools  will  furnish  as  many 
more,  but  not  one- quarter  the  number  re- 
quired. In  this  state  of  things,  the  mea- 
gre aid  of  Institutes  may  be  of  great 
service.  This  Institute  work  was  dis- 
heartening, bat  faith  is  necessary.  The 
Normal  Board  and  the  State  have  both 
made  ample  provision  for  these  institutes. 
Every  County  Superintendent  is  obliged 
to  hold  one  each  year.  They  should  be 
held  mainly  in  September  and  October, 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  examina- 
tion. They  should  be  held  five  days,with 
two  sessions  a  day.  Work  to  be  done 
will  be  as  follows :  one-half  given  to  in- 
struction; one-third  given  to  school 
methods;  one-sixth  to  model  class-work 
and  criticism.  Teachers  do  not  attend 
these  institutes, — not  50  per  cent,  of  the 
the  teachers  attend. 

Let  the  State  Superintendent  see  that 
each  County  Superintendent  holds  an  in- 
stitute, as  required  by  law.  Let  the  State 
Superintendent  publish  a  list  of  County 
Superintendents,  who  do,  and  do  not, 


hold  institutes.  Let  each  County  Super- 
intendent notify  each  teacher  of  the 
institute,  and  publish  a  list  of  teachers 
in  attendance,  and  give  to  each  teacher  so 
attending  five  per  cent,  additional  on 
examination;  hold  the  institute  in  the 
fall ;.  give  at  the  spring  examination  cer- 
tificates for  only  six  months.  Let  each 
County  Superintendent  pledge  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty  per  cent,  of  teachers,  and  a 
failure  to  secure  this,  forfeit  the  State  aid 
the  next  year.  He  believed  that  this  plan 
would  secure  an  enlarged  attendance. 
He  would  emphasize  particularly  the 
point  of  requiring  the  publication,  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  so  that  teachers  might  come 
prepared.  If  they  were  well  prepared, 
they  would  be  anxious  to  come,  while  if 
they  were  consciously  ignorant,  they 
would  shrink  from  exposing  themselves 
to  unexpected  criticism. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof. 
Salisbury,  of  Whitewater.  He  said  the 
cause  of  education  does  not  command  so 
much  money  that  it  can  afford  to  waste  a 
dollar  of  what  it  has.  Our  teachers  are 
not  yet  so  well  equipped  that  they  can 
afford  to  neglect  any  means  of  improve, 
ment.  How  shall  institutes  be  made 
wort]i  their  cost  ?  In  compulsory  attend- 
ance, says  one;  deny  licenses  to  non-at 
tending  teachers,  say  others.  The  first 
essential  to  an  increased  and  satisfactory 
attendance  upon  tlie  institutes  of  the 
State,  is  that  they  be  made  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  educational  public. 
To  secure  this,  institutes  must  be  made 
really  valuable.  But  grant  perfection  to 
the  institute  itself,  there  is  yet  a  class  of 
so-called  teachers  who  will  not  volunta- 
rily seek  the  aid  oftered.  They  have  no 
love  for  perfection  even,  if  it  demand  of 
them  any  intellectual  exertion  or  pecuni- 
ary outlay.  How  shall  they  be  brought 
to  the  fountains,  except  they  be  com- 
pelled? The  institute  can  do  but  little 
for  such. 

The  superintendent  who  asks  for  com- 
pulsory legislation  gets  no  sympathy  of 
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mine.  He,  of  all  men,  can,  if  he  will,  do  ] 
most  to  improve  the  teaching  force,  and  ' 
to  keep  out  the  cheats  and  the  drones,  to  ] 
awaken  entliiisiasni  in  the  worthy,  and  to 
lead  them  to  all  sources  of  inspiration 
and  improvement.  But  there  are  certain 
outward  and,  so  to  speak,  mechanical 
measures,  the  adoption  of  which  will  do 
much  to  assist  both  superintendent  and 
teacher  in  overcoming  untoward  circum- 
stances. Let  it  be  once  understood  that 
the  institute  is  a  fixed  institution  of  reg- 
ular recurrence  at  convenient  seasons  and 
places,  and  a  great  step  is  gained.  Punc- 
tuality on  the  part  of  conductors  and 
lecturers  is  important.  Satisfactory  and 
definite  arrangements  for  cheap  board 
and  good  accommodations  are  of  the 
highest  consequence.  But  if  we  must 
have  any  compulsion  in  the  matter,  let  it 
be  local  and  indirect.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter:  the  institutes 
must  be  made  strong,  practical,  reliable, 
attractive,  even  though  they  cost  more 
money  and  labor  than  has  yet  been  ex- 
pended. But  above  all  and  behind  all 
there  must  stand  an  intelligent,  honest, 
litt  supervision.  Time  and  patience  are 
necessary ;  good  work  must  be  done  and 
continue,  and  in  this  we  will  put  our 
trust. 

Prof.  McGreooii,  of  Platteville,  said  it 
would  be  the  merest  impertinence  for  him 
to  aitempt  to  add  anything  to  what  had 
been  said;  but  he  would  most  heartily 
endorse  the  views  presented  by  Prof. 
Salisbury. 

Prof.  Allen,  of  the  State  University, 
then  presented  a  paper  upon  the  "Utility 
of  classical  studies  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline." 

[Th  is  paper  is  given  in  full  in  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Journal.] 

Prof.WiNCHELL,  of  Milwaukee,said  that 
he  would  not  attempt  any  remarks  in  ad- 
dition to  the  able  and  admirable  essay  of 
Prof.  Allen.  He  considered  the  subject 
as  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  worthy 
the  careful  attention  of  the  teachers.  He 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  study  | 


I  of  the  ancient  classics  in  our  high  schools! 
'  and  colleges,  and  fully  believed  in  the 
I  practical  utility  of  classical  studies.  He 
had  observed  that  pupils  who  had  been 
drilled  in  the  ancient  tongues  graduated 
ft'om  the  high  school  with  a  far  superior 
culture,  and  a  better  preparation  for  the 
higher  courses  of  instruction,  than  those 
who  had  not  pursued  such  studies. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thought  that  these 
studies  should  be  required  in  the  Normal 
School,  as  the  power  of  discrimination 
by  this  study  was  precisely  what  the 
teacher  needs. 

President  Chapin  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  begin  the  study  of  gram- 
mar with  Latin  rather  than  with  EngHsh, 
as  is  the  custom.  He  said  that  at  ten 
years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  was 
pronounced  competent  to  parse  any  Eng- 
lish sentence.  Then  he  went  to  grammar 
school  and  began  Latin  grammar.  Here 
a  new  world  opened  to  him,  and  he  saw 
that  all  he  had  learned  in  English  gram- 
mar was  a  mere  mechanical  exercise; 
but  here  he  saw  that  no  sense  could  be 
got  out  of  a  Latin  sentence  before  the 
grammar  of  it  was  understood.  And  lie 
would  raise  the  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  children  to 
begin  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  Latin 
grammar.' 

Prof.  Kerr  said  thai  his  experience 
would  lead  him  to  answer  the  question 
by  President  Chapin  in  the  affirmative. 
He  had  always  considered  the  lime  spent 
in  the  abstrusities  of  English  grammar 
as  entirely  wasted. 

Prof.  Carpenter  stated  that  the  reason 
why  English  grammar  is  so  generally 
useless  is  because  it  is  not  English  gram- 
mar, but  Latin  grammar  in  an  English 
form. 

Prof.  Feulikg  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  this  topic  brought  up  as  a 
question  for  discussion,  as  he  supposed  it 
long  ago  settled.  He  thought  the  great 
benefits  of  the  study  of  language  were 
due  to  the  formative  elements;  and  in 
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this  he  (lid  not  see  why  other  languages 
possessing  the  same  peculiarities  would 
not  offer  the  same  benefits.  He  alluded 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  a  modern  language  under  the 
light  of  a  modern  philology.  , 

Rev.  Mr.  Puadt  said  that  he  thought ! 
the  earlier  a  student  could  begin  Latin 
I     the  more  rapid  would  be  his  progress. 

President  Albee  said  that  he  began 
life  in  a  saw  mill  and  thus  grew  up 
thoroughly  practical.  So  at  the  age  of 
21  he  began  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
on  the  idea  of  making  it  pay,  and  upon 
the  dollar  basis,  he  had  found  it  to  pa}^  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  saw  so 
much  culture  outside  of  classical  train- 
ing, that  he  sometimes  thought  that  he 
was  drifting  away  from  the  ideas  with 
which  he  graduated.  Is  there  not  so 
much  in  maUiematics  and  science  and  our 
own  language,  that  requires  our  attention 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  teach  classics  at  all  ?  The  prac- 
tical question  for  him,  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  school  preparing  teachers, 
was,  shall  we  leave  out  the  classical 
languages?  If  the  classics  were  in  all 
cases  additional,  it  would  be  well,  but  in 
most  cases  the  question  would  be,  what 
must  be  omitted?  shall  we  omit  anything 
for  the  classics,  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  thought  that 
here  in  Wisconsin  we  were  drifting  to- 
wards exclusively  English  studies.  He 
hoped  that  the  subject  would  be  further 
discussed,  and  a  report  given  upon  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Emery,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  President  Albee,  Prof.  Allen  and 
President  Chapin. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon,  Tuesday,  Dec.  30. 

The  session  opened  with  brief  reports 
by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  This  feature  of  the  session  was  of 
great  interest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parker,  a  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  was  appointed  to  invite 
the  County  Superintendents  to  m-eet  with 


the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The 
Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Prof 
McGrreoor,  and  Messrs.  Sabin  and 
HuTTON.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Rait,  of  Sheboygan,  Prof. 
,  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  reported  for 
!  their  several  localities.  J.  Q.  Emeut,  of 
Port  Atkinson,  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  late  Mr.  Purdy,  whose  influence 
was  still  manifest  there.  Prest.  Chapin 
reported  for  Beloit  College;  he  stated 
that  they  had  inaugurated  a  philosophi- 
cal course,  which  should  be  completely 
parallel  to  the  classical  course,  requiring 
as  much  preparation  and  giving  equal 
culture. 

Prof  Pettibone,  of  tRe  preparatory 
school  of  Beloit  College,  explained  the 
working  of  that  department.  Prof  East- 
man reported  for  the  Beloit  public 
schools;  Prof  Wood,  for  Racine;  Prof 
Winchbll.  for  the  Milwaukee  High 
School ;  Mr.  Marsh,  for  Waterloo ;  Prof 
Kerr,  for  the  State  University;  Supt. 
Shaw,  for  Madison;  Mr.  Sabin,  for  De- 
pere;  Supt.  Burton,  for  the  Orphan*s 
Home ;  President  Albee  reported  for  the 
Oshkosh  Normal  School,  which  the  past 
year  had  sent  out  70  teachers.  Supt. 
HuTCHiNS  reported  for  Fond  du  Lac; 
Prof.  McGregor,  for  Platteville  Normal 
School ;  Mr.  Dubkbe  reported  a  growing 
interest  in  classical  studies  in  Kenosha; 
Mr.  Brough  reported  for  La  Crosse; 
Mr.  Currier,  for  Stoughton.  Dr.  Fal- 
lows was  called  on,  who  spoke  for  the 
State  at  large,  alluded  to  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  State  University,  and 
the  colleges  of  the  State;  said  that  we 
had  the  best  institute  system  of  any  State, 
and  a  common  school  system  of  which 
all  should  be  proud. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, spoke  upon  "  The  Relation  of  the 
different  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
State."  He  laid  down  the  following  pro- 
positions: 

\.  That  the  education  furnished  by  the  State 
should  be  fundamental  or  disciplinary  and  not 
technical. 
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2.  That  provided  It  remains  thus  fundameotal 
the  State  may  furnish  any  grad6  of  Instruction.  ^ 

3.  That  the  strictest  economy  of  time,  money  i 
and  force  should  be  demanded. 

4.  That  such  economy  demands  that  our  educa-  ' 
tlonal  forces  be  so  adjusted  as  to  work  In  perfect 
harmony—no  results  being  unnecessarily  dupll-  1 
cated,  and  no  desirable  results  omitted.  I 

6.  That  economy  forbids  us  to  use  any  more  or  i 
more  expensive  force  than  just  sufllclent  to  ac-  ] 
complish  the  desired  result. 

From  these  propositioas  the  following  i 
inferences  were  drawn : 

1 .  The  State  should  determine  the  grade  of  each 
class  of  schools,  and  assign  to  each  its  appropriate 
work. 

2.  That  the  State  should  provide  schools  of  a 
grade  intermediate  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  University,  so  that  the  educational  cur- 
rent may  be  nowhere  obstructed. 

8.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  should  be 
fully  applied.  i 

[We  have  the  promise  of  a  resume  of  I 
his  remarks  for  next  month.]  | 

Mr.  Marsh  thought  that  if  the  educa- ; 
tlonal  work  of  the  State  were  under  mar- 
tial law,  such  a  system  might  be  enforc- 
ed ;  but  it  would  not  meet  the  public  ap- 
probation. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  that  when  any  new 
measure  is  proposed,  some  minds  could 
only  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  a  good  hand  to  do  it,  but  he 
had  but  a  few  moments  ago  said  that  they 
had  Just  now  adopted  this  very  system, 
and  had  established  nine  grades,  from 
which  no  child  could  graduate,  except 
upon  a  careful  examination.  This  point 
of  unity  is  one  which  we  must  forever 
keep  in  view,  and  the  great  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  that  pro- 
posed,  is  the  difficulties  imagined  to  be 
in  the  way. 

Dr.  Chapin  thought  the  discussion 
should  not  end  until  more  emphasis  had 
been  given  to  the  most  practical  point 
which  had  been  brought  forward,  and 
that  was  the  lack  of  intermediate  schools 
—  a  lack, which  ought  to  be  met.  Take 
the  number  of  young  men  in  all  our  col- 
leges, and  what  a  meagre  number  com- 
pared with  the  million  of  people  in  the 
State.   We  need  a  larger  culture,  a  broad- 


er development.  We  need  just  the  work 
done  as  suggested  in  the  paper  presented. 
We  need  a  practical  definition  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  and  such  work  well  done. 
Teachers  who  feel  that  there  is  something 
in  them  wish  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
to  teach  everything  up  to  geology,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  pupils  can 
neither  read,  write  nor  cipher  well.  He 
thought  the  paper  would  do  good,  if  it 
called  attention  to  this  single  point. 

Mr.  HoLPORD  thought  that  there  was  a  I 
damming  up  behind  the  point  mention- 
ed, and  that  the  primary  schools  needed 
attention,  as  %vell  as  the  intermediate 
schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Emery,  the  thanks- 
of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  the 
railway  companies,  the  hotels,  W.  D. 
Parker,  the  railway  clerk,  and  the  press,, 
for  courtesies  extended.  i 

EVENING  SESSION,  DeC.  30. 

Prof.  Parker  stated  that  this  meeting 
was  not  the  regular  session  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association,  but  had  grown  out 
of  the  PrincipaPs  Association.  At  the 
summer  meeting  there  was  but  little  op- 
portunity for  discussion,  and  this  meet- 
ing had  grown  out  of  a  felt  want.  As  yet 
it  had  no  regular  organization,  and  the 
question  was  whether  we  should  abandon 
the  measure  or  go  on.  He  proposed  that 
we  organize  under  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  moved  that  the  officers  of  that  Asso- 
ciation be  requested  to  call  annually  & 
meeting  of  all  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  at  the  capitol,  at  this  time  each 
year,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hobbinb  of  Madison,  read 
a  paper  ppon  the  Sanitary  Regulations  of 
the  School  Room  and  Number  of  School 
Hours. 

[This  important  paper  is  printed  in 
part,  in  the  present  number,  and  will  be 
finished  next  month.] 

On  motion  of  Prof.  McGregor,  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered 
to  Dr.  HoBBiNS  for  his  able  and  practical 
paper. 
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Mr.  Lrm.B,  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  said 
that  the  Blind  Asylum  was  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State.  They  receiv- 
ed pupils  from  8  to  20 ;  although  most  of 
them  postponed  their  education  until 
they  had  grown  up.  Their  work  was  di- 
Tided  int^  three  classes ;  1st,  the  common 
school  studies ;  2d,  the  high  school  studies 
and  lastly,  music.  The  three  best  organs 
in  Rock  county  were  played  by  blind 
men.  Every  child  was  also  taught  some 
industrial  calling.  The  hand  must  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  eye.  The 
number  of  avocations  which  the  blind 
can  pursue  is  necessarily  limited.  Boys 
are  taught  broom-making,  and  the  girls 
are  taught  music  and  sewing.. 

Mr.  Weed,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
tern,  was  glad  to  see  that  his  institution 
vas  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Khool  system  of  the  State.  Some  ex- 
pected too  much  and  others  too  little  of 
tkeir  pupils,  as  no  standard  could  be  fix- 
fd.  They  sought  to  give  the  mutes  the 
power  of  communicating  wkh  each  other, 
and  generally  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing. He  asked  the  teachers  to  forward 
the  names  of  any  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren in  their  districts. 

Mr.  HsNDBrcKSON,  of  the  Industrial 
School,  said  that  he  came  to  listen  and 
not  to  speak,  but  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tenity  to  speak  for  the  institution  which 
he  represented,  as  he  was  aware  that  from 
Ihe  nature  of  their  work;  it  was  not  very 
veil  known.  But  while  at  Whitewater 
he  aaw  in  the  basement  of  the  Normal 
School  some  of  the  stones  from  the  old 
industrial  school,  which  was  burned 
4own  a  few  years  ago.  This  ho  took  as 
u  augury  that  the  industrial  schc^l  had 
tttered  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
They  had  three  classes  —  criminals,  in- 
forrigibles  and  vagrants.  They  were  all 
bright  capable  boys,  ready  to  learn  busi- 
ness habits,  if  not  apt  to  learn  by  the 
slow  process  of  learning  by  books.  They 
had  IW  pupils.  Boys  were  educated  in  the 
common  school  branches  and  every  one 

taught  a  trade.   The  boys  were  divided 


into  families,  each  family  being  in  charge 
of  a  man  and  woman,  who  take  the  place, 
so  far  as  care  is  concerned,  of  father  and 
mother.   Every  boy  has  an  employment 
—  some  in  the  tailor  shop,  some  in  the 
shoe  shop,  and  others  in  the  broom  shop. 
He  thought  there  was  great  need  of  an 
industrial  school  for  girls.   *   *   *  * 
President  Arey,  of  the  Whitewater 
I  Normal  School,  and  W.   D.  Parker, 
I  Principal  of  Janesville    High  School, 
i  presented  papers  on  the  "  Relation  of  the 
I  Public  Schools  to  the  Moral  and  Social 
j  Well-being  of  the  Community. 
I    [We  shall  give  these  papers  hereafter.] 
Wednesday,  a.  m.,  Dec.  31. 
E.  H.  Spr.^oite,  Principal  at  Elkhorn, 
I  read  a  paper  upon     What  Shall  we 
j  Teach,'*  and  A.  J.  Hittton,  of  West  Eau 
I  Claire,  one  upon  "  The  Moral  Education 
of  the  School  Grounds  and  their  Sur- 
roundings." 

[We  hope  to  obtain  these  papers  for 
future  publication.] 

Prof.  Curtis  of  the  Winona  Normal 
School  gave  an  exercise  in  penmanship,, 
illustrating  his  system  of  teaching. 

Upon  motion  of  R.  C.  Spencer,  Presi- 
dent ol  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  the 
Association  extended  to  Prof.  Curtis  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting  and 
instructive  exercise. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  opened  the  discussion 
upon  the  topic,  "  How  can  the  teachers* 
profession  be  rendered  more  respected, 
and  less  precarious  He  said  that  the 
second  point  was  embraced  in  the  first. 
The  first  inquiry  to  be  made  is:  Is  there 
a  teacher's  profession  ?  If  there  is  not^ 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  the 
teachers's  calling  a  true  profession.  When 
this  is  done,  the  teacher's  position  will  at 
once  be  less  precarious.  Another  im- 
portant means  is  to  secure  proper  organ- 
ization. We  had  a  loose  sort  of  organi- 
zation, called  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
tion,  but  it  was  ephemeral.  It  should  be 
made  a  permanent  organization,  with 
corporate  rights  and  powers.  Another 
means  is  the  establishment  of  profes- 
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sional  schools  of  didaciics.  It  is  true 
that  we  already  have  Normal  schools, 
but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
teacher  should  be  as  thoroughly  prepared 
for  his  work  as  the  physician  or  clergy- 
man. The  ability  to  leach  did  not  come 
to  any  man  by  intuition. 

Prof.  McGregor,  of  Platteville,  con- 
tinued the  discussion.  He  said  that  a 
simple  statement  of  propositions  was  all 
that  was  needed.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  teachers  were  not  respected. 
He  thought  they  were,  bnt  if  their  posi- 
tion could  be  rendered  less  unstable  they 
would  be  more  respected. 

Another  reason  is  the  fickleness  of  Dis- 
trict Boards.  Fault  is  found  with  the 
teacher,  whispered  at  first,  finally  the 
Board  is  enlisted  and  the  position  made 
uncomfortable. 

Another  reason  sometimes  assigned  is 
inadequacy  of  salary,  but  he  thought  that 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  teachers  were 
receiving  all' that  they  earned.  When 
teachers  fitted  themselves  to  earn  more, 
salaries  would  be  higher. 

Another  reason  is  that  in  most  districts 
school  is  kept  not  to  exceed  five  months. 
The  teachers  therefore  must  seek  other 
employment  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
first  remedy  is  to  seek  teachers  of  ma- 
turer  years.  The  law  now  allows  a  cer- 
tificate to  be  issued  to  all  persons  over  16; 
he  proposed  that  State  certificates  be  is- 
sued to  persons  who  have  successfully 
and  successively  taught  in  the  same  place 
for  five  years.  It  might  be  a  visionary 
suggestion,  but  would  it  not  be  well  for 
our  villages  to  build  a  house  for  the 
teacher,  as  churches  build  a  parsonage 
for  the  preacher.  He  endorsed  the  view 
of  Mr.  Pradt  favoring  a  closer  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  support.  He  did  not  ad- 
vocate strikes,  but  he  would  cultivate  a 
greater  e^pirxt  du  cor])s.  There  ought  to 
be  in  every  Assembly  district  a  teachers' 
association,  holding  three  or  four  meet- 
ings a  year. 

The  great  want  is  ability.  Wc  all  ad- 
mire ability,  bow  to  ability,  and  respect 


j  ability,  although  we  may  not  admire  th< 

;  channel  into  which  it  has  turned  its  eneti 
I  . 
.  gies. 

i    [Messrs.  North,  Chandler,  Chipmax; 
I  HoLFORD  and  others,  made  forcible  nj 
I  marks  upon  the  subject,  sustaining  tbi 
'  general  views  taken  by  the  other  geDtk| 
men,  but  it  was  we  presume,  in  the  li 
porter's  absence,  as  we  do  not  find  a  skettl 
of  them.] 

Mr.  Reynolds  thought  that  this  wii 
of  professional  spirit  among  teachers  I 
due  to  the  fact  that,  from  Maine  to  Flo 
ida,  no  teacher  knows  at  the  end  of  i 
school  year  where  he  is  to  be  the  nej 
year.  Boards  of  education  are  apt  to  I 
arbitrary  and  discharge  teachers  upi 
mere  whims,  so  that  no  one  feels  that  I 
has  any  certain  tenure  of  ofiice. 
Adjourned  until  8  p.  bc. 

afternoon  session,  Dec.  31. 
Meeting  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Rc 

NOLD8. 

After  various  remarks  by  different  il 
dividuals,  the  meeting  adjourned  M/i^di 
B.  M.  REYNOLDS,  Premdenl 
J.  Q.  Emert,  Swretary, 


CONYEXTIOK  OF  COUNTY  SVPEBINTKHBKill 

The  County  Superintendents  of  Scho<i 
met  in  Annual  Session  in  Madison,  Mol 
day  evening,  Dec.  29, 1873. 

Hon.  Samuel  Fallows  was  unan' 
mously  called  to  the  chair,  and  Geoboi 
Skewer,  of  Racine  county,  was  choael 
Secretary. 

On  calling  the  roll  of  Superintendent 
and  Superintendents  elect,  the  followiii 
were  found  to  be  present : 


I  Alex.  P.  Norlli, 

A.  A.  Snencer, 
I  Thos.  Malone, 
;  W.  H,  Holford, 
1  LeRoy  J.  Burlingame, 
I  Theo.  S.  Chipman, 
I  J.  B.  Tracy, 
I  W.  B.  Minaghan, 
j  O.  B.  Wyman, 

Michael  Kirwau, 
I  A.  O.  Wright, 
'  M.  J.  Prawley, 

W.  J.  Johnson. 


Geo.  Skewes. 
I.  N.  Stewart, 
W.  J.  Waggonei 
J.  H.  Terrj', 
S.  A.  Craig, 
W.  H.  Chandler 
D.  H.  Morgan, 
J.  S.  Foley, 
M.  H.  Lynch, 
P.  Flanagan, 
A.  E.  Howard, 
W.  H.  Peck, 
J.  T.  Flavin. 
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Gen.  F.\LLOWS  introduced  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Searing,  State  Superintendent 
elect. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Chakdler,  the 
meeting  adjourned  for  the  evening  to 
isieet  in  joint  session  with  the  Executive 
fiession  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assoc i- 
Ition. 

Tuesday  Morning,  Dec.  80. 

C.  E.  Hears,  of  Polk  county,  not  being 
iresent,the  subject  assigned  him,  "Town- 
iiip  system  to  be  made  compulsory,"  was 
wnitted,  and  J.  H.  Terry,  of  Sauk  county, 
lead  a  paper  on  extending  the  time  of 
founty  certificates.  He  would  have  the 
Ksent  first  grade  certificates  done  away 
rith,  as  they  nearly  approach  the  five 
fears'  state  certificate,  and  make  the  pres- 
IBt  second  grade  certificate  answer  for 
fte  first  grade  with  two  years'  duration ; 
Ike  second  as  the  third  now  stands,  and 
Ibra  third  the  same  as  for  the  second,  but 
with  a  lower  standing. 

Michael  Kirwan  objected  to  this 
Change,  and  preferred  to  change  the  state 
certificates,  uniting  the  present  second 
pade  and  limited  five  years'  certificates, 
r  Alex.  F.  North  objected  to  the  first 
pade  certificates  being  granted  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  as  it  might  remove  a 
number  of  teachers  from  the  examina- 
|ions  of  the  incoming  Superintendent. 

W.  H.  Holford  would  grant  third  grades 
Ibr  six  months,  and  second  grades  for 
eighteen  months,  and  first  grades  for  two 

I  Theo.  8.  Chipman  w^ould  grant  third 
grades  for  one  year,  second  grades  for 
two  years,  and  first  grades  for  three  years. 

I. K.Stewart  concurred  with  Mr.  North 
ia  that  first  grade  certificates  be  granted 
bat  for  two  years. 

On  motion,  tlie  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  three.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed  Alex.  P.  North,  chairman,  W.  H. 
Chandler  and  Michael  Kirwan. 

A.  0.  Wright  being  absent,  the  subject 
"  Increase  of  School  Fund"  was  passed 
f»ver  and  A.  F.  North  called  on  to  Hpeak 


to  the  subject :  "  Change  of  the  time  of 
electing  County  Superintendent." 

He  would  not  change  the  time  but  let 
political  parties  be  responsible  for  the 
men  they  selected  to  fill  this  important 
ofiice. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  take  the  matter 
out  of  politics  altogether,  and  place  the 
appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  North  moved  that  the  subject  be 
dropped.   Motion  prevailetl. 

*'  School  Visitation"  was  spoken  upon 
by  W.  H.  Chandler.  School  visitation 
should  be  attended  by  a  careful  collation 
of  facts  and  statistics.  He  takes  notes  on 
matters  worthy  of  mention  and  publishes 
them  in  the  paper  of  his  district.  He 
works  with  the  children  by  talking  to 
them  about  what  is  desirable  to  have  in 
the  school  room  and  having  them  appeal 
to  their  parents  for  those  improvements 
which  their  superintendent  says  they 
ought  to  have.  Made  some  suggestion 
about  not  condemning  school  houses,  as 
the  better  sentiment  should  prevail  that 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  district  in 
having  its  school  building  condemned. 

A.  F.  North  approved  of  what  was  said 
by  the  last  speaker.  Would  approve  of 
visiting  schools  at  least  one-half  of  a  day 
at  a  time ;  also  considered  it  a  good  time 
to  arrive  at  the  real  statistics  of  the  dis- 
trict 

J.  H.  Terry  would  do  more,  by  leaving 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  district,  and 
making  an  acquaintance  of  the  people 
and  their  condition  and  needs. 

D.  H.  Morgan  would  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  surroundings  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Kirwan  reminded  us  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  school  visitation.  Too  many 
schools  cannot  receive  the  attention  the}'" 
should.  Hurried  visits  must  be  made,  or 
some  of  the  schools  be  neglected  in  larger 
counties. 

W.  H.  Chandler  visited  the  poorest  class 
of  teachers  first,  leaving  those  whom  he 
could  trust  until  he  could  reach  them  in 
his  own  good  time. 
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A.  A.  Spencer  said  that  after  the  super- 
intendent has  gone  over  the  ground  and 
knows  the  condition  of  the  schools,  a 
short  call  will  often  do  more  good  than  a 
longer  one,  by  making  suggestions  di- 
rectly on  the  difficulties  apparent,  which, 
if  made  after  remaining  in  the  school 
room  for  half  a  day  or  more,  would  seem 
more  personal  than  if  done  at  once.  He 
takes  statistics  and  compares  them  with 
town  clerks'  reports. 

W.  B.  Minaghan  said  much  might  be 
done  through  the  personal  influence  of 
the  superintendent,  through  lectures,  etc. 

J.  L.  Foley  would  note  first  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  surroundings,  then 
visitation  of  patrons  in  the  district ;  made 
objections  to  the  issuing  of  printed  cir- 
culars suggesting  improvement,  as  they 
were  disregarded,  and  often  considered 
by  district  meetings  as  impertinent  in 
reminding  them  of  their  duties. 

A.  E.  Howard  approved  of  circulars  as 
they  had  effected  good  in  his  county. 

J.  H.  Terry  and  others  warmly  approved 
of  sending  out  circulars  recommending 
improvements  to  district  boards  and  an- 
nual meetings.  ; 

Geo.  Skewes  spoke  on  "  School  Diary  | 
and  Reports he  would  have  superin- 
tendents use  some  approved  uniform 
diary  or  note  book,  and  thought  teachers 
should  report  monthly,  and  also  at  the 
close  of  the  term  of  school,  on  monthly 
report  cards  and  note  books  provided  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  the  statistics  of  the 
several  districts  might  be  corrected  as 
far  as  possible  from  them. 

A.  O.Wright  would  give  attention  to 
]>articulars  more  for  his  own  information, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  reports 
for  the  Superintendent's  office. 

''Additional  Powers  of  County  Super- 
intendents,'' was  considered  by  D.  H.  Mor- 
gan. After  enumerating  powers  of  super- 
intendents, would  give  additional  power 
to  change  text  books,  and  remove  one 
class  to  another  if  it  should  be  deemed 
proper. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  give  the  super- 
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intendent  the  power  to  compel  attendance 
on  Institutes,  inasmuch  as  the  State  pro- 
vides for  and  defrays  their  expenses,  and 
said  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  attending  these  institutes  and 
teacher&'s  associations  was  discouraging. 

Prof.  Graham  suggested  to  superintend- 
ents that  a  specific  statement  of  what  is 
to  be  done  in  an  institute  be  published 
two  weeks  before  the  holding  of  same  in 
order  to  give  teachers  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare  themselves  for  the  work.  That  four  , 
branches  should  be  so  specified  and  what 
is  to  be  done  in  each.  Would  give  five 
per  cent,  additional  standing  on  account 
of  actual  attendance  on  the  institute. 
Would  have  the  State  Superintendent  \ 
publish  names  of  all  County  Superin- 
dents  holding  institutes,  with  number 
attending,  also  the  number  not  holding 
institutes. 

W.  H.  Chandler  brought  all  of  bis 
teachers  to  the  institutes  by  combining 
them  with  the  examinations  of  three 
days  duration. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  until 
two  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  p.  m. —  Meeting  called  to 
order  at  2 :20.   Gen.  Fallows  in  the  chair. 

After  roll  call,  W.  H.  Holford  read  a 
paper  on  "  Town  Superintendency." 

On  invitation  of  Prof.  McGregor,  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  meet  in  joint  session 
with  Convention  of  Teachers. 

Five  o'clock,  p.  m. — Called  to  order 
by  Supt.  Fallows.  Discussion  immedi- 
ately followed  on  "  Change  of  number  of 
days  of  school  month." 

Mr.  Burlingame  led  by  reading  a  paper 
relative  to  this  point,  favoring  twenty 
days  to  the  school  month,  or,  if  teaching 
twenty-two  days,  that  the  teacher  be  al- 
lowed  to  teach  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the 
school  month  shall  close  within  the  cal- 
endar month. 

A.  F.  North  recommended  that  twenty 
days  school  work  be  considered  a  legal 
school  month. 

Theo.  8.   Chipman  would  have  the 
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teacher  work  as  many  days  per  month  as 
a  Uborer  in  any  other  profession. 

I.  N.  Stewart,  A.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  O. 
Wright  would  have  five  dayd  in  the  week 
and  twenty  days  per  month. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  have  the  district 
Ixwrd  contract  with  the  teacher  for  what 
might  be  agreeable  to  both  board  and 
teacher  and  abide  by  the  same. 

Michael  Kirwan  would  have  a  definite 
law  on  this  subject,  thus  ending  so  much 
difficulty  growing  out  of  the  law  as  it 
now  reads. 

After  deliberate  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  offered  by  Le  Roy  J.  Bur- 
lingame,  with  slight  amendment,  was 
adopted : 

Sttolved,  by  the  County  and  City  Superintsn- 
ittUt^in  Convention  (usembled^  That  twenty  daya 
aciaal  work,  and  not  more  tbaa  Ave  days  in  any 
one  week  should  constitute  a  leiral  school  month, 
tnd  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
(hair  to  lay  the  same  beff>re  the  Educational  Leg- 
islatlTe  committee,  during  the  present  session  of 
tbe  Legislature  and  to  labor  for  the  passage  of 
sDChabill. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Rev.  J. 
B.Pradt.  I.  N.  Stewart,  L.  J,  Burlingame. 

The  next  subject  taken  up  was  *•  Teach- 
ers Institutes  and  County  Academies." 

0.  J.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  present  valu- 
able institute  gatherings  of  the  State ;  rec- 
ommended that  a  programme  should  be 
printed  and  sent  out  to  the  teachers  giv- 
ing them  due  time  for  preparation.  He 
believed  in  institute  work  and  thought 
it  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  teachers. 

1.  N.  Stewart  heartily  approved  of  in- 
stitute work,  and  recommended  that  very 
much  more  of  this  work  be  done  In  the 
State. 

A.  O.  Wright  would  recommend  a 
week*8  institute  to  be  held  in  every  part 
of  the  county,  and  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination, thus  giving  all  an  opportunity  to 
attend  some  one  of  these  meetings. 

W.  H.  Chandler  spoke  at  some  length 
in  favor  of  the  institute  work  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  State. 


Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  half.past 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Evening  session  called  to  order  byG«n. 
Fallows,  at  7: 30. 

A.  P.  North  opened  the  discussion  on 
County  Academies,  warmly  urging  the 
necessity  of  institutions  of  this  kind  to 
supply  the  missing  link  to  make  the 
proper  connection  in  tlie  educational 
:  agencies  of  our  State,  it  would  meet  a 
!  want  in  supplying  our  schools  with  prac- 
I  tical  teachers. 

I  I.  N.  Stewart  endorsed  all  said  by  the 
I  last  speaker,  and  added  that  the  conduct- 
ing of  these  County  Academies  would  be 
an  open  field  for  the  labor  of  students 
and  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools, 
and  inquired  of  the  practibility  of  build- 
ing these  Normal  Academies. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  spoke  of  the  way  in 
which  our  funds  are  obtained,  and  the 
use  made  of  them,  and  what  might  be 
done  with  them  to  better  advantage  in 
favoring  this  project.  He  spoke  very  fa- 
vorably of  this  movement  and  of  the  nec- 
essity for  it  to  supply  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  with  a  better  class  of 
students,  and  to  take  out  so  much  of  the 
primary  work  as  in  new  done  by  them. 

The  subject  was  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  most  of  the  members  present, 
all  favoring  the  work.  The  following 
resolution  was  offered  and  adopted : 

Sesolved,  That  it  is  the  senile  of  this  Convention 
that  the  establishment  of  the  County  iScademies 
Is  approved,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Messrs  J.  H  Terry,  W.  H. 
Chandler  and  W.  J.  M'aggoner  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject before  the  legislature. 

''Examination  of  Teachers"  was  spok- 
en upon  by  A.  O.  Wright ;  he  showed 
the  value  of  public  examinations,  would 
have  applicants  for  such  write  as  long 
on  thorough  questions  as  is  required  in 
the  public  examinations.  The  subject 
was  participated  in  at  length  by  nearly 
all  the  convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduc- 
ed by  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 
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ReioUtd^  That  In  the  Judgement  of  this  conven-  - 
lion,  the  district  boards  of  the  sevei  al  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  StAte  should  be  required  to  furnish  i 
the  teachers  employed  by  them,  a  blank  book  ' 
suitable  for  the  enrollment  of  all  attendants  upon  | 
the  respective  schools  under  their  charge,  and  , 
that  each  teacher  should  be  required  to  enroll  I 
the  scholars  attending  each  year,  so  that  it  would  | 
clearly  show: 

Ist.  The  name  of  each  scholar  attending  school  i 
during  the  year.  I 

2d.  The  age  of  each  scholar  attending  school  | 
during  the  year. 

8d.  The  number  of  days  each  scholar  has  attend- 
ed school  during  each  of  the  months  the  school 
has  been  in  session  during  the  year. 

4th.  A  classlGcation  of  the  attendants,  so  that 
all  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7,  7  and  15,  15  and  I 
SO,  should  be  clearly  shown.  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  session  A.  F.  North  ; 


offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  heartily  endorsed  by  every  member  of 
the  convention : 

Besolvedj  By  the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  session  at  Madison,  that  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  in  removing  from  our 
State,  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  his  success  in 
his  new  vocation,  and  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind  and  courteous  attention  shown  to  us  at  all 
times,  and  the  warm  sympathy  he  has  uniformly 
had  with  us  in  our  work. 

After  a  few  brief  words  the  convention 
adjourned,  closing  a  very  pleasant  ses- 
sion in  which  good  work  had  been  done, 
and  the  members  dispersed,  feeling 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  in- 
terview. 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  President. 
Geo.  Skeweb,  Secretary. 


C0MPUL80BT  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Assembly  of  1871,  upon  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school,  was  a  re- 
markable document  by  reason  of  show- 
ing everything  which  those  desiring  light 
knew  before,  and  omitting  the  issue  made 
by  those  who  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  schools  more  efficient  and  compre- 
hensive by  securing  the  attendance  of 
children  now  growing  up  in  idleness  and 
ignorance.  The  report  showed  that  the 
voluntary  system  in  Wisconsin  effected 
the  attendance  of  fifty  per  cent,  more  per- 
sons than  the  compulsory  law  of  Germany  I 


secured,  and  it  argued  that  no  compulsory 
law  could  be  operated  in  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause a  large  majority  of  citizens  would 
deem  its  operation  an  infringement  of 
personal  liberty.  Tlie  report  sai^l  that 
the  actual  school  attendance  of  all  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  named  wa.< 
as  follows: 

In  Italy,  6  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  Ireland,  SJ^  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  France,  10  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  England,  11  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  Scotland,  14  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  Denmark,  13  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden,  13  per  ct.  of  all. 

In  Holland,  14  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  18  per 
cent,  of  all. 

In  Wisconsin,  29  per  cent,  of  all. 

These  results  were  quite  satisfactorj-^ ; 
but  the  question  in  America  is,  how  to 
reach  the  large  number  of  youth  who 
do  not  attend  school,  and  this  question 
was  not  touched  by  the  Assembly  report. 
In  1870  there  were  34,000  youth  of  school 
age  in  Wisconsin,  who  did  not  attend 
school,  and  more  than  3,000,000  such  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  report 
from  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
for  1870.  What  shall  be  done  for  this 
one  person  in  every  eight  —  not  one  child 
in  every  eight  children,  but  one  person 
in  every  eight  persons,  young  and  old, 
who  never  attend  school,  is  the  question 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  economist. 

Massachusetts  has  met  this  questien  and 
practically  solved  it,  and  the  law  in  that 
commonwealth  seems  to  meet  every  ol>- 
jection  which  can  be  raised  to  the  theory 
of  compulsory  attendance.  Living  under 
the  severe  teachings  which  discarded 
everything  that  trammeled  individual 
freedom,  accustomed  to  independent 
thought  and  action,  yet  her  people  found 
it  necessarj'  to  do  more  than  mer«ly  sup- 
ply public  schools,  and  they  have  put 
into  successful  operation,  a  system  of 
compulsory  attendance  which  doubtless 
makes  many  good  citizens  of  the  youth. 
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otherwise  supported  by  government,  at 
an  early  or  late  day,  as  paupers  and  crim- 
inals. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  for  1870,  said:  "Our  system  of 
compulsory  attendance  was  very  careful- 
ly and  gradually  introduced  or  it  would 
have  failed,  as  the  attempt  to  introduce 
it  will  be  likely  to  fail  in  other  States 
without  similar  caution,  and  especially 
in  respect  to  popular  prejudice.  It  now 
works  wishout  opposition  or  complaint, 
with  the  happiest  results,  whenever  there 
are  proper  agents  to  devise  wise  methods 
and  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law." 
The  question,  therefore,  is  made  a  de- 
mand for  wisdom  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  authorities  in  carrying  a  com- 
pulsory law  into  effect.  And  back  of 
this  recognition,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
go,  since  8,000,000  children  are  not  edu- 
cated with  present  appliances  and  since 
property  holders  are  taxed  to  educate  the 
whole  school-going  population  as  well 
as  to  educate  a  fraction  thereof;  hence  it 
is  a  tight  of  the  childless  tax  payer  to 
demand  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  school  which  his  revenue  supports, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  boasted 
theory  of  education,  that  schools  indi- 
rectly protect  the  property  thus  taxed. 

It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  intimate 
that  local  or  State  school  authorities  have 
not  done  the  best  their  wisdom  could  de- 
vise for  education ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  same  wisdom  should  now  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  either  supplement  the 
system  or  remodel  it,  in  the  light  which 
we  have,  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
schools  as  they  are,  and  gradually  but 
firmly  to  unite  the  common  schools,  the 
normal  schools  and  the  university,  into 
one  system,  having  for  its  object  the  ed- 
ucation of  every  child  in  the  land,  to  the 
foil  measure  of  his  capacity  and  inclina- 
tion,— indicated  by  a  course  of  study, 
which  shall  be  wrought  in  part,but  surely 
by  the  public  school,  and  thence  prose- 
cuted, not  by  accident,  but  surely  by  the 

university,  and  carried  forward  to  a  defi- 
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nite  result;  the  normal  schools  mean 
time,  possessing  sufficient  relays  of  stu- 
dents coming  from  thorougly  organized 
high  schools  to  do  normal  work,  which 
shall  again  reciprocally  aid  the  primary 
schools. 

Everyjium^tfbl  man  has  talked  of 
thcae'li^ttefs'ifMn^'ej^  to  yeajr,  until  now 
it  seemi'bpport.ij^ie  to  pul  the  thought  in 
form  and  to  ask  for  just  the  system  in 
State,  which  many  cities  already  pos- 
sess, and  which,  in  the  language  of 
Nsj'vfr^N  bATfifSf^flf,  m  p.p\^king  of  the 
county  '^tliiteWiilfciiiPklcy^  rias  "almost 
revolution ize^TTOTIle  "countries  in  respect 
to  schools  and  education."  That  system 
puts  at  its  head  a  competent  Board  of 
Education  which  looks  after  all  the 
schools  of  every  kind.  This  Board 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  insure  wis- 
dom, and  yet  so  limited  in  number  as  to 
act  efficiently  upon  the  decision  made  by 
that  wisdom,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  supei*vise  the  whole  educational  work 
of  the  State,  and  to  direct  local  authori- 
ties on  general  principles  only.  Let  us 
have  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  and 
then  the  compulsory  law  of  attendance. 

 «  

Tkacheks. — As  a  last  suggestion  to 
your  meeting,  but  not  least  in  impor- 
tance, let  me  urge  care  in  the  selection 
of  your  teacher.  If  you  engage  a  teacher 
for  the  year,  as  it  is  most  desirable  that 
you  should,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  you  that  he  should  possess 
the  best  qualifications  that  your  money 
can  command.  Make  use  of  every  means 
in  your  reach  to  ascertain  how  indus- 
trious, how  energetic,  how  exemplary  in 
morals — in  a  word  how  successful  a 
teacher  he  is.  Careful  deliberation  and 
inquiry,  and  not  ha.sty  action,  should  be 
the  rule  to  guide  you  in  the  employment 
of  a  teacher.  There  are  many  persons 
who  teach  more  or  less  but  who  lack 
most  ot  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher. 
They  have  not  been  taught  bv  refusal  of 
employment  that  their  first  d,uty  is  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  qualifications  of  a 
teacher.—/.  H.  Tei^ry. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPIMOSS. 

Prepared  by  the  AsKiMtant  Superintendent. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.   Does  the  alteration  of  a  district  i 
take  any  effect,  until  the  notice  of  the 
same  required  by  section  11  is  filed?  | 

A.  The  requirement  to  file  the  notice 
is  only  directory,  and  for  information,  ! 
and  not  something  necessary  to  give  | 
validity  to  the  previous  act,  but  it  should  \ 
nevertheless  be  done  promptly,  as  requir-  j 
ed  by  law. 

Q-  If  the  alteration  (taking  eflfect  im- ' 
mediately)  transfers  the  distiict  clerk  to  ' 
another  district,  should  the  notice  be  filed  | 
with  him?  i 

A.   No,  with  his  successor,  as  soon  as 
appointed ;  the  old  clerk  ceases  to  be  ; 
clerk  as  soon  as  the  transfer  is  made.  | 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  alter  a  school  | 
district  which  was  created  by  act  of  leg- ' 
islature  ?  | 

A.  Yes,  unless  some  other  way  of  I 
altering  it  or  some  restriction  upon  its  , 
alteration  is  embodied  in  the  act.  ! 

ANNU.\L  MEETING. 

Q.  How  soon  must  the  vote  to  change  | 
the  annual  meeting  from  September  to  ; 
August  be  filed  with  the  town  clerk  ? 

A.  It  should  be  filed  without  delay 
lest  it  be  forgotten ;  but  if  filed  any  time 
before  the  six  days  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  which  are  to  be  given,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Q.  If  a  year  passes  away  without  the 
filing  and  the  district  meets  as  usual  in 
September,  can  it  then  be  done  ? 

A.  It  may  still  be  done,  but  in  this 
case  great  care  should  be  taken  to  give 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  change  ef- 
fected thereby,  in  the  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  for  a  district  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  the  second  Monday  in 
July  ?  Some  do,  I  notice,  and  it  is  more 
convenient. 

A.  It  is  not  legal,  unless  a  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  departments,  is 


maintained  in  the  district,  then  the  meet- 
log  must  be  held  at  that  time.  There  are 
some  good  reasons  why  all  annual  school 
meetings  should  be  held  then,  but  the 
law  has  not  yet  so  provided. 

DISTRICT  BOARD  AND  OFPICEUB. 

Q.  Can  the  clerk  and  director  legally 
hire  the  director's  wife  to  teach  the  school 
a  meeting  of  the  board  having  been 
called  ? 

A.  This  must  be  considered  inadmis- 
sible. If  a  near  relative  of  any  member 
of  the  board  is  ever  hired,  it  should  be 
by  the  other  two  members  and  only  when 
it  will  give  general  satisfaction  in  the 
district.  Real  or  seeming  favoritism  in 
hiring  teachers  is  a  prolific  source  of  dis- 
content  and  ill  feeling.  A  man  cannot 
make  a  contract  of  this  nature,  with  his 
own  wife. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer's  bond  is  approved 
by  the  director  and  left  with  him  for  Uie 
clerk  to  approve,  will  his  approval  be 
suflicient  if  not  given  until  after  the  ten 
days  expire? 

A.  The  law  is  not  complied  with  un- 
less the  bond  is  actually  filed  w^ith  the 
clerk  within  ten  days,  with  the  approval 
of  both  director  and  clerk.  Any  failure 
in  this  creates  a  vacancy,  to  be  filled  by 
appointment. 

HIRING  THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  The  district  voted  to  have  a  male 
teacher,  but  the  board,  from  motives  of 
economy,  hired  a  female  teacher.  Is  the 
district  responsible  for  her  wages,  or  the 
board  ? 

A.  The  board  is  responsible,  as  it  had 
no  legal  power  to  hire  a  female  teacher; 
but  it  may  bo  equitable  for  the  district  to 
recognize  the  action  of  the  board  if  they 
have  had  a  good  school,  and  the  children 
have  attended  as  usual. 

Q.  Our  school  was  taught  the  first 
month  on  a  contract,  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  but  without  any  previ- 
ous meeting  of  the  board.  Is.  it  legal  to 
pay  for  the  month,  the  district  having 
voted  in  favor  of  it  ? 

A.   The  vote  of  the  district  does  not 
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legalize  the  contract, .  but  if  the  other 
member  of  the  board  assented  afterwards, 
it  will  be  proper  to  pay  for  the  month's 
teaching.  Such  irregularities  however 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

RIGHTS    OF     TEACHERS,     PARENTS  AND 
CHILDREN. 

Q.  If  a  school  board  closes  the  school 
for  a  week  or  two,  on  account  of  sickness, 
must  the  teacher  lose  his  time? 

A.   Not  unless  he  consents  to. 

Q.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  punish  a 
scholar,  if  forbidden  by  its  parents? 

A.  The  prohibition  of  the  parent  has 
no  legal  effect.  No  individual  parent  can 
dictate  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
Of  course  a  reasonable  requestor  sugges- 
tion should  be  respectfully  considered. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  section  of 
the  school  law  gives  a  teacher  a  right  to 
punish  ? 

A.  The  school  law  does  not  create  the 
right — it  grows  out  of  the  teachcr*s  office, 
which  is  in  part,  to  govern  the  school, 
and  by  common  law,  such  reasonable  pun- 
ishment may  be  inflicted  as  is  necessary 
to  this  end.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  punishment  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort, and  that  it  may  often  be  sufficient 
to  punish,  without  using  the  rod,  by  re- 
straint, by  deprivation  of  privileges,  etc. 

Q.  Has  the  parent,  or  teacher,  a  right  to 
dictate  w^liat  studies  the  child  shall  pur- 
sue? 

A.  Strictly  speaking  neither.  The  board 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  and  the  pupil  must  conform  to  it, 
according  to  announcement.  If  the  board 
leaves  it  all  to  the  teacher,  he  is  the 
judge  rather  than  the  parent,  as  to  the 
studies  and  classification  of  the  pupil, 
but  should  listen  respectfully  to  the 
parent's  suggestions.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  public  school  is  not  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  parents  who  send  to  it 
have  individually  no  legal  right  to  dic- 
tate to  the  board  or  teacher. 

Q.  If  young  men  who  have  no  legal 
residence  in  the  district  persist  in  coming 


to  school,  without  being  admitted  by  the 
board,  can  the  board  turn  tliem  out? 

A.  It  is  not  best  to  put  them  out  by 
force,  but  if  they  disturb  the  school,  after 
being  told  they  cannot  be  recognized  as 
pupils,  the  remedy  is  pointed  out  in  Sec- 
tion 140  of  the  School  Code. 

Q.  Our  teacher  has  no  government ; 
the  scholars  whistle,  sing,  and  in  short 
do  as  they  please.  Some  of  them  have 
left,  and  the  teacher  is  willing  to  quit, 
but  her  father  won't  let  her.  What  shall 
we  do  ? 

Q.  Pay  off  the  teacher  and  discharge 
her,  if  she  is  unable  to  keep  the  school. 
Her  father  can  recover  notliing  in  such 
a  case. 

Q.  Can  foreign  scholars,  admitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  paying 
tuition  in  advance  be  excluded  before  the 
term  closes,  because  the  district  voted  at 
a  special  meeting,  to  rescind  the  privi- 
lege of  admission? 

A.  The  board  is  bound  by  the  vote  of 
the  district  in  this  matter.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  the  payment  of  tuition  does  not 
create  an  absolute  right  to  remain  till  the 
end  of  the  term,  if  the  district  votes  as 
mentioned.  The  number  of  children  be- 
longing to  the  district  may  be  found  so 
large  as  to  require  that  others  be  exclud- 
ed. If  this  is  done,  the  balance  of  tuition 
should  of  course  be  paid  back.  (See  Sec- 
tion 19,  sub-section  11.) 

Q.  A  young  lady,  over  20,  belonging 
in  the  district,  wished  to  attend  school, 
but  the  board  exclude  her ;  can  they  do 
so  legally  ? 

A.  If  authorized  by  the  district,  they 
can  at  their  discretion  admit  such  pupils, 
but  are  not  obliged  to.  They  are  to  con- 
sider first  the  accommodation  and  in- 
struction  "  of  the  pupils  of  school  age, 
and  should  admit  none  others  if  that  will 
be  interfered  with  by  so  doing.  (See 
previous  question  and  ans>¥er.) 

Q.  In  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  cliild, 
which  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  public 
schools,  what  course  can  be  taken  ? 
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A.  Write  to  Geo.  L.  Weed,  Principal 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Delavan,  Wis. 

Q.  How  are  pauper  children  support- 
ed within  the  bounds  of  a  district,  to  be 
regarded  ? 

A.  Under  Chap.  156,  Gen.  Laws  of 
1873  (p.  16,  School  Code),  they  are  to  be 
considered  residents  of  the  district,  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  proportionate 
amount  of  the  expense  of  instructing  such 
as  attend  school  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
county  or  town  board,  as  the  ca.se  may 
require. 

Q.  Cannot  religion  be  taught  to  the 
children  one  hour  each  day,  as  well  as  a 
foreign  language? 

A.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  public 
schools  to  teach  religion,  if  by  that  is 
meant  any  special  religious  dogmas. 
The  Constitution  forbids  "sectarian  in- 
struction." This  is  not  intended,  how- 
ever, to  forbid  teaching  children,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  "  fear  God  and 
do  right." 

A  County  Superintendent  should  in- 
duce parents  to  visit  the  schools;  he 
should  inspect  the  premises  and  out- 
buildings; he  should  examine  the  school 
records  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
kept ;  he  should  inspect  the  text  books 
of  the  pupils  to  see  that  they  are  neatly 
preserved;  he  should  give  especial  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  government ;  he 
should  see  that  the  programmes  of  reci- 
tation and  study  are  carried  out;  he 
sliould  criticise  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  he  should  breathe  into  the  teachers' 
meetings  the  breath  of  life ;  this  will  re- 
\  quire  some  lung  power  and  far  more  brain 
power.  As  the  source  of  the  fountain 
gauges  its  height,  so  the  Superintendent's 
mental  altitude  gauges  the  general  level 
of  these  gatherings.  The  topics  in  these 
meetings  should  be  a  careful  review  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  several  grades 
with  special  attention  as  to  those  points 
in  any  branch  which  will  be  of  practical 
utility,  drill  upon  subjects  upon  which 
teachers  are  deficient. — Saml  JShaw, 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY, 

To  the  readers  of  the  Journal  and  the 
frUnde  of  Education  generally  tiinmghaut 
the  State: 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  unexpectedly  elected  me, 
it  is  proper,  and  it  may  be  anticipated, 
that  I  should,  in  this  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal, present  some  more  or  less  formal 
words  of  greeting.  These  arc  alike  due 
to  the  Journal  fVom  its  new  editor  and 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
from  its  new  Superintendent. 

Called  to  the  office  after  a  distinguished 
line  of  able  and  successful  men,  and  from 
thoughts  and  pursuits  largely  different 
from  the  duties  now  before  me,  it  is  with 
some  diffidence  that  I  have  ventured  to 
assume  responsibilities  so  grave  and 
which  have  been  so  well  borne  by  my 
predecessors. 

A  profound  interest,  however,  in  the 
cause  of  education,  to  which  I  years  ago 
devoted  my  life,  and  the  belief  that  an 
honest  and  faithful  attempt  on  my  part 
to  serve  that  cause  in  our  State  will  re- 
ceive the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  its 
true  friends,  encourage  me  to  hope  for 
such  a  measure  of  success  as  may  at  least 
be  due  to  earnest  purposes  and  to  in- 
dustry. 

I  come  into  office  when  the  condition 
of  our  State,  educationally,  is  encourag- 
ing. There  has  been  much  recent  pro- 
gress, and  I  believe  there  is  now  going 
on  a  healthy  growth  in  public  interest 
and  in  the  conditions  of  general  instruc- 
tion. Considering  her  age,  Wisconsin 
probably  has  as  good  a  record  in  this 
direction  as  any  of  her  sister  States. 

But  we  should  not  be  deceived  by  this 
into  the  belief  that  we  are  in  all  things 
pursuing  the  best  methods,  that  our  re- 
sults are  absolutely  and  wholly  good, 
that  there  is  not  still  need  of  much  wis- 
dom and  labor  and  patience  in  a  search 
for  better  things.  Indeed,  I  see  so  much 
yet  to  be  gained,  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
battle  is  not  half  won. 
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Let  118  not,  in  our  search  for  the  truth, 
look  at  other  States,  no  more  or  even 
less  advanced  than  this.  Let  us  rather 
intelligently  and  candidly  observe  the 
facts  in  our  own. 

The  public  schools,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  are  still  to  a  large  ex- 
tent confessedly  poor.  The  teachers  are 
young,  inexperienced,  untrained,  and  are 
perpetually  changing.  Teaching  is  al- 
most universally  regarded  as  a  merely 
temporary  expedient.  School  buildings 
are  inconvenient,  unattractive,  and  ill 
venlilatod.  Attendance  Is  very  irregular. 
A  diversity  of  t«xt-books  creates  unneces- 
sary confusion  and  weakness  in  the 
schools,  and  imposes  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  In  many  portions 
of  the  State  there  is  a  lack  of  local  higher 
schools  which  should  serve  to  stimulate 
those  beneath  them — the  district  schools, 
and  to  feed  those  above  them — the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Normal  Schools.  From 
this  and  other  causes  the  Normal  Schools 
are  obliged  to  do  much  work  out  of  their 
legitimate  sphere  of  professional  training, 
and  the  University  is  not  yet  emancipated 
from  a  real  or  fancied  necessity  for  giv- 
ing preparatory  instruction. 

These  arc  some  of  the  less  satisfactory 
features  of  our  condition.  They  are  un- 
questionably to  a  considerable  extent  due 
to  the  youth  fulness  of  our  State ;  but  need 
we  leave  their  reformation  wholly  to  time  ? 
Cannot  some  of  them  be  improved  by 
wise  legislation?  Believing  that  they 
can,  I  shall  in  due  time  urge,  with  what 
I  hope  may  be  a  proper  union  of  bold- 
ness and  caution,  certain  measures  of 
remedial  legislation. 

But  the  defects  I  have  mentioned  are 
partly  such  as  no  legislation  can  remedy. 
Their  cure  lies  in  a  more  enlightened 
public  opinion,  in  a  denser  population, 
and  greater  aggregate  wealth.  Time,  and 
the  earnest,  persistent  efforts  of  the  en- 
lightened friends  of  popular  culture, 
through  the  press  and  from  the  platform, 
will  bring  the  desired  change.  Here  is 
work  and  here  is  duty  for  professional 


teachers,  individually  and  collectively, 
for  editors,  preachers,  lecturers, — for  all 
who  love  republican  institutions. 

To  what  extent  tliis  is  duty,  witness 
the  present  condition  of  society  in  our 
Southern  States, — witness  the  beginnings 
of  an  unenlightened  and  dangerous  Com- 
munism in  the  great  cities  of  our  North- 
ern States. 

No  people  can  long  govern  themselves 
unless  they  are  both  enlightened  and 
virtuous.  Spain,  without  the  requisite 
conditions,  has  just  tried  self-government 
and  so  far  has  failed.  France  has  so 
failed  at  least  three  times.  Are  \ve,  in 
the  light  of  history,  reasonably  sure  of 
our  stability  as  a  Republic  ?  Less  than 
twenty-four  hours  ago  there  sat,  in  the 
vacant  chair  now  opposite  me  as  I  write, 
a  man  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
Germany,  but  long  resident  in  this  coun- 
try,— a  scholar,  a  thoughtful,  shrewd  man 
of  affairs, — who  assured  me  it  was  his 
belief  that  our  "experiment"  could  not 
possibly  outlast  another  century.  To 
hear  an  expression  of  such  sentiments 
from  similar  sources  is  no  uncommon 
experience. 

I  have  better  hopes  of  the  Republic, 
but  those  hopes  are  based  on  nothing  ex- 
cept the  universal  and  progressive  culture 
of  the  masses  of  our  people,— culture 
both  intellectual  and  moral. 

Teachers,  Friends  of  Education,  there 
are  duties  before  us  to  which,  as  we  value 
our  country,  our  institutions,  the  heritage 
of  our  children,  we  must  prove  true.  Let 
our  words  be  earnest  and  hopeful  and 
wise,  but  let  our  deeds  be  stronger  and 
better  than  our  words.  E.  S. 

This  ncmbeii  of  the  JouRNAL.exhibits 
less  variety  than  will  its  successors.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  necessarily  taken 
up  with  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Educational  Meetings.  We  design 
to  add  some  new  features  to  the  Journal 
w^hich  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Our  new  dress,  we  hope,  will  please 
our  readers.  We  have  adopted  the  double 
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column,  as  being  more  economical  in  ' 
space  and  easier  for  the  eye.    We  are  | 
using  new  type  and  a  fine  article  of  paper,  I 
and  inlena  that  the  contents  of  the  JouR- 
NAii  shall  accord  with  its  improved  ap-  J 
pearance.   To  this  end  we  ask  the  aid  of 
our  friends  in  the  way  both  of  contribu- . 
tions  and  additions  to  the  subscription  | 
list.  I 
Various  circumstances  have  delayed  1 
the  issue  of  this  number,  but  we  shall 
make  efforts  to  get  back  again  to  the  first ! 
of  the  month,  as  the  time  of  publication. ' 


THE  HEETINtiS  IN  DKCEXBEB. 

The  gathering  of  teachers  during  the 
holiday  week  was  especially  noticeable, 
for  its  comprehensive  and  practical  char- 
acter.    The  various  educational  institu-  ^ 
tions  of  the  State  were  more  generally  rep- 1 
sented  than  at  similar  meetings  heretofore 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  were  un- ' 
usually  able  and  searching;  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  a  vein  of  good  com- ! 
mon  sense  was  generally  apparent,  and  , 
but  little  riding  of  hobbies.   President  j 
Reynolds  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  , 
his  skill  and  industry  in  getting  up  so  | 
good  a  programme.   We  have  begun  the  | 
publication  of  the  papers  presented,  and 
shall  continue  it  .in   future  numbers. 
From  the  minutes  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Emery,  and  from  the  excellent  report  in 
the  State  Journal,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we 
are  able  to  present  a  very  full  account  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  convention  of  county  superintend- 
ents was  more  fully  attended  than  could 
have  been  expected,  w^hen  so  many  were 
going  out  of  office  and  so  many  new  ones 
coming  in.  The  proceedings,  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  which  we  are  able  to 
give,  wcrj  eminently  practical,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  the 
debates  in  both  meetings  that  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  something 
to  supply  the  "  missing  link  "  between 
the  common  and  graded  schools  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  normal  schools  and  the 


university,  we  may  add  all  the  colleges— 
on  the  other.  Dr.  Chapin,  President  of 
Beloit  College,  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  the 
university,  and  A.  F.  North,  retiring 
superintendent  of  Waukesha  county, 
among  others,  were  emphatic  upon  this 
point  —  the  need  of  county  academies. 

The  other  great  want  of  our  system, 
that  is,  some  sort  of  town  organization,  is 
also  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  convic- 
tion is  growing  that  it  must  ere  long  be 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  as  a  posi- 
tive and  not  merely  a  permissory  feature 
of  our  school  laws. 

"  Compulsory  attendance  upon  school " 
met  with  little  favor,  the  speakers  gener- 
ally regarding  such  a  measure  as  unnec- 
essary or  inexpedient,  at  present. 

The  County  Superintendents.  —  Of 
the  sixty4liree  gentlemen  elected  for  the 
next  term  —  1874-t5,  twenty-three  were  in- 
cumbents during  the  previous  term,  and 
ten,  namely,  Burlingame,  of  Columbia, 
Chandler,  of  Dane,  1st  district,  Morgan, 
of  Green,  Spencer,  of  Green  Lake,  Kcr- 
WAN,  of  Manitowoc,  Greene,  of  Mara- 
thon, Foley,  of  Milwaukee,  2d  district, 
Mear8,  of  Polk,  Kegenfubs,  of  Wash- 
ington  and  Chipman,  of  Waushara,  had 
served  more  than  one  terra.  Messrs. 
M ALONE,  of  Racine,  Lunn,  of  Sauk,  and 
Ballard,  of  Walworth,  had  been  a  short 
time  in  office  by  appointment,  while 
Messrs.  Ken  yon,  of  Juneau,  Axtell,  of 
Pepin,  Stewart,  of  Waukesha,  and 
Burn  HAM,  of  Waupaca,  had  formerly 
served  a  term  or  two.  The  remaining 
thirty-three,  more  than  half,  are  new  to 
the  business. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  day  in  one  of  the  best  regulated 
Normal  Schools  in  this  or  any  other 
State.  The  place  was  Whitewater.  The 
day,  as  fate  willed,  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  exercises,  more  or  less  under 
the  inspiration  of  Minerva,  we  were  un- 
expectedly and  pleasantly  regaled  with  a 
favor  direct  from  the  Muses,  to  whom 
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perpetual  and  very  acceptable  sacrifice 
roust  be  offered  from  that  favored  temple 
of  learning.  If  this  is  in  any  sense  enig- 
matical, its  meaning  will  be  seen  in 
another  column,  where,  indeed,  the  seeker 
will  find  much  more  than  a  mere  expla- 
nation. 


We  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
reports,  reaching  this  country  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  year,  of  the  dis- 
covery,by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  of  the 
veritable  site  of  ancient  Troy  and  the  un- 
earthing therein  of  sundry  works  of  art 
which  the  Doctor  proclaimed  to  belong 
to  the  regal  treasures  of  Priam.  This 
discovery.  If  genuine,  would  entitle  Dr. 
ScHLiEMANN  to  rank  with  Latard  and 
Di  Cesnoli,  and  would  win  for  him  the 
enthusiastic  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

A  recent  German  announcement  in- 
forms us  that  the  Doctor  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  book  upon  his  excavations  in  Troy, 
which  will  contain  a  photographic  atlas 
of  216  plates  representing  his  discoveries. 
It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  8,750  differ- 
ent objects,  golden  prisms,  coins,  cylin- 
ders, rings,  beads,  etc.,  and  called  by  him 
the  "Treasury  of  Priam,"  were  found  in 
a  large  silver  vase.  It  is  further  stated 
that "  all  the  photographs  are  being  pre- 
pared under  his  direction  in  Athens. 
Meanwhile  the  printing  of  the  German 
as  well  as  of  the  French  text  is  going  for- 
ward in  Leipsic  without  delay,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  anxiously 
eipected  by  archseologists,  can  be  looked 
for  at  no  distant  date." 

To  all  this  we  simply  say  that  we  fear 
it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 


and  exhibitors  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Universal  Exposition,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  decidedly  successful  and 
pleasant  affair. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet  was  Dr.  Hoyt,  who  responded  to 
the  Fifteenth  Regular  Toast,  on  "  Educa- 
tion,  the  Security  of  our  National  Fu- 
ture." We  shall  try  to  find  space  in  our 
next  issue  of  the  Journal  for  the  elo- 
quent and  logical  speech  made  on  the 
occasion  by  our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen. 


Wb  have  received  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
now  in  Europe,  a  copy  of  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Celebration  of  the 
Klnety-seventh  Anniversary  American 
Independence  at  the  *•  Blumen-Saele,*  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  July  4th,  1878."  The 
celebration  was  originated  and  planned 
hy  a  number  of  American  Commissioners 


National  Educational  Association. 
— We  learn  from  the  President,  S.  H. 
White,  of  Peoria,  111.,  that  the  Fourteenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of 
August,  1874.  The  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Mayor  of  tlie  City,  the  State  and  City 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  have  extended  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  Association  to  meet  in 
that  place.  Free  use  of  assembly  halls 
has  been  proffered,  and  announcements 
concerning  programme,  facilities  for 
trjivel,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  will 
be  made  in  due  season. 


A  Chance  to  do  Good,— The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
has  opened  a  Reading  Room  for  them, 
and  asks  contributions.  He  says:  "About 
forty  volumes  of  very  suitable  books — 
eight  magazines  and  some  dozen  papers 
have  been  fhrnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Superin- 
tcndent  of  the  School.  These  constituted 
Christmas  Presents  on  the  day  the  Room 
was  opened,  and  we  most  respectlflilly  but 
earnestly  invite  all  friends  of  education 
to  aid  in  this  enterprise.  If  you  wish  to 
do  a  lasting  good  at  small  expense,  please 
furnish  this  Reading  Room  with  some 
good  book,  magazine  or  paper,  or  give 
us  the  means  to  purchase  one.  All  the 
reading  should  be  carefully  selected.  A 
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cabinet  of  natural  curioeitles  would  add 
materially  to  the  attractive,  refining  and 
elevating  influence  of  the  Reading  Room, 
and  constitute  a  rare  source  of  enjoyment 
and  permanent  good  to  these  wayward 
sons  of  Wisconsin."  Contributions  may 
be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Hbndbickson,  Su- 
perintendent, Waukesha,  Wis. 


Waushara  County. — A  correspondent ' 
says:  The  schools  in  Waushara  county  j 
are  at  work  with  energy.   Teachers  seem  t 
to  be  inquiring  for  better  methods  of  i 
teaching  and  governing,  and  making  \ 
their  schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  An 
association  has  of  late  been  formed  for  | 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  which  | 
meets  once  in  two  weeks  and  gives  prom- ' 
ise  of  being  of  great  benefit.  The  meet- 1 
ings  are  well  attended  and  interesting. ' 
H.  W.  Rood  is  its  President,  and  Owen 
McNZER,  Secretary.   We  are  also  sustain- 
ing an  Educational  column  in  our  county 
paper.     Our  excellent  superintendent, 
Theo.  S.  Chipman,  now  serving  his  fourth 
term,  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teachers,  by  holding  County  Normal 
Institutes  twice  in  each  year,  and  by  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  our  schools 
generally. 

Manitowoc.  (The  Joint  District.) — Our 
schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  un- 
der the  able  supervision  of  Hobea  Barns, 
Esq.,  and  his  assistants  Miss  31.  Frances 
Barr,  Miss  Anna  Cuddy,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Green,  Miss  Ella  Sackett,  Miss  Annie 
Burnet,  Miss  Jennie  Hodges,  Miss  Fannie 
O'Connor,  and  the  kind  motherly  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Barns.       John  Lantry,  Clerk. 


Rochester  Seminary. — The  Principal 
of  this  flourishing  school,  J.  H.  Gout.d, 
informs  us  that  the  winter  term  opened 
Dec.  16,  under  very  favorable  auspices. 


^BOSTOH  TEA  PABTY. 
BY  MBS.  H.  F.  O.  ABEV. 
Tao«  —  "Auld  Laag  SjM." 

One  hundred  yean  to-day,  dear  friends. 

One  hundred  years  to-day, 
The  tea  that  made  a  nation  strong 

Was  steeped  in  Boston  Bay. 

When  Britain,  with  harsh  laws,  pursued 

Our  course  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  on  her  stalwart  exiles  laid 

Oppression's  iron  hand, 
We  spurned  Indignant  from  our  shore 

Her  taxes  and  her  teas, 
And  back  to  haughty  England  bore, 

Deflancp  on  the  breeze. 

(Chorus). 
A  century  s.'nce  to-day,  dear  friends, 

A  century  since  to-day. 
The  tea  that  made  a  nation's  strength 

Was  steeped  in  Boston  Bay. 

We  taught  our  English  Hps  to  sing 

Proud  anthems  of  the  free ; 
And,  deep  in  Boston's  harbor,  steeped 

That  glorious  cup  of  tea. 
It  swelled  our  hearts,  it  flred  our  veins 

With  ecstasies  divine. 
And  served  through  weary  years  cf  war. 

In  place  of  bread  and  wine. 
[Chorus.] 

Where'er  the  path  of  honor  leads 

We  follow  with  a  will ; 
It  stirs  our  sturdy  exile  race 

To  deeds  of  valor  still. 
We  snuir  It  In  the  morning  breeze. 

We  taste  It  when  we  sup. 
And  Boston  harbor  still  holds  out 

Her  stimulating  cup. 

[Chorus.] 
In  thinking  of  those  rare  old  days 

We'll  cast  all  chains  aaide. 
And  crush  from  out  the  land's  highways 

Corruption,  power,  and  pride. 
We'll  sing  with  unpolluted  Up 

The  anthems  of  the  free, 
And  many  an  hundred  years  we'll  sip 

Old  Boston's  cup  of  tea. 

[Chorus.] 

*  Tills  song  was  sung  with  no  little  zest  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Whitewater  (Wis.)  Normal  School  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  Dec. 


Any  man  who  attempts  to  live  a  Chris- 
tian  life,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  is  my 
brother,  and  one  house  is  large  enough 
for  both  of  us. 


Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have 
but  one  edition.  Let  each  day*s  actions 
as  they  add  their  pages  to  the  indestruc- 
tible volume.,  be  such  as  we  shall  be  will- 
ing to  have  an  assembled  world  read. 


Other  States. 
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Maine. — The  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Waterville,  tlie  last  week 
in  November.  The  energetic  and  admir- 
able State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Johnson, 
propounded  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Stale  for  the  last  six  years,  as :  1st,  better 
instruction;  2d,  efficient  supervision;  3d, 
sufficient  and  permanent  revenue;  4th, 
the  obligatory  education  of  every  child. 
There  is  a  whole  volume  of  wisdom  and 
logic  in  this  order.  Prof.  F.  A.  Ai.len, 
(of  Pennsylvania,)  has  finished  a  third  in- 
stitute campaign  in  the  State.  His  exper- 
ience in  this  work  has  been  larger  proba- 
bly than  that  of  any  other  man,  and  where 
be  goes  once  he  is  called  again. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Institutes  have 
been  vigorously  pushed  here  also.  The 
late  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  W. 
S1MOKD6,  has  been  working  in  that  field 
personally,  with  great  success,  but  un- 
fortunately goes  out  of  office  now.*  The 
"town  system"  is  earnestly  advocated, 
and  will  soon  be  adopted  we  think. 

Massachusetts  received,  at  the  Vien- 
na Exposition,  a  "Diploma  of  Honor," 
the  highest  prize  for  education.  The  old 
Bay  State  is  always  in  the  van. 

Rhode  Island,  the  last  New  England 
State  to  have  a  public  common  school 
system,  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  her  development  of  the 
system.  Evening  schools  are  a  marked 
feature.  O.  Farnum,  then  teaching  for 
|24  a  month,  and  boarding  himself,  op- 
ened one  in  North  Providence  in  1832-3. 
Now  they  are  quite  common.  — The 
39th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Instruction  (State  Teachers*  Association.) 
will  be  held  in  Providence,  Jan.  22-4. 
Ciommissioner  Eaton  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. —The  State  Normal  School  re-op- 
ened two  years  ago  under  Prof.  J.  C 
Qreeough,  is  very  successful. 

Connecticut. — ^The  State  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Hartford  in  Novem- 
ber, was  well  attended  and  was  favored 
with  an  address  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  on  universal  education,  who 


took  strong  ground  for  compulsory  school 
attendance.  Hazing  and  secret  societies 
are  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy  at 
Yale. 

New  York. — The  Dean  of  Canterbury 
(Eng.)  in  visiting  the  public  schools  of 
Albany  was  astonished  to  find  so  many 
lady  teachers,  and  that  they  succeeded  so 
well. — The  city  superintendent  of  Roch- 
ester reports  against  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  1200  out  of  1250,  principals 
of  grammar  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  recommend  its  restoration  there. — 
The  editor  of  the  Slate  Educational  Jour- 
nal goes  against  Business  Colleges,  not 
in  the  abstract,  but  as  they  arc  at  present. 
Speaking  of  our  educational  work  gen- 
erally, he  says,  "We  crowd  through  our 
education,  and  rush  into  active  life,  just 
at  the  time  Europeans  think  they  are 
ready  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profession." 
We  propose  to  reprint  the  article  for  it.s 
good  points. — The  investigation  growing 
out  of  the  death  of  Leggelt,  at  Cornell, 
has  brought  to  light  a  state  of  absolute 
barbarism  around  that  Institution,  that 
must  expose  it  to  general  indignation,  if 
not  removed.  The  faculty  have  already 
taken  decisive  action,  to  this  end. 

Ohio. — The  editor  of  the  National 
Teacher  notices  a  judicious  plan  of  oral 
instruction  in  simpler  elements  of  natu- 
ral science  in  the  public  schools  of  To- 
ledo, and  excellent  results  in  teaching 
reading  by  taking  special  pains  to  bring 
out  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  thought. — 
Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "Friends  of  Inquiry,"  in  that 
city,  advocated  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Stat«  to  provide  the  highest  educational 
advantages,  but  another  speaker  opposed 
all  education  by  the  State. — Mrs.  John 
Ogden,  whose  husband  is  connected  with 
the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  has 
opened  a  training  class  for  "  Kindergart- 
eners," in  connection  with  her  Kinder- 
garten at  Columbus.  Applications  re- 
ceived until  Feb.  1.  We  hope  Wisconsin 
will  send  an  applicant  for  the  training. 
Openings  would  be  found  for  Kindergar- 
tens, we  think,  in  several  of  our  cities. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

The  Republic,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  at  Washington,  and  "  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  political  informa- 
tion, contains  in  the  January  number  an 
article  by  Senator  Howe,  entitled  **  Some 
remarks  on  the  Report  of  President  Eliot 
upon  a  National  University."  In  this 
article  our  Senator,  with  his  character- 
istic force  and  directness,  endeavors  to 
show  the  falsity  of  President  Eliot's 
premises  and  arguments,  and  to  give  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  general  government  of  a 
National  University. 

We  will  simply  say  that  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  may  be  respect- 
ing the  force  of  the  Senator^s  reasoning,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  paper  is  very 
sprightly  and  interesting  reading.  We 
hope  to  give  our  readers  ere  long  some 
extracts  from  it,  and  expect  also  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  give  a  little  editorial 
talk  on  this  now  much  abused  and  much 
defended  question  of  a  great  Government 
University. 

Common  School  M.\nual,  for  Rhode  Is- 
land. Providence  Press  Co.,  Printers 
to  the  State. 

This  book,  by  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  prepared  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  contains  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  so  far  as  relates  to 
education^  and  the  school  laws,  with  de- 
cisions, remarks  and  forms.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  admirable  volume,  for  the  use 
of  school  officers  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
designed. 

The  Nursery  continues  to  delight  the 
children  as  usual.  It  enters  upon  \X%  fif- 
teenth volume  with  the  January  number. 
Not  only  in  the  house  but  in  the  school- 
room it  must  prove  a  welcome  visitor, 
and  would  make  a  capital  new  "reader" 
every  month,  for  the  younglings.  $1.50 
a  year.  Address  John  L.  Shorty,  86 
Bromflcld  St.,  Boston. 


The  Teacher's  Companion  to  the  Ameri- 
can Drawin^lates  and  Cards.  By  Wal- 
TER  Smith,  Director  of  Art  Education 
in  Massachusetts.  Boston:  Noycs, 
Holmes  &  Co. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  Massa- 
chusetts, generally  first  in  good  works, 
has  taken  a  step  forward  in  elementary- 
education,  by  providing  for  instruction 
in  free-hand  drawing  in  the  commoo 
schools.  Mr.  Smith,  Avhose  skill  had 
been  tested  in  England,  is  employed  by 
the  State  as  General  Director,  and  has 
special  supervision  in  Boston.  In  the 
absence  of  personal  instruction,  from 
competent  teachers,  his  little  manual  will 
enable  any  teacher,  and  especially  any 
one  who  has  a  little  taste  and  skill  in  this! 
direction,  to  give  instruction  in  drawing, 
especially  if  the  drawing  cards  and  slates 
are  obtained.  This  is  an  eminently  prac- 
tical matter,  worthy  of  immediate  and 
general  attention. 

Method  of  Instruction  for  Curtis' 
Number  Lattice  and  Numeral  Frame. 
By  E.  T.  Curtis. 

This  pamphlet  explains  the  use  of  the 
Lattice  or  frame  which  Mr.  Curtis  ex- 
hibited at  the  time  of  the  Educational 
gathering  in  this  city  last  month,  and  a 
specimen  of  which  he  left  in  the  oflfice  of 
the  State  Superintendent.  The  appara- 
tus is  very  ingenious  and  if  sufficiently 
durable  must  be  desirable.  Address  E. 
T.  Curtis,  Calumet,  L.  S.,  Michigan. 

School  Supply  Agency.— We  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  John  H.  Rolfe.  The  Ga- 
zetteer and  Biographical  Dictionary  which 
he  supplies,  among  other  things,  are  es- 
pecially valuable. 

Hob  art's  Helps  to  School  Manaos- 
mbnt. — ^This  system  has  been  tried  with 
good  success,  and  is  now  published  by 
Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  136  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago. The  chromos  and  other  embel- 
lishments are  got  up  in  good  taste,  and 
must  be  very  attractive. 
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ntSaUtfoBoT  the  PmUie  Schools  to  the  SocUl 
ud  HoxBl  Well-belBff  of  Society. 

li  Piper  read  befbre  Wisconsin  Teachera'  Aasocl- 
atlOD,  Dec.  30, 1878,  by  OLi  VEB  ABEY,  President 
WMteirater  Normal  School.] 

That  the  influence  and  position  of  pub- 
lic schools  may  be  seen,  I  will  pass  in 
npid  review  the  educational  forces  of 
the  state.  These  forces  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes— the  direct  and  indirect. 
The  indirect  manifest  themselves  in  the 
femilj,  in  incidental  observation,  com- 
merce, the  pulpit,  the  press,  in  its  partisan 
ttd  sectarian  character,  and  in  its  pan- 
Wnjs  to  vulgar  tastes.  I  also  class  un- 
der this  head  our  punitive  and  charitable 
iMtitnlions. 

The  family  has  its  origin  in  constitu- 
tioaal  nature,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
conservation  of  the  race.  On  its  altars 
ihould  blaze  in  their  purity  fires  of  the 
intellect,  that  the  feelings  and  the  will 
may  perform  their  proper  functions ;  for 
« is  the  family,  so  will  be  the  other  in- 
slitations  of  the  state. 

Incidental  observation  is  an  educator 
of  no  inferior  power.  The  instructor 
»iUdo  well  to  bring  its  influence  within 
the  scope  of  his  labors,  for  it  elevates  or 
degrades  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of 
the  observer,  the  objects  brought  before 
^  consciousness  and  the  time,  place  and 
^^er  of  observing  them. 

Commerce  springs  from  the  necessities 
of  Uic  family  and  in  its  origin  and  just 

Powibilities,  it  is  the  hand  maiden  or 

lather  the  herald  of  intelligence  and  vir- 


tue.  But  in  its  practical  workings,  per- 
meated with  the  greed  of  trade,  it  can  no 
more  be  said  to  deserve  this  character 
than  the  unruly  cow  that  breaks  into  a 
cornfield  can  be  said  to  be  the  herald  of 
the  lady  who  has  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  breach  into  the  field. 

The  pulpit,  as  founded  by  the  Great 
Teacher,  comprehended,  in  their  fullest 
sense,  the  emergencies  of  humanity.  Its 
principles  were  broad  enough  to  give 
opportunity  to  all  to  work  out  life's  prob- 
lem without  other  conflict  than  that 
which  is  necessary  in  the  outgoings  of 
constitutional  nature,  and  was  thus  or- 
dained by  its  Originator  a  potential  and 
direct  educator.  But  when  the  truths 
upon  which  the  pulpit  rests  were  pro- 
claimed by  other  minds  than  that  of  its 
Founder,  the  perverseness  and  narrow- 
ness of  many  of  its  leading  men  wrested 
these  foundation  principles  from  their 
high  mission  of  universal  good  to  man, 
and  brought  them  to  the  furtherance  of 
selfishness,  non-essential  interpretations, 
political  preferences  and  claims  of  infal- 
libility;  then  it  fell  from  its  high  estate, 
and  its  march  towards  ultimate  truth  be- 
came indirect,  its  conquests  over  ignor- 
ance and  wrong  action  less  frequent  and 
enduring.  The  pulpit  should  meet  with 
ready  discussion  whatever  the  progress 
of  the  age  brings  in  its  way,  and  should 
permit  greater  growth  of  thought  from 
within,  or  it  will  be  overborne  by  a  freer 
and  healthier  growth  from  without. 
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The  press  should  be  an  efficient  and 
direct  educator,  as  its  possibilities  are 
almost  boundless.  In  some  of  its  teach- 
ings it  is.  It  sends  to  our  school  rooms 
and  to  our  homes  thought  vitalized  with 
the  most  recent  revelations  of  masters  in 
language,  mathematics,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  in  morals  and  religion, — ^thus 
quickening  our  educational  impulses, 
invigorating  our  powers  and  giving  us 
all  a  better  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  future.  It  takes  fearless  stands  for 
progress  and  right,  and  is  powerful  in  its 
efforts  to  liberate  thought  from  the  super- 
stitions of  the  past.  The  press  which  has 
for  its  object  the  exposure  of  error  and 
the  defence  of  right  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  well  being  of  society  as  the 
judge  who  impartially  holds  in  his  hand 
the  sword  of  justice.  But  when  it  caters 
for  vulgar  tastes,  stoops  to  partisanship 
in  politics,  to  the  upbuilding  of  sects  in 
religious  matters,  uttering  half  truths  in 
some  cases  in  place  of  truth  itself,  in 
others  overstating  it,  causing  mildew  to 
fall  on  the  public  mind,  thus  destroying 
the  political,  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation, — when  the  press  accomplishes 
such  results,  then  it  is  not  a  blessing  to 
society,  for  it  is  better  that  men  should 
be  ignorant  than  live  the  life  of  educated 
villains. 

The  punitive  and  charitable  institu- 
tions have  for  their  object  the  vindication 
of  law  and  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  punitive  are  created  to  secure  us 
from  the  direct  effects  of  vice.  Inciden- 
tally they  may  educate  and  reform  those 
who  may  fall  into  their  hands,  but  their 
first  duty  is  to  restrain  evil  doers  by  the 
strong  arm  of  force.  The  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  created  to  give  such  supple- 
mentary aid  as  the  necessities  of  the 
unfortunate  may  demand.  If  more  than 
supplementary  aid  is  afforded,  then  that 
institution  fails  to  bless  society  and  can 
have  no  warrant  for  its  act  in  well  order- 
ed social  life,  for  no  man  is  the  better  for 
having  that  done  for  him  which  his  duty 
demands  that  he  should  do  for  himself. 

The  direct  educational  forces  manifest 
themselves  under  two  heads :  1.  Those 
which  have  for  their  object  self-interested 


or  private  good.  2.  Those  which  have 
for  their  object  disinterestedness  or  pub- 
lic good. 

Under  the  first  head  we  find  select  or 
boarding  schools,  ladies*  seminaries, 
academies,  parochial  schools,  denomina- 
tional colleges  or  colleges  limited  by 
charter  or  otherwise,  and  professional 
schools. 

Select  or  boarding  schools  generally 
find  their  ends  accomplished  when  the 
instructors  of  them  have  secured  a  com- 
petence, or  have  learned  from  biting  ex- 
perience that  there  is  no  money  in  them. 
I  am  not  sure  but  they  ought  to  be 
classed  among  the  indirect  educational 
forces,  as  my  experience  has  failed  to 
convince  me  that  they  have  other  ends 
than  those  terminating  in  self. 

Ladies'  seminaries  are  based  on  the 
supposed  inferiority  of  woman  and  the 
oriental  idea  of  seclusion.  Their  coarse 
of  study,  modes  of  discipline,  their  su- 
perficial management  justify  this  state- 
ment. They  have  helped  woman  develop 
artificial  life,  and  have  given  her  a  pass- 
port into  fashionable  society  and  have 
accomplished  in  the  past  something  for 
her.  In  the  present,  however,  they  are 
without  sufficient  purpose  and  must  soon 
acknowledge  their  work  accomplished. 

The  academy  had  its  origin  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  rich,  and  for  this  class  it  has 
done  much.  The  poor  have  hardly  found 
a  foothold  within  its  walls.  When  the 
public  graded  high  school  wasqrganized 
the  academy  began  to  decline.  The  de- 
cline has  been  gradual  and  general. 
Throughout  the  eastern  states  where  it 
has  had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  exception  to  the  law  of 
gradual  extinction.  As  the  public  high 
school  has  been  made  efficient,  so  has 
the  academy  declined  and  fallen  from  its 
former  high  position,  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  it  takes  its  place  among 
those  institutions  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

Denominational  colleges,  or  colleges 
otherwise  limited,  are  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  state  in  the  exact  ratio  which  these 
institutions  bear  to  free  thought.  As 
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dogmaSf  blind  obedience,  sectarian  ideas 
and  party  interests  creep  into  them,  so 
will  their  power  and  usefulness  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  the  time  of  their  contin- 
uance limited.  As  thej  open  wide  their 
doors  to  the  culture  demanded  by  modern 
times,  so  will  they  secure  for  themselves 
a  right  to  exist,  for  the  state  will  find  in 
them  a  necessity  which  its  perpetuity 
requires. 

Of  parochial  or  church  schools  I  hard- 
ly need  speak.  They  had  their  origin 
when  the  intellect  was  enslaved,  when 
obedience  was  unquestioned,  and  when 
despotism  ruled  with  a  mailed  hand.  In 
connection  with  these  ideas,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  them,  they  flourish  now,  and 
no  where  else.  They  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  progress  and  found 
wanting,aiid  they  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  educational  debris  of  the  times. 

Under  the  second  head  of  direct  edu- 
cational institutions  I  class  the  district 
school,  graded  school,  normal  school  and 
the  state  colleges  or  universities.  In 
these  institutions  I  find  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  the  proper  development  of  the 
principle  of  disinterestedness,  or  that 
public  good  in  which  every  man  has  a 
common  and  inherent  interest,  and  which 
is  developed  in  each  individual  when  all 
have  the  right  to  seek  their  own  highest 
welfare  without  molestation.  And  it  is 
that  good  which  the  Greatest  of  all 
Teachers  commanded  to  be  preached  to 
the  world  1800  years  ago,  and  which  is 
recorded  on  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
written  word. 

These  institutions  are  the  outgrowth  of 
man's  necessities,  and  are  his  birthright; 
that  right  which  God  ordained  for  him 
when  he  was  created,  and  which  his 
brother  man  wrested  from  him  in  his 
greed  for  power ;  that  right  which  every 
man  possesses  to  investigate  whatever 
fact  or  principle  he  may  choose,  limited 
only  by  the  nature  of  things  or  rather 
the  conditions  of  the  universe  which 
makes  our  existence  what  it  is. 

Man^s  dictum  is  impertinent  here.  No 
man  may  declare  what  shall  not  be  inves- 
tigated. The  only  dicta  to  be  tolerated 


in  these  institutions  arc  the  limitations 
created  by  the  necessities  of  the  people 
and  the  capacity  of  these  institutions  to 
satisfy  these  necessities.  More  or  less 
than  this  is  ousting  man  from  his  birth- 
right and  erecting  in  its  place  a  despot- 
ism by  which  he  is  to  be  oppressed.  Let 
all  possibilities  within  their  scope  which 
have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety be  developed  in  them,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  for  on  universal 
good  must  public  educational  institutions 
rest,  and  man's  inherent  rights  must  find 
a  welcome  in  them  and  not  a  forced  en- 
trance, since  his  will  is  his  own  and  its 
subjective  behest  above  all  earthly  criti- 
cism. Therefore  we  cannot  lodge  con- 
victions in  his  mind  through  force,  nor 
make  him  virtuous  by  legislation.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  make  them  free 
and  worthy,  and  invite  students  from  the 
highways,  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and 
the  halls  of  the  rich,  but  force  no  one  to 
enter  and  partake,  lest  we  wrong  our 
brother. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  well  have 
these  institutions  answered  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed?  I  answer 
briefly:  1.  That  the  district  school  has 
done  much  for  the  rural  population.  It 
has  made  life  tolerable  among  those  who 
are  without  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  cities  and  villages,  giving  them  ele- 
mentary ideas,  and  thus  enlarging  the 
possibilities  of  culture  by  planting  germs 
of  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  a  youth, 
which  may  be  developed  into  a  noble 
manhood  that  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  attained.  It  has  broadened  and 
deepened  the  principle  of  patriotism, 
thereby  giving  the  best  guarantee  of 
power  and  perpetuity  to  our  government. 
It  has  done  much  to  overthrow  the  priest- 
craft of  the  European  world,  by  bringing 
foreign  youth  in  direct  contact  with  free 
thought  and  individual  responsibility. 
It  is  the  means  which  annihilates  armies 
in  times  of  peace,  and  creates  them  in 
times  of  war.  It  is  the  outmost  picket 
line  of  the  American  birthright  and  civil- 
ization. 3.  What  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  district  school  ?  That  I  might  an- 
swer this  question  I  have  made  manv 
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enquiries,  and  I  have  found  that  well 
organized  district  schools  are  yery  rare. 
Por  the  most  part  the  buildings  are 
turned  into  the  high  ways.  The  out 
buildings  in  many  cases  are  out  of  repair 
and  quite  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
school.  In  others  there  are  none  at  all. 
The  grounds  are  uncared  for.  Frequently 
they  are  covered  with  knots,  crooked 
sticks,  and  such  rubbish  as  would  dese- 
crate a  wood  yard.  The  building  is  not 
sufficiently  commodious  nor  is  it  prop- 
erly heated,  seated,  ventilated  or  planned. 
The  necessary  apparatus  for  the  simplest 
illustration  is  almost  always  wanting. 
Either  text  or  reference  books  are  gener- 
ally insufficient  for  effective  classification. 
And  worst  of  all,  in  the  teacher's  place 
is  installed  incompetency.  In  the  main, 
some  cousin,  brother,  daughter  or  friend 
of  the  district  clerk,  because  he  or  she  is 
poor,  or  in  want  of  pin  money,  holds  the 
place  of  instructor  and  hears  lessons  and 

keeps  school,*'  but  never  teaches. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  such  schools 
had  better  be  closed  by  state  authority, 
but  the  more  I  know  of  their  ultimate 
results,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
poor  as  they  may  be,  they  are  the  begin- 
nings of  a  good  work. 

How  shall  we  improve  them  ?  or  rather 
bring  them  out  of  the  depths  of  the  Intel 
lectual  poverty  amidst  which  they  are 
calling  to  us  for  the  means  of  a  more 
useful  and  nobler  life  ? 

1.  By  securing  an  eligible  lot  and  ap- 
propriately improving  it. 

2.  By  putting  thereon  suitable  out- 
buildings. 

8.  By  constructing  a  school  room  with 
in  the  walls  of  which  incompetent  per- 
sons cannot  keep  school. 

4.  By  securing  in  the  school  building 
thorough  ventilation  that  the  brains  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  supplied 
with  fresh  blood;  for  growth  of  mind 
cannot  be  produced  without  it. 

5.  By  securing  the  services  of  an  intel- 
ligent, teachable,  and  moral  teacher,— 
one  whose  body  and  mind  are  self-con- 
trolled and  self-cultured,  and  one  who 
enters  upon  the  work  of  Instruction  be 
cause  he  loves  it  and  chooses  it  for  his 


life  purpose.  Away  with  all  stepping- 
stone  work  in  teaching  if  ever  the  calling 
is  to  command  the  respect  of  men.  Let 
only  those  enter  the  school  room  who 
find  in  it  ends  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
highest  ambition. 

6.  By  levying  a  sufficient  tax  on  the 
property  in  the  district  to  provide  books, 
maps,  apparatus  and  other  fixtures.  When 
provided,  charge  the  pupils  a  sufficient 
rental  to  keep  this  property  in  repair. 

7.  Let  the  district  clerk,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  and  the  pupils  render  cor- 
dial aid  in  the  support  of  the  teacher  and 
his  work  and  not  oppose  them  or  it. 

8.  Scout  the  idea  that  instructors  in  any 
institution  can  stand  on  any  other  grounds 
than  those  of  a  common  purpose  and  good 
fellowship. 

These  ideas,  I  think,  are  entirely  prac- 
ticable if  the  instructors  and  state  author- 
ities co-operate  harmoniously  to  this  end. 

The  other  state  institutions  do  not 
differ  in  kind  from  the  district  school, 
but  only  in  degree.  I  leave  them  for 
fliture  discussion. 


tar7  BcffalattOM  of  tke  School  Booh  Md 
N«Mkor  of  SduMl  Hovn.  —  No.  II. 

[Extrscts  ftom  a  Paper  read  before  the  State 
Teacbers'  Association,  at  Madison,  Dec.  3)J, 
1878,  by  JOSEPH  BOBBINS,  M.  D.] 

In  close  relationship  to  the  subject  of 
impurity  of  the  air,  comes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  school 
room  —  a  matter  at  once  so  vital,  and 
practically  speaking  so  seemingly  diffi- 
cult to  control.  I  have  known  one  of  the 
best  public  schools  in  this  city  to  have  a 
temperature  at  one  time  of  54**,  and  I  have 
visited  it  at  another  time  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  72<».  And  I  have  found  all  the 
varieties  in  degrees  between  these  two 
extremes. 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  children  at  the  age  of  those 
who  attend  school  varies  but  very  little 
during  the  day  —  the  fluctuations  being 
most  frequent  in  the  evening  and  night 
—  still  it  is  not  the  less  true  —  that  chil- 
dren like  old  people,  having  less  power 
of  generating  vital  heat,  are  particularly 
prone  to  the  injurious  influences  of  low 
temperature.   But  as  a  very  ancient  phy- 
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sician  remarks,  the  terms  hot,  warm, 
cool,  cold,  as  applied  to  the  surrounding 
air,  are  regulated  by  the  sensations  it  pro- 
daces  upon  the  average  of  persons.  If 
the  heat  be  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  gen- 
erated, and  no  faster,  no  particular  sensa- 
tion is  felt,  and  the  bodily  powers  are 
neither  stimulated  nor  exhausted.  This 
equilibrium  is  maintained  (supposing 
that  no  extraordinary  exertions  are  made) 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  02^,  or 
thereabouts.  We  call  that  point  in  the 
scale  temperate.  *  *  *  I  am  spealc- 
ing  of  the  average  of  healthy  persons ; 
for  remarkable  diversities  occur  among 
individuals  in  respect  to  the  epithets 
which  they  assign,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  sensations,  to  the  particular  de- 
grees of  the  thermometric  scale;  their 
sensations  differing  according  to  the 
power  which  their  constitutions  respec- 
tively possess  of  evolving  heat.  Now, 
if  this  power  of  evolving  heat  be  entire, 
and  active  and  persistent,  no  peril  need 
attend  even  violent  alternations  of  ex- 
ternal temperature.  But  if  it  be  weakened, 
as  for  instance  —  by  impure  air,  by  long 
confinement,  by  over  study,  by  loss  of 
sleep,  all  of  which  causes  are  in  operation 
among  our  school  children ;  or,  if  the 
health  is  already  deranged,  or  the  nervous 
system  in  any  way  exhausted ;  or  if  the 
skin  be  perspiring,  or  has  already  thrown 
off  its  excess  of  heat;  or,  if  children  re- 
main at  rest  immediately  after  and  during 
tiie  application  of  cold ;  then  it  becomes 
highly  perilous  and  likely  to  produce  in- 
ternal mischief.  If  we  need  proof  of  the 
truth  of  aH  this  we  find  it  in  the  fact 
thaf  one-sixth  of  the  deaths  of  young 
children  result  Arom  cold." 

To  pass  on  —  you  will  see  by  your  pro- 
gramme, that  I  am  expected  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  number  of  school  hours. 
*  *  ♦  Our  hours  of  attendance  are  to- 
day more  than  children  can  bear  without 
risk  to  health,  and  the  number  of  studies 
more  than  the  children  can  sustain  with- 
out passiing  or  permanent  injury  from  ex- 
haustion. I  speak  of  these  two  evils  in 
one  sentence,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  their  individual  con- 
sequences—  so  closely  are  they  allied 


and  so  similar  are  they  in  character.  In 
attending  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
for  instance,  it  is  impossible  but  that  one 
shd^uld  notice,  in  the  rapidity  and  multi- 
plicity of  exercises  or  studies,  an  undue 
amount  of  excited  attention,  eager  inter- 
est and  mental  tension,  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  amount,  es- 
pecially noticeable  towards  the  end  of 
the  term,  of  physical  exhaustion.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all 
children  suffer  alike,  but  I  must  main- 
tain that  the  instances  are  common 
enough  to  make  me  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  is  undoubt- 
edly an  evil.  It  is  easy  to  reconize  the 
injured,  and  this  is  best  done  at  home, 
in  the  evening,  when  the  day's  excite- 
ment is  over.  The  effects  run  thus:  a 
pale  face,  an  air  of  lassitude,  a  variable 
appetite,  an  irritable  temper,  disturbed 
sleep ;  and  by  and  by  comes  a  dulness  in 
the  intellect  —  with  an  indisposition  or 
aversion  to  learning,  resulting  at  last,  in 
comparative  inability  to  learn ;  and  end- 
ing, as  I  have  seen,  if  the  pupil  is  pushed 
to  extremity,  in  serious  and  more  or  less 
prolonged  injury  to  the  mind  —  in  one 
instance,  in  idiocy.  These  evil  effects, 
with  the  consequent  interference  in  other 
flinctions  of  the  body,  will  in  the  end 
break  down  the  child's  health.  It  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  remark,  that  the  girls 
suffer  more  frequently  than  do  the  boys, 
and  I  make  this  remark  for  the  particular 
consideration  both  of  teachers  and 
parents. 

Where  there  is  so  much  waste  as  there 
IS  in  the  animal  economy  of  young 
children,  there  must  be  ample  time  for 
renovation;  and  where  this  time  is  not 
given,  but  the  child  is  required  to  study 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  to  a  degree 
affecting  even  its  sleep,  which  becomes 
but  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
then  the  mind,  sympathizing  as  it  does 
with  the  exhausted  state  of  the  body, 
can  not  develop  and  is  not  benefited  by 
its  exertions. 

Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil  I  have 
pointed  out?  I  would  begin,  then,  by 
curtailing  the  hours  of  study.  **" 
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been  co;iiputed,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  "by 
some  political  arithmetician,  that,  if 
every  man  and  woman  would  work  for 
four  hours  each  day  on  something  useful, 
that  labor  would  be  sufficient  to  procure 
all  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of 
life;  want  and  misery  would  be  banished 
out  of  the  world ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  might  be  spent  in. 
leisure  and  pleasure."  As  with  grown 
men  and  women,  so  with  little  men  and 
women — our  children;  as  with  physical, 
so  with  mental  labor.  I  believe  that 
Franklin  is  right  in  his  estimate,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  in  mine  also. 
To  speak  more  explicitly,  I  would  divide 
the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  into 
two  classes  for  the  hours  of  study :  those 
und€r  and  those  above  twelve  years  old. 
The  latter  not  to  be  more  than  four  hours 
in  school  any  day,  and  the  former  not 
more  than  three  hours;  the  session  to  be 
divided  in  summer  for  the  four  hour  class 
into  two  hours  for  the  morning  and  the 
same  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
school  to  form  but  one  class  in  the  win- 
ter, from  0  A.  M.,  until  noon. 

Under  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  I 
verily  believe  that  more  would  be  learned 
because  better  taught  and  better  learned, 
and  that  the  gain  both  to  scholar  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  parents  and  to 
the  public,  would  be  infinitely  greater 
than  under  the  present  system.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  physician — as  one  who 
must  regard  health  of  mind  and  of  body 
before  education,  and  a  life  as  more  valu- 
able than  a  lesson. 

In  connection  with  curtailed  hours — 
I  would  also  suggest  the  advisability  of 
lessening  the  number  of  exercises  or 
studies.  The  undue  excitement  so  man- 
ifest in  the  manner  iind  regards  of  the 
scholars  can  not  but  be  injurious.  There 
is  of  course  a  proper  interest  to  be  felt 
and  shown  in  study,  but  the  tension  of 
mind  and  mental  excitement  before  al- 
luded to  are  not  compatible  with  health 
and  therefore  should  be  avoided. 

Nor  should  children  be  allowed  to 
evade  the  rules  for  time  of  studying. 
Ko  child  should  be  permitted  to  carry  a 
book  home.  This  practice,  for  it  is  a 


practice,  of  studying  in  the  evening  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  I  know  of 
among  children.  No  teacher  should  re- 
quire it,  no  parent  allow  it,  as  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  sleep  and  to  health. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  paper, 
let  me  say,  that  I  know  of  no  valid  ob- 
jection that  can  be  made  to  lessening  the 
number  of  studies  in  our  public  schools, 
and  I  would  anticipate  the  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  curtailing  the 
hours  of  study.  The  change  may  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  recesses  arc 
permitted ;  but  there  is  as  I  believe  no 
validity  in  this  objection,  for  the  reason 
that  at  best,  the  recess  is  often  incom- 
plete. Either  bad  weather,  or  indlffer- 
ence,  or  a  variety  of  circumstances  will 
prevent  the  relaxation  meant  to  be  af- 
forded. Again,  in  inclement  weather,  or 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold,  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  the  recess  itself 
is  not  a  positive  injury.  I  have  often 
been  called  to  children  who  were  said 
to  have  taken  cold,  or  fever,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  from  exposure  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  school.  This 
is  all  nonsense.  Children  do  not  take 
cold  while  they  are  walking  or  running, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  is,  as  an  ex- 
cess of  animal  heat  generated  by  exercise 
makes  this  impossible.  Such  sickness 
has  quite  another  source;  it  can  arise 
only  when  the  excess  of  vital  he|tt  has 
passed  off,  or  when  there  is  no  excess, 
but  rather  a  diminished  temperature. 
Wet  shoes  and  cold  feet  and  damp  cloth- 
ing, the  result  of  a  recess,  followed  by  a 
flood  of  cold  air  from  an  upper  sash,  are 
not  exactly  conducive  to  health,  but  very 
conducive  to  colds,  to  fevers  and  to  in- 
flammations. Nor  is  the  sudden  change 
from  a  heated  school  room  into  a  cold, 
moist  air  less  dangerous;  as  the  justly 
celebrated  Dr.  Watson  remarks,  ''It  is 

one  of  the  most  common  and  best  as- 
certained exciting  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion in  general.*' 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  subject 
upon  which  I  have  been  requested  by 
your  president  to  make  some  remarks  — 
play-grounds.  Now,  play-grounds  in  fine 
weather  are  all  sufficient.  But  we  should 
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have  play-houses  for  our  school-children 
in  bad  weather.  No  child  should  be  al- 
j  lowed  to  sit  in  school  with  wet  shoes  on 
I  its  feet.  What  a  trifling  expense  and  how 
easy  a  matter  it  would  be  for  each  child 
to  be  required  to  keep  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
or  slippers  at  school.  And  how  much 
serious  sickness  could  be  prevented  by 
the  boards  of  education  issuing  direc- 
tions to  this  effect,  providing  for  the 
children  thus  being  protected  against  the 
consequences  of  mere  want  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  object 
of  a  recess  is,  the  preservation  of  health 
and  of  the  capability  to  study.  But  the 
recess  becomes  inoperative  to  this  end, 
and  even  dangerous,  when  proper  means 
for  its  realization  are  not  provided.  I 
would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  necessity  for  these  play-houses, 
but  time  does  not  allow  me  to  say  more 
than  that  they  should  be  provided,  and 
that  I  would  with  pleasure  pay  my  part 
of  the  tax  for  building  them. 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  curtailing 
the  hours  of  study  in  our  public  schools 
for  a  reason  almost  too  Pickwickian  to 
be  received  with  anything  else  than  a 
good  tempered  smile.  As  I  understand, 
children  are  sent  to  school  not  unfre- 
quently  with  a  two-fold  object,  to  learn, 
and  to  be  taken  care  of.  To  be  kept  out 
of  harm's  way,  oflf  the  street,  out  of  dan- 
ger, out  of  the  house,  and  so  on.  If  this 
be  really  so,  then  heaven  help  you,  gen- 
tlemen; I  do  not  think  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ncationwill.  If  you  are  to  be  public 
nurses  as  well  as  public  school  teachers ; 
if  this  is  what  the  public  expect  from 
yon,  I  should  recommend  you,  now  that 
striking  is  the  order  of  the  day,  to  strike 
for  double  wages ;  or  better  perhaps,  to 
appeal  to  the  better  sense  of  this  same 
public  for  a  reconsideration  of  your 
duties,  and  to  the  Boards  of  Education 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

And  now,  a  few  words  concerning  the 
health  and  life  of  teachers.  I  have  prac- 
ticed as  a  physcian  for  some  twenty 
years  in  this  city,  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  upon  public  school 
teachers  as  commonly  as  upon  any  other 
tlass  of  society.  Perhaps,  it  would  give 


more  weight  to  ^what  I  am  about  to  say 
if  I  were  to  admit  that  as  a  physician,  I 
know  them  well  and  have  marked  with 
peculiar  interest  the  diseases  to  which  as 
a  class  I  find  the  female  part  of  them  are 
more  particularly  subject.  Diseases  di- 
rectly attributable  to  exhaustion  ;  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system ;  f^om  which  recovery,  especially 
in  cases  of  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
system,  is  frequently  so  slow,  that  years 
will  elapse  even  after  teaching  is  aban- 
doned, before  the  patient  can  be  said  to 
be  well ;  to  be  adequate  to  the  duties  or 
even  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Were  I  to 
write  you  a  volume,  gentlemen,  upon 
this  subject,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
express  more  than  these  few,  but  earnest 
and  truthful  words  have  conveyed,  and 
sincerely  do  I  .  hope  and  trust  that  they 
may  be  of  service  to  those  in  whose  in- 
terest  they  are  said. 

When  asked  how  this  exhaustion 
comes  about,  my  answer  would  be  in- 
stant—- from  over-work.  If  this  opinion 
were  doubted,  then  would  I  say  come 
with  me  into  one  of  our  public  schools 
in  this  city,  and  mark  the  air  that  is 
breathed— why  at  times  it  smells  like 
burnt  fish;  mark  the  perpetual  motion 
which  the  system  of  teaching  imposes 
on  the  children  and  teacher ;  the  rapid, 
nay,  constant  change,  and  the  number  of 
the  exercises  and  studies ;  mark  the  ex- 
cited action,  and  quickening  interest  and 
over  earnest  attention  of  all  concerned ; 
learn  that  this  goes  on  'every  morning, 
every  afternoon ;  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Sunday,  and  every  week  in  the 
month.  Then,  learn  that  the  teacher's 
labors  for  the  school  commence  at  8  a. 
H.,  and  without  recess  for  her;  nay,  com- 
monly enough  without  time  to  go  home 
for  dinner;  without  relaxation  of  any 
kind,  her  labor  continues  and  does  not 
end  until  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night.  Thm, 
ask  the  teacher  how  she  feels,  particularly 
if  this  be  toward  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  the  answer  is  "  tired,  tired ''  and  put- 
ting  her  hand  to  her  head,  the  story  is 
told.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  personal  observation,  and  ap- 
plies to-day,  to  most  of  the  female  teach- 
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era  in  oar  public  schools,  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  All  this  is  unreasonable, 
unnatural,  wrong,  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

If  you  will  permit  yourselves  to  be 
admonished  through  the  voice  of  one, 
who  was  once  of  your  body,*a  distin. 
guished  teacher  in  our  city  schools,  I 
will  read  you  part  of  a  letter  which  she 
addressed  to  me  only  two  or  three  days 
ago,  and  which  sets  forth  your  case  ex- 
actly as  I  have  found  it:  "I  can  only  re- 
peat," she  writes,  "what  I  have  often 
said,  that  from  my  experience,  I  consider 
teaching,  especially  in  the  public  schools, 
weakening  to  both  mind  and  body.  Al- 
though  blessed  with  an  unusually  strong 
body,  not  naturally  nervous,  I  found  my- 
self, after  teaching  a  year  or  two,  very 
much  affected  thereby.  At  the  close  of 
my  afternoon  session,  besides  being  nat- 
urally tired  with  my  day's  labor,  I  was 
thoroughly  unnerved  and  irritable. 
During  the  evening  I  was  unable  to  make 
an  effort  either  in  employment  or  relaxa- 
tion, being  both  physically  and  mentally 
exhausted.  It  is  often  complained  that 
teachers  are  narrow-minded,  get  into  a 
groove  and  can  not  get  out.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  otherwise.  They  spend  all 
their  time  and  strength  year  after  year,  in 
teaching  one  class  of  scholars  after 
another  the  same  branches,  with  no  time 
to  increase  their  own  store  of  knowledge, 
or  properly  prepare  what  they  teach.  In 
my  mind  a  teacher  requires  more  time  out- 
side the  school  room  than  is  allowed  her. 
Whatever  time  she  can  thus  get  is  no  less 
beneficial  to  her  pupils  than  to  herself 
She  needs  time  to  prepare  her  lessons, 
that  she  may  present  them  attractively 
and  effectively.  She  also  needs  it  to  retain 
her  vigor  and  freshness,  that  she  may  be 
better  able  to  sympathize  with  and  influ- 
ence the  young  minds  consigned  to  her 
care.  I  wish  I  had  sufficient  ability  to 
forcibly  express  all  that  I  feel  on  the  im- 
portance of  cutting  shorter  the  school 
sessions." 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  this 
communication  for  the  reason  jbhat  it  is 
not  only  truthful  and  to  the  point,  but 


still  better,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  riews 
I  have  already  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many  other 
matters  of  sanitary  interest  connected 
with  our  public  schools  which  I  might 
have  brought  before  you,  had  time  per- 
mitted, but  I  have  confined  myself  to 
discussing  those  only  which  have  been 
more  particularly  called  to  my  attention. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  compliment  yon 
have  paid  me,  in  requsting  this  paper, 
I  thank  you,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
you  my  sincere  apologies  for  all  its  faults 
and  shortcomings,  of  which  no  one  can 
be  more  conscious  than  I  am. 

ncgnruTE  work— i874. 

BY  BOBBRT  GBAHAIC. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
intelligence  in  its  highest  sense  is  essen- 
tial to  a  republican  government.  Wash- 
iNOTOK,  in  his  farewell  address,  with 
prophetic  vision,  or  rather  intuitively, 
writes:  Promote  then,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened." 

France  and  Spain  are  probably  incapa- 
ble of  establishing  Republics,  because 
the  people  as  a  mass  are  unintelligent 

Wisconsin  has  engrafted  in  its  ftmda- 
mental  law  that  district  schools  shall  be 
free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years;  thus  providing 
that  the  property  of  the  state  shall  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  state. 

In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
parent,  properly,  to  do  this  important 
work,  the  state  has  delegated  it  to  schools 
where  children  between  the  above  ages 
can  meet  in  convenient  numbers  and  ob- 
tain the  elements  of  knowledge. 

Nearly  six  thousand  instructors  are 
required  to  do  this  work  in  Wisconsin; 
and,  as  it  is  common  to  change  each 
term,  double  that  number  is  demanded 
yearly. 

Per  force  of  circumstances  one  half  of 
this  number  vacate  their  places  every 
three  years.  How  to  supply  this  great 
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demand  with  persons  suitably  qnalifled, 
is  a  problem  which  has  occapled  the  at- 
tention of  wisdom  and  eicperience  for 
jears.  That  snch  supply  has  not  been 
obtained  is  notorious. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  New  York 
8SJS :  Had  that  excellent  litany,  which 
ioTokes  dellTerance  Arom  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death,  also  incorporated  a 
petition  against  incompetent  school 
teachers,  it  would  not  haye  trenched 
upon  a  subject,  in  favor  of  which,  wise 
and  holy  men  might  not  properly  raise 
their  supplications." 

Wk.  F.  Phsi^ps,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  writes : 
"The  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant, unskilled  teachers.  Poor  schools 
and  poor  teachers  are  in  the  minority 
throughout  the  country.  Multitudes  of 
schools  are  so  poor  that  it  would  be  as 
well  if  they  were  closed.  The  pitiable 
spectacle  is  presented  of  ignorance  per- 
petuating itself  at  the  public  expense." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  for  1871,  says :  "  More 
than  90  per  cent,  of  •ur  teachers  have 
nerer  receiyed  any  instruction  in  the  art 
or  science  of  teaching;  40  per  cent  are 
new  and  inexperienced,  changing  their 
places  every  term,  looking  upon  the 
school  room  as  a  make-shift  for  the  pres- 
ent. Need  we  wonder  that  their  hearts 
and  souls  are  not  with  their  calling,  that 
they  are  slaves  to  textbooks  ?" 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
County  Academies  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  of  1872,  reads:  "  Certainly, 
this  lack  of  qualified  teachers  is  a  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs,  calling  with  the 
voice  of  thunder  for  a  remedy." 

Our  three  Normal  Schools,  from  pub- 
lished reports,  give  not  far  from  600  of 
all  grades  each  year.  Prom  academies, 
high  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  estimated 
that  1000  more  are  furnished.  Not  one 
fourth  what  is  needed,  and  the  above 
number  not  distributed  over  the  whole 
state,  but  supplied  mainly  to  those  parts 
contiguous  to  such  schools.  How  then 
shall  the  mass  of  teachers  be  reached  ? 

One-half,  or  one-quarter,  or  one-six- 
teenth of  a  loaf  is  better  than  none  and 


the  fragmentary  gleanings  of  a  few  days 
institute  may  be  of  service.  Testimony 
of  the  value  of  the  Institute  Work  comes 
from  Maine,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  and  the  reports  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Wisconsin  are  full  of  glow- 
ing accounts  of  good  done,  which  may 
have  some  weight,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  mutual  admiration. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Wisconsin  for  1872,  says :  "  A  convic- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  institutes,  is 
continually  growing  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  people.  A  teacher  is  fast 
losing  caste,  who  habitually  absents  him- 
self from  these  educational  gatherings, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  his 
position.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
teachers  should  be  required  to  attend  in- 
stitutes in  their  respective  counties  for  at 
least  four  days  in  the  year,  and  that 
school-boards  should  be  required  to  allow 
them  such  time,  without  any  deduction 
of  their  wages.*' 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Normal 
School  Regents  for  1872,  says:  "A  lib- 
eral  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the 
Board  for  institute  work,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  important 
field  of  labor." 

This  institute  work  is  fVagmentary, 
itinerating,  missionary  work;  it  means 
labor  and  sometimes  discouragement;  it 
needd  faith  to  sow  seed  here  and  there  in 
the  day  and  in  the  night;  but  the  future 
will  bring  the  fVuit,  good  to  look  upon 
and  delicious  to  the  taste. 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  views 
the  state  has,  by  legal  enactment,  provided 
that  each  County  Superintendent  shaU 
(not  ffiayy)  hold  at  least  one  institute  each 
year.  The  Board  of  Normal  School  Re- 
gents and  the  state  have  also  provided 
liberally  to  aid  County  Superintendents 
in  this  part  of  their  work. 

Institutes  should  be  held  mainly  in 
the  fall,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  should  continue  five  days, 
beginning  on  Monday  and  closing  on 
Friday,  with  two  sessions  each  day,  from 
9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.  M. 
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WORK  ATTEMPTED. 

One-half  the  time  should  be  devoted 
to  instruction — class  work  by  whole  in- 
stitute.' 

One-third  of  the  time  to  Methods  and 
School  Management,  by  familiar  lectures. 

One-sixth  of  the  time  to  modd  eUut  work 
and  criticism. 

The  county  superintendent  should  ad- 
vertise,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  time 
of  meeting,  the  specific  branches  to  be 
treated  at  the  meeting ;  e.  g. : — 

ARITHMETIC— POUB  LESSONS. 

1.  Fundamental  Rules. 

2.  Common  Fraction^. 

3:  Decimal  Fractions  and  Fed.  Money. 
4.  Percentage. 

QEOORAPHY— FOUR  LESSONS. 

1.  Globe  Work— Shape  of  Earth,  Cir- 
cles,  Zones. 

2.  Outline  Maps— North  America. 
8.      "        "  Europe. 

4.      "        "      United  States. 

To  include,  in  lessons  2d,  3d,  4th,  bodies 
of  water  and  land,  elevations  of  land,  nav- 
igable  rivers,  political  divisions,  capitals 
and  cities. 

BEADING — APHONICS— FOUR  LESSONS. 

(Standard  WebOer'i  Dictionary,  Ed.  1864.) 

1.  Vowels  in  monosyllables  and  accent- 
ed syllables,  sounds  of,  and  how  dis- 
tinguished. 

2.  Vowels  in  unaccented  syllables. 

3.  Consonant  sounds. 

SPELLING — FOUR  LESSONS.  * 

1.  Rules — ^two  lessons. 

2.  Written  lessons — indicating  the  book 
ftom  which  words  will  be  pronounced, 
two  lessons. 

Thus  by  specifically  stating  what  will 
be  done,  much  of  the  odium  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  be  averted, 
because  preparation  by  the  teachers  will 
be  made,  and  being  prepared  they  will 
desire  to  attend  and  show  what  they  can 
do.  A  healthy  emulation  may  be  secured, 
and  interest  among  the  citizens  excited. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  necessity  for 
institute  work  and  the  kind  that  should 
be  attempted.  It  now  remains  to  consid- 
er how  attendance  may  be  secured.  Not 
50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  state 
attend  and  those  who  need  it  most  do  not 


attend  at  all;  or  only  nominally.  The 
statistics  of  attendance  are  not  reliable, 
for  persons  only  present  a  few  hours  are 
not  unfrequently  enrolled  to  swell  the 
attendance  and  make  a  good  showing. 

In  Grant  county  only  one  person  at- 
tended the  whole  time  and  that  time  only 
four  weeks.  For  trifling  causes,  teachers 
that  in  charity  we  are  obliged  to  call 
good,  absent  themselves. 

The  following  are  proposed  as  reme- 
dies: 

I.  THROUGH  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDEKT. 

1.  Let  the  State  Superintendent  see  that 
each  county  superintendent  holds  an  in- 
stitute, as  required  by  law;  an^in  case 
of  failure,  notify  the  county  clerk  of  said 
county  of  such  neglect  of  duty,  and  that 
said  county  superintendent  is  liable  to 
impeachment. 

2.  Let  the  State  Superintendent  publish 
a  li^t  of  county  superintendents  comply- 
ing with  law,  with  attendance  at  each  in- 
stitute of  actual  teachers  or  those  intend- 
ing to  teach  during  the  year,  and  the 
nuknber  of  teachers  needed  to  supply  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

8.  Also  a  list  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents who  do  not  hold  such  institutes. 

4.  Advise  each  county  superintendent 
of  above  regulation. 

n.    THROUGH  THE  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

1.  Let  each  county  superintendent,  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  meeting,  notify 
each  teacher  in  the  county  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  institute,  with  a 
specific  detail  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Admit  none  to  cUm  tcork  after  Monday, 
except  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

2.  Publish  at  the  close  of  the  institute 
the  names  of  attendants  and  an  account 
of  the  work  done. 

8.  On  examination  give  to  those  who 
attend  five  per  cent,  additional  on  each 
branch  of  regular  work  treated  at  the 
institute. 

4  Hold  institutes  (if  possible)  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  with 
examinations  at  the  close,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  so  that  all  in  attendance  may 
be  accommodated. 
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5.  Have  any  spring  examinations  sup- 
plementary to  fall,  with  certificates  of 
only  six  months  duration. 

III.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Any  coanty  necessitated  to  hold  in. 
Btitute  in  the  spring  (March  or  April)  to 
Lave  preference,  for  aid  from  the  state, 
for  next  year,  in  the  fall. 

2.  Each  county  superintendent  to  pledge 
in  attendance  of  teachers  equal  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  schools  in  his  county.  Fail- 
ure to  secure  such  attendance  to  forfeit 
the  right  to  state  aid  the  next  year. 

^   3.  Xo  county  to  receive  state  aid  twice 

\  daring  any  one  school  year. 

4.  Each  institute  conductor  from  a  nor- 
mal school,  to  make  such  time  and  place 
for  holding  institute  in  his  district  as  in 
]u8  Judgment  will  secure  the  greatest 
food,  giving  preference  in  time  to  the 
months  of  September  and  October  for 
&1I  institutes  and  last  half  of  March  and 
the  whole  of  April  for  spring. 

A  few  points  are  thus  presented,  sug- 
gested by  past  experience,  and  based  upon 
laws  already  in  existence,  as  our  expe- 
rience in  the  past  shows  it  unwise  to 
predicate  results  on  future  legislation. 
The  State  Superintendent  is  made  to  play 
a  prominent  part,  that  county  superin- 
tendents  may  point  to  regulations  issuing 

i  from  him. 

It  is  believed,  that  without  Airther  leg- 
islation, the  above  plan,  if  efficiently 
operated,  will  very  perceptibly  increase 
the  attendance  on  the  institutes,  and  ren- 
der them  a  valuable  aid  in  making  the 
common  school  more  effective. 


CmZSHSHlP-^  STATE  llTD  NATIONAL. 
BT  A.  O.  WEIGHT. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
IToited  Stotes  Constitution  defines  very 
clearly  what  constitutes  citizenship  of 
the  United  States. 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
^Aited  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tioa  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
8t«te8,  and  of  the  Statp  wherein  they  re- 
side." 

The  words  "  all  persons  "  include  all 
colors,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.  It  never 


has  been  disputed,  since  our  government 
was  established,  that  women  and  children 
if  otherwise  qualified  by  birth«or  natural- 
ization, are  citizens.  Nor  has  it  been 
disputed  that  white  men,  if  bom  or 
naturalized  here,  are  citizens,  although 
belonging  to  classes  shut  out  from  the 
right  of  suffrage.  But  it  has  been  denied 
that  negroes,  whether  slave  or  free,  are 
citizens.  By  the  famous  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  negroes  were  de- 
clared not  to  be  citizens.  But  this  de- 
cision  is  of  course  superseded  by  the  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  first  qualification  for  citizenship 
is  thus  to  be  a  person — ^not  a  man,  not  a 
white  person,  but  simply  a  person,  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex  or  race. 

The  second  qualification  for  citizen- 
ship is  to  be  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  The  right  of  expatriation 
has  always  been  defended  by  the  United 
States ;  and  has  at  last  Jieen  fully  conced- 
ed  by  most  European  nations,  either 
tacitly  or  by  formal  treaty.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  of  1812  was  the  claim 
of  England  that  her  subjects  could  not 
give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  and  become  American  citizens. 
Under  this  claim  English  naval  officers 
constantly  impressed  into  their  naval 
service  naturalized  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  were  born  British  subjects. 
But  millions  of  subjects  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  now  been  naturalized,  and 
thereby  received  to  all  the  privileges  of 
American  citizens,  and  their  right  to  thus 
change  their  allegiance  is  now  fUlly 
recognized.  The  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion is  as  follows.  At  any  time  after  he 
becomes  a  resident  of  this  country  a  for- 
eigner may  declare  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  clerk  of  any  United  States  or 
state  court,  who  gives  him  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  This  is  popularly  called 
"  taking  out  his  first  papers.'*  When  he 
has  lived  five  years  in  this  country,  he 
can  be  naturalized,  provided  he  has  "de- 
clared his  intention "  at  least  two  years 
before.  This  is  popularly  called  "  taking 
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out  his  second  papers,"  and  is  done  with 
a  great  deal  more  formality  than  attended 
taking  out  the  first  papers.  Full  citizen- 
ship  can  6nly  be  given  in  open  court  by 
the  judge  of  some  court  of  record,  either 
United  States  or  State.  All  United  States 
Courts  are  courts  of  record ;  and  in  this 
State  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  are 
such  also.  The  would-be  citizen  must 
bring  two  citizens  with  him  to  testify  to 
his  good  character,  and  he  must  formally 
renounce  allegiance  to  his  former  sov- 
ereign and  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

When  a  man  is  naturalized,  that  fact 
naturalizes  his  wife  and  all  his^  minor 
children.  An  unmarried  woman  who  is 
of  age  may  be  naturalized  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man,  and  a  few  foreign  women 
have  been  naturalized,  in  order  to  take 
up  homesteads. 

But  in  two  cades  persons  who  are  not 
already  citizens  may  become  such,  with- 
out  a  formal  naturalization.  When  terri- 
tory is  added  to  the  United  States  either 
by  cession  or  by  (fonquest,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  territory  become  at  once  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  Indians 
renounce  their  tribal  relations  and  be- 
come members  of  a  civilized  community 
in  the  United  States,  they  become  citizens. 

The  third  condition  of  citizenship  is 
to  be  sulject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Those  Indians,  who  main- 
tain their  tribal  government,  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  individuals  but  only  in  a  modified 
form  as  subject  tribes  or  nations.  They 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause  they  do  not  have  the  responsibilities 
of  citizens  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
have  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Ambassadors  carry  the  sovereignty  of 
their  country  with  them,  according  to 
the  theory  of  international  law;  and 
therefore  the  children  of  our  ambassadors 
are  American  citizens,  though  born 
abroad ;  and  the  children  of  foreign  min- 
isters are  not  American  citizens,  though 
bom  in  this  country. 

The  case  is  not  as  simple  with  regard 
to  the  children  of  other  citizens,  born 
while  beyond  the   jurisdiction  of  the 


United  States.  We  claim  all  such  chil. 
dren  of  American  citizens  by  virtue  of 
their  parents*  citizenship;  and  we  also 
claim  all  children  born  on  American  soU 
of  foreign  parents.    Other  nations  also 
make  a  similar  double  claim.   In  suck 
cases  one  nation  claims  the  child  because 
it  is  born  on  its  soil ;  while  another  nation  ' 
claims  it  because  of  its  parents*  nativitj.  | 
Between  the  claims  of  birth  and  of  in- ; 
heritance,  it  is  difilcult  to  decide,  and  as ! 
the  question  has  never  yet  been  settled  by  | 
the  general  consent  of  civilized  natioDS, ; 
we  can  only  say  that  persons  bom  in  ; 
countries,  of  which  their  parents  were  i 
not  citizens  or  subjects,  have  a  double  al- 
legiance.  Our  laws  make  citizens  of  the 
children  born  to  foreigners  residing  here^ 
and  also  of  the  children  bom  to  Ameri. 
cans  residing  abroad ;  but  that  does  not 
release  them  from  the  conflicting  claims  of 
other  countries- 

By  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment all  citizens  of  the  United  States  sit" 
also  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they: 
reside.  Beside  thosa  citizens  of  the* 
United  States  who  reside  in  this  State, 
there,  is  another  class  of  persons  who  art 
citizens  of  this  State.  The  supreme  conil ' 
of  Wisconsin  has  decided  that  when  the 
constitution  of  the  State  conferred  thd 
right  of  suffrage  upon  white  males,  21 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the 
State  a  year,  and  who  have  declared  their 
intentipn  to  become  citizens,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  that  document  was 
to  make  these  voters  citizens  of  the  State. 
But  this  state  citizenship  does  not  extend 
to  their  families.  Their  foreign-born  sons, 
when  they  come  of  age  must  therefore 
take  out  papers  for  themselves,  if  they 
wish  to  vote  or  be  drafted  into  the  army, 
two  privileges  which  only  belong  to  male 
citizens  of  the  state  of  proper  age. 

We  have  thus  seen  who  are  citizens,  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  still  another  important  question  as  to 
what  are  the  privileges  of  citizens.  This 
is  a  question  which  depends  more  upon 
judicial  decisions  than  upon  statute  law; 
and  the  courts  have  ref\i8ed  to  attempt  a 
full  statement  and  ^classification  of  the 
rights  of  citizens,  leaving  cases  to  be  de- 
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cided  as  they  arise.  The  Civil  Rights  act 
in  defining  the  equal  rights  of  colored 
dtizens,  incidentally  defines  some  of  the 
lights  of  all  citizens.  By  that  act  the 
ftwdmen  were  to  have  the  same  right 
in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts ;  to 
sne,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence ;  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  con- 
Tcy  real  and  personal  property ;  and  to 
M  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
CKdings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens; 
and  10  be  subject  to  the  like  punishments, 
pains  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other." 
Besides  these  certain  other  rights  of  citi. 
vm  are  allowed  byi  all ;  among  which 
I  are,  to  be  free  flrom  inequality  of  taxation, 
to  intermarry  with  citizens,  to  engage  in 
ii^rofesslon  or  trade,  when  qualified, 
to  take  up  homesteads  or  pre-empt  gov- 
mment  land,  to  use  the  public  schools, 
to  have  passports  to  travel  in  forein  coun- 
tries, and  to  be  protected  against  injus- 
tice abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  These 
pririleges,  with  others  not  yet  ftilly  de- 
Aaed  by  judicial  decision,  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  all  citizens.  For  pro- 
toetion  in  some  of  these  rights  we  must 
appeal  directly  to  the  United  States;  for 
irotection  in  others  we  must  look  to  the 
fitote  of  which  we  arc  citizens,  and  only 
to  the  United  States  as  the  last  resort 
where  the  Stale  fails  to  protect  us.  In 
Bany  States  aliens  are  denied  the  full 
right  to  hold  property,  and  To  engage  In 
wtain  professions  or  trades.  But  In 
WiKODsin  such  distinction  between  citi- 
BBS  and  aliens  is  unknown.  So  far  as 
;  this  State  is  concerned,  no  distinction  is 
■»de  except  in  regard  to  voting  or  hold- 
iag  office. 

Suflrage  is  not  a  right  inherent  in  citi- 
*iahip.  All  voters  are  citizens  of  the 
8We;  but  not  all  citizens  are  voters.  The 

[  ^^^fiwy  of  our  laws,  derived  from  the  com- 
laon  hw  of  England,  is  that  every  man 
O'wtwcnty^ne  years  of  age  is  or  ought  to 
^  the  head  of  a  family,  and  that  as  the 
^  of  the  family  he  represents  the  fam- 
%by  his  vote.   In  our  representative 

I  government  this  is  the  first  process  of 
"presentation ;  the  men  represent  the 


women  and  children.  Should  the  ma- 
jority of  the  women  of  this  country  ever 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  representa- 
tives and  demand  an  immediate  voice  in 
the  gpvernment  of  the  country,  it  will 
probably  be  granted,  but  not  till  then. 


THE  COVifTT  SUPERINTEUDBNT. 
BT  WH.  T.  HARRIS. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  highest  of 
educational  authorities  that  the  present 
great  progress  in  the  efficiency  of  educa- 
tion is  due  to  a  thoroughly  organized  sys- 
tem of  supervision.  In  Canada,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  even  in  Australia, 
the  supervision  is  now  organized  on  so 
efficient  a  basis  that  Dr.  HcCosh  thinks 
them  on  the  sure  road  to  surpass  our 
American  system  of  schools.  The  sole 
fact  of  more  efficient  supervision,  in  his 
opinion,  will  soon  make  the  country 
schools  of  Canada  and  Australia  surpass 
those  of  America. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  soundness  of  his 
views  on  the  efficiency  of  supervision.  I 
have  witnessed  its  marvelous  effects.  The 
states  that  have  adopted  a  system  of 
county  superintendency  have  come  to  the 
front  in  so  prompt  and  steady  a  manner, 
that  even  the  most  skeptical  observer 
has  been  obliged  to  confess  the  potency 
of  the  instrumentality.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  Dr.  McCosh  had  not  visited 
the  schools  in  those  states  where  county 
superintendency  is  well  organized. 

Like  all  other  professional  services, 
superintending  schools  is  one  that  must  be 
paid  well  to  produce  best  results.  Gratu- 
itous services  deprecate  criticism  and 
cannot  bear  it.  With  a  well  paid  county 
superintendency  the  country  schools  im- 
prove at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  first 
year. 

Without  supervision  the  tendency  of  all 
work  is  to  drift  to  the  lowest  level.  The 
poorest  work  that  can  draw  its  money 
drags  down  the  rest  to  its  level  irresistibly, 
when  there  is  no  higher  authority  to  meas- 
ure results  and  pronounce  upon  them. 
With  competent  supervision  all  work 
tends  to  struggle  up  to  the  highest  level 
of  attainment.  The  best  work  is  continu- 
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ally  held  up  before  the  others.  The  best 
methods,  the  best  results,  are  made  the 
standard,  and  popular  opinion  elevates  its 
demands.  That  which  feels  itself  merely 
tolerated  is  forced  to  struggle  for  self- 
preservation.  The  "struggle  for  exist- 
ence"  ends  in  development. 

The  links  of  supervision  in  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  schools  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  National  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
cation  at  Washington,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  educational  information.  In 
the  reports  of  that  Bureau  as  in  a  mirror, 
one  may  see  reflected  the  actual  status  of 
education — its  organization  and  results — 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

II.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, resident  at  the  state  capital,  and 
having  charge  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  School  Fund,  the  organization 
of  educational  institutes,  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, and  a  general  supervision  over  the 
common  schools,  so  far  as  the  execution 
of  the  state  laws  is  concerned. 

III.  County  superintendents,  having 
supervision  over  all  schools  in  their  county 
not  organized  under  special  charter  (as 
systems  of  city  schools). 

IV.  Superintendents  of  City  Schools. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  systems  of 
schools  organized  independently  of  county 
supervision. 

y.  In  large  cities  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  is  supplemented  by 
assistant  superintendents  and  supervising 
principals.  The  latter  have  charge  of 
large  schools  and  smaller  subordinate 
schools,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
inspection  of  the  work  of  their  assistant 
teachers,  and  in  giving  effect  to  general 
arrangements,  devised  for  the  perfection 
of  management  and  instruction. 

With  this  five-fold  system  of  supervis- 
ion, American  educators  may  feel  a  degree 
of  satisfaction.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  states — such  as  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, the  system  is  complete.  In  all  the 
states  are  found  the  second,  fourth  and 
fifth  links  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
perfection.   There  are  many  states  having 


very  excellent  city  systems  under  the  su- 
pervision of  able  and  well  paid  superin- 
tendents, while  their  country  schools  are 
suffering  for  want  of  a  like  supervision, 
because  they  have  no  county  superintend, 
ency. 

For  the  reason  that  this  link  of  county 
superintendency  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  supervisory  links,  inasmuch  as  it 
concerns  the  education  of  three-fourths  of 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  it  deserves  far 
more  attention  on  tlie  part  of  legislators 
than  it  has  received.  It  is  the  most  pre- 
carious link  in  the  system.  It  is  attacked 
annually  by  the  friends  of  retrenchment, 
and  the  enemies  of  public  schools  seize 
the  occasion  to  strike  a  most  dangerous 
blow  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  order  to  convince  the  well-wisher  of 
public  schools,  that  these  remarks  are  not 
hasty  and  ill-considered,  I  will  ask  his 
attention  to  the  following  summary  state- 
ment of  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent;  not  mere  ideal  duties  which  he 
ought  to  perform  but  does  not,  but  rvi 
duties,  most  of  which  he  cannot  shirk," 
and  which  for  the  most  part  are  discharg- 
ed with  great  conscientiousness  by  many 
county  superintendents  with  whom  I  am 
personally  acquainted. 

The  county  superintendent's  functions 
involve — 

I.  His  duty  to  confer  with  other  school 
oflacers  and  directors :  (1)  with  the  State 
Superintendent,  whose  interpretation  of 
the  state  school  law  he  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mulgate, and  tp  whom  he  has  to  report 
the  enrollment  of  school  population  as  a 
basis  for  the  division  of  the  school  fund; 
(2)  with  the  county  clerk  as  treasurer,  as 
an  intervening  official  charged  with  the 
transmission  of  statistics,  receipt  of  funds, 
etc. ;  (8)  with  local  school-boards,  includ- 
ing  (a)  township  boards,  (6)  village  boards 
and  (c)  city  boards.  Witli  each  of  these, 
if  located  in  his  county,  he  is  brought 
into  necessary  relation,  and  with  the  first 
of  them  he  has  very  distinct  duties  as  re- 
gards advice  and  consultation.  (4)  With 
the  sub-district  directors  he  has  similar 
relations,  and  is  expected  to  keep  posted 
in  their  plans  and  arrangements,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  his  information  tis 
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to  the  state  laws  and  decisions,  as  well  as 
the  practices  found  beneficial  in  other 
places.  He  most  give  unity  and  purpose 
to  their  proceedings. 

It  is  clear  that  a  competent  man  could 
improve  the  schools  of  his  county  by 
proper  attention  to  these  duties  alone,  to 
an  extent  suflScient  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
many  superintendents.  In  the  one  matter 
of  advice  as  to  buildings,  in  the  way  of 
economy  and  proper  construction,  in  the 
way  of  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  the 
state  law,  he  could  do  this.  But  these  du- 
ties  are  not  the  most  important. 

II.  His  duty  to  examine  teachers  and 
award  certificates  to  the  competent  ones. 
He  is  obliged  to  test  the  extent  of  infor. 
mation  both  as  to  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  He  has 
to  find  out  whether  the  candidate  knows 
how  (a)  to  grade  and  classify  a  school  ac- 
cording  to  the  most  approved  methods; 
(6)  to  assign  lessons  of  proper  length  and 
pide  his  pupils  to  correct  habits  of  study ; 
(c)  how  to  work  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
schools  in  the  community  where  he  is  to 
teach;  (<Q  whether  he  possesses  sufficient 
book  knowledge  to  instruct  properly. 

III.  His  duty  to  visit  schools.  He  has 
to  see  that  the  qualifications  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  candidate  to  whom  he  gave 
the  certificate,  are  actually  exercised  by 
that  teacher  in  the  school.  (1)  He  must 
look  after  the  grading  and  classification 
of  the  pupils ;  (2)  after  the  modes  of  in- 
&traction ;  (8)  after  the  habits  and  deport- 
ment of  pupils  as  indicating  the  general 
mflnences  of  the  teacher ;  (4)  after  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  district  as  affected  by  the 
teacher. 

ly.  Educational  Lectures.  It  is  his 
dnty  to  present  before  teachers  at  their 
institutes,  and  before  the  community  at 
large,  the  subject  of  education  and  its 
various  practical  bearings. 

V.  It  is  his  duty  to  hold  Institutes. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  of  his  duties.  He  has  to  devise 
measures  to  get  his  teachers  together,  ai^ 
arrange  for  their  accommodation  and  con- 
venience ;  he  has  to  get  up  a  suitable  pro- 
gramme of  exercises ;  to  secure  the  proper 
persons  to  conduct  the  lectures  and  exer- 


cises  in  the  several  topics  of  instruction; 
to  draw  out  from  the  teachers  present  a 
profitable  discussion  of  the  practical  points 
presented  in  the  exercises  and.  lectures. 

These  departments  of  labor  well  consid- 
ered,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  the  most  important  link 
in  the  entire  system  of  educational  super- 
vision. Its  cost  to  the  state  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  entire  outlay.  By 
no  other  agency  can  the  school  system  of 
a  state  be  so  potently  lifted  up  and  at  so 
small  an  expenditure  of  money. — Ameri- 
iean  Journal  of  Eduction. 

PROFESSOR  IGISSIZ  IT  PE5IKESE  SCHOOL. 
BT  A.  B.  MILLER,  A.  M.,  FITT8FIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Doubtless  most  of  your 
readers  have  heard  something  of  the  school 
of  Natural  History  established  last  sum. 
mer  on  Penikese  Island  near  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Perhaps  a  few  reminiscences  of  it, 
from  one  who  richly  enjoyed  its  privi- 
leges may  not  be  without  interest,  and  not 
without  value  either,  if  it  may  direct  at- 
tention to  the  doings  of  next  summer*s 
session. 

On  the  5th  of  July  last,  about  fifty  teach- 
ers gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
sailed  down  from  New  Bedford  fourteen 
miles,  landed  on  a  rough  looking  little 
island,  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Prof. 
Agassiz,  and  for  about  two  months  gave 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  the  study  of 
whatever  living  things  they  could  lay  their 
hands  or  their  eyes  on,  under  his  kindly 
direction  and  powerful  inspiration. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  understood  as  giv- 
ing  very  high  praise  to  the  school,  to  its 
methods  of  study,  and  to  its  skillful,  genial, 
admirable  conductor,  when  I  say  that 
though  I  have  taught  school  now  over 
fifteen  years,  and  had  supposed  all  my 
boyishness  to  have  been  long  ago  evapo- 
rated, yet  as  soon  as  I  landed  upon  the 
island  and  began  in  earnest  to  search  for 
star-fishes,  sea-weeds,  barnacles  and  jelly- 
fishes,  and  to  look  at  them  in  the  light  of 
Prof.  Agassiz  beautiful,  glowing,  compre. 
hensive,  philosophic  descriptions,  I  began 
to  feel  that  my  whiskers  were  an  anachron- 
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ism,  and  my  gray  hairs  a  delusion.  For 
in  enthusiasm,  in  wonder,  in  satisfaction, 
in  implicit  confidence  in  my  instructor,  I 
was  instantly  reduced  from  forty  to  four- 
teen y^ars  of  age. 

At  the  last  summer's  session,  the  first 
object  which  the  director  of  the  school 
proposed  to  himself  and  to  us,  was  to 
teach  us  to  see  the  things  that  were  before 
our  eyes.  Of  course  this  was  not  fully 
accomplished,  else  we  when  we  came  away, 
should  have  been  to  the  world  around  us, 
objects  of  as  great  wonder  and  admiration 
as  the  learned  Professor  was  to  us.  But 
we  felt  that  we  learned  sometliing  of  this 
precious  lesson.  The  second  lesson  he 
taught  us  was  how  to  better  appreciate  and 
ei^oy  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  every 
object  we  might  examine,  however  com- 
mon or  simple.  The  reader  may  smile  if 
he  will,  but  one  of  the  important  things 
we  learned  at  the  Anderson  school  was 
how  to  dissect  a  fish  or  a  toad  or  a  lobster 
with  an  intense  interest  and  a  more  pro. 
found  reverence  for  the  Divine  Artificer 
who  fashioned  it. 

Perhaps  the  recital  of  an  incident  of 
our  school  life  will  best  enable  me  to  pre- 
sent to  view  the  controling  spirit  of  the 
institution.  On  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
July,  while  one  of  tlie  students  in  the  lab- 
oratory was  dissecting  a  skate,  he  found 
in  the  body  of  the  fish  an  egg.  Now  this 
may  seem  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
to  one  who  has  walked  along  the  beach 
and  noticed  how  frequently  the  curious 
shell  which  encloses  this  egg  may  be 
seen.  It  certainly  seemed  quite  an  indif- 
ferent matter  to  the  student  and  when  he 
took  his  tray  up  to  the  professor  to  exhib- 
it his  discovery  he  had  very  little  idea  of 
the  sensation  he  was  about  to  cause.  An 
exclamation  from  Dr.  Wilder  to  whom  it 
was  first  shown  brought  forward  Prof. 
Agassiz,  and  the  excessive  astonishment 
and  satisfaction  which  he  manifested  im- 
mediately called  around  him  a  wondering 
circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Prof.  Agassiz  was  interested  in  the  egg, 
we  in  him,  and  it  seemed  quite  worth  our 
while  to  observe  him  as  he  studied  it. 
Beaming  and  sparkling  with  delight,  he 
surprised  us  by  saying,  "  No  human  eye, 


so  far  as  is  recorded,  has  ever  seen  what 
we  now  see,  a  full  formed  egg  in  the  body 
of  a  skate.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
looking  for  this  very  thing.'*  He  seemed 
as  happy  and  as  nervous  as  an  inexpe- 
rienced  young  maiden  with  an  unexpected 
love  letter.  When  he  began  to  trim 
away  the  fiesh  so  as  to  show  the  egg  in 
its  bed  to  better  advantage,  his  hand 
trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  use  it 
But  more  was,  to  come.  As  he  was  care- 
fully, slowly  clipping  away  the  fleshy 
covering,  there  came  a  sudden,  a  very  ex- 
prcssive  ah!-h-h,  and  then  the  words, 
"  truly  here  are  tvi>o  of  them.  How  beauti- 
ful they  are !  The  sight  of  those  two  eggs 
alone  would  pay  me  for  my  whole  sum- 
mer's work,"  and  then  with  a  soft,  happy, 
boyish  whistle,  he  went  on  with  the  dis- 
section to  make  it  ready  for  the  drawing 
master.  When  it  was  drawn  showing 
both  eggs  entire  in  the  shell,  it  was  brought 
down  for  a  second  dissection  preparatory 
to  a  second  drawing.  On  removing  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  shells  there  ap- 
peared a  very  pretty  egg  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  hen.  The  yolk  seemed  pink 
rather  than  yellow  and  in  its  'general  ap- 
pearance, including  the  germination  ves- 
cicle  suggested  the  idea  of  some  large 
bird's  egg.  At  this  the  Professor's  feel- 
ings and  the  interest  of  the  observing 
students  reached  a  climax.  Before  it  is 
moved,"  said  he,  I  must  take  a  good 
look  at  it  lest  something  happen  to  it" 
"Ah,"  continued  he,  "it  is  a  splendid 
sight;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  I 
ever  saw.  Now  Dr.  Wilder  raise  it  out  of 
the  water.  Stop !  give  me  a  good  look  at 
In  the  air  before  it  goes  into  the  alcohol. 
Yes,  there  is  the  blastoderm  perfect.  Now 
carefully  lower  it  into  the  alcohol."  Then 
a  long,  proud,  happy  look  before  the  ut- 
terance, evidently  with  intense  feeling,  and 
apparently  with  perfect  sincerity,  of  the 
following  words,  "  I  would  not  take  two 
thousand  dollars  for  that  rare  specimen. 
No  human  eye  has  ever  seen  so  rare  a  one. 
I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  Madonna 
of  Raphael !  Come,  Mr.  Hawkins,  draw 
this  beautiful  thing  once  more." 

Such  enthusiasm  could  not  but  be  con- 
tagious.   The  objects  we  examined  and 
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studied  seemed  almost  as  novel  and  inter- 
esting  as  those  we  would  expect  to  find  on 
some  other  planet. 

The  school  proposes  to  itself  to  be  a 
normal  school  for  teachers  of  Natural 
'  HiBtoiy  where  they  may  learn  how  to  ob- 
serie  and  how  to  communicate ;  and  also 
a  center  of  investigation  for  original  dis- 
covery, that  this  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge may  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  may 
be.— ^  T.  BditeatiomU  Journal. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  EDVCATIOIC. 

Common  school  teaching  has  been  al- 
lowed  to  be  governed  more  and  more  by 
half  truths  and  conventional  ideas.  The 
efforts  of  its  friends  and  promoters  have 
sought  an  end  which  was  by  no  means  as 
clearly  kept  in  view  as  the  importance  of 
the  matter  warranted.  This  end  was  tliat 
the  public  school  shoi;ld  give  the  best  and 
moit  complete  education  to  be  obtained. 
Public  school  teaching  was  to  supersede 
all  other  teaching,  by  dint  of  being  supe- 
rior to  all  other.  To  reach  this  end,  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  crowd  into  the 
common  school  course  as  much  of  every- 
thing to  be  taught,  as  the  limits  of  the 
system  would  allow.  The  obvious  way  of 
reaching  this  point,  or  or  of  appearing  to 
reach  it,  rather,  was  to  have  as  many 
studies  on  the  list  as  possible,  and  to 
be  seen  constantly  passing  from  the 
easier  to  the  more  difficult.  This  sooner 
or  later  diverts  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  question.  "JJawdo  you  teach?" 
to  that  of  "What  are  you  teaching?"  It 
is  an  easy  way  of  surmounting  difficul- 
ties. It  serves  to  satisfy  pai'cnts  and 
guardians,  not  to  say  the  school  commit 
tee,  or  the  "Board  of  Education."  To  nine 
out  of  every  ten  it  is  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  hear  that  "  our  high  school  teaches 
ss  much  as  is  taught  in  most  colleges." 
To  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  there 
is  denied  the  power  of  knowing  whether 
i  of  these  things  have  been  satisfactorily 
i  learned.  Of  many  of  the  subjects  which 
I  we  set  forth  in  the  text-books  carried  by 
'  the  youthful  scholar  in  his  leathern 
I  sfrap,  or  under  his  arm,  none  but  an  ex- 
i  pert  can  judge  whether  any  real  know- 
ledge has  been  attained.  They  belong  to 
I      i-vol.  IV,  No.2. 


a  class  of  studies  never  pursued  in  after 
life, — except  for  special  ends,  or  by  reason 
of  peculiar  tastes.  The  higher  mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  or  chemistry,  or  as- 
tronomy, or  geology,  are  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  public  school  scholars  as  sure  to 
be  utterly  dismissed  from  their  thoughts 
as  the  rules  of  the  school  and  the  order  of 
recitations.  They  are  forced  into  the 
minds  of  pupils  at  an  age  when  the  rea- 
soning  powers  are  undeveloped,  and  the 
memory  in  its  highest  state  of  receptivity. 
Obviously,  that  is  the  age  when  elemen- 
tary facts  should  be  laid  in  store,  and 
when  the  art  of  using  facts  should  begin 
to  be  taught  in  that  careful  and  guarded 
way  which  takes  care  not  to  anticipate  de- 
velopment. Take  a  class  of  the  same  age, 
and,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  power  of 
learning  by  rote  will  be  about  the  same. 
But  the  power  of  reasoning  and  applying 
will  be  almost  in  abeyance  with  them  all. 
Just  where  it  is  found  there  will  probably 
be  less  capacity  for  accurate  memory 
Indeed,  accurate,  literal  mempry  almost  al  - 
ways  leaves  the  mind  when  the  higher  pow- 
ers come  in  play.  Idiots  and  feeble-minded 
children  are  slow  to  receive  impressions, 
but  they  hold  to  them  witli  painful  tenacity'. 

The  common  school  system  is  fast  drift- 
ing into  that  devotion  to  cramming,  which 
is  the  very  reverse  of  true  education. 
Secondary  facts  are  crowded  upon  the 
memory,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  ele- 
mentary ones  which  are  needed  for  the 
foundation.  The  plea  that  is  offered  in 
defence  of  this  system,  is  that  everybotly's 
child  has  a  right  to  the  best  education  the 
"State  can  give,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  know  whatever  will  be  of  use  to  it  in 
after  life.  We  suggest  that  a  good  many 
things  may  be  left  till  the  time  3hall  come 
for  them  to  be  learned  to  advantage.  For 
instance,  a  little  boy  in  one  corner  of  a 
bench  in  the  public  school  may  become  a 
bishop,  but  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  instruct  him  now  in  the  canons  of  the 
the  church  concerning  the  trial  of  bishops. 
The  lad  next  him  is  in  nowise  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  being  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
but  would  hardly  be  advanced  toward  the 
bench  by  being  now  set  to  work  upon 
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Smith's  Leading  Cases."  There  is  a 
fallacy  in  tlie  theory,  somewhat  akin  to 
that  under  which  careful  country  motliers, 
who  pack  the  trunk  of  the  boy  departing 
for  a  week's  visit  to  the  metropolis,  with 
specifics  against  all  manner  of  diseases. 
If  the  sickness  do  come,  the  doctor  in  the 
next  block,  and  the  druggist  on  the  corner, 
will  furnish  all  that  is  needed,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  bottles  breaking 
and  mingling  tlieir  pleasing  contents  over 
the  Sunday  suit  and  the  new  shirt  bosoms. 

For,  to  carry  out  our  principles — as  the 
boy  may  be  either  bishop  or  chief  justice, 
not  to  mention  all  other  conceivable  oflftces 
— it  would  be  proper  to  cram  him  with 
both  canons  and  cases,  and  with  whatever 
t?lse  any  possible  contingency  of  after  life 
might  find  it  handy  to  possess. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  common  school 
system  should  be  limited  to  the  exact  op 
posite  of  this,  and  allowed  to  teach  noth 
ing  special ;  nothing  but  what,  in  any  sta- 
tion of  life,  would  be  certain  to  be  useful. 
This,  however,  it  should  teach  well  and 
thoroughly;  so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that 
the  child  could  pass  at  once  to  the  special 
study  appropriate  to  its  calling,  prepared 
to  make  the  best  use  of  that  It  is  not  im- 
portant, nay,  it  is  undesirable  (unless  a 
man  proposes  as  his  destiny  to  edit  ency. 
clopaedias),  that  a  boy  should  leave  school 
knowing  a  little  of  everything.  A  little 
knowledge  of  all  things  almost  inevitably 
»  involves  a  vast  ignorance  of  all  Uiings, 
and  that,  too,  unhappily,  witiiout  the  ca- 
pacity to  perceive  that  ignorance. 

Under  this  system,  the  rivalry  of  public 
schools  with  private  would  be  mainly 
done  away.  The  public  school  would  be 
above  rivalry,  because,  under  its  limita^ 
tions,  it  would  teach  as  no  other  could — 
except  in  those  individual  and  isolated 
cases  wliere  a  child  is  best  taught  on  a 
special  system,  adapted  to  its  own  pecu- 
liarities. Then  private  or  special  schools 
for  the  advanced  could  take  up  their  par- 
ticular branches.  There  would  be  schools 
of  modern  languages,  schools  of  music, 
schools  of  drawing-possibly,  even,  schools 
lit  which  the  American  youth  might  ac 
quire  some  knowledge  of  }\istory  ixnd  ge 
ograph  y. — Churchman. 


Suffrage  without  Educatiok.— Hor- 
ace Mann  expressed  tlie  danger  to  our  gov- 
crnment  of  universal  suffrage  without  uni- 
versal  education,  as  follows : 

The  human  imagination  can  picture 
no  semblance  of  the  destructive  potency 
of  the  ballot  box  in  the  hands  of  an  ignor- 
ant and  corrupt  people.  The  Roman  co- 
horts were  terrible;  the  Turkish  janizaries 
were  incarnate  fiends;  but  each  were 
powerless  as  a  child  for  harm  compared 
to  tmiversal  suffrage  witliout  mental  illu- 
mination and  moral  principle.  The  power 
of  casting  a  vote  is  far  more  formidable 
than  that  of  casting  a  spear  or  javelin. 

"On  one  of  these  oft-occurring  days, 
when  the  state  of  the  Union  is  to  be  de- 
cided  at  the  polls,  when  over  all  the  land 
the  votes  are  falling  thick  as. hail,  and  we 
seem  to  hear  them  rattle  like  the  clangor 
of  arms,  is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  lover 
of  his  country  turn  pale  to  reflect  upon 
the  motives  under  which  they  may  be  given 
and  the  consequences  to  which  they  may 
lead  ?  By  the  votes  of  a  few  wicked  men, 
or  even  one  wicked  man,  honorable  men 
may  be  hurled  from  ofllce  and  miscreants 
elevated  to  their  places;  useful  ofilces 
abolished  and  sinecures  created ;  the  pub- 
lic wealth,  which  had  supported  industry, 
squandered  upon  mercenaries;  enterprise 
crippled;  the  hammer  falling  from  every 
hand;  the  wheel  stopping  in  every  mill; 
tlie  sail  drooping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea; 
and  thus  capital,  which  had  been  honestly 
and  laboriously  accumulated,  turned  into 
dross.   In  fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government  may  be  reversed  and  the  social 
conditions  of  millions  changed  to  gratify 
one  man's  grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge. 
In  a  word,  if  the  votes  which  fall  so  nu- 
merously into  the  ballot  box  on  our 
days  of  election  emanate  from  wise  coun- 
sels and  a  loyalty  to  truth,  they  will  de- 
scend like  benedictions  from  heaven  to 
bless  the  land  and  fill  it  with  joy  and 
gladness,  such  as  never  have  been  known 
upon  the  earth  since  the  days  of  paradise; 
but,  if  on  the  other  hand,  those  votes  come 
from  ignorance  and  crime,  the  fire  and 
brimstone  that  were  rained  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  would  be  more  tolerable." 
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In  the  State  of  Maine,  18e9-70,  the  leg- 
islature, refusing  to  grant  a  State  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  gave  to  towns  and 
cities  anthority^to  furnish  to  their  schools 
free  teit-books.  Two  cities,  Bath  and 
Lewiston,  have  availed  themselves  of  it 
mach  to  the  advantage  of  their  schools, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  citizens. 
The  school  board  of  Lewiston  has  for 
more  than  a  year  furnished  the  schools 
with  text-bookB,  stationery,  and  all  other 
Deeded  appliances.  Bath  did  the  same 
I  for  a  longer  period.  A  witer  in  the  Maine 
Jifumdl  of  Education,  Mr.  Thomas  Ta-sh, 
of  Lewiston,  enumerates  some  of  the  ad- 
TMitages  resulting  from  the  supply  of  free 
text-hooks.  Books  are  ready  at  the  proper 
time.  Every  child  is  supplied  with  all 
the  books,  etc.,  needed.  There  is  uni- 
fonnity  in  books.  Considerable  latitude, 
especially  in  cities,  can  be  allowed  in  the 
selection  of  books,  without  increasing  the 
expense  of  them.  Books  are  more  entirely 
nnderthe  control  of  the  teacher.  Books 
are  more  carefully  used,  and  better  kept 
tlian  when  owned  by  the  children.  It 
leads  parents  to  procure  reference  books, 
useful  both  to  themselves  and  their  cbild. 
ren.  Ck>nveniencQ  in  making  transfers. 
Tlic  free  supply  of  books  increases  school 
time. 

In  regard  to  cost,  it  has  been  found,  in 
Bath,  that  the  cost  per  scholar  for  books 
aTerages  annually  about  one  dollar.  In 
Lewiston,  it  will  be  somewhat  less  for  a 
series  of  years.  Mr.  Kiddle,  superin- 
tendent  of  schools  at  New  York,  says 
;  that  the  whole  cost  of  books,  slates,  maps, 
pencils,  stationery,  etc.,  including  Jani- 
tor's supplies,  (not  full)  is  only  about 
$1.75  per  scholar  on  the  average  in 
school.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  jr.,  until 
recently  President  of  the  school  board  of 
Lewiston,  and  now  Governor-elect  of  the 
8<ate  of  Maine,  after  alluding  to  some  of 
,  the  benefits  to  which  attention  has  al- 
I  «ady  been  called,  thus  closes : 

"And  more  important  than  all  other 
I  considerations,  many  children  who  have 
I  ^n  kept  from  school  simpjy  because 
I   their  parents  could  not,  or  would  not,  in- 


cur  the  expense  of  books,  will,  under  the 
free  text-book  system,  be  brought  within 
the  influence  of  the  school  room.  In- 
deed, on  general  principles,  it  is  diflacult 
to  see  why  the  city  or  town  that  on 
grounds  of  public  policy  and  necessity 
is  required  by  law  to  provide  school 
room  and  teachers  and  school  appliances 
for  its  children,  ought  not  also  to  provide 
them  with  that  most  essential  school  ap- 
pi iance— text-books.  Our  own  belief  is 
that  experience  will  demonstrate  that  the 
free  -textbook  system  is  not  only  justified 
on  grounds  of  economy,  but  also  by  the 
wisest  public  policy.'* 

Mr.  Tash  closes  an  able  paper  upon 
this  subject  with  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

"  We  will  only  add  that  the  measure, 
where  adopted,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
popular  one.  It  relieves  from  expense, 
anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  popular.  The  leading, 
wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent  citizens, 
are  its  most  earnest  advocates.  We  are 
confident  also  that  should  other  towns 
and  cities  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  pro- 
ceed with  it  judiciously,  it  would  be 
found  equally  satisfactory."— If* W7i«««>m 
Teadier, 


£motiok.^l  Language.— The  fa3t  tliat 
many  of  our  emotions  now  betray  them- 
selves only  through  the  incompleteness  of 
the  effort  of  will  to  disguise  them  is  not  a 
little  curious,  and  ofiers  several  lines  of 
interesting  inquiry.  It  at  once  suggests 
how  very  little  play  for  emotional  expres- 
sion the  conditions  of  modern  society  ap- 
pear to  allow.  For  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain tliat  the  voluntary  hiding  of  feeling 
is  a  late  attainment  in  human  develop, 
ment,  and  is  forced  on  us  simply  by  the 
needs  of  advancing  civilization.  Savages, 
for  the  most  part,  know  little  of  conceal- 
ing their ;  passions,  and  this  makes  them 
so  good  a  psychological  study.  Children, 
too,  who  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
earlier  acquirements  of  the  race,  are  pro- 
verbially imfettered  in  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments.  In  like  manner,  in  llie 
various  ranks  of  our  civilized  society,  we 
see  that,  wiiile  aculiivatod  lady  appears  to 
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all  distant  onlookers  to  have  a  mind  dis- 
passionate and  undisturbed  by  agitating 
feelings,  a  west-country  maid  reveals  her 
curiosity  and  wonder,  her  alternations  of 
joy  and  misery,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
compunction.  If  we  go  low  enough  down 
the  social  scale  we  find  the  freest  utterance 
of  feelings,  and  it  is  only  when,  in  retrac- 
ing our  steps,  we  arrive  at  a  certain  stage 
of  culture  that  we  discover  signs  of  an 
active  emotional  restraint.  Where  this 
self-control  is  defective  we  have  Mr. 
Spencer's  secondary  emotional  signs. 
Higher  up,  among  a  few  specially  cultivat- 
ed persons,  the  acquisition  of  this  power 
of  concealment  appears  to  be  complete, 
and  we  have  a  type  of  mind  capable  of  a 
prolonged  external  serenity  unruffled  by 
a  gust  of  passionate  impulse.  The  survey 
of  these  facts  at  once  prompts  the  question 
whether  the  expression  of  our  feelings  by 
smile,  vocal  changes,  and  so  on,  is  destined 
to  disappear  with  a  further  advance-  of 
social  organization.  To  attempt  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  directly  and 
briefly  would  perhaps  betray  too  much 
confidence.  We  may,  however,  seek  to 
define  the  various  paths  of  inquiry  to  be 
pursued  before  a  final  answer  can  be  ar- 
rived  at,  and  to  hint  at  the  probabilities  of 
the  problem  under  its  various  aspects. — 
FopuXar  Science  Monthly  for  January, 

*'«Ed«efttiOB.  the  SMarity  of  o«r  National 
Fatue,*' 

BY  DB.  J.  W.  nOYT,  OF  MADISON. 

Mr.  President  :  As  correct  opinions  are 
essential  to  right  action,  it  is  a  happy  omen 
for  our  country  that  the  sentiment  of  this 
toast  is  fast  becoming  the  faith  of  the 
American  people. 

That  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,  cannot  per- 
manently prosper,  except  the  people  be 
intelligent,  is  too  evident  to  require  de- 
monstration. Hence  the  solicitude  of  our 
forefathers  that  ample  proWsions  be  made, 
not  only  for  the  elementary  education  of 

*  Speech  on  the  **  Fifteenth  Regular  Toast,'*  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Anniversary 
of  American  Independence  at  the  **Blumen 
Saele,"  in  Vienna,  Austria,  July  4,  1873,  by  Ameri- 
can Commiaslonera  and  Exhibitors  in  attendance 
upon  the  Universal  Exhibition. 


all  the  youtlis  of  the  country,  but  also  for 
the  most  thorough  culture  of  all  who 
should  aspire  to  the  higher  walks  of  learn- 
ing. Hence  the  thousands  of  stately  struc- 
tures that  wear  upon  their  generous  fronts 
the  title  of  "  Public  School "  and  are  the 
pride  of  so  many  of  our  cities  and  larger 
towns.  Hence  the  multiplied  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  less  im- 
posing, but  comfortable  and  neatly  fur- 
nishcd  schools  that  dot  our  hills  and  vallies 
on  every  side  and  nestle  in  the  midst  of 
our  rural  homes.  Hence  the  multitude  of 
our  academies  and  colleges,  mainly  the 
fruit  of  private  benefaction,and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  our  so-called  state  univer- 
sities and  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  based  on  grants  of  government  lands. 
Hence  our  constitutional  and  legislative 
provisions  for  school  -  superintendence, 
town,  county  and  State.  Hence  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  bureau  for  the  collec- 
tion and  diffusion  of  educational  facts,  as 
well  as  for  guidance  and  stimulation. 
Hence  the  respectful  consideration  now 
given  by  congress  to  recent  propositions 
for  the  consecration  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
all  the  public  lands,  hereafter  sold,  "to 
the  education  of  the  people,''  and  finally, 
for  the  founding  of  a  great  and  true  uni- 
versity,  as  the  cro\ra  and  completcment  of 
the  government's  general  prc^^-^ion  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  nation. 

That  these  prospective  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment  are  destined  to  follow  appears  to 
be  almost  certain ;  for  the  sad  experiences 
of  the  late  civil  war,  the  sudden  enfran- 
chisement of  millions  of  slaves,  and  the 
increasing  immigration  from  foreign  lands 
have  strongly  stamped  their  necessity  upon 
the  public  mind.  But  until  they  are  ac- 
complished, until  every  youth  in  the  land 
can  be  made  the  recipient  of  so  much  edu- 
cation as  is  essential  to  qualify  him  for 
the  ordinary  duties  and  relations  of  social 
and  political  life;  and  until  the  means  of 
the  highest  possible  culture'  are  afforded 
to  all  who  crave  and  arc  prepared  to  enjoy 
them,  wc  shall  have  fallen  so  far  short  of 
our  duty  and  have  reason  to  tremble  for 
our  national  future.  Nothing  else  than 
this  will  enable  us  to  correct  the  downward 
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tendency  of  our  local  and  national  politics 
and  insure  to  the  United  States  of  America 
that  high  and  honorable  position  which 
they  have  seemed  destined  to  hold  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  own  convictions 
far  transcend  the  limitations  of  the  senti- 
ment to  which  I  have  consented  to  re- 
spond. I  believe  education  to  be  the  dru 
qua  non  of  true  national  greatness,  what- 
ever the  form  of  the  government.  Intelli- 
gence is  the  only  security  against  false 
conclusions,  and  hence  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  ultra  radicalism  and  popular 
violence,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  a  blind  and 
self-defeating  conservatism  on  the  other. 

It  being,  then,  the  purpose  of  a  govem- 
meui  to  rule  wisely  and  justly,  what  greater 
wisdom  than  to  make  sure  that  the  people 
are  themselves  able  to  appreciate  what  is 
wise,  and  what  is  just? 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  broader  truth  is 
also  fast  becoming  the  faith  of  all  people 
and  governments.  They  are  learning  this 
i  great  lesson  —  that  the  self-imposed  re- 
straints of  an  enlightened  reason  are  a 
thousand  times  more  effective  than  force 
from  without,  when  opposed  to  blind  pas^ 
8wn.  Indeed,  my  fellow  coimtrymen,  if 
we  but  lift  our  eyes  and  look  around  us, 
we  shall  see  that  we  only  bear  a  humble 
part  in  a  grand  movement  which  has  al- 
ready enlisted  a  score  of  nations  and 
quickened  them  to  unprecedented  activity 
in  efforts  that  look  towai'ds  universal  edu- 
cation. 

If,  therefore,  as  Americans  on  this  hon- 
ored day,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
distinguished  guests  from  many  lands,  we 
recount  the  early  wisdom  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  and  the  successive  steps 
of  State  and  national  governments  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  plans,  is  it  not  fitting 
that  we  also  recognize  this  progress  of  the 
other  nations  and  offer  them  our  most 
hearty  con^gratulations  ? 
I       Among  them  we  find  at  last  Old  £ng- 
I     land,  home  of  our  forefathers,  source  of 
I     our  language  and  so  much  of  our  science, 
j     literature  and  law :  whose  energy  and  en- 
I     terprise  have  made  her  so  eminent  in  the 
I     mechanic  art<3,  and  sent  forth  her  ships 
like  coimtless  shuttles  to  weave  the  com- 


merce of  the  world ; — and  France,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  e^ctent  of  her  resources, 
the  genius  of  lier  people,  or  the  ever-me- 
morable  generosity  with  which  she  came 
to  our  help  in  the  struggle  for  our  national 
independence,  than  for  the  persistency  and 
courajge  with  which  she  still  holds  up  her 
ideal  of  self-government  and  strives, to 
make  it  a  permanent  reality; — and  Spain, 
so  long  a  foimtain  of  learning  to  other 
nations,  the  patron  of  science  and  pioneer 
in  discovery,  and  now,  in  these  last  days, 
seeking  to  rehabilitate  herself  and  begin 
a  new  and  grander  career  of  progress ;  and 
Italy,  original  source  of  science,  art  and 
jurisprudence  to  many  of  the  western  na- 
tions, at  last  reunited  and,  in  great  mea- 
sure, redeemed  and  disenthralled;  —  and 
Austria-and-Hungary,  this  beautiful  land 
of  our  temporary  sojourn,  by  the  magic 
wand  of  whose  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive sovereign  there  has  sprung  up,  in  this 
queenliest  city  of  Europe,  so  marvelous  a 
display  of  the  products  of  human  industry 
and  genius ; — and  Germany,  home  of  sci- 
ence, letters,  philosophy  and  ai-t,  again,  as 
in  the  past,  grand  in  the  unity  of  her  many 
States  as  well  as  in  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual resources  of  her  people; — and  glo- 
rious little  Switzerland,  sturdy,  intelligent, 
heroic,  free ; — and  Belgium,  whose  fields 
are  gardens,  and  the  sound  of  whose  ham- 
mers is  heard  round  the  world;  —  and 
Netherlands,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name 
troops  of  glorious  memories  marshal  them- 
selves  in  grand  review  and  challenge  our 
admiration ; — and  the  Scandinavian  States, 
which,  whether  as  pioneers  upon  the  new 
continent,  or  as  sources  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion  of  our  best  foreign-born  citizens, 
will  ever  command  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  America;  —  and  Russia,  greater 
than  the  greatest  in  vastness  of  empire 
and  in  the  multitude  of  her  hardy  and  vig- 
orous people,  great  also  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  her  resources  and  in  the  promise 
of  her  future ;— and,  finally,  the  marvelous 
nations  of  the  Orient,  with  whom  exclu- 
siveness  has  been  a  cardinal  virtue  from 
time  immemorial,  but  which  of  late  have 
opened  the  doors  of  hospitality  and  sent 
their  gleaners  into  the  harvests  of  all  civ- 
ilized lands.  To  all  these,  and  even  *^ 
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some  of  the  nations  beyond  the  equator, 
there  has  come  in  these  latter  days,  as  it 
were  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  a  new 
recognition  of  this  fundamental  truth,  that 
the  real  greatness  of  every  nation  must 
depend  on  the  intelligence  of  itd  people. 

But  even  the  foremost  of  the  nations 
have  not  yet  wholly  emerged  into  the  clear 
light  of  a  true  civilization ;  else  the  fitful 
reign  of  Force  and  Violence  had  ended, 
and  the  steady  and  peaceful  reign  of  Rea- 
son  been  established.  We  still  stand  in 
the  twilight  of  the  early  morning.  But 
the  da^-n  is  breaking.  The  finger  of 
Aurora  is  even  now  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  day  is  at  hand !  When 
it  comes  both  rulers  and  people  will  have 
juster  views  than  now  of  what  constitutes 
national  pro8i>erity.  They  will  then  know 
that  it  involves  vastly  more  than  mere  ma- 
terial wealth  and  material  power — that, 
in  the  highest  sense,  it  is  indeed  but  a 
comprehensive  synonym  for  that  unem- 
barrassed  and  intelligent  play  of  the  in. 
dustrial,  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of 
a  people  which  comes  of  a  common  obe- 
dience to  divine  and  human  law ;  that  in- 
tellectual  culture  of  the  people  which 
qualifies  them  for  the  most  refined  and 
elevated  pleasures  of  which  man  is  capa- 
ble, as  M'ell  as  for  the  conquests  of  science 
and  the  triumphs  of  creative  genius;  and 
that  moral  culture  of  the  whole  people  so 
absolutely  essential  to  a  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  resi)onsibilities  of  life,  and 
without  which  no  people  may  hope  to 
dwell  together  in  permanent  happiness 
and  become  a  guiding  Uglit  to  other  na- 
tions. Nay,  more,  when  that  day  is  fully 
come,  patriotism  will  find  it  easier  than 
now  to  expand  beyond  the  narrow  bounda- 
ries of  country  and  merge  itself  in  that 
yet  broader  and  nobler  sentiment  whose 
province  is  the  whole  earth,  and  whose 
godlike  aim  is  the  highest  good  of  all 
mankind. 

An  advancing  industry,  rapidly  increas- 
ed facilities  for  commercial  relations,  and 
that  comity  of  nations  which  is  the  har- 
binger of  a  permanent  international  amity, 
are  among  the  glorious  fruits  of  a  growing 
intelligence.   But  they  are  only  fruits.  It 


is  Universal  Education  itself,  and  it  only, 
that  can  guarantee  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Race,  and  bring  all  the  nations  into  the 
shining  pathway  of  Universal  Peace!" 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth  of 
the  mind  is  often  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
parent loss  of  power  in  particular  respects; 
and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  important,  es- 
pecially to  all  who  desire  to  estimate  the 
condition  of  their  own  mind.  The  mental 
phenomenon  called  (not  very  correctly) 
absence  of  mind  is  cf.ea  regarded  by  the 
person  experiencing  it,  and  still  more  by 
those  who  observ-e  it  in  him,  as  a  proof  of 
failing  powers.  But  it  often,  if  not  gen- 
erally, accompanies  the  increase  of  mental 
power.  Newton  displayed  absence  of 
mind  much  more  frequently  and  to  a  much 
more  marked  degree  when  his  jwwers* 
were  at  their  highest  than  in  his  youth, 
and  not  only  did  instances  become  much 
less  frequent  when  he  was  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  o])posite  quality,  sensitiveness 
to  small  annoyances,  began  then  to  be  dis- 
played. Even  an  apparent  impairment  of 
the  memorj'  is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  failing  mental  powers,  since  it  is  often 
the  result  of  an  increased  concentration  of 
the  attention  on  subjects  specially  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of 
mental  power — as  analysis,  comparison, 
generalization  and  judgment.  I  have  al- 
ready noted  that  profound  thinkers  often 
refrain  from  exercising  the  memory,  sim- 
ply to  avoid  the  distraction  of  their 
thoughts  from  the  main  subject  of  their 
study.  But  this  statement  may  be  ex- 
tended into  the  general  remark  that  the 
most  profound  students,  whether  of  physi- 
cal science,  mathematics,  history,  politics, 
or,  in  fine,  of  any 'difficult  subject  of  re- 
search,  are  apt  to  give  the  memory  less 
exercise  than  shallower  thinkers.  Of 
course,  the  memory  is  exerted  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  even  in  the  mere  mar 
shaling  of  thoughts  before  theories  can 
be  formed  or  weighed.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  mental  action  devoted  to  the 
formation  or  discussion  of  theories  is  only 
indirectly  dei)cndent  upon  the  exercise  of 
memory. — Popular  Science  MoniUiffoTjan. 
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THE  HKW  PSESIBENT  OF  THK  VNIVEfi  ITT. 

BY  A  MEMBER    OF    WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 
CLASS  OF  '73. 

Who  is  the  next  president  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  and  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
hare  become  quite  common  questions. 
Having  once  felt  the  same  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  having  found  ver}^  agreeable 
relief  from  the  same  in  the  relation  of 
pupil  and  instructor,  it  is  possible  that  I 
maybe  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject  which  will  not  be  wholly  un- 
acceptable. 

During  oar  freshman  year  Dr.  Bascom 
was  traveling  abroad.  After  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  the  first  year  in  college 
had  gradually  melted  away,  as  freshman 
troubles  always  do,  and  it  seemed  that  we 
should  really  survive,  the  Sophs,  with 
characteristic  naughtiness,  used  to  harass 
our  credulous  minds  with  the  hardships 
in  store  for  us  when  he  should  return. 
Did  we  imagine  we  had  seen  any  real 
trouble  ?  "  Wait  till  Prof.  Bascom  comes 
home !"  He  was  pictured  to  our  imagi- 
nation as  the  incarnation  of  cold  disci- 
pline; a  man  who,  without  faults  him- 
self, could  not  properly  sympathize  with 
the  unavoidable  waywardness  of  college 
boys.  In  college  parlance,  he  had  "no 
bowels"  (of  compassion).  We  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  in  connection  with 
theological  subjects  of  "Justice  divorced 
from  Mercx."  The  personation  of  that 
abstraction  was  Just  our  idea  of  the  ab- 
sent professor.  During  his  absence,  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  who  found  no  little 
trouble  in  restraining  the  natural  play- 
fdlness  of  under-classmen,  and  on  rhetor- 
ical days  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
president  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
desired  decorum.  We  remember,  with 
considerable  distinctness,  the  first  rhetor- 
ical after  the  Doctor's  return.  Our  meth- 
od of  applause  was  hot  the  most  approved 
kind.  While  it  might  not  have  disturbed 
an  audience  of  deaf  mutes  it  was  too 
hearty  for  persons  of  sound  hearing. 
The  first  sound  met  an  unmistakable  ad- 
monition.  But  who  ever  knew  under- 
classmen to  act  upon  the  maxim  "  a  word 
to  the  wise,  &c."  The  second  round  came 


in  due  time.  Visions  of  "divorced  just- 
ice" visited  our  slumbers  that  night,  and 
thereafter  no  sentiments  from  the  chapel 
stage  were  sufficiently  approved  to  pro- 
voke from  us  that  kind  of  applause.  He 
««M  a  terror— to"  evil-doers  at  least,  and  it 
was  very  easy  to  see  how  those  wicked 
Sophs  came  by  their  opinion.  A  closer 
acquaintance  revealed  the  real  kindness 
of  his  heart.  To  be  sure,  a  careless  fail- 
ure met  with  a  coolness  not  encouraging 
to  a  repetition,  and  praise,  it  seemed  to 
some  of  us,  was  quite  sparingly  bestowed. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  envied  who  really 
received  words  of  commendation  ft*om 
Professor  Bascom.  We  knew  tliey  were 
not  meaningless  or  undeserved.  If  we 
asked  his  opinion  of  our  own  efforts  or 
other  matters,  we  were  sure  to  receive  it 
whether  it  was  the  most  agreeable  or  not. 

In  senior  year  we  came  to  know  him 
more  intimately  and  to  apprehend  his 
methods  and  vigor  of  thought  more  fully 
than  before.  The  respect  we  already  felt 
for  his  powers  of  mind  grew  into  esteem 
when  we  saw  intellectual  strength  coupled 
with  the  highest  integrity  of  purpose; 
with  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  and 
a  readiness  to  accept  it  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice. Perhaps  what  impressed  us  most 
was  the  inborn  sincerity  of  his  character. 
He  could  not  be  narrow  or  sectarian  in 
his  opinions,  his  mind  was  too  broad. 
He  would  not  deny  to  others  the  utmost 
freedom  of  thought ;  he  loved  liberty  and 
consistency  too  well  himself.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  class-room  discussion  was  Litera- 
ture, his  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
themselves  would  indicate  that  this  had 
been  his  special  line  of  investigation; 
but  his  knowledge  of  cotemporary  events 
and  their  causes,  of  the  political  and  re- 
ligious thought  of  the  time,  showed  that 
his  study  had  been  broader  and  deeper, 
and  not  only  historical  but  philosophical. 
In  Aesthetics,  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  his  fund  of  illustrations,  the  re- 
sult of  observation  at  home  and  abroad, 
gave  proof  that  this  side  ot  his  nature 
had  not  been  neglected. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  social  gatherings  at  his  house.  He 
invited  all  of  the  class  who  chose,  to 
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meet  hiin  regularly  each  week  to  talk 
over  any  subjects  of  interest,  connected 
with  our  studies  or  otherwise.  These 
meetings  did  much  to  ripen  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  class-room  into  that 
attachment  which  came  to  mark  our  con- 
nection with  him.  The  topics  ranged 
from  the  most  practical  of  economical 
matters,  through  the  experiences  and  im- 
pressions which  were  the  result  of  his 
travel,  to  the  fields  of  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  thought  where  he  liked 
especially  to  dwell.  It  mattered  little 
what  was  the  subject— it  was  not  new  to 
him.  We  used  to  say  his  mind  contained 
the  germs  of  all  knowlege,  the  principles 
which  could,  upon  occasion,  be  devel- 
oped and  applied  to  any  topic  in  hand. 

The  simple  elegance  of  his  home  was 
evidence  of  a  presiding  spirit  worthy  the 
companionship  of  his  own.  And  if  he 
was  unavoidably  absent,  Mrs.  Bascom  was 
entirely  competent  to  entertain  the  **  grave 
and  reverend  seniors"  and  follow  with 
them  any  path  the  conversation  might 
take.  Those  who  have  met  her  can  un- 
derstand readily  the  Doctor's  veneration 
of  woman  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of 
her  rights.  A  man  usually  judges  the 
female  part  of  the  race  by  his  own  wife. 
If  she  be  the  embodiment  of  excellence, 
he  holds  the  sex  in  high  esteem.  If  she 
be  the  combination  of  little  weaknesses 
and  foibles,  he  endures  his  lot  resignedly 
and  believes  it  is  simpjy  woman's  nature. 

Theology,  too,  ha..i  been  tlic  subject  of 
his  special  attention,  and  perhaps  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  a  faculty  contain- 
ing Dr.  Hopkins  and  Pres.  Chadboume, 
he  was  a  favorite  preacher.  H  is  sermons, 
composed  of  bold,  earnest,  compact 
thought,  of  illustrations  peculiarly  apt 
and  original,  were  the  delight  of  hearers 
so  captious  as  students  proverbially  are. 

That  independent  thinking  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Bascom,  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  he  writes  upon  nearly  every  sub- 
ject that  claims  his  attention.  His  pub- 
lished works  cover  the  field  of  Political 
Economy,  Aesthetics,  Psychology,  and 
Rhetoric.  His  lectures  just  delivered  at 
Lowell  Institute,  being  a  Philosophical 
History  of  Literature,  are  now  in  press. 


He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Independent  and  the  various  periodicals. 
His  review  of  the  Darwinian  theory  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  written. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  his  interest 
in  woman's  rights.  He  is  a  believer  in 
the  right  and  expediency  of  giving  to 
young  women  full  equality  in  the  use  of 
all  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  opposite  sex.  His  plea  before  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  the  admittance  of 
women  to  college,  made  the  conservatiTC 
heart  of  Old  Williams  throb. 

It  seems  especially  fortunate  that,  call- 
ed to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  system  of 
education  in  the  State,  he  already  has  a 
sympathy  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  its  lower  methods.  The  schools  of 
his  township  have  for  some  years  been 
under  his  management.  The  spirit  of 
fogyism  so  strongly  enthroned  in  that 
mountainous  corner  of  Massachusetts, 
after  a  determined  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  his  persistent  efforts,  and  now 
Williamstown,  with  its  school-houses  re 
built  and  nicely  furnished,  its  districts 
rearranged,  its  teaching  force  improved* 
in  quality,  its  graded  school  managed  and 
equipped  in  the  best  manner,  is  a  model 
of  w^hat  the  township  system  mi^  be- 
come. 

The  department  Dr.  Bascom  has  hith- 
erto had  did  not  offer  him  opportunity  to 
bring  into  use  his  f\ill  strength.  The  du- 
ties of  his  new  position  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  favorite  fields  of  study  and 
will  engage  his  best  efforts.  He  comes 
to  his  work  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
full  activity  of  all  his  powers,  with  talent 
and  attainments  recognized  among  schol- 
ars, with  personal  qualities  which  com- 
mand the  esteem  of  those  who  know  him, 
with  a  conscientiousness  and  sincerity  of 
motive  that  can  not  be  tempted  by  self 
interest;  qualifications  which  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  station  he  is  to  fill.  And 
must  it  be  Uiat  the  same  fatality  awaits 
him  which  has  almost  invariably  been 
the  portion  of  those  who  liave  ventured 
to  assume  the  direction  of  state  imstitu- 
tions  ?  His  friends  protest  against  such 
a  sacrifice.  Why  can  not  the  changing 
policy  consequent  upon  the  uncertainty 
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and  partisan  feeling  of  regent  boards, 
give  place  to  a  uniform  independent  ad- 
ministration which  shall  enable  the 
University  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  of  denominational  institutions  ? 

^    8UPEBTI8I0X  OF  SCHOOLS. 

A  Paper  read  before  tbe  Wisconsin  Teachers*  As- 
flodation,  Dec.  ao,  1873,  by  Samuel  Siiaw,  Su- 
perintendent of  Scbools  In  Madison. 

The  gentleman  who  notified  me  of  an 
appointment  to  discuss  this  subject,  was 
pleased  to  inform  me  that  I  would  be  ex- 
pected to  confine  my  attention  to  graded 
public  schools.  With  this  understanding, 
I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the 
question ;  and  in  order  to  be  practical, 
I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  being  considered 
common-place.  | 

The  root  meaning  of  liie  term  super- 
vision,  namely,  to  see  over,  or  better,  to 
oversee — presupposes  actual  visitation  of 
the  several  departments  by  the  individual 
who  superintends.  I  am  aware  that  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  work 
done  in  the  various  rooms  can  be  obtain- 
ed without  going  to  see ;  while  Ave  have 
10  accept  this  statement  so  often  as  a 
shabby  excuse  for  lack  of  parental  visita- 
tion, we  know  that  no  judicious  superin- 
tendent will  trust  entirely  or  even  consid- 
erably to  hearsay  testimony  concerning 
the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  teachers 
under  his  care.  "  Seeing  is  believing,  and 
hearing  at  best  inay  be  the  truth.'* 

Should  the  supervising  oflicer  be  one 
who  has  had  personal  experience  in 
teaching  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
BQch  a  discipline  ^s  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  fit  a  good  superintendent  for 
the  work.  In  fact,  I  know  of  a  gentle- 
man  who  has  succeeded  well  in  one  of 
our  sister  cities  of  Wisconsin  who  has 
never  taught,  or  so  little  that  his  intimate 
friends  are  not  informed  of  it.  However, 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  mission  fair 
culture,  quick  perception,  good  common- 
sense,  large  popularity  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  readily 
conceive  of  a  successful  school-master, 
who  would  make  a  very  ordinary  super- 
intendent, keen  but  narrow,  accurate  but 

uninspiring.  Yet,  after  all  has  been  said 
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that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  superin- 
tendent's inexperience  in  teaching,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  by  observation 
and  analogical  reasoning  that  the  turn- 
mum  bonum  of  our  schools  demands  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  inspect  and  criticise  the  same.  When 
it  becomes  the  custom  of  acute  business 
men  to  engage  doctors  to  supervise  ship- 
building, ministers  to  supervise  railroad- 
ing, and  lawyers  to  supervise  farming, 
then  I  shall  be  free  to  admit  that  teachers 
should  not  be  selected  to  supervise  teach- 
ing.  You'll  observe  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  belong  to  an  unprofessional  profession. 

In  cities  as  populous  as  Chicago  or 
j  larger,  the  board  of  education  have  suf- 
ficient funds  at  their  disposal  and  suf- 
ficient labor  too,  to  warrant  them  the  ap- 
proval of  their  constituents,  when  they 
engage  the  services  of  a  person  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  teaching  and  say 
to  him,  "We  a.sk  you  to  act  as  the  in- 
spector of  our  schools  \  you  need  to  teach 
no  class,  simply  superintend  our  educa- 
tional interests."  But  in  all  the  cities  and 
villages  of  our  state,  except  possibly  Mil- 
waukee, the  question  of  school  super- 
vision confines  itself  to  two  possibilities : 
First  Ch<nee.—{a)  Shall  we  hire  a  man 
for  a  nominal  sum,  who  shall  give  a  frac- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  general  features  of 
local  education  and  act  as  a  sort  of  figure 
head  to  the  school  board  ?  Were  I  called 
upon  to  answer  this  question  I  should  say 
No,  for  several  good  reasons.  1st.  The 
probabilities  are  in  these  busy  western 
towns,  that  a  man  will  be  selected  who 
has  to  follow  some  legitimate  calling  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family.  In 
fact  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  this  were  not  the  case ;  for  a  per- 
son with  half  enough  to  do  is  sure  to  be 
behind  hand.  Now,  we  know  in  these 
modern  times,  be  it  as  it  may  in  the 
mythological  ages,  that  when  a  citizen  is 
selected  to  serve  himself  and  the  public 
in  order  to  live,  he  will  certainly  put  the 
public  last.  I  am  willing  to  admit  just 
enough  exceptions  to  this  statement  to 
prove  the  rule.  Self  is  puffed  up  now-a- 
days  into  huge  proportions,  from  the 
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school  superintendent  down  to  the  rump 
Congressman  of  back-pay  fame. 

(b.)  If  the  board  or  the  people  select 
an  ex-teacher  for  superintendent,  Just  as 
likely  as  not  he  was  shelved  years  ago,  in 
some  state  far  distant  from  Utopia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  impractical  notions  and  gen- 
eral incompetence;  and,  now,  he  seizes 
the  reins  of  a  little  brief  authority  to  re- 
experiment  and  ultimately  retire.  I  know 
from  four  years  personal  experience  and 
am  frank  to  admit  that  an  ex-teacher  in  the 
capacity  of  school  supervisor  is  exceed- 
ingly  apt  to  become  supervisionary. 

(c.)  If  the  board  or  the  people  select 
for  their  superintendent  a  man  with  no 
experimental  knowledge  of  teaching,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  wear  the  honors 
and  draw  the  salary  of  his  office,  and  turn 
over  the  laborious  and  annoying  details 
of  his  duties  to  the  principal,  who  of 
course  must  help  him  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties during  the  hours  which  should  be 
devoted  to  rest  and  relaxation.  Thence 
come  wounds  without  just  cause;  thence 
Cometh  redness  of  eyes.  Perhaps  some 
from  our  ranks  have  gone  up  to  the  hill- 
top of  glory,  'bearing,  like  old  St.  Paul, 
in  their  bodies  the  marks  of  their  servi- 
tude. 

Second  Choice. — Shall  we  regularly  or- 
ganize our  board  with  the  proper  officers, 
and  make  the  principal  of  our  schools, 
superintendent  ex-officio  ?  I  answer,  "Yes, 
by  all  means."  And  hold  him  responsi- 
ble largely  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  different  departments,  provided  his 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 
Now,  I  claim  the  superintendent  should 
keep  those  recommendations  within  rea- 
sonable bounds ;  a  school  board  which  is 
not  purely  passive  and  inefficient  will  be 
conservative  in  its  acts;  but  its  very 
conservatism  will  be  valuable  in  allaying 
any  adverse  public  setiment.  Give  me  a 
cautious  but  thoughtf\il  school-board. 

The  superintendent  that  has  to  teach 
and  supervise,  meets  a  difficulty  at  the 
outset.  Suppose  him  to  have  three  classes 
under  his  instruction  in  the  high  sdiool. 
They  recite  at  certain  hours  each  day. 
In  order  to  inspect  the  work  done  in 
other  departments  at  a  corresponding 


time,  what  shall  he  do  with  his  own 
classes?  Four  courses  suggest  them- 
selves, viz :  1st.  Omit  at  times  his  own 
recitations.  2d.  Appoint  some  one  else, 
either  a  supply  teacher  or  a  pupil,  to  hear 
them.  8d.  Frequently  vary  his  own  pro- 
gramme of  recitation.  4th.  Occasionally 
call  for  one  of  those  classes  which  he  has 
been  unable  to^hear  and  examine  it  orally, 
when  he  visits  a  department. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  which  would  be  at  all  satisfac- 
tory to  any  one  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  these  several  plans.  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  Judging  from 
the  present  degree  of  light  I  have  receiv- 
ed,  I  should  confine  myself  to  one,  and 
that  would  be  the  last. 

The  objection  which  some  have  about 
leaving  the  school  in  charge  of  a  lady, 
the  first  assistant,  for  a  portion  of  each 
day  never  troubled  me  much.  A  high 
school  which  forever  needs  the  presence 
of  a  man  to  keep  it  in  at  the  elbows  must 
be  poorly  governed;  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment  is  from  without  not  from  within. 
Again  if  one  of  the  sterner  sex  creates  a 
wholesome  awe  in  the  minds  of  unruly 
boys,  the  other  departments  simply  gain 
what  the  high  school  loses ;  for  such  boys 
are  certainly  found  in  nearly  every  room; 
perhaps  they  are  the  most  trying  in  the 
senior  grammar,  and  the  grammar  de- 
partments, where  the  body  has  grown 
away  from  the  mind  and  left  it  rattling 
around,  as  the  author  Holmes  said. 

And  now,  a  brief  glance  at  the  princi- 
paPs  special  work,  as  supervisor :  He 
should  by  the  various  resources  at  his 
command,  induce  the  parents  of  the 
ctiildren  and  other  citizens  to  visit  with 
him  or  otherwise;  of  course,  lie*ll  not 
have  to  Iftbor  any  with  his  own  school- 
board  I  An  unvisited  system  of  schools 
may  be  founded  on  the  rock;  but,  at  best, 
it  is  only  sand-rock.  Popular  ignorance 
of  the  schools  is  certainly  not  the  matter 
of  devotion  to  the  schools.  The  supcrin- 
tendent  will  have  great  difficulty  to  make 
many  of  the  teachers  under  his  charge 
understand  this.  When  they  realize  its 
truth,,  they  will  not  feel  satisfied  with  say- 
ing to  their  pupils,  "Children,  tell  your 
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parents  to  come  and  see  us,*'  knowing 
that  a  m^ority  of  the  children  don't  want 
their  parents  to  come  at  all. 

He  should  inspect  the  premises,  and 
particularly  the  out-buildings;  and  you 
may  he  sure  he  will  have  his  patience 
sorely  tried,  and  eventually  will  probably 
become  a  firm  believer  in  human  total 
depravity.  Certainly,  the  out-houses  of 
OTU"  public  and  primte  schools  with  their 
scarred  and  infamous  interiors,  point  out 
to  the  thoughtful  educator  the  necessity 
for  eternal  vigilance  to  prevent  those 
youthflil  minds  from  becoming  cages  of 
unclean  beasts.  The  superintendent  can 
do  and  say  much,  which  the  lady  in 
charge  of  the  building  could  not,  without 
incurring  the  criticism  of  immodesty. 

He  should  examine  the  school  records 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  uniform  and  ac- 
cording to  directions;  this  will  require 
persistence  upon  his  part ;  a  few  general 
remarks  won*t  secure  neat,  legible,  intel- 
ligible, completed  records. 

He  should  inspect  the  text-books  of  the 
pupils,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  pre- 
aerred  with  proper  care.  Much  of  the 
marking  usually  done  in  them  is  f^om 
pure  wantonness. 

Some  consists  of  memoranda  which 
should  be  preserved  in  a  blank  book  pro- 
cured for  that  purpose.  A  great  deal  of 
excellent  oral  instruction  is  simply  wast- 
ed, because  no  such  provision  has  been 
requested. 

He  should  see  that  the  programmes  of 
recitation  and  of  study  are  carefully  car- 
ried out.  My  opinion  is  he  ought  to  ar- 
range the  programmes,  making  them 
uniform  for  corresponding  rooms ;  at  least 
he  should  know  the  precise  programme 
for  every  department.  Carelessness  about 
this  wiU  probably  induce  one  or  more  of 
the  following  mistakes  in  the  ward 
schools:  Reading  and  Bpelling  5  times 
each  in  two  weeks,  Arithmetic  in  the 
afternoon,  Grammar  in  the  most  remote 
comer  of  the  afternoon.  Singing  by  some 
musical  teacher  30  minutes  at  a  stretch, 
Writing  spasmodically  and  intermittently 

or  the  whole  of  5  minutes,  the  time  used 
for  taking  out  and  putting  away  the  neod 
ed  materials. 


He  should  give  special  attention  to  the 
system  of  government  used  by  the  teach- 
er. What  are  its  effects  upon  the  scholars  ? 
What  upon  the  instructor  ?  What  upon 
the  parents  ?  Perhaps  there  is  as  much 
sense  as  sentiment  in  the  thought  that 
the  teacher  governs  as  much  by  what  she 
is  as  by  what  she  does.  At  any  rate,  in 
the  department  of  school-government, 
large  latitudes  must  be  allowed  to  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  means  used.  Some 
believe  in  self-reporting,  others  do  not; 
some  believe  that  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  and  wholesome  at  times,  others 
do  not;  some  will  resort  to  suspension  as 
a  means  of  discipline,  others  would  rath- 
er resign  than  do  so.  The  superintendent 
has  a  right  to  demand  good  results  simply, 
and  every  lady  teacher  should  secure 
such  without  compelling  him  to  become 
a  sort  of  public  executioner  of  the  child- 
ren. 

The  superintendent  should  criticise  the 
methods  of  instruction  which  he  sees; 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  his  teachers 
fac  similes  of  himself,  but  to  stimulate 
excellencies  and  to  curb  defects.  Was 
that  thought  presented  clearly?  was  it 
afterwards  used  as  a  magnet  to  attract 
other  thoughts  and  cultivate  original  sug- 
gestion ?  did  the  teacher  allow  that  poor 
little  mind  to  beat  its  wings  against  the 
chill  walls  of  the  unknown  promising  it 
relief  at  the  next  recitation?  were  the 
senses  appealed  to  by  objects  and  draw- 
ings as  they  might  have  been  ?  was  the 
teacher  noisy  and  frothy  ?  was  she  quiet 
and  dull?  did  the  chief  points  receive 
suflacient  attention  ?  were  the  pupils  train- 
ed to  recite  promptly  and  distinctly  ?  did 
the  indolent  or  stupid  scholars  receive 
their  morsel  in  due  season?  Favorable 
mention  of  superiorities  and  cautious 
criticism  of  failings  made  privately  will 
be  kindly  received.  It  is  simply  delight- 
ful for  a  superior  teacher,  who  has  passed 
over  and  left  far  in  the  dim  distance  the 
fool's  hill  of  self-perfection,  to  have  his 
work  in  the  school-room  inspected  by 
some  fellow  veteran  in  the  service.  There 
are  so  many  of  our  visitors  who  are 
charmed  by  a  calisthenic  drill,  or  a  march 
by  music,  or  some  pretty  picture  or  map 
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on  the  board,  and  yet  are  entirely  obliv- 
ious to  the  development  of  that  thought 
which  now  stands  out  as  well-defined  as 
some  jutting  rock  in  the  landscape  of  a 
master  artist,  so  perfect  that  you  fancy 
you  can  see  around  and  even  behind  it. 
The  teacher  watched  the  process  with  the 
keen  eye  and  subdued  attention  of  a  pho- 
tographist drawing  a  picture  in  his  'cam- 
era. Putty  and  paint  hide  many  deform- 
ities. 

The  superintendent  should  test  the  work 
actually  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  several 
rooms.  After  all,  this  is  the  safest  crite- 
rion of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  chain 
of  schools.  He  can  tell  somewhat  from 
occasional  oral  examinations,  but  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  monthly  written 
examinations;  to  facilitate  these,  he 
should  prepare  a  monthly  limit  table  for 
the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  board, 
select  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  pupils,  arrange  programme  and  rules 
for  examination ;  he  should  see  at  least  all 
the  failed  papers  each  montli,  and  occa- 
sionally call  for  those  which  are  above 
tlie  standard  for  scholarship.  Thus  he 
will  be  enabled  to  superintend  judicious- 
ly all  promotions  and  degradations,  and 
give  valuable  counsel  to  the  teachers  con- 
cerning  the  various  pupils  under  their 
charge. 

Lastly,  he  should  breathe  into  the 
leachefs'  meetings  the  breath  of  life ;  this 
will  require  some  lung  power;  but  far 
more  mind  power.  As  the  source  of  the 
fountain  guages  its  height,  so  the  super- 
intendent's mental  altitude  guages  the 
general  level  of  these  gatherings.  The 
supervisor  who  is  an  intellectual  lillipu- 
tian  appears  nowhere  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  duties  so  contemptible  as  here, 
surrounded  by  open  mouths  and  out- 
stretched hands  and  possessed  of  not  a 
crumb  of  bread.  On  the  contrary,  the 
intellectual  leader  reaches  the  full  zenith 
of  his  meridian  glory  in  the  midst  of  an 
attentive,  earnest,  progressive  class  of 
cordial  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
superintendent  should  do  aJll  the  work  at 
the  meetings ;  but  he  must  do  much  of  it 
and  guide  it  all ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
dictator,  but  of  a  fellow-teacher  capable 


I  of  mistakes  and  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment.  In  my  opinion  the  topics  in  these 
meetings  should  include  the  following: 
A  careful  review  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  several  grades,  with  special  atten- 
tion  to  those  points  in  any  branch  which 
will  be  of  practical  utility  in  subsequent 
life,  methods  of  presenting  these  subjects 
with  limits  upon  parallel  oral  instruc- 
tion needed  with  the  book,  drill  upon  any 
general  exercise  in  which  the  teachers 
are  deficient,  one  branch  for  higher  cul- 
ture, present  difficulties  and  their  reme- 
dies,  written  reports  from  the  teachers 
concerning  their  departments  which  they 
shall  not  consider  women-slayers  on  ac- 
count of  the  101  trifling  things  required, 
and  general  business. 

Fellow-laborers,  I  ha^^  hastily  penned 
these  views  in  the  mtdst  of  many  press- 
ing duties,  having  no  faitli  in  their  infal-' 
libility ;  but  with  the  hope  of  provoking 
honest  criticism ;  for,  if  any  department 
of  the  school-work  of  Wisconsin  has 
reached  perfection,  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  supervision,  whether  of  city,  county, 
or  state. 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Asilstant  Buprrintendent. 
RIGHTS  AND  POWEUS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Our  district  having  been  attached 
to  a  neighboring  district,  the  board  of  that 
district  took  possession  of  the  school 
house  and  other  property  which  belonged 
to  the  former  district;  had  it  a  right  to  do 
so? 

A.  It  had  not;  the  town  board  is  to 
take  possession  of  the  property,  and  dis- 
pose of  it,  under  section  16. 

Q.  If  the  town  board  consolidates  two 
districts  is  the  consolidated  district  enti- 
tied  to  the  property  of  the  old  ones  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  know  any  such 
process  as  "  consolidating "  two  districts, 
except  as  one  district  may  be  attached  to 
another.  When  this  is  done,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  consolidated.  In  this  case  the 
property  of  the  district  extinguished  by 
being  attached  to  the  other  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  in  the  latter  part  of 
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section  16.  See  also  latter  part  of  com- 
ment on  section  16. 

Q.  Can  a  town  hoard  legally  attach  one 
district  to  another,  if  the  district  to  be 
thus  extinguished  has  voted  unanimously 
against  it  ? 

A.  The  vote  of  the  district  makes  no 
diflfercnce  as  to  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; it  should  have  some  weight  in 
considering  tlic  reasons  for  and  against 
the  measure.  « 

Q.  Our  district,  by  some  mistake,  failed 
to  receive  its  share  of  school  money ;  how 
can  we  get  it  ? 

A.  If  the  whole  amount  due  the  town 
was  received  and  distributed,  the  excess 
paid  to  each  district  treasurer  should  be 
paid  back ;  if  this  is  not  done,  an  equal 
amount  should  be  withheld  in  the  next 
distribution.  The  money  thus  restored  or 
retained  should  then  go  where  it  belongs. 

Q.  The  town  board  formed  a  new  dis- 
trict, after  a  tax  had  been  assessed  on  the 
district  from  which  the  new  one  was  ta- 
ken, and  the  new  district  claims  the  tax 
accruing  on  its  part  of  the  territory.  Is 
itentitledtoit? 

A.  The  tax  due  or  collected  is  a  part  of 
the  "property"  belonging  to  the  old  dis- 
trict when  the  new  was  formed.  The  new 
district  has  no  claim  except  that  arising 
nnder  sections  12,  13  and  14,  and  this 
claim  includes  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  tax ;  but  all  that  is  due  the  new  dis- 
trict is  to  be  raised  and  paid  over  as  pro- 
vided in  section  14. 

Q.  Our  district  vot^d,  at  annual  meet- 
hig,  that  the  school-house  might  be  used 
for  religiotis  meetings,  but  prosecution  is 
threatened,  if  this  is  continued.  Would 
an  action  lie,  if  commenced  ? 

A.  The  vote  of  the  district  is  of  no 
legal  effect  in  the  matter.  According  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  court,  an 
action  would  lie,  if  any  of  the  tax  payers 
object  to  the  use  of  the  house  for  other 
than  school  purposes.  At  the  same  time, 
hy^  courtesy,  such  use  as  is  mentioned  is 
generally  allowed,  without  objection.  (Sec 
comments  on  section  48.) 

Q.  Can  a  district  sell  its  school-house 
for  a  church  ? 


A.  A  district  can  authorize  and  direct 
the  sale  of  a  school-house  only  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes ;  as 
for  instance,  when  a  new  one  has  been 
built  and  the  old  one  abandoned.  It  can- 
not be  sold  for  the  reason  that  the  district 
neglects  to  maintain  a  school. 

Q.  Our  district  changed  its  school- 
house  site  from  a  low  wet  place  to  a  good 
dry  one;  a  special  meeting  was  called, 
and  through  unfair  means,  the  vote  was 
rescinded ;  what  can  be  done  now  ? 

A.  Call  another  special  meeting  and 
reconsider  and  rescind  the  action  of  the 
previous  one.  If  it  turns  out  that  a  ma- 
jority are  determined  on  having  what  the 
minority  consider  an  improper  site,  an  ap- 
peal can  be  taken. 

POWER?  OP  THE  DISTRICT  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  allow  a  teacher 
to  close  school  frequently  and  be  absent 
to  attend  to  other  matters  ? 

A:  The  board  has  no  such  specific 
power,  under  the  school  law,  and  those 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school 
would  have  just  cause  of  complaint  if  the 
board  took  such  a  course. 

Q.  Can  the  board  allow  the  teacher  to 
open  the  school  house  for  an  evening 
school,  for  those  who  cannot  attend  in  the 
day  time? 

A.   It  may  be  held  that  the  board  can  ' 
arrange  for  such  a  school  as  a  public 
school,  if  necessary,  but  not  as  a  private 
school. 

Q.  Could  foreign  pupils  be  admitted 
to  such  a  school  ? 

A.  Their  admission  to  an  evening  ses- 
sion of  the  public  school  would  come  un. 
der  the  same  regulations  as^their  admission 
to  the  day  sessions.  (Sec.  19,  sub-section 
eleventh.) 

Q.  The  board  arranged  a  course  of 
study  which  requires  two  classes  to  take 
grammar;  two  boys  refuse  to  study  it; 
can  they  be  compelled  to  ? 

A.  Of  course  pupils  must  conform  to 
the  rules  pf  the  school,  or  be  excluded,  if 
incorrigible.  A  particular  pupil  may  be 
excused,  for  sufficient  reason,  from  a  par- 
ticular study;  for  instance,  because  in 
rather  feeble  health. 
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Q.  If  the  teacher  in  a  public  school 
gives  instruction  in  a  foreign  language, 
without  authority,  who  is  to  interfere? 

A.  It  is  the  province  of  the  board  to 
regulate  such  matters,  but  any  tax-payer 
or  parent  in  the  district  may  make  com- 
plaint. 

Q.  I  find  that  many  persons  in  this 
quarter  do  not  agree  in  your  opinion  as  to 
the  power  of  a  board  to  discharge  a 
teacher,  as  expressed  on  page  85  of  tlie 
January  number,  2d  column ;  they  say  the 
only  way  for  a  teacher  to  be  dismissed  is 
for  the  superintendent  to  annul  her  license. 
How  is  this  ? 

A.  The  reasons  for  the  opinion  given 
have  been  presented  more  than  once  in 
this  department  of  the  Journal.  Per- 
haps more  weight  will  be  attached  to  the 
decision  of  the  same  question  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  New  York : 

"  A  contract  with  a  teacher,  without  ex- 
pressed conditions,  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  conditions  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  contract,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  entered  into.  Every  such  contract 
implies  distinctly  that  the  teacher  employ- 
ed possesses  the  essentials  for  moral  char- 
acter,  learning,  ability  and  will.  The 
license  which  he  holds  from  the  proper 
officer  is  frima  fade  evidence,  only,  that 
the  applicant  possesses  these  requisites, 
but  it  is  not  conclusive ;  the  presumption 
raised  by  it  may  be  rebutted  by  direct 
evidence,  tending  to  show  that  the  holder 
of  such  license  lacks  any  or  all  of  these 
qualifications.  The  question  now  raised 
is  upon  the  proceedings  to  be  had,  in  or- 
der legally  to  eflfect  a  dissolution  of  a 
contract  made  with  a  teacher  found  or 
believed  to  be  destitute  of  any  of  the  es- 
sential qualifications  for  his  position.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  upon  an  application 
to  the  proper  authority  for  an  annulment 
of  the  license  held  bv  the  teacher  Is  set 
forthwith  sufficient  clearness  in  another 
part  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  annulment  of  the  license  dissolves  all 
contracts  entered  into  bv  virtue  of  its 
sanction.  But  can  the  fulfillment  of  a 
contract  be  avoided  only  in  this  way? 
Until  the  license  is  revoked,  are  the  trus- 
tees bound  to  retain  a  teacher  obnoxious 
to  the  district  through  immorality,  ignor- 
ance, or  inefficiency  ?  The  affirmative  of 
this  is  a  too  popular  fallacv.  The  admis- 
sion of  it  would  be  a  subversion  of  tlie 
principles  already  enunciated  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  essential  nature  of  the  contract. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  case  a  charge 
of  gross  immorality,  specifically  urged, 


carrying  with  it  a  strong  presumption  of 
its  truth,  were  brought  against  a  teacher^ 
the  trustees  must  w^ait  for  the  tedious  de- 
lay of  a  formal  hearing  in  the  case  before 
a  commissioner,  and  abide  the  event, which 
may  be  determined  through  inefficiency 
of  evidence,  while  the  moral  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges  preferred  is 
still  strong  and  abiding.  The  presence 
among  pupils  of  a  teacher  against  whom 
such  suspicions  rest  must  of  itself,  from 
the  suggestions  to  which  it  would  give 
rise,  promote  conditions  of  mind  opposed 
to  the  development  of  virtue  and  purity 
of  heart.  This  consideration  alone  would 
JustifV  the  trustees  in  a  summary  dismis- 
sal of  the  teacher.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate and  to  establish  the  principle  ad- 
vanced, that  the  trustees  may  be  Justified 
in  the  discharge  of  a  teacher  before  the 
close  of  the  term  specified  in  his  contract. 
In  determining  what  constitutes  such  jus- 
tification, it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, to  establish  uniform  rules.  The  de- 
cision as  to  tlie  propriety  of  the  act,  and 
the  power  to  perform  it,  rests  with  the 
trustees.  For  an  abuse  of  their  discretion, 
or  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority, they  are,  of  course,  responsible. 
On  the  complaint  of  the  party  sustaining 
what  he  considers  a  grievance  or  wrong, 
the  issue  becomes  one  of  fact,  and  it  de- 
volves upon  the  trustees  to  show  by  evi- 
dence  that  the  teacher  lacked  the  character, 
the  ability,  or  the  will,  essential  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  he  failed 
thus  to  fulfill  the  obviously  implied  con- 
ditions  of  his  contract.  The  mere  fact  of 
dissatisfaction  on  their  part,  or  that  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
discharge  of  a  teacher  employed  for  a 
definite  period." 

T.\XE8— LOANS. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  the  school 
money  levied  by  tax  of  the  coimty  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  scholar,  or  on  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  ? 

A.   On  the  scholar.   (See  section  58.) 

Q.  In  October  A  moved  from  district 
No.  4  to  6,  taking  his  personal  property 
with  him;  where  is  he  to  pay  his  district 
tax  on  said  property  ? 

A.  In  No.  4,  if  tlie  tax  was  voteil  be- 
fore he  left  the  district. 

Q.  If  a  district  borrows  money,  and  a 
portion  of  its  territory  is  afterwards  set 
into  another  district,  is  that  territory  still 
holdcn  for  the  loan  ? 

A.   It  is  not,  unless  special  Iccrislation 
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SO  provides,  as  in  the  case  of  loans  from 
the  trust  funds  of  tlie  state. 

MISCELUINEOUB. 

Q.  I  am  guardian  of  two  of  my  sister^s 
children  who  are  living  with  me,  their 
father  being  dead ;  have  they  a  right  to  at- 
tend school  in  my  district,  or  in  the  one 
where  their  mother  lives  ? 

A.  If  the  home  or  residence  of  the 
children  is  with  you  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  school  in  your  district; 
if  they  are  to  go  back  to  their  mother, 
their  residence  is  there. 

Q.  I  am  town  clerk.  The  boundaries 
of  this  town  and  the  next  have  been 
changed,  to  take  effect  April  1.  By  the 
change,  the  school-house  of  Joint  district 
No.  lis  placed  in  the  other  town.  The 
ofQce  of  district  treasurer  has  for  some 
time  been  vacant.  Who  appoints  to  fill 
Tscancy,  I  or  the  other  town  clerk  ? 

A.  The  power  of  appointment  con- 
tiaues  with  you  until  April  1,  but  the 
other  town  clerk  is  to  endorse.  (See  sec. 
tionSO.) 

Is  the  dictionary  supplied  to  a 
school  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  or  pu- 
pils? 

A,  Por  both,  of  course ;  but  it  should 
not  carried  about  carelessly,  from  desk 
to  desk,  as  the  cover  soon  becomes  loose. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  little  desk  on 
purpose  to  hold  it,  to  which  pupils  can 
resort,  under  suitable  restrictions.  Mr. 
I.  N.  Stewabt,  superintendent  of  Wau- 
kesha county,  recommends  a  movable 
holder,  and  has  a  plan  for  one.  - 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  forbidding  algebra 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  ? 

A.  There  is  not  Certain  branches 
most  be  taught  (Bee.  58), and  such  others 
as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  district 
board.^^  It  is  unwise  to  take  up  much 
time  with  the  higher  branches.  Ordi- 
narily  the  lower  branches  are  not  well 
learned.  The  board  should  not  allow  the 
teacher  to  introduce  algebra  or  any  other 
QQUsnal  branch,  tmless  there  is  both  time 
and  occasion  for  it.  This  refers  especial- 
ly to  the  common  mixed  schools. 
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THE  qinEsnoir  of  text-books. 

One  of  the  difficult  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  day  is  the  text-book  ques- 
tion. The  people  are  asking  relief  f^om 
what  they  consider  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den of  taxation  for  the  school  books  used 
by  their  children.  The  belief  is  quite 
general  (1)  that  text-books  are  unnecessa- 
rily  costly;  and  (2)  that  changes  in  books 
are  unnecessarily  frequent.  A  popular 
desire  for  reform  in  this  direction  found 
an  expression  in  the  platform  of  the  party 
whose  successful  candidates  are  now 
managing  the  public  interests  of  the 
State. 

Not  only  in  our  own,  but  also  in  other 
States,  has  the  text-book  question  pro- 
voked feeling  and  discussion-  It  is  one 
of  the  more  important,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  more  difficult  questions  connected 
with  our  educational  interests.  There  are 
so  many  competing  series,  of  different 
publishers,  on  a  given  subject;  there  are 
often  so  many  books  in  a  series,  on  one 
subject;  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools  is  now  so  wide ;  and,  finally, 
changes  in  text-books  are  so  frequent, 
from  the  personal  preferences  of  success- 
ive teachers,  or  the  persuasive  appeals  of 
publishers'  agents,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
paterfamUiaB  dreads  the  opening  of  a 
school  term  as  much  as  (although  for  a 
different  reason)  do  the  youngsters. 

The  teacher  also  often  finds,  from  the 
variety  of  books  among  his  pupils,  a  dif. 
ficulty  in  classifying  the  school,  and  a 
consequent  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
These  are  serious  evils,  for  which  there 
should  be  found  some  remedy. 

The  following  possible  solutions  of  this 
question  have  been  presented,  and  have 
their  respective  advocates : 

(1.)  State  uniformity  in  text-books,  se- 
cured by  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  the 
books, — the  books  so  selected  to  be  fur- 
nished by  agreement  with  the  publishers 
at  the  lowest  possible  wholesale  rate,  and 
their  use  made  obligatory  for  a  series  of 
years. 

(2.)  County  or   town  uniformity,  se- 
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cured  by  the  appointment  of  a  county  or 
town  commission^  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  select  the  books,  which  when  so  select- 
ed shall  be  purchased  and  used  as  above. 
Under  either  this  or  the  preceding  plan 
the  books  may  b3  ordered  in  needed 
quantities  by  the  towns  or  districts,  direct 
from  the  publishers. 

(3.)  State  uniformity,  with  the  text- 
books selected  and  purchased  by  the 
State,  and  furnished  to  the  schools, 
through  the  county,  town  or  distr  ict  or- 
ganizations, at  cost,  as  Webster^s  Diction- 
ary is  now  furnished. 

(4.)  County  or  town  uniformity,  with 
text-books  purchased  by  the  county  or 
town,  and  furnished  to  pupils  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  free  of  cost,  or  for  a  small 
rent  fee  per  term, — as  books  are  now  fur- 
nished  to  pupils  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

(5.)  State  uniformity,  with  text-books 
prepared  expressly  for  the  State  by  con- 
tract  with  authors,  and  to  be  published 
by  the  State  and  furnished  to  schools  at 
cost,  or  free,  as  school  copies  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  now  furnished. 

(6.)  The  present  chaotic  system. 

Which  of  these  plans  is  the  worst 
would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  for  intelli- 
gent men  to  decide ;  but  which  would  in 
practice  work  most  satisfactorily  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine.  The  first  has  been 
tried  in  Minnesota,  with  general  results 
which  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  ascertain 
with  much  certainty.  The  fourth  is  a 
plan  which  good  authority  says  is  now 
working  satisfactorily  in  Maine. 

The  people  of  the  State  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
administration  is  thoroughly  alive  to  any 
genuine  reform  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  inaugurate  in  this  direction,  and  will 
leave  no  means  untried  to  determine  the 
exact  conditions  of  this  problem.  To  as- 
certain these  it  conceives  to  be  its  first 
duty  in  the  premises.  That  these  condi- 
tions are  not  so  few  or  so  easily  appre- 
hended as  some  shallow  reformers  may 
think,  he  best  knows  who  is  best  acquain- 
ted with  the  methods  and  cost  of  making 
and  selling  books,  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  publishers,  with  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  into,  harmony  of  view  and 


action  on  such  a  question  all  classes  and 
sections,  with  the  working  of  plans  in 
other  States,  etc.,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  belief  that  a 
practical  and  generally  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  attainable,  and  it 
may  be  expected  tliat  the  first  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  present  Superintendent  will 
contain  the  conclusions  reached  through 
a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  this  and 
other  States. 


ACADEMIKS  ANI>  THAT  SORT  OF  THING. 

A  sense  of  obligation  and  of  justice 
impels  us  to  a  brief  comment  upon  some 
parayaphs  of  F*resident  Arey*s  paper 
published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
The  paper,  as  a  whole,  is  full  of  truth, 
boldly  and  clearly  expressed,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  as  well  by  those  who 
heard  it  in  the  association,  as  by  those 
who  become  acquainted  with  it  for  the 
first  time  in  these  pages. 

(1.)  The  author  says,  in  reference  to  se- 
lect or  boarding  schools,  they  generally 
find  their  ends  accomplished  when  the 
instructors  of  them  have  secured  a  com- 
petence, or  have  learned  from  biting  ex- 
perience that  there  is  no  money  in  them. 
He  further  says,  "my  experience  has 
failed  to  convince  me  that  they  have 
other  ends  than  those  terminating  in 
self." 

One  of  the  best  schools  we  ever  attend- 
ed was  a  select  boarding  school,  owned 
and  managed  by  a  man  who  was  in  every 
sense  an  honor  to  the  teacher's  profession. 
The  school  supplied  a  want  felt  by  the 
community,  was  largely  attended,  was 
well  equipped  with  teachers  and  appa- 
ratus,  and.did  a  noble  \  fvork.  In  our  sub- 
sequent experience  in  teaching  we  are 
inclined  to  think  our  best,  moist  thorough, 
most  conscientious  and  thoroughly  suc- 
cessflil  work  was  done  years  ago  in  a 
select  school  in  a  little  country  village,— 
a  school  which  we  confess  we  should 
never  have  opened  if  we  had  not  in  view 
certain  "  ends  terminating  in  self,'*  t. we 
wanted  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  enable 
us  to  finish  our  college  course.  We  after- 
wards  taught  in  a  public  school,  and  the 
truth  compels  us  to  say  we  would  not 
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have  done  that,  if  there  had  not  been  the 
same  selfish  "ends" — desired  by  us  and 
shamefully  acquiesced  in  by  the  sinful 
Board.  On  our  honor  (which  after  this 
confession  may  be  lield  cheap),  wc  do  not 
think  we  had  any  higher  motives  in  the 
latter  work  than  in  the  former.  We  liked 
the  work  each  time,  and  think  wc  per- 
formed it  satisfactorily,  but  we  feel  tol- 
erably sure  we  would  not  have  done  it  if 
the  "ends"  we  sought  had  not  been 
mainly  selfish. 

We  suppose  it  is  chiefly  the  teacher 
that  makes  the  school.  Now  is  teaching 
any  more  selfish  in  its  ends  in  a  select 
school,  academy  or  college,  than  in  a 
district,  graded,  or  normal  school  ?  Can 
there  not  be,  and  is  there  not  likely  to 
be,  as  much  unselfishness,  devotion  to 
dn^,  thoroughly  conscientious  labor,  in 
I  private  schools  as  in  public  ?  So  far  as 
I  oQi  own  observation,  experience,  and 
reason  go,  there  is  really  more  of  these 
virtues  in  the  former.  The  best  work  is 
often  there.  The  highest  culture  is  often 
there.  Those  who  teach  as  if  profession- 
ally, permanently,  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  private  schools.  This  is  a  fact 
Fcarcely  any  one  will  question.  The 
anny  of  evanescent  and  hence  poor 
teachers,  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools. 

(2.)  Another  statement  is,     the  acade- 
my had  its  origin  in  the  interests  of  the 
i  rich.  The  poor  have  hardly  found  a  foot- 
'  bold  within  its  walls."   Both  these  state- 
:  meats  we  believe  to  be  almost  wholly  un- 
jnstand  untrue.   Who  that  recalls  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  early  inhab- 
/itantB  of  New  England  to  found  schools 
for  higher  instruction,  does  not  know 
ihem  to  be  unjust?    Who  that  knows 
uight  of  the  best  New  England  and  New 
York  Academies  does  not  know  that 
thoosands  of  poor  men's  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters too,  have  found  there,  and  there  only, 
I  the  culture  their  souls  thirsted  for,— have 
found  there    scholarships   and  prizes 
to  help  them  in  the  struggle, — have  found 
tbere,  in  case  of  real  need,  tuition  as  free 
the  generous  hearts  and  minds  of  no- 
ble founders  and  managers  could  make 

it?  The  fact  that  tuition  in  those  acade- 
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mies  has  not  boen  free  to  all,  has  n3vcr 
driven  from  their  doors  a  single  student 
Worthy  the  title.  Even  if  he  must  pay 
the  fee,  as  pride  generally  prompts,  its 
amount  is  comparatively  trifling.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  tuition  that  ever  keeps 
away  poor  but  ambitious  youths.  It  is 
the  far  greater  cost  of  attendance  in  other 
respects— in  board,  and  clothing,  and  ces- 
sation from  productive  labor.  These  are 
what  have  made,  and  probably  always 
will  make  higher  education  expensive, — 
unless  indeed  we  can  furnish  it  almost  at 
every  man's  door.  Are  tliese  things  with- 
out cost  in  the  higher  schools  of  our 
boasted  "  free  "  system  ?  Does  it  actually 
cost  nothing  for  a  non-resident  to  attend 
the  Whitewater  Normal,  or  the  State  Uni- 
versity ?  Are  these  really /re*  schools  in 
any  wide  sense,  except  to  those  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity? 

New  England  Academics — whether  on 
New  England  soil  or  elsewhere — have 
done  a  noble  work,  and  arc  still  doing  it. 
Rich  and  poor  alike,  have  there  shared 
common  advantages.  Sons  of  poor  men 
as  well  as  rich,  now  in  places  of  honor 
and  trust  all  over  our  broad  laud,. look 
back  to  earlier  days  passed  in  eastern 
academics,  and  call  those  institutions 
blessed. 

(3.)  But  it  is  asserted  that  academies 
have  declined — that  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  This  statement  is  not 
true  without  large  qualification.  In  the 
eastern  states,  where  the  academic  system 
has  had  its  fullest  development,  some  acad- 
emies,it  is  true,  have  lost  their  former  pres- 
tige, some  have  been  changed  into  free 
high  schools  with  academic  departments, 
and  some  have  quite  ceased  to  exist. 
Many,  however,  are  still  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  not  a  few^  are  now  ofiering 
better  advantages  and  enjoying  greater 
prosperity  than  ever  before.  If  a  once 
flourishing  academy  has  declined,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  its  misfortune 
has  been  due  (aside  from  accidents  of  bad 
management,  to  which  these  schools 
have  ever  occasionally  been  subject)  to 
the  establishment  in  its  vicinity  of 
stronger  public  or  private  schools  which 
offer  equal  or  superior  academic  facilities. 
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The  academy  still  exists,  bat  in  another 
form,  with  subordinate  additions.  Aggre- 
gated around  it  and  beneath  it  are  found 
the  various  departments  of  a  more  pri- 
mary culture.  In  some  instances  this 
change  has  occurred  on  the  site  of  the 
academy;  in  others  there  has  been  a 
change  of  location.  In  general  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  change  has 
not  been  a  dedins  of  private  academic 
instruction,  but  a  great  progress  towards 
it  of  public  school  instruction.  If  at 
first  sight  the  academies  appear  lower,  a 
closer  observation  will  show  simply  that 
public  schools  have  risen  higher.  At  this 
we  heartily  rejoice.  Over  any  decline  in 
advantages  for  secondary  or  academic  in. 
struction,  and  over  any  decline  in  public 
appreciation  of  such  instruction,  we 
should  sincerely  mourn.  But  there  is  no 
such  decline. 

Any  further  change  in  the  direction 
here  indicated — ^further  incorporation  of 
a  separate  academic  system  into  the  pub- 
lic system — we  favor,  provided  always  the 
change  does  not  lower  the  character  of 
secondary  instruction.  Any  fUrther 
change  that  may  create  and  foster  such, 
as  supplementing  primary  instruction, 
we  heartily  favor. 

To  those  who  think  less  than  we  do  of 
this  "  absent  link  '*  of  our  system— sec- 
ondary or  academic  instruction — we 
earnestly  commend  the  chapter  on  this 
subject  in  U.  S.  Commissioner  £aton*s 
Beport  for  1872.  There  is  here  room  for 
only  a  single  sentence : 

I  must  confess  my  surprise  that  so 
many  are  either  hesitating  in  supporting 
this  grade  of  Instruction  in  our  public 
systems  of  education,  or  opposing  it  out- 
right. Apparently  they  know  little  of 
what  is  done  by  it,  and  reflect  less  upon 
what  it  ought  to  do." 

The  fact  Is  too  often  unnoticed  that  am- 
ple provision  for  secondary  tends  to  stim- 
ulate and  improve  primary  instruction. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  flourishing  acad- 
emy or  high  school,  benefits  the  primary 
schools  of  the  vicinity  In  two  ways : 
(1)  It  excites  among  the  more  Intelligent 
and  advanced  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools  an  ambition  for  the  higher  cul- 


ture it  affords;  and  (3)  It  provides  for  the 
primary  schools  better  qualified  teachers. 
In  proof  of  the  latter  statement,  and  as 
also  tending  to  support  other  preceding 
statements,  we  subjoin  an  extract  f^om 
the  message  of  Governor  Dlx,  delivered 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  X4  ew  York  Legis- 
lature : 

"  In  the  academies  a  system  of  examin- 
ations instituted  by  the  Regents  several 
years  since,  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  scholars  on  which  the  distribution  of 
the  public  moneys  appropriated  to  these 
Institutions  Is  made.  The  reports  of  the 
last  year  show  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  such  scholars  of  nearly  20  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year — an  Increase  most 
gratifying,  because  it  exhibits  the  saluta- 
ry Influence  of  higher  requirements  In 
scholarship.  The  Regents  are  confident 
that  this  influence  will  continue  to 
strengthen  an^  extend,  making  itaelf 
very  sensibly  felt  in  the  common  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  academies.  The  increas- 
ed appropriations  lately  made  to  these 
institutions  are  greatly  stlmulatlni^  the 
work  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  In  all 
departments  of  instruction.  They  are 
specially  felt  In  the  classes  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  the  common  schools, 
there  being  an  Increase  of  at  least  90  per 
cent.  In  the  number  of  such  teachers 
now  under  training,  as  compared  with 
former  years. 

This  result  Is  regarded  by  the  Regents 
as  the  most  encouraging ;  for  with  all  that 
is  done  In  the  normal  schools,  the  acade- 
mies must  continue  to  a  great  extent  to 
fUrnlsh  the  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  especially  In  the  rural  districts. 
Whatever  is  done  to  elevate  and  Improve 
the  Institutions,  In  which  these  teachers 
are  tralhed,  will  tend  directly  and  posi- 
tively to  advance  the  schools  in  wnich 
they  teach.  The  range  of  subjects  taught 
in  the  academies  is  wide,  and  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  Instruction  and  the  apparatus 
provided  for  the  illustration  of  sclaice, 
many  of  these  institutions  are  ftdly  equal 
to  the  colleges  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
number  of  academies  and  academical  de- 
partments of  union  schools  under  the  vis- 
itation of  the  Regents  is  dlO. 

The  **  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Letters,**  is  holding  its  annual 
meeting  In  the  capltol  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  President,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  has  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  Is  In  the  chair. 
His  speech  at  Vienna,  alluded  to  last 
month,  will  be  found  In  this  issue. 
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I«  SdiMl  u4  State,  m  well  at  ao  Chaivh  aM 
State. 

LRTBB  or  GKBBIT  SMITH  TO  C  HABLBS  STEBBIMS. 

Here  is  a  letter  we  like.  Bald,  earnest, 
forcible,  calm,  original,  it  strikes  square- 
ly and  strongly  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
free  school  system.  We  like  it  for  its 
spirit,  not  for  its  conclusions.  We  like  it, 
while  we  almost  everywhere  disagree 
with  it.  We  like  it,  because  it  agreeably 
provokes  and  stirs  us  up.  We  like  it, 

I  finally,  because  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest,  if  not  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men.  However  we  may  disagree  with 

I  Gerrit  Smith,  we  shall  always  hold  him 
one  of  Nature's  noblemen. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  he  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  free  school  system, 
has  held  that  "  the  meddling  of  the  State 
with  the  school  is  an  impertinence  little 
less  than  its  naeddling  with  the  church." 
He  thinks  that "  if  the  State  will  only 
stand  aside,  voluntary  offerings  will  flow 
in  and  far  more  than  equal  what  is  raised 
by  taxation."  He  thinks  that "  nothing 
serves  so  much  to  maintain  a  manly  and 
independent  spirit  in  the  people — noth- 
ing, indeed,  is  so  essential  to  their  na- 
tional life — as  the  keeping  of  government 
within  its  normal  and  narrow  limits.  A 
people  who  hang  helplessly  on  govern- 
ment, and,  instead  of  doing  their  own 
work,  look  to  government  to  do  it  for 
them,  make  a  usurper  of  their  govern- 
ment and  children  of  themselves." 

He  thinks  that  the  signs  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  this  evil  of  State  educa- 
tion are  multiplying,  and  considers  that 
among  them  is  the  rising  up  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
system.  He  sees  another  indication  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  State 
school,  in  its  proposing  compromises. 
'*Any  inatitutiqu  may  be  regarded  as 
near  its  end  when,  to  prolong  its  life,  it 
&US  to  compromising.  One  of  these 
proposed  compromises  is  to  forego  prayer 
in  the  school.  Another  is  to  forbid  all 
religious  teaching  in  it,  and  especially  to 
exclude  the  Bible  from  it."  "Scarcely 
less  unwise  io  it  to  exclude  religion  ttom 
the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster  than  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  pastor." 


He  then  speaks  of  the  growing  favor 
with  which  the  proposition  for  compul- 
sory education  is  regarded,  and  says, 
"however  well  such  compulsion  may 
harmonize  with  despotic  government,  it 
is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  republic.  It  may 
suit  the  genius  of  a  people  who  are 
owned  by  their  ruler ;  but  it  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  a  people  each  one  of  whom 
owns  both  himself  and  his  children." 

There  is  in  this  letter  much  to  provoke 
reflection,  and  we  do  not .  hesitate  to  ad- 
vise any  thoroughly  wide-awake  teacher 
or  friend  of  education  who  loves  the 
principle  of  fair  play,  to  send  a  stamp  to 
the  author  (at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.)  for  .  a 
copy,  and  to  read  it  for  himself.  It  is 
good  for  a  man  to  have  the  ground-work 
of  his  faith  in  things  occasionally  at- 
tacked. It  makes  him  a  more  thought- 
flil  and  wiser  man.  It  gives  him  greater 
liberality  and  breadth  of  view. 

Besides,  opposition  and  discussion  can- 
not hurt  the  truth.  Our  own  faith,  for 
instance,  in  the  free  school  system,  is 
only  strengthened  by  a  thoughtful  read- 
ing of  this  letter.  Notwithstanding  the 
omens  of  speedy  downfall  seen  by  Mr. 
Smith,  we  are  quite  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  present  free  school  system  will  last 
several  years.  If  these  are  blows  from 
one  of  its  most  skillful  and  experienced 
enemies,  we  calmly  proceed  to  devise 
means,  not  for  defending  the  existence  of 
the  system,  but  for  making  it  a  still  more 
successful  and  glorious  promoter  of  the 
happiness  and  liberties  of  the  people 
than  it  now  is. 

Which  Policy ?--The  following  com- 
munication may  induce  some  one  who 
has  carefully  examined  the  subject  and 
who  has  had  experience,  to  write  some- 
thing in  reply.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  a  question  of  circumstances : 

NoBTHFisiiD,  Minn.,  Jan.  20,  *74. 
8uvA.  Pah,  IrutrueUon,  Madison,  Wis,  : 

Dear  Sir— May  I  trouble  you  for  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  some 
interest  in  an  educational  point,  and 
which  is  at  the  present  time  agitating  our 
quiet,  in  this  village.  We  are  in  need  of 
more  and  better  school-rooms,  having  de- 
cidedly outgrown  our  old  accommoda^ 
tions,  and  public  sentiment  is  somewhat 
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divided  whether  it.  is  best  to  build  a  good 
central  school-house  wherQ.a  school  of  a 
high  grade  may  be  taught,  with  accom- 
modations for  primary  schools  in  conve- 
nient localities  in  the  Tillage,  or  two  or 
three,  on  the  old  plan  without  regard  to 
any.  higher  grades.  I  am  an  old  teacher, 
and  am  Arank  to  ssiv  that  I  favor  the  cen- 
tral building,  but  I  wish  to  get  the  opin- 
ion of  prominent  educators  on  the  sub- 
ject. Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  your  views  at  as  early  a  day  as  conve- 
nient.       Truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Mitchell. 

Winnebago  County.— -The  schools  in 
the  county  are  doing  good  work  this  win- 
ter. A  change  of  teachers  has  been  made 
in  four  districts,  where  the  schools  were 
in  a  poor  condition  and  satisfaction  Is 
now  being  given.  We  jg^e  holding  teach- 
crs*  associations  once  in  three  weeks 
which  are  fully  attended  by  teachers  and 
friends  of  education. 

H.  A.  HoBART,  Co.  Supt. 

We  see  by  a  circular  that  the  Teachers' 
Association  for  the  county  was  to  be  held 
February  7,  at  Eureka.  Winnebago  is 
one  of  the  counties  where  associations 
has  been  kept  up  w^ith  spirit  and  good 
results. 

Sauk  County  is  another.  The  N.  W. 
Association  met  at  the  Wheelersburg 
School  House,'*  January  10,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  fifty.  Messrs.  Earth- 
man,  Grant,  Crouch  and  Cortclyou,  and 
Misses  Eenworthy  and  Little,  with  others, 
took  part  in  the  exercisers.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  remarks :  "Although  the 
men,  in  this  as  in  our  other  meetings,  did 
the  most  of  the  talking,  the  ladies,  it  was 
admitted  by  all,  advanced  the  best,  and 
most  practical  ideas."  The  next  meeting 
was  to  be  held  at  tlie  "Allen  School 
House,"  Washington,  February  7. 

A  PLEASANT  personal  letter  just  receiv- 
ed from  Prof.  C.  H,  Allen,  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
conveys  the  promise  of  two  or  three  ar- 
ticles for  the  Journal  from  his  pen  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  From  inclosed 
circulars  we  learn  thatan  Institute  Term, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  from  Jan.  6th  to  23d,  had  just 


closed.  This  and  other  indications  of  the 
letter  and  circulars  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Prof.  Allen  is  perhaps  the  busiest 
man  in  the  Golden  State. 

Carroix  College  is  fuller  than  at  any 
time  before.  There  are  93  students  in  actual 
attendance,  besides  a  small  primary  class. 
The  new  boarding  department  is  in  ope- 
ration and  promises  well  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

We  clip  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  New 
York  Tnbune  the.  following  paragraphs 
in  reference  to  corporal  punishment  in 
schools.  They  meet  our  approbation. 
This  punishment  should  be  very  rarely 
resorted  to,  but  to  absolutely  prohibit  it 
removes  the  final  and  at  times  most  salu- 
tary means  of  reforming  an  otherwise 
incorrigible  young  reprobate : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  School  Trustees  report 
that  it  is  not  prepared  to  hazard  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion'  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  not  sometimes  necessary,  and 
that  its  proper  administration  may  not 
result  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil  so 
punished  and  of  the  schools.  That  this 
mode  of  punishment  is  much  too  often 
resorted  to  by  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers,  it  does  not  gainsay,  but  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  and  entirely  prohib- 
ited it  cannot  adbiit. 

The  Schenectady  Star  says  in  regard  to 
corporal  punishment  that  "  We  believe 
that  it  will  not  do,  under  our  system  of 
public  schools,  to  deprive  the  teacher  of 
the  right  to  punish  boys  who  can  in  no 
other  way  be  made  to  obey- the  rules  of 
the  school.  We  do  not  believe  that  sus- 
pension from  school  is  a  sufficient  remedy, 
it  is  too  often  just  what  a  bad  bov  likes, 
and  we  do  not  believe  school  authorities 
have  a  right  to  expel  permanently  ukitil 
all  other  remedies  have  •  been  tried,  and 
one  of  these  remedies  should  be  corporal 
punishment." 

*  In  spito  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment of  excluding  corporal  punishment 
in  the  Chicago  schools,  the  Boafd  of  Ed- 
ucation of  that  city  recently  decided  not 
to  abolish  it  formally  and  legally^*  The 
chief  argument  seemed  to  be  that,  cor- 
poral punishment  being  forbidden,  sus- 
pension was  the  only  resort,  and. this,  be- 
coming too  general,  was  disastrous.  The 
rule  prohibiting  whipping  was  lost  by 
two  votes. 
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Thb*  sketch  of  the  President-elect  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Bascom,  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  the 
article  is  so  well  written  that  we  hope  to 
hear  from  the  writer  again. 

Wishing  to  say  something  of  the  great 
departed  naturalist,  Agassiz,  we  found 
something  better  fi'om  the  pen  ot  a  pupil, 
on  Penikese,  ready  to  our  hand. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  and  commend- 
able movements  in  college  circles  that 
has  been  inaugurated  for  many  a  year  is 
that  of  intercollegiate  literary  contests. 
The  TfUbrune  has  this  note  of  it: 

The  movement  started  by  Princeton  and 
Williams  Colleges  to  organize  a  literary 
and  oratorical  contest,  to  take  place  at 
,     Saratoga  at  the  same  time  as  the  boat- 
!     race,  is  advancing  rapidly.  A  convention 
of  various  colleges  is  to  oe  culled  in  New 
I     York  at  an  early  day,  and  the  indications 
I     are  that  there  will  be  representations  from 
a  number  of  colleges  interested  in  the 
matter.  Presidents  HcCosh  of  Princeton, 
Stearns  of  Amherst,  and  Chadboume  of 
Williams,  Chancellor  Howard  Crosby, 
and  James  T.  Fields  are  amon^  those 
who  have  heartily  expressed  their  inter- 
est  in  the  plan,  which  has  the  merit  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it  if  no  other. 

A  CoBRECTiON. — Mr.  Emery,  the  Secre- 
tary, calls  our  attention  to  some  errors  in 
our  report  of  last  month,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  meeting  of  teachers.  Mr. 
Shaw's  paper  was  on  "  Supervision,"  and 
not  on  **  Compulsory  Education,"  and  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  Presi- 
dent Albee  presented  a  paper  on  the  same 
sabject.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
omission  of  some  of  the  copy  furnished 
by  the  secretary. 

We  give  Mr.  Shaw's  paper  on  Super- 
vision this  month,  and  hope  to  give  Pres- 
!    ident  Albee's  next ;  also.  Prof.  Carpenter's 
paper  on  the  Relations  of  our  Public  Ed- 
ucational Institutions. 

We  give  a  second  portion  of  Dr.  Hob- 
bins'  imi>ortant  paper.  The  Doctor  has 
been  a  close  student  and  observer ;  and 
was,  we  believe,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London. 
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An  Analysis  op  the  English  language  :  By 

SAMUEL  8.  GREENE.  LL.  D.,  auUlOf  Of  "  EOffliatl 
Grammar,"  etc.  Philadelpbia:  Cowperthwalt 
ft  Co.,  1W4. 

The  key-note  of  the  author's  idea  of 
grammatical  analysis  is  given,  when  he 
says  that  it  is  "  something  more  than  a 
discrimination  of  verbal  forms,"  that  is, 
if  properly  conceived  and  taught;  if  lan- 
guage is  subordinated  to  thought.  With 
the  improvements  made  in  this  last  re- 
vised edition,  the  work,  already  a  favorite 
with  many  intelligent  teachers,  will  have 
wider  acceptance  and  usefVilness.  The 
sixth  chapter  presents  an  interesting  view 
of  **  higher  analysis,*'  the  last  section 
treating  of  the  formation  and  analysis  of 
the  paragraph,  and  embracing  a  sim,ple 
and  ingenious  system  of  symbols.  On 
the  whole,  the  work  is  the  best  text-book 
on  the  subject  we  have. 

International  Review— Jan.,  1874, 
(Vol.  I,  No.  l.>— This  new  star  in  the 
literary  universe  is  fairly  above  the  hor- 
izon. It  would  not  b^  fair  to  expect  it  to 
shine  at  once  with  meridian  splendor,  but 
it  meets  all  reasonable  expectations.  Of 
course  one  does  not  expect  in  a  solid 
Review  such  reading  as  he  finds  in  the 
Galaxy  or  AUarUic,  If  he  does,  he  had 
better  lay  it  down  uncut.  As  a  people, 
we  are  impatient  of  solid  writing  or 
thinking.  The  more  shame  for  us.  The 
North  American  BeHew^  with  all  its  weight 
and  strength,  has  never  reached  more 
than  a  very  limited  circulation.  The  In- 
TEBKATiONAL  will  be  more  cosmopolitan, 
but  it  will  not  have  the  patronage  it  needs 
and  deserves,  unless  those  who  affect  to 
be  true  scholars  make  it  a  point  to  give  it 
patronage  and  help:  If  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  substantial  literary  diet,  it 
is  time  we  were. 

The  six  articles  in  the  initial  issue  of 
the  International  arc  all  meritorious. 
The  first,  **  Our  Late  Panic,"  (by  the  edi- 
tor  we  presume),  is  certainly  not  dry. 
Some  will  think  its  style  too  florid.  At 
all  events  it  is  pointed,  pungent,  and 
timely.  It  goes  straight  to  the  core  of  our 
national  ulcer  of  corruption.—"  Fires  in 
American  Cities,"  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
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discusses  vciy  ably  a  source  of  material 
destruction  almost  as  fearfUl  in  its  way  as 
that  moral  plague  which  saps  our  national 
honesty,  and  it  touches  to  the  quick  the 
sore  spot  of  fire  insurance. — **  Deep-Sea 
Exploration,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Cabfenter, 
will  rivet  the  attention  of  all  but  surface 
readers.  The  records  of  the  ocean  are 
yielding  to  the  persistent  search  of  sci- 
ence.— "Universal  Education,"  by  Rat 
Palmer,  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
article.  It  contains  not  much  indeed  that 
is  new,  but  it  takes  a  broad  and  wise  sur- 
vey of  the  subject,  and  does  fUll  justice 
to  the  possibilities  and  needs  involved  in 
it.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  need  of  beginning 
the  work  properly  in  the  family,  and  with 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
will  be  abortive  unless  the  education  given 
tD  each  generation  "secures  a  liberal, 
moral  and  I'eligious  culture  to  all  classes." 
We  have  marked  several  paragraphs  full 
of  golden  words.— The  fifth  article,  on 
the  "Prussian  Church  Law,"  discusses 
one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the 
day — the  relations  of  church  and  state ;  a 
subject  which  we  of  course  cannot  readily 
see  from  a  European  stand  point,  but  one 
that  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  future. 
The  writer  Franz  von  Holtzendobf, 
Professor  of  International  and  Criminal 
Law,  Munich,  brings  to  the  subject  not 
only  Oerman  learning  and  patience,  but 
rare  candor  and  insight.  Guided  by  wise 
but  firm  counsels,  Europe  may  safely  and 
at  no  distant  period,  pass  through  an  ec- 
clesiastical and  religious  revolution  more 
extensive  and  salutary  than  that  of  the 
15th  century.— When  we  mention  that  the 
last  article,  on  "International  Arbitra- 
tion," is  by  Dr.  Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  we 
give  assuiance  to  the  reader  that  it  could 
have  had  no  more  able  exponent. 

The  dearest  interests  of* humanity  are 
peculiarly  involved  in  the  subjects  treat- 
ed in  these  last  three  articles.  With  uni- 
versal education,  for  hand,  head  and  heart ; 
with  religion  swaying  men  as  it  should 
do,  and  no  longer  a  field  of  antagonisms, 
and  with  the  incoming  of  that  condition  of 
the  world  which  must  follow  the  reign  of 
universal  education  and  pure  religion — 


the  condition  in  which  "the  nations  ^all 
learn  war  no  more,"  a  golden  age  will 
have  come.  God  speed  the  day ! 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  "  Book  No- 
tices ;"  but  when  we  say  that  they  em- 
brace "  Masson*s  Milton,"  "  Memoir  and 
Letters  of  Sarah  Coleridge,"  by  her 
daughter;  the  "Liberal  Education  of 
Woman,"  by  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar; 
"Mind  and  Body,"  by  Prof.  Bain;  the 
Poems  and  the  Lives  of  the  Carey  Sisters 
and  the  Addresses,  etc.,  before  the  "  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,"  we  shall  have  indicated 
that  their  scope  is  of  varied  and  generally 
of  abiding  interest,  and  will  only  add, 
that  the  editor  brings  experience,  point, 
fairness,  insight  and  a  felicitous  style  to 
this  part  of  his  work.  P. 

LiTTELL's  Living  Age  for  Feb.  7,  gives 
a  fair  sample  of  the  weekly  bill  of  fare: 
"  Mendelsson,"  by  Ferdinand  Hiller; 
"  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,"  part 
I;  "Sir  Edwanl  Landseer,"  by  Miss 
Thackeray;  "The  Parisians" (concluded), 
by  Bulwer ;  "House  Martins  as  Builders 
"Universal  Suflfrage;"  "France  and 
Italy;"  for  Poetry,  "  Requiem  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros;" "The  Swallows;"  "A  Mada- 
gascar Song,"  translated  by  Sir  John 
Bowring;  and  Miscellany.  In  no  way 
can  60  much  solid,  good  reading,  of 
healthful  tone  and  variety,  be  obtained 
for  the  same  money. 

Forwarded,  ftw  of  postaje,  for  $8.00. 
An  extra  copy  for  a  club  of  five.  Address 
Littell  and  Gay,  Boston. 

The  Atlantic,  for  February,  continues 
"Prudence  Palfrey,"  and  "Baddeck  and 
that  Sort  of  Thing,"  both  racy  and  read- 
able. "  Mose  Evans,"  by  W.  M.  Baker, 
is  in  a  happy  vein.  "Recollections  of 
Aggasiz,"  by  Theo.  Lyman,  is  full  of  in- 
terest. The  poetry  is  passable,  and  the 
literary  notices  are  as  usual  among  the 
best  things  in  the  magazine.  It  is  a  good 
number,  .$4.00  a  year.  Address  H.  0. 
Houghton,  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Every  Saturday  is  becoming  more 
attractive  than  ever.   A  new  series  and 
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new  volume  commenced  with  the  year, 
and  in  the  number  for  January  81,  began 
the  novel  which  has  excited  so  much  at- 
tention, "Far  Prom  the  Madding  Crowd," 
thought  by  the  Spectator  to  be  the  work 
of  George  Eliot,  but  now  Icnown  to  be  by 
the  rising  young  author,  Thomas  Hardy. 
In  the  number  for  February  7  was  begun 
a  new  Editorial  Department,  which  will 
now  be  a  regular  feature,  and  contain  a 
brief  essay  and  current  notes  on  literary, 
scientific,  and  social  topics.  This  feature 
is  exceedingly  well  sustained.  Feb.  14 
will  be  begun  a  charming  serial  by  the 
celebrated  Erckmann-Chatrian,  entitled 
"The  College  Life  of  Maitre  Nablot." 

Address  H.  O.  Hougbton,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

St.  Nicholas'  Magazine,  for  Girls  and 
Boj's,  evidently  takes  the  lead  in  its  de- 
partment of  literary  effort.  For  beauty 
of  illustrations  and  attractiveness  of  con- 
tents, it  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  its 
tone  is  healthfVil  and  unexceptionable. 
Price  13.00  a  year.  The  February  num- 
ber is  the  fourth  issued.  Address  Scrib- 
ncr  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  With  the 
Atlantic,  $6.00;  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Every  Saturday,  $10.00. 

Sbribner's  Monthly,  for  January  and 
February,  are  before  us,  and  present,  in 
contents  and  illustrations,  a  marvel  of 
attractions ;  such  as  to  make  the  Monthly 
par-excellence  the  popular  magazine  of 
the  day.  Fortunately  the  great  army  of 
the  readers  of  magazine  literature  ftir- 
nishes  enough  to  take  all,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  the  magazines,  there  is  some 
one  to  meet  every  taste.  Scribner*s  is  a 
f&vorite,  and  Justly  with  a  large  division 
of  the  great  army.  Address  Scribner  & 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Terms  $4.00  a  year. 
Volume  commenced  with  November. 
Sent  with  St.  Nicholas  for  $7.00. 

Applbton's  Joubnal  continues  to  fill 
notably  well  its  place  in  the  literary  world, 
and  that  place  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
most  cultivated  readers.  It  is  also  very 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  embracing 
art,  music  and  the  drama,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral literature,  together  with  notes  of 


science  and  all  matters  in  short,  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Terms  $4.00  a  year ;  or  put 
up,  if  preferred,  in  monthly  parts,  and 
sent  for  $4.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, New  York  City. 

LippiNCOTT's  Magazine.— The  Febru- 
ary number,  the  second  of  the  new  vol- 
ume, is  replete  with  interesting,  and  at- 
tractive articles.  George  MacDonald's 
long-promised  serial  story,  Makoniy  now 
really  begins.  It  is  brimful  of  fine  Scotch 
humor.  Its  characters  are  skillfully  and 
clearly  drawn.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
stirring  and  captivating  story,  one  of  the 
author's  very  best.  The  continuation  of 
"  The  New  Hyperion"  maintains  the  in- 
terest already  created, — an  interest  which 
is  constantly  surprised  and  intensified  by 
the  singularly  original  and  suggestive 
illustrations  of  Dore.  Josephine  and 
Malmaison,"  illustrated,  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Napoleon's  life  at  Malmaison 
and  of  his  relations  with  Josephine,  by 
Marie  Howland.  *' A  Western  Seeress," 
by  Will  Wallace  Harney,  is  a  graphic  and 
curious  piece,  descriptive  of  adventures 
illustrative  of  the  faculty  of  second  sight. 
Other  articles  are  also  eminently  read- 
able, and  "Our  Monthly  Gossip"  is  as 
usual  attractive  to  all  readers  of  refined 
taste.  Yearly  subscription,  $4.00.  Single 
number,  85  cents.  Liberal  clubbing  rates. 
Specimen  number,  with  premium  list, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  20  cents.  Address 
J.B.  Lippincott&  Co.,  715  and  717  Market 
street,  Philadelphia. 

School  Supplies. — The  advertisement 
of  Mr.  Rolfe,  alluded  to  last  month,  did 
not  appear  as  stated.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  from  him,  that  for  a  lim- 
ited time  at  least,  he  will  make  very  lib- 
eral terms  in  supplying  Reference  Books, 
Maps  and  Globes,  in  connection  with 
Chapman's  Map  of  Wisconsin.  He  will 
promptly  answer  inquiries  and  fill  orders. 

A  Marvelous  Combination  of  econ- 
omy, taste,  beauty,  sentiment  and  artistic 
merit  I  A  year*s  subscription  for  Demor- 
est's  Monthly  Magazine,  and  the  laree 
and  beautiful  oil  Chromo,  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  presented  as  a  premium. 
See  the  announcement  in  another  place. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP>EDIA, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.   Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  New  Americvn  Cyclopje- 
DiA  was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  all  purts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature, -and  art,  have  induced  the  editors 
and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion entitled  The  Amebic ak  CYCirOr^DiA. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitfHil  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  jjeculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  our  own  country, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happifv 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenceo. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
gable explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par 
ticulars.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  flmiish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,"  of  every  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical*arts,as  well  as  tb  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carcfnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopsedia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvemenUj  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowletlge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  in  the  text.  Tlicy  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture, 
and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment^  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  deliverv  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fuUy 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engi-avings,  and  with  numerous  colored 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OP  BINDING. 

In  extra  Clothe  per  voL^  ....  %5.0Si  i  In  HtUf  BvMia^  extra  ffiUy per  vol. ^  -  $8.00 
In  Library  Lealhery  per  vol  y  -  -  6.00  In  Full  Morocoo^aHtique^giU  edgeifjperval^lO.CO 
In  Half  Turkey  Moroccot  per  vol.,  -     -     7.10  |  In  Full  Ibueia^pervol.,     -  lOjOO 

Pour  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months.  ***Bpecimen  pages  of  the  American  CYCLOPiEDiA,  showing 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

First-Class  CANVASSiJfO  AoENTS  WANTED.  Addrcss  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPIiETOPT  Sc  CO.,  549  A;|551  Broa£wa)r«  N.  T. 
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BY  PBOF.  S.  H.  CARPENTER. 

That  the  work  of  education  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  State,  has  become 
almost  an  axiom.  This  right  of  the  State 
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protection,  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  ignorance  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of 
freedom.  This  question  has  thus  been 
settled  as  all  political  questions ^ust  be 
adjusted,  rather  by  the  law  of  c>cpediency 
than  by  any  reference  to  an  ultimate  prin- 
ciple. The  State  as  a  body  politic,  not 
bemg  possessed  of  a  personal  conscience, 
the  question  of  abstract  right  does  not 
enter  this  discussion.  And  it  is  b}'  the 
same  law  of  expediency  that  the  only  re- 
maining  question  must  be  decided :  that 
i?,  to  what  extent  is  the  Stale  authorized 
10  carry  the  work  of  public  instruction  ? 
Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  Reading,  Writ- 
ing and  Arithmetic,  or  shall  we  add  other 
common  English  branches?  Shall  we 
stop  here,  or  shall  we  add  the  College 
course,  with  its  Languages  and  Sciences  ? 
The  law  of  expediency  must  decide,  and 
has  already  decided  that  something  more 
liian  the  common  school  is  necesAnry, 
althougli  ju?^t  what  is  demanded  has  not 
Hecnvery  accurately  defined,  and  conse- 
f[iiently  everything  above  mere  rudimen- 
tary instruction  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  It 
is  time  this  chaos  was  reduced  to  system, 


If  anything  beyond  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  knowfedgc  is  to  be  given,  the 
law  of  economy  demands  that  this  work 
shoulc^be  thoroughly  systematized,  and 
here  as  elsewhere  in  science,  perfection  of 
system  is  revealed  by  simplicity  of  plan. 


a  failure  to  comprehend  the 
working  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  as  a 
whole.  Wo  think  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  is  open  to  this 
charge  of  incompleteness  and  imperfec- 
tion. It  does  not  do  well  all  it  attempts 
to  do,  because  it  does  not  comprehend  in 
one  system  all  that  is  to  be  done.  We 
would  lay  down  the  following  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  ^cope  of  public  cd- 
ucation : 

1.  The  education  furnished  by  the 
State  must  be  fundamental  or  di-^ciplina 
ry,  and  not  technical. 

2.  Provided  it  remain  thus  funthimun- 
tal,  the  Stat.'  may  furni^li  any  gru-le  of 
instruction. 

The  State  must  deal  with  its  citizens  as 
a  unit.  It  cannot  recognize  or  admit 
favored  classes.  All  must  stand  equals 
before  the  bar  of  education  as  before  the 
bar  of  law.  Therefore  the  education  fur- 
nished by  the  State  must  be  fundamental, 
because  whatever  benefits  are  conferred 
by  the  commonwealth  must  be  open  to 
general  enjoyment.  Tlie  violation  of  this 
principle  would  involve  a  people  in  all 


and  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  the  evils  of  special  legislation.  Public 
^tate  brought  into  harmonious  reliition.    ;  education  c  m  b?  defended  on!}'  upon  the 
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condition  tliat  tho  education  furnished  is 
necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  Democ- 
racy must  be  impartial,  and  give  to  none 
what  it  does  not  offer  to  all ;  it  must  se- 
cure the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  rath- 
er than  the  special  good  of  a  favored 
class. 

But  so  long  as  this  impartiality  is  main- 
tained the  State  is  not  debarred  from  giv- 
ing any  grade  of  instruction,  simply  by 
the  grade  itself.  Absolutely  one  grade  is 
of  as  much  public  benefit  as  another. 
Whatever  can  be  shared  in  equally  by  all 
is  within  the  proper  exercise  of  its  author- 
ity. This  limitation  is  imposed  not  so 
much  by  the  grade  as  by  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  education  is  given  or  offered. 
The  direct  benefits  of  technical  education 
must  from  its  very  nature  be  restricted  to 
a  part  of  the  community.  Any  one  trade 
or  profession  to  be  profitable  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  few,  so  that  its  benefits  will 
be  shared  unequally  by  society,  a  small 
part  being  benefited  directly,  and  the  lar- 
ger  part  only  indirectly.  Society  is  such 
an  intimate  partnersliip  that  no  one  can 
be  benefited  without  conferring  upon  all 
a  certain  advantage ;  but  to  authorize  the 
government  to  grant  without  cost  any 
benefit,  its  advantages  must  be  capable  of 
being  shared  equally.  If  then  technical 
instruction  be  given  for  the  special  be- 
ll oof  of  any  one  class,  the  same,  or  an 
equivalent  benefit  must  be  conferred  upon 
every  other  class.  If  the  government  es- 
tablishes and  supports  technical  schools 
for  farmers,  which  do  anything  more  than 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  sci- 
ence as  they  particularly  affect  agricul- 
ture,—although  it  is  admitted  that  such 
schools  would  benefit  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  tlie  community— it  should,  in  fair- 
ness, do  the  same  for  miners  and  mechan- 
ics, and  for  each  and  every  separate  hand- 
icraft. If  the  State  pays  a  professor  of 
farming,  it  should  also  employ  a  profess- 
or of  black.smithing  or  shoemaking,  for 
agriculture  is  as  much  a  special  calling 
as  any  one  of  these.  So  again,  if  the  State 
establish  a  school  of  law,  for  the  benefit 
of  lawyers,  ought  it  not,  in  fairness,  to  es- 
tablish a  school  of  medicine,  for  the  ben- 
efit  of  doctors,  whose  knowledge  is  of 


the  greatest  public  service  ?  And  ought 
it  not  to  go  further  and  establish  schools 
of  theology,  of  music  and  painting?  Om 
class  of  citizens  ought  not  to  be  furnished 
with  a  professor  free,  or  at  a  reduced  cost, 
which  redaction  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  others,  while  the  rest  are  compelled  to 
procure  their  professional  knowledge  at 
full  cost,  with  a  subsidy  to  the  favr'-ed 
callings  added. 

An  exception  in  this  respect  may  be 
fairly  made  in  the  case  of  Normal  Schools, 
as  they  may  be  considered  a  necessary 
means  to  the  diffusion  of  general  educa- 
tion. Good  teachers  are  an  essential  con- 
dition to  good  schools.  They  are  the 
agents  upon  whose  ability  and  fidelity 
the  success  of  the  work  depends ;  and  the 
expediency  of  universal  education  being 
granted,  the  agencies  necessary  to  secure: 
this  end  cannot  be  withheld.  A  grant  of! 
power  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
means  to  make  the  grant  effective.  Fur- 
thermore, as  teachers  must  knowmon; 
than  they  are  required  to  teach,  if  their' 
teaching  is  to  be  really  valuable,  the 
course  of  instruction  that  fits  them  for 
this  ofiicc  must  be  superior  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  common  schools.  A  teacher ; 
who  teaches  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
knowledge,  is  at  beat  an  inefficient  teach- 
er, and,  like  tha  man  who  has  ceased  to 
learn,  ought  to  cease  to  teach.  If  then 
the  common  schools  are  to  be  properly ; 
taught,  they  must  be  supplied  with  teach, 
ers  possessed  of  a  superior  education, 
who  have  learned  not  only  how  to  teach 
but  also  how  to  learn.  This  training 
should  be  furnished  by  the  State  as  a 
means  to  secure  the  ultimate  end.  Nor- 
mal schools  are  not,  tlien,  mere  technical 
schools  where  psedagogy  is  taught,  but 
training  schools  where  the  superior  edu- 
cation and  the  peculiar  discipline  required 
by  the  teacher  is  furnished  by  the  State. 

Every  increase  in  positive  knowledge  | 
aids  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  ^ 
the  most  elementary  studies,  so  that  no 
limit  can  be  arbitrarily  set  to  the  amount  j 
of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  Stale, 
provided  it  remain  fundamental  in  it** ; 
character.   A  man  teaches  Arithmetic  alJ 
th«  better  for  knowing  Algebra,  and  Al-i 
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gebra  belter  for  knowing  Geometr\ ,  and 
so  on.  We  have  then  at  one  extreme  the 
common  school,  and  at  the  other  the  iini- 
versity,  and  between  these  there  should 
b*^  a  series  of  schools  properly  graded, 
and  increasing  in  number  as  we  descend 
In  grade,  all  bound  together  in  an  organic* 
whole  by  the  cohesion  of  a  perfect  sys- 
'  m.  From  the  simple  fact  that  the  num- 
L  .r  requiring  elementary  instruction  is  so 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  requiring 
higher  education,  it  follows  that  any 
method  of  public  instruction  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  system,  will  require  careful 
organization — that  is,  a  reduction  into 
classes,  each  having  a  sort  of  individual- 
ity and  a  definite  aim.  Perfection  of 
method  can  be  reached  only  by  perfection 
of  system.  In  proportion  as  system  is 
wanting,  the  good  results  possible  are  di- 
miniflhed,  as  system  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  time,  force  and  money.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  we  state  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  Economy  demands  that  our  educa- 
tional forces  be  so  adjusted  as  to  work  in 
perfect  harmony— no  forces  being  neces- 
8«rily  duplicated,  and  no  desirable  results 
omitted. 

2.  Economy  forbids  the  employment  of 
any  greater  or  more  expensive  force  than 
jast  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

Without  this  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends  there  can  be  no  proper  system,  nor 
will  the  results  attained  be  in  any  manner 
commensurate  with  the  force  expended. 
Using  too  little  force  we  meet  with  com- 
plete failure;  using  too  much  we  lose 
all  the  power  exerted  by  the  unnecessary 
excess.  The  great  diversity  of  the  results 
desired,  requires  the  employment  of  a  cor- 
responding  diversity  of  forces.  Hence 
the  principle  of  division  ot  labor  finds 
here  an  imperative  application.  It  would 
nianifestly  be  bad  economy  to  hire  a  col- 
lege professor  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  to  teach 
a  district  school,  however  admirably  he 
might  teach  the  alphabet.  The  cost  of 
education,  like  the  cost  of  everything 
tlsc,  will  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  force  employed  in  its  product ior.  The 


education  of  a  teacher  is  his  capital, 
upon  which  he  should  receive  a 
fair  return  for  his  investment.  The 
highest  scholar  taught  in  the  school  will 
determine  the  grade  of  the  teacher  to  be 
cmplo^'ed,  and  the  same  instructor  that 
,  teaches  him  must  be  employed  in  tc>ach. 
ing  all  below  him.  If  one  boy  in  the 
school  studies  Latin,  the  teacher  must  be 
able  to  teach  him  Latin  one  hour,  and 
teach  children  the  alphabet  the  next,  in 
which  case  a  large  portion  of  his  capital 
lies  idle  the  most  of  the  time,  while  he  is 
paid  for  the  use  of  it  all  the  time.  Econ- 
omy, then,  requires  a  careful  grading  of 
the  school,  so  that  cheap  work  may  be 
done  cheaply,  and  expensive  forces  kept 
at  expensive  work. 

HithertD  the  Slate  has  required  no  gra. 
dation  in  the  work  of  public  instruction. 
From  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  scien- 
ces have  ranged  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  chiefly  because  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  intermediate  instruc- 
tion. It  would  b(!  the?  sheerest  folly  for 
the  State  to  accept  ai  the  hands  of  the 
General  Government  ji  I'niversity  to 
which  it  should  provide  no  means  of  ac- 
cess. And  so  the  University  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  a  part  of  this  work  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  the  common 
schools  have  attempted  to  do  a  part  which 
even  less  belonged  to  them.  This  want 
of  system  works  positive  injury  to  the  com- 
mon school,  if  there  be  pupils  much  in 
advance  of  the  majority  of  children,  as, 
in  the  first  place,  an  expensive  teacher  is 
required,  and,  in  the  second,  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  tlie  teachei'd  time  is  giv- 
en to  the  favored  few  and  taken  from  the 
needy  many:  and  besides  this,  if  there  is 
too  great  a  range  of  studies  the  teacher's 
interest  will  be  unduly  concentrated  upon 
the  higher  classes. 

If  our  system  of  public  inbtruction  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  our  State, 
this  fault  must  be  remedied,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradation  recognized  and  adopt- 
ed. We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
common  school  and  the  university,  but 
must  make  as  adequate  provision  for  in- 
termediate grades,  as  we  have  already 
made  for  the  lower,  and  as  the  General 
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^Government  has  for  the  higher.  This  is 
demanded  not  merely  in  the  interests  of 
higher  education,  but  as  well  in  the  in- 
terests of  common  schools.  Teachers 
-can  then  be  secured  with  reference  to 
particular  grades,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  give  their  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  distinct  work  for  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, instead  of  devoting  a  large  share 
of  their  time  to  pupils  who  should  be 
taught  elsewhere.  Adequate  provision 
for  instruction  always  increases  the  num- 
ber of  those  desirous  of  receiving  its  ben- 
efits. Such  provision  is  not  found  in  ex- 
isting institutions.  The  University  and 
the  Normal  Schools  cannot  do  this  work. 
It  is  without  the  particular  scope  of  the 
former,  and  could  only  be  done  imper- 
feclly  and  expensively  by  the  latter.  A 
grade  of  intermediate  schools  must  be 
established  by  the  State,  making  a  con- 
nection between  the  common  schools  and 
the  University. 

We  believe  this  provision  is  demanded 
by  the  wants  of  the  people.  Compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  attend  the  district 
schools  ever  reach  the  University.  The 
reasons  are  three :  want  of  inclination ; 
want  of  money ;  want  of  opportunity.  If 
opportunity  be  furnished,  in  many  cases, 
money  will  be  had;  if  opportunity  and 
money  be  secured,  want  of  inclination 
will  to  a  large  extent  disappear,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  upon  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
the  public  demand  for  this  grade  of 
school,  we  need  only  take  the  catalogue 
of  any  college  in  the  State.  For  instance, 
in  Beloit  College,  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  colleges,  the  proportion  of  students 
in  the  intermediate  or  preparatory  course 
is  three  to  one  in  the  college  course,  and 
the  sami'  was  true  of  the  State  Univer;;iity 
until  the  reward  of  free  tuition  was  offer- 
ed to  tliosc  preparing  elsewhere.  The 
stream  of  cducalion  is  dammed  between 
the  common  fjchool  and  the  college.  This 
obstruction  must  bo  removed,  and  the 
only  way  to  remove  it  is  to  provide  inter- 
mediate schools  to  do  the  work  cheaply 
which  is  now  but  partially  done,  and  that 
in  a  costly  manner  by  higher  institutions. 
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These  institutions  should  be  so  located  as 
to  be  readily  accessible,  for  ease  of  access 
tends  to  remove  every  one  of  the  hindran- 
ces above  mentioned,  and  opportunities 
for  good,  like  temptations  to  evil,  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  embraced  when  brought 
to  the  attention  by  a  perpetual  invitation. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  by  the 
State  involves  the  determination  of  the ' 
limits  of  theae  grades,  and  here  we  pre- 
sume the  first  practical  difiiculty  would 
be  met.     The  common  school  needs  a 
more  accurate  definition.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  certain  studies  may  be  taught; 
it  should  go  further  and  state  precisely 
what  studies  shall  be  taught,  and  as  posi- 
tively forbid  the  dabbling  in  any  others. 
The  grade  also  of  the  proposed  interme- 
diate schools  should  be  as  accurately  de- 
fined, and  each  school  should  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  limits  laid  down.  Let 
the  common  school  grade  into  the  inter  i 
mediate  school,  and  this  grade  into  the ' 
University,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Normal  school.  The  State  will  then  fur- 1 
nish  education  free  to  all,  imposing  only 
the  slight  burden  of  requiring  pupils  to  go  | 
for  education  to  the  places  w^herc  the 
State  furnishes  the  particular  grade  that 
they  require.  ' 

While  it  is  true  that  our  higher  institu- 
tions will  determine  in  a  large  degree  the 
character  of  our  primary  schools,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  success  of  our  higher 
institutions  depends  vitally  upon  a  steady 
supply  of  students  from  schools  of  a 
lower  grade.  A  University  is  compara- 
tively useless  if  placed  above  the  reach 
of  the  masses;  and  if  it  lower  its  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  remedy  this  evil  and 
place  itself  within  reach,  it  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  attempting  too 
much  does  nothinff  well.  The  General 
Government  has  endowed  a  University  for 
the  State,  and  private  benefaction  has  also 
endowed  several  colleges.  The  question 
now  is,  will  the  State  open  the  way  to 
these  institutions,  and  msik?  thoni  acces- 
sible to  the  people? 


In  Pennsylvia  women  arc  eligible  to 
any  oflice  of  control  or  management  un- 
der the  school  laws  of  that  State. 


The  Art  of  Teaching. 


THE  ART  OF  TEACHING, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  OK  PEKIKE6E. 

No  one  felt  more  deeply  than  Prof. 
Agassiz  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  meth- 
ods and  aims  of  public  instruction.  He 
was  a  constant  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  helper  and  inspirer 
of  the  pupil.  The  essential  object  of  the 
course  at  Pcnikesc  was,*  first,  to  show 
teachers  how  to  learn,  and  tlien  to  show 
them  how  to  teach.  Prof.  Agassiz  felt 
that  there  was  great  need  of  getting  out 
of  the  traditionary  ruts,  especially  in 
methods  of  instruction  in  natural  history. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  student's  course 
he  deenie<l  it  of  much  more  importance 
to  learn  how  t  »  observe  and  investigate 
than  to  acquire  by  rote  a  mass  of  facts 
heaped  together  for  the  student's  conve- 
nience. He  d  ..^trusted  the  methods  of  the 
books,  and  aimed  to  bring  the  student 
into  direct  and  immediate  intimacy  with 
nature  herself.  This  for  years  had  been 
his  method  at  the  Museum  of  Anatomy. 
The  great  number  of  excellent  teachers — 
not  a  few  of  them  shining  lights  in  the 
coorts  of  science — ^who  were  graduated 
from  that  institution,  shows  witli  what 
bQccess. 

In  conducting  the  school  at  Pcnikese, 
Prof.  Agassiz  introduced  the  method 
which  he  had  pursued  at  the  Museum 
with  so  much  success.  One  of  his  first 
endeavors  in  the  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room  was  to  expound  his  views  of  the 
proper  modes  of  teaching. 

"Never  attempt  to  teach,"  said  tlie  Profes- 
sor, "what  you  do  not  know  yourself,  and 
know  well.  If  the  School  Committee 
insist  upon  your  teaching  anything  and 
werything,  decline  firmly  to  do  so.  It  is 
an  imposition  upon  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils alike  to  require  a  teacher  to  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  know.  This 
much-needed  reform  has  already  begun  in 
(olleges,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue. 
More  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  improve 
'jur  system  of  education  than  in  almost 
any  other. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
"f*e  can  teach  the  elements  of  a  science. 
This  is  indeed  the  most  difficult  part  of 


instruction,  and  it  requires  the  most  ma- 
ture teachers.  Not  much  progress  can  be 
made  until  people  arc  convinced  that 
everybody  is  not  capable  of  learning 
everything,  and  that  teachers  should  not 
be  expected  to  master  every  department 
of  human  knowledge.  Do  you  expect 
the  great  artists  of  tlie  world  to  be  good 
Latin  or  Greek  scholars,  or  good  matlie- 
maticians  ?  No  more  should  you  expect 
a  teacher  to  be  perfect  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  To  have  a  smattering  of 
something  is  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of 
our  time.  A  teacher  ought  to  know  some 
one  thing  toeU. 

Select  the  most  common  things  for  in- 
struction, so  that  the  pupil  cannot  take  a 
ramble  without  meeting  the  objects  about 
which  he  has  been  informed.  Train  pu- 
pils to  be  observers.  Never  attempt  to 
give  instruction  in  natural  history  with- 
out having  your  pupils  provided  with 
specimens.  The  most  common  specimens, 
as  horseflies  and  crickets,  will  do  as  well 
as  any.  Let  your  pupils  hold  the  sped 
mens,  and  make  them  observe  what  you 
say. 

In  1847 1  lectured  in  Milton,  Mass.,  and 
I  insisted  that  every  person  present  should 
take  a  grasshopper,  and  hold  it,  and  look 
at  it.  It  was  an  innovation  at  the  time. 
Help  me  to  make  it  a  universal  method 
throughout  the  country.  Accustom  pupils 
to  bring  in  tlie  specimens  themselves. 
Induce  them  to  go  to  the  next  brook  or 
stone  wall  to  get  their  own  text  books,  for 
which  they  pay  nothing.  Some  speci- 
mens are  difficult  to  preserve,  and  it  is 
delicate  work  to  accustom  pupils  to  handle 
specimens  carefully.  The  earlier  this 
training  is  begun  the  better.  The  author 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  European  Cock- 
chafer,  before  commencing  his  investiga- 
tion  of  this  knimal,  abstained  from  all 
stimulants  for  weeks  so  that  he  might  have 
full  control  over  his  muscles. 

The  study  of  nature  is  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Highest  Mind.  When  you  sit 
down  to  natiu-al  history  work,  it  should 
be  with  the  intention  to  give  yourself  up 
to  the  thought.  It  is  unworthy  an  intelli- 
gent being  to  trifle  with  the  works  of  the 
Creator.   Even  to  a  materialist  they  are 
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the  wurks  of  the  highest  power.  A  labo- 
ratorj-  of  natural  history  is  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  nothing  improper  should  be  exhib- 
ited. I  would  tolerate  improprieties  in  a 
church  sooner  than  in  a  scientific  labo- 
ratory-. 

"Talk  al>out  your  specimens  and  try  to 
make  the  pupils  observe  the  most  telling 
and  striking  features.  When  you  collect 
a  specimen  be  sure  to  find  out  what  it  is, 
and  make  full  memoranda  of  everything 
pertftinin^f  to  ir.  Do  this  in  every  case. 
You  have  chances  to  find  new  things  un- 
known before.  C/'ollect  carefully  and  pre- 
ser\'c  well,  so  that  the  specimens  will  tell 
the  stor}'  of  the  animal.  There  should  be 
;i  little  mu.seum  in  every  school-room; 
half  a  dozen  species  of  railiates,  a  few 
dozen  shells;  100  insects,  :i  few  Hsb,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals  would  be  enough 
To  te:i(*b  well.  I)e  CandoUe,  one  of  our 
most  scientific  botanists,  said  he  could 
teach  all  he  knew  of  botany  with  a  dozen 
plants.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  forms, 
well  known,  than  to  make  pupils  acquaint- 
ed  with  many  hundred  species  the  first 
year ;  belter  be  well  acquainted  with  a 
dozen  specimens,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
year's  work,  than  to  have  $3,000  with 
which  to  buy  a  large  collection. 

"  When  you  are  collecting,  be  surr  to 
make  a  careful  record  of  the  locality  from 
which  each  specimen  is  obtained.  In  this 
way  3'ou  can  do  good  work  for  science  by 
assisting  in  the  determination  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals.  A 
specimcji,  the  locality  of  which  is  not 
known,  ha^  but  little  scientific  value. 
Every  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  is  a  genuine  specimen, 
the  locality,  donor,  date,  &c.,  of  all  being 
carefully-  recorded. 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  determined'about 
a  new  specimen  is  not  its  name,  but  its 
most  prominent  character.  We  can  study 
the  plan  of  the  radiates,  we  can  learn  the 
type,  from  one  specimen  as  well  as  from 
another,  or  from  many.  It  is  unnecessarj' 
to  know  a  great  variety  in  order  to  know 
many."— iV.  T.  Tribune. 

"  Wlscoxsin"  is  said  to  be  the  Indian 
name  for  a  wild,  rushing  channel. 


TEACHIXti. 
BY  K.  A.  K. 

The  Shtid^  Stiff'. 

Teacher  fully  aware  of  the  merita  of 
the  case,*'  heart  full  of  the  work,  con- 
scious of  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose,  he  deter- 
mines that  his  shall  be  a  inodH  school.  He 
is  too  keenly  alive  to  his  duties  to  run  in 
the  **old  rutsV  he  is  progressive,. and 
knows  that  what  was  once  considered  the 
hight  of  excellence  is  far  below  the  prop- 
er standard  now. 

His  motto  is,  **  Be  not  content  with  pres- 
ent attainments."  He  enters  the  field 
with  high  hopes  and  noble  aims,  but  soon 
finds  himself  unduly-  weighed  down,  and 
his  pathway  obstructed,  his  hopes  blight- 
ed,  his  aims  crushed.  Why  is  this?  lie- 
cause  he  is  not  an  old-fashioned  peda- 
gogue. He  is  the  "live"  teacher  of  the 
present  day.  He  prefers  fact  to  fancy, 
and  reason  to  meaningless  forms.  He 
requires  the  substance  rather  than  the 
cori>se  of  the  lesson.  He  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and  knows  what  things 
are  most  essential  to  success,  and  what  is 
the  best  material  for  the  foundation  of 
the  society  soon  to  be  wholly  made  up  of 
those  who  to-day  are  the  "  rising  genera- 
tion." It  is  upon  this  broad  basis  that  he 
endeavors  to  build  up  an  education  that 
shall  prove  not  only  useful,  but  truly  or- 
namental, making  the  possessor  a  firm 
pillar  in  the  Temple  of  Wisdom,  a  useful 
and  an  honored  citizen  of  our  great  re- 
public. 

But  it  is  not  the  way  "  father  and  moth- 
er" were  taught ;  it  is  something  entirely 
new,  and  therefore  regarded  with  sus- 
picion ;  and  finally,  without  the  "  benefit 
of  a  trial,"  condemned  as  useless  and  in- 
tolerable. The  parents  condemn  because 
they  fail  to  comprehend,  and  when  once 
the  pupils  know  the  change  is  not  ap- 
proved at  home,  they  are  not  likely  to 
give  the  matter  any  attention.  So  the 
faithful  teacher,  instead  of  seeing  good 
fruit  for  his  labor,  sees  instead  only  wast^ 
ed  eflfort  and  unappreciated  zeal.  Can  we 
blame  him  if  he  is  disheartened,  and  loses 
his  wonted  energy  and  zeal  ?   What  can 
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he  do  but  submit  to  this  unhappy  fate  for 
the  time,  and  improve  his  first  opportuni- 
ty for  a  favorable  "change  of  base.'' 
The  Bright  Bide. 
Teacher  as  before.  He  has  carefully 
noted  the  faults  of  the  old  methods,  and 
he  brings  forward  the  necessary  amend- 
ments.  This  being  entirely  new,  of  coarse 
creates  much  real  amazement,  and  leads 
to  many  discussion?).  The  pupils  go  home 
at  night  and  "report,"  and  there  is  plenty 
of  subject  matter  for  at  least  one  even- 
iag's  debate.  Mother  says,  "  things  was 
goodenaii{fh  when  I  went  to  school ;  I  tell 
you  we  had  to  study  then — had  to  have 
every  word  by  heart.  I  guess  these  new 
fiuigled  notions  won*t  amount  to  much, 
bntmebby  its'  all  right.  What  d'y'e  think, 
fstber*" 

Father  replies,  "WcU,  you  know  in 
them  by.gone  days  I  used  to  cut  my  wheat 
with  a  sickle,  and  do  all  my  work  in  about 
the  same  slow  way.  Kow  I  ride  com- 
fortably on  my  reaper,  and  cut  more  in  a 
day  than  I  used  to  in  a  week,  and  so  of 
other  kinds  of  work.  I  don*t  see  why 
there  may  not  be  a  short  Cut  in  the  way 
of  teaching  as  well  as  in  anything  else. 
I  must  visit  the  school  and  see  how  it  is." 

And  he  does,  and  is  interested;  and 
soon  other  parents  "call  and  examine," 
and  the  teacher  is  encouraged  and  Uic 
children  begin  to  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
their  progress  and  deportment,  a  new  life 
is  awakened  in  the  school,  and  the  teacher 
baa  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  know- 
ing, beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  is  filling  the 
noblest  of  stations  with  honor  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  his  patrons.  Verily,  the 
anitcd  support  of  the  patrons  is  the  life 
of  the  school. 

    - 

WB1T»0  IX  COUNTBT  SCHOOLS. 

Witllin  a  few  months  we  have  received 
wral  letters  calling  attention  to  the  neg- 
lect of  writing  in  country  schools,  and 
aaking  us  to  bear  emphatic  testimony 
against  it.  We  have  been  somewhat  slow 
<o  believe  that  the  second  of  the  famous 
f>riginal  "  Throe  R's"  is  in  danger  of  los- 
ing its  place  in  any  American  school. 
Bntwp  nr<»  satisfied  thnt  wriliosf  U  not 
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only  very  poorly  taught  in  many  schools, 
but  that,  in  too  many  cases,  it  receives  no 
attention.  In  a  recent  teachers'  institute 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  a  number  of  the  teachers  present  do 
not  teach  writing,  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber permit  only  a  few  of  the  older  pupils 
to  write.  In  one  school,  composed  of  pu- 
pils from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  there 
was  no  writing  last  year,  though  consid- 
erable time  each  week  was  devoted  to 
"rhetorical  exercises,"  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  state  of 
things.  The  three  branches  which  should 
be  thoroughly  taught  in  every  elementary 
school  are  reading,  spelling,  and  writing. 
These  should  receive  attention,  though 
other  branches  be  neglected,  and  each 
should  be  taught  from  the  child's  first 
term  in  school  to  the  last.  The  old  notion 
that  children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
write  until  they  arc  ten  years  of  age,  was 
long  since  exploded.  Every  child  that 
attends  school  with  any  regularity,  should 
write  a  neat  and  legible  hand  before  he  is 
ten,  and  this  is  accomplished  in  our  best 
schools. 

When  we  taught  country  scliools,writing 
was  a  daily  exercise,  and  nearly  all  the 
pupils  were  members  of  the  writing  class. 
As  we  were  obliged  "  to  set  the  copies  " 
and  mend  the  pens,  the  exercise  involved 
not  a  little  labor.  If  teachers  in  those 
days  had  neglected  writing,  there  would 
have  been  some  reason  in  the  plea  of  a 
want  of  time,  for  it  took  time  to  write  a 
score  of  copies  and  mend  as  many  quill 
pens.  But  the  introduction  of  metallic 
pens  and  admirably  arranged  copy-books 
has  changed  all  this,  and  the  only  l^bor 
now  required  of  the  teacher  of  witing  is 
to  conduct  the  exercise.  The  copies  for 
the  slate  exercises  of  the  smaller  pupils 
can  be  written  on  the  blackl)oard,  and,  of 
course,  only  one  copy  is  needed  for  such 
exercise.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  a 
neglect  of  writing. 

A  writer  in  TJte  &ch<>ol  ( W.W.)  attributes 
this  neglect  to  the  failure  of  examiners  to 
test  the  ability  of  teachers  to  tench  writing. 
He  urges  that  a  good  handwriting  is  not 
an  cvi'Jfncff  now  of  qualification  to  teach 
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penmanship.  It  in  more  important  that 
the  tcacliers  be  able  to  explain  tlie  letters 
and  copies  on  the  blackboard,  and  this 
qualification  examiners  should  determine. 
If  this  was  generally  done,  it  would  not 
be  long,  he  claims,  before  teachers  would 
qualify  themselves  to  teach  penmanship 
efficiently,  and  the  branch  would  receive 
due  attention  in  the  schools. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  the  remark 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  writing  have 
its  due  place  in  the  daily  programme.  It 
shoiMbetluyrougldy  andsystematieaUy  taught. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  handwriting  may  be 
acquired  by  simple  practice,  with  correct 
copies  as  models,  but  it  is  sooner  acquired 
when  this  practice  is  guided  by  proper 
instruction.  Not  only  should  the  teacher 
personally  direct  the  exercise,  but  the 
copy  should  be  explained  on  the  black- 
board, and  faults  should  be  pointed  out 
and  corrected.  Neither  copy-books  nor 
charts,  nor  botli,  can  supersede  the  use  of 
the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing.  More 
efficient  instruction  can  be  given  on  the 
blackboard  in  one  minute  than  can  be 
given  in  any  other  way  in  five  minutes. 
Copy-books  and  charts  are  valuable  helps 
in  teaching  ^Titing,  but  neither  nor  both 
can  take  tl^e  place  of  the  living  teacher. 

The  first  important  step  in  teaching 
writing  in  an  ungraded  school  is  to  classify 
the  pupils.  Experience  has  shown,  we 
believe,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  three  divisions  or  classes,  the 
lower  to  include  all  who  write  on  slates. 
The  tliree  classes  should  write  at  the  same 
time ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  lower  class- 
es should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes.  The 
pupils  in  each  of  the  two  upper  classes 
should  use  the  same  copy-book  or,  more 
properly  expressed,  a  copy-book  of  the 
same  number.  Two  numbers,  one  for 
each  class,  will  be  found  sufficient.  To 
<'.nable  the  teacher  to  give  instruction  on 
tlie  blackboard,  all  the  pupils  in  each  class 
Hhould  write  the  same  copy  at  a  given  les- 
son. The  difficulties  in  the  way  have 
been  easily  overcome  by  so  many  teach- 
ers, that  wc  will  not  stop  to  consider  them. 

The  teacher  can  give  attention  to  the 
classes  successively,  beginning  \yith  the 
primary  or  lower,  the  pupils  in  the  upper 


classes  being  engaged  meanwhile  in  prac- 
ticing on  loose  paper.  It  will  take  but  a 
short  time  to  explain  each  copy  and  give 
the  necessary  directions.  When  the  three 
classes  are  engaged  in  writing,  the  teacher 
should  pass  among  the  pupils  of  each 
class  successively  to  observe  faults,  com- 
mend  faithfulness,  and  give  assistance. 
The  general  faults  observed  should  be 
pointed  out  on  the  blackboard,  all  the 
members  being  required  to  give  close  at- 
tention. The  teacher  should  thus  faith- 
fully occupy  the  time  allotted  to  the  writ- 
ing lesson  of  the  two  lower  classes.  When 
their  lesson  closes,  they  can  engage  in 
other  work  or  exercises,  while  the  highest 
class  spends  a  few  minutes  more  in  prac- 
tice without  the  teacher's  personal  atten- 
tion. Writing  can  thus  be  successfully 
taught  in  ungraded  schools. 

We  have  reserved  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing a  supply  of  copy-books  and  other 
writing  material,  for  special  consideration. 
This  difficulty  is  a  very  serious  one  in 
schools  situated  at  a  great  distance  from 
places  where  these  articles  are  kept  for 
sale.  We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  boards  of  education  will  supply 
schools  with  pens,  pencils,  ink,  paper, 
copy-books,  drawing  books,  and  other  like 
material.  The  supply  of  these  articles  by 
the  individual  pupils  is  everywhere  a  very 
great  inconvenience  and  loss.  Parents  are 
greatly  annoyed  by  frequent  unanticipated 
calls  for  pencils,  pens,  sheets  of  paper,  etc., 
and  the  delay  in  purchasing  causes  serious 
loss  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school.  Ail 
such  articles  should  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense — ^whatever  may  be  true  of 
the  policy  of  thus  supplying  text-books. 
Until  this  is  done,  teachers  of  country 
schools,  at  least,  must  provide  a  supply  of 
them  for  their  pupils.  We  should  not 
now  think  of  taking  charge  of  a  country 
school  without  carrj'ing  with  us  a  supply 
of  pens,  pencils  (slate  and  lead),  crayons, 
paper,  silicate  leaf-slates,  and  ink.  Most 
of  the  pupils  would,  of  course,  pay  for 
the  articles  furnished  them,  and  we  should 
not  sutler  a  very  heavy  lo^s.  This  would 
be  more  than  made  good  by  tlie  import- 
ant advantages  secured  by  it. 

AVe  trust  that  the  above  testimony  may 
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be  sufficiently  "emphatic,''  and  tliat  the 
8iiggestiou8  offered  may  be  of  practical 
value  to  some  of  our  readers. — NaimvoX 

H«w  gliall  I  Make  My  PapUi  Get  Their  L«noiw  I 

This  question  is  repeated  by  teachers 
infinitum.  Its  repetition  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  during  the  first  yearns 
experience ;  after  that,  the  interrogatory  is 
made  less  and  less  often  until,  when  the 
professional  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the 
novice,  the  question  is  asked  no  more. 
What  does  experience  teach  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  work  ?  Why  do  young 
teachers  so  earnestly  ask  the  question 
which  so  seldom  appears  to  trouble  their 
elders? 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  all  pu- 
pils should  not  be  similarly  treated,  even 
though  the  old  school  discipline  vigor- 
ously so  taught.  Each  boy  and  each  girl 
requires  mental,  moral  and  physical  treat- 
ment, dilSercnt  from  that  of  every  other 
boy  and  girl.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
apply  this  in  each  instance.  This  cannot 
be  done,  because,  firsts  under  such  a  reffi- 
my  one  teacher  could  instruct  not  more 
than  twenty  pupils,  and,  86Condy  we  do  not 
know  enough :  by  this  I  mean  that  the 
mass  of  teachers  know  less  than  any  other 
class  of  people,  of  men  and  things  about 
them,  hence  less  of  human  nature.  Then, 
the  condition  of  things  prevents  the  ap- 
plication of  the  true  mctliod  of  making 
boys  and  girls  get  their  lessons,  viz :  Treat 
each  one  according  to  his  individual 
character.  In  school  as  in  the  world, 
some  must  be  coaxed  and  a  few  be  driven ; 
the  first  thing  the  teacher  must  do  is  to 
distinguish  these  two  kinds  in  her  class. 

One  of  the  common  methods  of  com- 
pulsion, is  detaining  the  pupil  after 
school  hours.  The  results  are,  where  the 
«ihool  sessions  last  six  hours  a  day,  vex- 
ution  of  pupil,  iiii patience  of  teacher,  and 
a  general  unhappine.^s  of  both.  In  some 
cases  this  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  A  pupil 
will  not  be  harmed  by  an  hour's  det-en- 1 
after  school  if  his  scliool  daj'  is  but  three  , 
liours.  A  laz3',  lymphatic  pui)il  will  not 
1)0  injured  by  detention  in  the  soliool  room 
after  school.    Rprr'ss'»>  sliouhl  not  ho  pro. 


hibited.  But  the  general  rule  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  should  be,  "  leave  the 
house  when  school  is  done.*' 

You  can  keep  a  boy  after  school,  but  if 
he  is  a  boy  of  spirit  and  persistence,  he 
will  not  get  his  lesson.  It  is  only  the 
good  boys  that  go  to  work  with  a  will  after 
school,  and  they  are  the  very  ones  you  do 
not  care  to  detain. 

Then  if  the  pupils  cannot  be  detained 
after  school,  how  sTiaU  they  be  made  to 
get  their  lessons  ?  The  answer  has  never 
been  given.  It  cannot  be  given.  There 
are  duties  of  a  teacher,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  requires  an  amount  of 
ability,  tact,  force — call  it  what  you  will— 
the  quality  of  which,  though  compre- 
hended by  results,  cannot  be  described. 
It  is  this  that  will  make  the  pupil  get  his 
lessons ;  it  is  this  tliat  makes  school  man- 
agement relatively  easy ;  it  is  God-given, 
not  acquired;  he  who  has  it  not,  can  nev- 
er acquire  it;  he  can  but  imitate. 

As  for  the  pupils,  while  parents  remain 
as  they  are,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
child  will  ever  learn  tasks  assigned  h  im 
just^ because  he  loves  the  work;  some 
other  incentive  to  study  must  be  found. — 

lUinou  Sclioolmcuter. 

 m  

THE  TOWNSHIP  BYSTEM. 

DowNffVTLLE,  Wis.,  Jan.  33,  '74. 
Hon.  Edwakd  Searixg, 

Dear  Bir:—!  have  received  the  eight 
copies  of  the  report,  and  am  pleased  with 
them.  We  have  eight  school  districts  in 
this  town  of  Dunn,  Dunn  county,  and  so 
lack  one  copy  of  supplying  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  town  clerk.  You  Avill  please 
send  that  by  mail. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  township 
system  of  school  government.  I  am  glad 
you  favor  it  and  are  calling  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  it.  Let  me  give  you  the 
valuation  of  the  different  school  districts 
in  our  town,  and  you  will  readily  so.; 
how  unequal  the  school  taxes  are : 
DLstricta.      Valuation.     Sc'hool  Tax 'T^J. 

1  J|;i3,($42  f;311.98 

3...  ..   4o,104   595.04 

8   42,030   318.7G 

4   37,563   390.78 

5   33,528   204.14 

(J   0,814   105.04 

7   20,938   357.2y 

8   10,455   100.39 
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You  will  sec  the  valuation  ranges  from 
Mix  or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  over 
forty.five  thousand.  School  District  No. 
1  has  more  than  as  many  again  pupils  as 
No.  2,  while  No.  3  has  more  than  three 
times  the  valuation.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  don't  you  adopt  the  Township  Sys- 
tem ?  I  will  tell  you — ^the  large  districts 
can  out  vote  us.  There  is  a  mill  in  No.  2 
valued  at  |i2d,000,  the  owners  do  not  live 
there,  or  in  this  town,  and  of  course  there 
is  a  large  number  of  men  that  have  no 
interest  in  a  school,  they  vote  for  the  in- 
t-erost  of  their  employers.  Their  tax  un- 
der the  present  system  is  not  so  much  as 
it  would  be  under  the  township  system, 
and  the  people  in  the  large  districts  say 
they  don't  want  to  pay  for  the  schooling 
of  children  in  other  districts.  In  towns 
where  the  valuation  of  the  school  districts 
are  about  equal,  they  have  no  objections 
to  the  system.  In  districts  No.  1  and  6, 
and  others  In  this  town,  there  are  from 
30  to  40  scholars  in  a  house,  16  by  20  feet 
square,  with  cracks  in  the  floors  large 
enough  for  a  person  to  put  his  fingers 
through  and  the  wind  can  blow  through 
the  house ;  the  stove  has  to  be  kept  about 
red  hot,  those  next  to  it  suffer  head-ache 
with  the  heat,  while  their  feet  are  cold, 
and  those  back  arc  too  cold  to  study. 
The  districts  are  so  poor  they  can  hardly 
keep  up  school  six  or  seven  months  in 
the  year,  while  districts  No.  2  and  4  have 
large  houses,  grained  inside,  with  patent 
scats,  and  nice  maps,  chromos,  etc.,  to 
adorn  the  walls.  We  are  glad  they  have 
them ;  we  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to 
have  them  loo. 

Now  a  word  about  teachers.  A  good 
teacher  can  get  any  school  he  is  a  mind 
to  ask  for.  The  large  districts,  or  those 
with  the  best  houses  and  the  most  money, 
get  all  the  best  teachers,  while  the  poorer 
ones  have  to  hire  the  teachers  that  are 
just  beginning  to  teach.  As  soon  as  they 
teach  two  or  three  terras  and  become  well 
qualified  they  apply  where  they  have  a 
comfortable  house  and  can  pay  the  most 
wages,  and  the  small  districts  have  to 
qualify  another  one.  These  are  farts  that ' 
cannot  be  denied,  and  I  think  with  you  | 
that  thcro  should  bo  a  cliange  in  our  ' 


school  system.  I  believe  our  town  to  be 
a  fair  sample  of  most  of  the  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  instead  of  the 
districts  becoming  more  equal  as  the 
country  settles  up,  they  arc  becoming 
more  unequal  in  valuation. 

I  have  WTitten  this  to  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  the  workings  of  the  present  school 
system  or  its  workings  in  this  part  of  the 
State.   Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  TiBBETTS,  I'oicn  Oerk. 

 «  

WOMKX  18  SCBOOL-OFFICEBS. 

It  U  very  important  that  the  schools 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  valu- 
able services  that  can  be  found  for  their 
supervision  and  general  control,  and  as 
the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  employing  a  large 
number  of  female  teachers  in  the  school- 
room, in  place  of  males,  the  experiment 
is  now  undergoing  tests,  whether  women 
may  not  with  equal  propriety  and  effi- 
ciency attend  to  the  inspection  of  our 
schools,  as  school-ofticers,  especially  in 
primary',  intermediate,  and  girls'  schools. 
At  the  outset,  women  arc  especially  qual- 
ified by  nature,  in  the  motherly  instincts 
of  love  and  tender  interest  for  children, 
and  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
the  child's  life,  the  mother  and  teacher 
have  mainly  the  management  and  control 
of  his  education. 

Added  to  natural  fitness,  is  the  valuable 
experience  which  so  many  of  our  most 
intelligent  and  influential  women  have 
received  in  the  school-room  as  teachers. 
In  some  States,  of  which  Pennsylvania 
is  an  example,  no  person  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  school  superintendent,  unless  he 
or  she  has  had  a  successful  history  in  the 
school-room,  as  a  teacher.  Such  a  neces- 
sary requirement  as  experience  may  well 
be  demanded  of  our  school-officers,  and 
in  almost  every  school  district  in  Rhode 
Island,  are  capable  women,  who  have 
ser\'ed  for  one  or  more  years,  and  have 
thus  learned  in  the  most  practical  and 
satisfactory  way  how  to  make  good 
schools. 

'  To  judge  of  faithful  or  unsiuicessful  la 
I  bor  in  the  school  and  to  appreciate  the 
'  (liftlculties  of  the  .^^rvioc,  none  are  belter 
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fitted  iban  the  womcu  who  have  acted  as 
instructors,  and  have  borne  the  trials  of 
the  station  which  is  placed  under  their 
oversight. 

The  advice  of  women  would  be  of  espe- 
cial value  to  teachers  in  matters  i>ertain- 
ing  to  the  health  as  well  as  the  studies  of 
the  pupils — a  subject  so  sadly  neglected 
in  our  school  work. 

A  third  qualification  is  tlic  element  of 
lime.  The  great  complaint  on  the  part 
of  our  school-officers,  is,  that  they  have 
not  the  time  to  visit  and  examine  the 
schools,  which  the  work  demands.  As 
the  service  is  for  the  most  part  a  gratui- 
tous one,  and  is  usually  prompted  only 
by  philanthropic  motives,  the  people  can- 
not demand,  nor  expect  that  the  schools 
shall  receive  the  attention  which  Ihey  re- 
quire, from  men  whose  business  constant- 
ly demands  their  time  and  thought. 

Now,  none  of  the  duties  of  men  can  so 
properly,  or  so  readily  be  delegated  to 
women,  as  the  care  of  the  schools.  By 
an  examination  of  the  registers  of  our 
schools  throughout  the  State,  it  will  be 
found  that  on  an  average  the  names  of 
four  women  appear  to  that  of  one  man 
on  the  visiting  lists,  practically  showing 
that  women  have  more  interest  and  time 
to  devote  to  this  matter,  than  men.  Of 
the  audiences  which  gather  at  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  topics,  or  at  teachers* 
institutes,  the  female  element  here  pre- 
dominates,  showing  the  same  fact,  that 
women  are  first  in  their  intelligent  inqui- 
ries after  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
at  home  and  at  school.  Perhaps  the  most 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  woman's 
appointment  to  official  school  relations  is 
found  in  practical  experience.  In  several 
of  the  States,  women  hold  offices  upon 
school-boards,  and  this  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent communities.  In  several  of  the 
towns  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  other 
States,  women  not  only  occupy  the  office 
of  school  committee  and  supervisor,  with 
honor  and  fidelity,  but  in  several  instanc- 
es, they  occupy  the  salaried  office  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  the  town. 
^  far  as  the  State  reports  are  in  evidence, 
it  appears  that  their  work  is  done  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  and  merits  pub- : 


lie  approbation.  Success  proves  capacity 
and  fitness.— i?<?)orf,  1874,  Thos.  W.  Bick 

NKLL,  C'omr.  Schools,  JR.  Idand. 

 •  

The  CkaBKM  Keqalrvd  in  Our  Srhool  OrifsaiM- 

tlOB. 

BV  D.  W.  OII.KII.L.VN,  TRKMFKALE.VU  CO. 

Ever  8ince  Horace  Mann,  in  1837,  ac- 
cepted the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Massachu.setts,  and  entered 
with  zealous  fervor  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  investigated 
the  actual  condition  of  the  common 
schools  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  dili- 
gently sought  out  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  into  the  low  state 
in  which  he  found  them,  there  has  been 
a  manifest  and  steady  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  that  state,  but 
throughout  the  countr}-. 

The  principal  causes  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  lower  the  character  of  the  schools 
he  found  to  be  disqualified  teachers ;  a 
wide-spread  indifference  among  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  them,  and  no  general 
system  of  supervision. 

To  change  this  state  of  things  it  was 
necessary  to  create  town  boards  or  local 
superintendents  to  examine  teachers,  su- 
pervise the  schools,  and  report  the  facts 
and  statistics  that  would  show  their  actual 
condition ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  press  and 
the  public  addresses  to  awaken  among 
the  people  a  more  enlightened  sentiment 
upon  the  needs  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. 

The  machinery  that  was  introduced 
into  the  common  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  superv  ision  of  this 
state  board  and  its  secretary,  to  effect  the 
much  needed  reform,  was  generally  intro- 
duced,— sometimes  under  modified  forms, 
into  the  systems  of  the  older  states,  and 
the  newer  states  as  they  formed  their  sys- 
tems. 

Hence  "Wisconsin,  when  she  entered  the 
sisterhood  of  states,  came  in  with  her 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  town  superintendent — officers 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  in  connec- 
tion with  common  schools,  nor  even  con- 
sidered necessary  to  their  success  prior  to 
1837. 
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Anoiber  step  in  advance  was  made  i\'hen 
the  legislature,  in  1861,  gave  us  the  coun- 
ly  superintendency,  in  place  of  the  town. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  schools  of 
our  state  have  advanced  by  this  change, 
by  gradually  raising  up  a  class  of  teach- 
ers better  prepared  for  this  work  and 
more  enthusiastic  in  it ;  but,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  supervision,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable w^hether  we  have  gained  any- 
thing by  the  change,  and  it  is  considered 
by  many  that  in  most  cases  there  has 
been  a  loss ;  and,  when  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  tliat  in  many  instances  county 
superintendents  cannot  reach  all  the 
schools  in  tlic  county  each  term,  and  that 
on  an  average  a  visitation  lasts  only  from 
an  hour  to  a  half  day,  we  cannot  con- 
clude that  in  this  important  respect 
much  good  is  accomplished.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  that  some  change  is 
needed  to  secure  a  more  thorough  super- 
vision of  our  schools.  Two  methods 
have  been  suggested  to  meet  this  want: 
either  to  attach  the  town  snperintcndency 
to  the  present  system,  or  to  adopt  the 
township  organization.  Without  stop- 
ping now  to  argue  which  of  these  meth- 
ods is  the  best,  I  will  only  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  after  mature  consideration,  the 
township  system  is  decidedly  the  better 
one  of  the  two. 

It  may  then  justly  be  asked,  why  have 
not  tlie  people  throughout  the  state  adopt- 
ed it?  The  answer  will  be  found,  I  think, 
in  the  additional  expense. 

The  people  generally  are  willing  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  schools 
of  the  state  a  success ;  but  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  raise  annually  from  six  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  county  super- 
intendcncy,  and  then  one-half  as  much 
more  for  a  town  school  officer,  they  in- 
stantly inquire,  why  this  extra  expense  ? 

But  cannot  a  change  be  made  by  which 
we  can  secure  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
county  superintendenc}' — all  that  it  has 
really  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
our  schools  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  a  more  thorough 
8uper\'ision  and  inspection  of  the  schools 
of  our  state,  Uian  has  been  attained  under 
the  present  system,  without  materially 


increasing  the  expense  and  perhaps  di- 
minishing it. 

The  change  I  would  suggest  is  this: 
Lot  the  slate  be  divided  into  twenty-five 
districts  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
each,  or  thereabouts — which  would  nearly 
embrace  the  population  of  the  state  ex- 
clusive of  the  cities  and  incorporated 
villages  which  have  superintendents  of 
their  own.  Let  a  superintendent  be 
elected  in  each  of  these  districts,  with  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty,  nor  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  who  should  be  required  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  his  district,  in  holding 
examinations,  conducting  institutes  and 
personally  visiting  with  the  town  officers 
as  many  of  the  schools,  while  they  are  in 
session,  as  time  would  permit.  Then  in 
connection  with  this  change,  either  adopt 
the  township  organization  with  its  town 
secretary,  or  create  the  tow^n  superintend- 
ency  as  it  existed  twelve  years  ago. 

The  qualifications  of  these  district 
superintendents  should  be  from  three  to 
five  years  actual  experience  in  the  school 
room,  and  Jiolding  at  least  a  five  year 
state  certificate. 

The  time  of  electing  this  officer  should 
be  in  the  spring,  at  the  April  election. 
The  district  superintendent  and  town  offi- 
cers working  together  might  and  would 
give  character  and  right  direction  to  the 
schools,  and  would  also  infuse  more  earn- 
estness and  enthusiasm  into  the  teachers ; 
and  the  deficiencies,  that  are  very  evident 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  would  by 
this  change,  in  a  great  measure  be  sup- 
plied. 

—    — ^  

GOOD  ADYICK  FROS  CIKLYLE. 

A  new  book  by  Cunningham  Geikie, 
addressed  to  young  men,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  letter  from  Carlyle, 
hitherto  unpublished: 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  184:3. 

Dear  Siu:  Some  time  ago  your  letter 
was  delivered  to  me ;  I  take  literally  the 
first  free  half-hour  I  have  had  since,  to 
write  3'ou  a  word  of  answer. 

It  would  give  rae  true  satisfaction,  conld 
any  advice  of  mine  contribute  to  forward 
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you  in  your  honorable  course  of  sclt-im- 
provemcnt;  but  a  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  advice  can  profit  but  lit- 
tle; that  there  is  a  good  rea<}on  why  '*  ad- 
vice is  so  seldom  followed" — this  reason, 
namely,  that  it  is  so  seldom,  andean  almost 
never  be,  rightly  ffivsn,  No  man  knows 
the  state  of  another:  it  is  always  to  some 
more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  tlie  wis- 
est and  most  honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  Books  which  you,  whom  I 
know  so  little  of,  should  read,  there  is 
liardly  anything  definite  that  can  be  said. 
For  one  thing,  you  may  be  strenuously 
advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good  book, 
any  hook  that  is  wiser  than  yourself,  will 
teach  you  something — a  great  many 
things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your 
mind  be  open  to  learn.  The  old  counsel 
of  Johnson^s  is  also  good  and  universally 
applicable :  Read  the  Book  you  do  hon- 
estly feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to  read. 
The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that 
you,  then  and  there  arc  the  person  likely 
to  get  good  of  it.  Our  wishes  are  present- 
ments of  our  capabilities:*'  that  is  a  no- 
ble saying,  of  deep  encouragement  to  all 
true  men;  applicable  to  our  wishes  and 
eflforts  in  regard  to  reading,  as  t:)  other 
things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look 
wonderful  or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with 
fresh  hope  the  one  that  looks  wonderful- 
est,  beautifulest.  You  will  gradually  by 
various  trials  (which  trials  see  that  you 
make  honest,  manfitl  ones,  not  silly,  short, 
fitful  ones)  discover  what  is  for  you  the' 
wonderfullest,  beautifulest;  what  is  your 
true  element  and  provinc:^,  and  be  able  to 
abide  by  that.  True  Desire,  the  Monition 
of  Nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to. 
But  here  also  you  are  to  discriminate 
carefully  between  ii^e  desire  and  false. 
The  medical  men  tell  us  we  should  eat 
what  we  tridt/  have  an  appetite  for ;  but 
what  we  only  faUdy  have  an  appetite  for, 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very 
true.  And  films}',  "desultory"  readers, 
who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  i 
book,  and  get  good  of  none,  and  mischief 
of  all — are  not  these  as  foolish,  unhealthy 
eaters,  who  mistake  their  superficial,  falfie  : 
ilesire  afier  spicerii-*s  and  confectionaries  I 
for  the  real  appeti'c,  of  which  even  they; 


arc  not  destitute,  though  it  lies  far  deei>er, 
far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food? 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend 
Johnson's  advice  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other,  I 
will  say.  All  Book'*  arc  properly  the 
record  of  the  History  of  Past  Men.  What 
thoKighta  Past  Men  had  in  them ;  what  ac- 
tions Past  Men  did ;  the  summary  of  all 
Books  whatsoever  lias  there.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  class  of  Books  spe- 
cifically named  History  can  be  sately 
recommended  as  the  basis  of  all  study  of 
Books;  the  preliminary  to  all  right  and 
full  understanding  of  anything  we  can 
expect  to  find  in  Books.  Past  History, 
and  especially  the  Past  History  of  one's 
own  Native  Country — everybody  may  be 
advised  to  begin  with  that.  Let  him 
study  that  faithfully,  innumerable  inqui- 
ries, with  due  indications,  wil  branch  out 
from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway 
from  which  all  the  country  is  more  or 
less  visible— there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell. 

Neither  let  mistakes  nor  wrong  direc- 
tions, of  which  every  man,  in  his  studies 
and  elsewhere,  falls  into  many,  discour- 
age you.  There  is  precious  instruction 
to  be  got  by  finding  that  we  were  wrong. 
Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right;  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more 
right.  It  is  at  bottom  the  condition  on 
which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  them- 
selves. Our  very  walking  is  an  incessant 
'  faUinj;  a  falling  and  a  catching  of  our- 
selves before  we  come  actually  to  the 
pavement !  It  is  eniblcm»itic  of  all  things 
a  man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you  that 
it  is  not  by  books  alone,  or  by  books 
chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points 
a  man.   Study  to  do  faithfully  whatso- 
ever thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there 
and  now,  you  find  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  laid  to  your  charge — that  is  your 
post;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier;  si- 
I  lently  devour  the  many  chagrins  of  it,  as 
all  human  situations  have  many;  and  be 
3'our  aim  not  to  quit  it  without  doing  all 
■  that  27,  at  least,  required  of  you.   A  man 
I  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more 
;  thaa  by  reading.    They  arc-  a  <::rowing 
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kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the 
two  things ;  wisely,  valiantly,  can  (to  what 
is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  withal  for 
doing  oUier  wider  things,  if  such  lie  be- 
fore them.  With  many  good  wishes  and 
encouragements,  T  remain  yours  sin- 
cerely, Thomas  Cari.yi.k. 
—    -  «  

What  Progress? — What  have  \vc 
learned  in  the  art  of  teaching  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years?  We  have 
learned  that  conversational  tones,  not  the 
bellowing  of  the  rostrum,  are  proper  in 
both  teacher  and  pupil;  that  spelling  is 
best  taught  by  having  scholars  write  the 
words;  that  writing  should  commence 
when  children  enter  school ;  that  adding 
and  subtracting  by  I's  should  commence 
in  the  lowest  class,  after  which  beginning, 
children  arc  able  to  construct  all  the  ta. 
bles  themselves ;  that  children  can  learn 
to  sing  by  note  as  early  and  as  well  as 
they  learn  to  read  from  a  book;  that 
drawing  is  quite  as  useful,  practical,  and 
easily  learned  as  any  other  branch — there 
is  no  trade  in  which  it  is  not  necessary, 
no  condition  in  life  in  which  it  is  not 
available ;  that  good  order  is  in  tlie  man- 
ner  of  tlie  teacher  more  than  in  the  par- 
ticular method  of  governing;  that  written 
examinations  are  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing thoroughness;  tliat  calisthenics  is 
injurious  and  phonics  folly;  that  the 
teacher  is  not  bound  to  change  character 
bred  in  the  bone,  to  root  out  faults  of 
congenital  inheritance  or  faults  implanted 
by  social  relations,  or  false  religious 
teachings  over  which  the  teacher  has  no 
control.  In  fact  we  have  learned  that  the 
teacher  can  do  much,  but  cannot  do 
everything. — Chicago  Teacher. 


Phonics. — It  is  appalling  to  think 
what  depths  of  nonsense  we  have  waded 
through  during  the  last  decade  of  educa- 
tional revival  in  this  countrj'.  We  are 
not  yet  recovered  from  all  our  education- 
al eruptions,  but  it  is  consoling  to  think 
that  we  are  convalescent.  We  had  calis- 
thenics once;  we  had  it  bad.  Knowing 
now  that  those  forced  physical  exercises 
are  injurious,  as  the  action  of  any  organ 


under  improper  circum:5laiift'?>  is  injur- 
ious, we  wonder  how  people  could  have 
been  so  insane  as  to  put  children  through 
a  spiritless  routine  of  aimless  motions. 
We  have  been  foolish  in  our  day;  we 
have  had  on  the  gloves;  we  have  gom? 
through  the  folly  of  fencing.  But  we  arc 
proud  to  say  that  we  never  led  a  roomful 
of  children  in  physical  exercises;  we 
never  made  ourselves  ridiculous  before 
our  pupils  by  sparring  at  space,  or  strik- 
ing immensity  below  the  belt.  The  besi 
medical  authorities  state  that  the  physi- 
cal exercises  of  our  schools  arc  not  only 
useless  for  health,  but  positively  injurious 
to  it.  It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  peo- 
ple that  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  ; 
exuberant,  spontaneous,  voluntary,  sell-  • 
suggested.  So  much  for  ph3-8ical  c.xcr- 
cises. 

The  second  species  of  folly  which  wt? 
have  outgrown  is  phonics,  or  fonikSy  as 
the  science  is  more  appropriately  desig- 
nated.  It  was  the  plan  some  time  ago  to  i 
indicate  the  pronunciation  of  words  by  f 
means  of  alphabetical  equivalents  and  jr 
arbitrary  marks  whose  appearance  were  \i 
enough  to  frighten  the  Danes.   For  c.\-  j( 
ample,  the  word  exactly^  according  to  the  h 
phonic  fools,  would  appear  as  eggzaJdke.  si 
Other  words  would  appear  in  masks  stili  ». 
more  grotesque,  but  Uic  resources  of  our  1 
printing-house  are  not  suflicient  to  repre- 
sent  them.    Sufflca  it  to  say  that  th^  i 
frightftil  appearance  of  fonick  follies  in  ii 
the  English  language,  which  the  written  v 
work  of  our  pupils  presented,  put  so  many  k 
of  them  into  spasms  and  convulsions,  and  \\ 
brought  on  the  rickets  in  so  many  cases,  \ 
that  the  experiment  was  given  up  as  a  i\ 
philosophical  but  injudicious  undertak-  ^ 
ing.  But  the  written  phonics  was  innoc-  ^ 
uous  compared  with  the  oral  phonics  *tj 
which  our  teachers  were  compelled  to 
indulge  in  by  the  command  of  the  reign- 
ing  powers.   With  explosive  utterances  ,| 
of  oh!  ah!  00!  aid  ow!  a  wow!  eeamw! 
eeaicoioawvgh !  the  teachers  made  them-  i< 
selves  so  conspicuous  on  the  streets  that-  ^ 
they  were  arrested  on  every  street  cornrr 
by  a  druggist's  clerk,  who  gallantly  offer-  ^, 
ed  them  a  scidlitz  powder  to  settle  their  ..^ 
ptomach.    We  do  not  now  phonirk  so 
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much  as  we  phonickcd  pkormcrly.  The 
truth  is  that  phonic  analysis,  as  an  aid  to 
pronunciation,  is  simply  a  waste  of  time. 

If  we  wish  to  teach  a  child  a  certain 
sound,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  him  re- 
peat a  nnmber  of  words  in  which  that 
sound  is  an  essential  element.  If  a  child 
says  dis  instead  of  (ftu,  let  him  be  order- 
ed  to  say  thote^  ihm^  them^  that,  there^  thetiy 
%,  beneath,  bequMth,  etc.,  till  he  catches 
the  proper  sound.  A  child  is  hindered 
in  acquiring  an  elegant  pronunciation  by 
the  exploslTo  efforts  of  phonic  analysis. 
If  this  be  doubted,  let  any  one  try  the 
analysis  of  the  word  earth,  and  note  into 
what  absurdities  tlie  experiment  will  lead. 
Phonics  is  good  to  strengthen  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  that's  all  it's  good  for. 
In  the  matter  of  phonics,  pray  let  us  have 
petiCC.—Chteago  Teacher. 


The  Chicago  Teacher  should  studious- 
ly i&vestigate a  little  concerning  the 
matter  of  Phonics  before  it  brushes  them 
all  aside  with  one  fell  sweep  of  its  new- 
broom  judgment.  Phonics  are  not  fA\  for 
nix.  (W e  firmly  resolved  when  we  began 
not  to  do  that,  but  it  is  done,  so)  Phonics 
have  suffered  Just  as  every  improving  ele- 
ment of  good  instruction  has  suffered 
when  first  introduced.    The  foolishness 
is  not  in  the  calisthenics,  nor  in  the  ob- 
ject lessons,  or  in  the  phonics,  but  in  the 
fool-teachers  who,  as  soon  as  any  one 
offers  an  idea  in  methods  as  an  au2  to  edu- 
cation  are  immediately  seized  with  an  in- 
sane purpose  to  make  education  an  au2  to 
the  idea.  Some  genius  suggests  that  in- 
struction may  be  enlivened  if  the  teacher 
add  to  the  teachings  from  the  books  ap- 
propriate illustrations  from  the  objects 
within  his  own  observation  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  pupils.  Immediately 
the  educational  world  stands  upon  its 
head,  in  order  to  give  this  its  merest  cau- 
dal the  position  of  its  capital  extremity, 
one  or  two  "  leading  educators  "  declare 
that  this  tail  is  the  head— the  rest  of  the 
flock  jumps  because  the  leaders  did.  In 
time  the  truth  dawns  upon  these  weak 
and  excitable  minds.  They  discover  that 
the  tail  is  not  the  dead,  but  instead  of 
wisely  settling  down  to  an  admission  that 


the  tail  is  a  tail  and  the  head  is  a  head, 
goaded  by  their  own  sheep ishness,  they 
foolishly  fiy  to  the  other  extreme  and 
even  deny  that  the  tail  is  a  tail.  Now  this 
is  just  the  difficulty  with  the  Teacher,  We 
do  not  knoto,  but  we  dare  suspect  that 
Brother  Mahoney  has  himself  been  an  en- 
thusiastic Jumpist  in  the  fiock.  Give  the 
tail  a  chance,  we  say.— JVotiono^  NormitL 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Order  is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
and  no  teacher  should  omit  any  steps 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Begin,  then,  your 
discipline  the  first  day  of  scJvod.  Move 
classes  by  signal,  and  see  that  they  move 
quietly  and  in  order.  If  the  signal  is 
given  to  rise,  see  that  every  pupil  has 
risen  before  the  next  signal  is  given.  Al- 
most any  signal  is  preferable  to  a  bell. 

Always  have  separate  recesses;  and 
here,  too,  have  order.  Do  not  permit  pu- 
pils, at  the  signal  for  recess,  to  rush  pell- 
mell  in  a  general  scramble  to  sec  who  can 
first  get  out  of  the  house :  but  maintain 
perfect  discipline,  by  having  pupils  rise 
and  pass  out  in  regular  order. 

Permit  no  communication  between  pu- 
pils of  difierent  desks,  without  permis- 
sion; and  absolutely  prohibit  snapping 
fingers  or  like  means  to  call  the  teacher's 
attention.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  inter- 
rupt a  recitation  by  questions,  or  to  ap- 
proach you  while  hearing  a  recitation. 
Pupils  should  never  be  permitted  to  argue 
with  a  teacher  or  talk  back,  when  once 
decision  is  given.  Of  course  this  has  no 
reference  to  legitimate  discussion  of  a 
lesson. 

The  law  will  sustain  a  teacher  in  a  ju- 
dicious infliction  of  corporal  punishment ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
teacher  who  relies  upon  the  rod  is  an  ab- 
solute  failure. 

Do  not  neglect  the  school  while  hearing 
recitation  or  giving  an  example  at  the 
board.  Let  your  eye  take  in  the  whole 
school-room. 

Keep  no  pupils  in  at  recess  or  noon,  or 
after  school,  as  a  punishment.  Use  the 
rod  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  with  judgment.  Do  not  pinch,  pull 
hair,  box  ears,  or  strike  a  child  upon  the 
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head  in  any  manner,  and  avoid  the  use 
of  the  ferule. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  lounge 
against  the  wall  or  the  desk,  or  lean  upon 
each  other  when  called  upon  to  stand,  but 
should  stand  firmly  upon  both  feet,  and 
stand  (dom. 

Make  a  programme  of  exercises  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  follow  it.  Teachers 
should  be  guarded  in  their  language,  con- 
duct, and  appearance  in  the  presence  of 
pupils,  who  should  be  taught  good  mor- 
als  and  good  manners,  as  well  as  to  be 
neat  and  tidy. 

Allow  no  tattling :  it  is  a  most  perni- 
cious habit. 

Do  not  discourage  a  pupil  by  getting 
out  of  patience.  Never  try  to  make  a 
child  understand  anything  when  he  is 
disheartened  or  has  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
jcct.   It  is  time  thrown  away. 

Assign  short  lessons,and  require  prompt 
recitation.  It  is  advisable  to  correct  mi:j- 
takes        made^  in  any  recitation. 

In  reading,  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  lesson  is  understood  before 
reading,  and  no  pupil  should  read  until 
the  verse  has  been  first  read  by  the  teach- 
er. If  the  pupil  should  fail  to  get  the 
proper  inflection,  the  verse  should  again 
be  read  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  made 
to  repeat  it.  Never  let  them  get  in  the 
habit  of  reading  by  spelling  each  word 
aloud,  and  then  pronouncing.  Do  not 
try  to  have  pupils  in  a  reading  class  get 
•'definitions,"  but  rather  let  them  spend 
the  time  in  studying  the  reading  lesson. 
Getting  definitions  is  no  part  of  learning 
to  read,  and  is  a  source  of  perpetual  dis- 
like to  the  pupils  and  annoyance  to  the 
teacher. 

Make  writing  a  recitation,  giving  it 
your  whole  attention  for  the  time  assign- 
od  it. 

If  there  be  outline  maps  in  the  school, 
use  them.  They  are  valuable,  not  only 
for  class  recitation,  but  can  be  used  with 
excellent  effect  in  '*  whole-school"  recita- 
tions, as  they  are  called. 

Look  carefully  after  the  welfare  of  the 
little  ones,  both  in  school  and  on  the 
playground.  Do  not  be  too  rigid  with 
them.   If  they  get  tired  and  sleepy,  either 


let  them  go  out  and  play  or  lie  down  and 
sleep. 

Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  a 
chair  or  text-books  in  hearing  recitations. 
Never  fail  to  review  the  lesson  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  reviews  should  he 
frequent  and  thorough. 

A  teacher  should  be  full  of  energy,  en- 
thusiasm and  life.  Pupils  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher ;  and  when  the  latter  is 
wide  awake,  they  are  seldom  listless. 

Visit  the  patrons,  and  avoid  all  tendency 
to  gossip  about  members  of  the  district.  | 
You  cannot  be  too  careful  what  you  say.  | 

Listen  kindly  to  all  advice  concerning  I 
the  management  of  the  school,  but  use 
caution  in  adopting  it.  Take  a  good  school 
journal^  and  strive  not  only  to  advance 
the  school,  but  to  improve  yourself.— 
Michigan  Teacher.  \ 

PBA18E  CHILDBKN.  | 

There  is  an  old  superstition  that  praise 
is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren ;  that  it  is  too  rich  for  their  mental 
and  moral  digestion.  Some  parents  are 
.so  afraid  that  a  child  will  grow  proud 
that  they  never  praise  him,  and  this 
course  is  often  disastrous.  It  is  apt  to 
produce  either  too  much  self-assertion- 
it  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  with- 
holding of  conimendation  to  which  one 
is  entitled — or  to  engender  a  self-distrust 
or  melancholy  hopelessness  of  dispoei- 
tion.  Praise  is  sunshine  to  a  child,  and 
there  is  no  child  that  does  not  need  it. 
It  is  the  high  reward  for  one's  struggles 
to  do  right.  Thomas  Hughes  says  that 
you  never  can  get  a  man's  best  out  of 
him  without  praise.  You  certainly  can 
never  get  a  child^s  best  out  of  him  with- 
out praise.  Many  a  sensitive  child,  we 
believe,  dies  of  hunger  for  kind  com- 
mendation. Many  a  child,  starving  for 
the  praise  that  a  parent  should  give,  runss 
off  eagerly  after  the  designing  flattery  of 
others.  To  withhold  praise  where  it  is 
due,  is  dishonest,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
child,  often  leaves  a  slinging  sense  of  in- 
justice. Motives  of  common  justice,  as 
well  as  regard  for  the  future  of  the  child, 
should  influence  the  parent  to  give  gene- 
rous praise  for  all  that  it  deserves.  Of 
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coarse  there  is  a  difference  in  the  consti- 
tation  of  children.  Some  cannot  bear  so 
much  praise  as  others,  and  some  need  a 
great  deal.  It  should  ne^er  ji)e  indis- 
criminate. We  remember  a  wonderful 
woman  who  taught  school  in  one  village 
until  she  had  educated  a  part  of  three 
generations.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  teachers.  But  her  success 
lay  in  her  gift  of  praising  with  discrim- 
ination. A  bad  boy  who  was  a  good 
scholar  got  praised  for  his  brilliancy, 
sandwiched  between  her  abomination  for 
his  bad  behavior,  and  so  was  won  to  a 
better  life ;  and  we  recall  a  good  girl  who 
had  no  gift  of  learning  rapidly,  but  was 
saved  from  niter  despair  by  the  praise 
she  got  for  her  untiring  industry.  Into 
the  discouraged  heart  of  the  children 
the  praise  of  the  teacher  came  like  sun- 
light And  the  virtues,  like  other  fruits, 
can  only  ripen  in  the  sunshine. — Bee,  E. 
BfffjM^,  

SliraM  the  Pmblle  School  Syiten  Sapport  Illf  h 
School!  ! 

BY  GEO.  L.  OSBORNS,  8UPT.  OF  SCHOOLS, 
liOUISIANA,  MO. 

(A  Pap«r  read  liefore  the  Missouri  State  Teachers* 
Association.) 
The  American  system  of  education  is 
the  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  free  insti- 
tations.  Universal  education  and  univer- 
sal  freedom  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  de- 
pendent  upon  the  other.  History  and 
experience  teach  that  government  and 
education  keep  pace  with  each  other.  As 
is  the  government,  so  is  its  system  of  ed. 
acation.  With  us,  the  irregular  system  of 
educating  by  means  of  select  school,  acad- 
emy and  college,  was  Just  as  surely  des. 
lined  to  give  place  to  public  school,  col- 
lege, and  university,-  as  was  the  confeder. 
slion  of  ninety  years  ago  to  be  merged 
into  the  grander  republic  of  to-day.  The 
old  system  of  education  was  quite  as  in- 
adequate  to  secure  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  as  was  the  confederation  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  The 
transition  f^m  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment to  our  present  proud  nationality  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  almost  a  century. 

The  change  from  the  academic  to  our 
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present  system  of  education,  has  been  a 
growth  no  less  constant.  In  neither  case 
is  the  development  complete.  Although 
we  have  been  moving  steadily  onward, 
we  have  not  yet  reached  our  ideal  repub- 
lic ;  neither  have  we  realized  our  ideal  in 
education.  We  are  only  beginning  to  see 
the  light.  While  we  can  justly  claim 
that  much  has  been  done,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  forced  to  admit  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Union,  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  elementary  instruction 
is  still  the  absorbing  question ;  but  in 
Missouri,  the  great  problem  pressing  for 
solution  is  "  How  can  we  fill  up  the  gap 
now  existing  between  the  public  school 
and  our  higher  institutions  of  learning?*' 

The  fact  that  many  of  our  colleges  are 
languishing  for  support  and  the  attend- 
ance  upon  out  State  University  but  small, 
compared  with  what  it  should  be,  proves 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  this  gap. 
The  fact  that  most  of  these  institutions 
are  compelled  in  self-defense  to  maintain  a 
preparatory  department,  affords  still  fur- 
ther proof  of  its  existence.  Perhaps  some 
may  ask,  **  How  came  this  condition  of 
things  when  so  much  merit  is  claimed 
for  the  public  schools  ?*'  The  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  establishment  of 
free  district  schools  has  had  the  effect  of 
closing  tnost  of  the  academies  which, 
under  the  old  regime,  were  the  natural 
feeders  of  the  college.  The  existence  of 
the  gap  in  question,  is  no  argument 
against  public  schools  in  principle;  it 
only  shows  that  they  have  not  yet  grown 
to  the  full  measure  of  requirement;  that 
a  further  development  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  connection. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  kind  of  school  that  should  be  se- 
lected  for  this  purpose.  Some,  claiming 
that  public  education  should  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  district  school,  favor 
the  academy.  Others  take  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  subject,  and  advocate  the 
establishment  of  public  High  Schools. 
The  friends  of  the  academy  claim  that 
High  Schools  cannot  rightfully  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  While  ad. 
mitting  the  right  of  the  States  to  provide 
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for  elementary  education,  they  argue  that 
to  provide  for  advanced  instruction  is 
going  a  step  too  far  and  invading  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  This  seems  a  strange  ob- 
jection, indeed,  to  offer  in  a  State  that 
already  boasts  of  its  "free  University." 
It  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the  old  opposl 
tion  to  education  of  any  kind  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Enlightened  public  opinion 
has  forced  a  change  of  base.  In  granting 
the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  for  ele- 
mentary education,  they  grant  too  much 
for  the  success  of  their  argument.  If  the 
little  discipline  afforded  by  a  short  train- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools,  adds  to 
the  safety  of  society,  surely  the  good  ef- 
fect will  be  increased  by  extending  and 
strengthening  that  discipline.  It  will 
not  do  to  assume  that  higher  education 
adds  nothing  to  the  safety  of  society. 
History  and  observation  prove  that  as  we 
descend  the  educational  scale,  the  per 
centum  of  crime  and  pauperism  increases. 
It  is  equally  out  of  place  to  claim  that  by 
furnishing  advanced  instruction  free,  we 
are  educating  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  without  any  adequate  return. 
Who  among  us  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
recipient  of  a  liberal  education  is  the 
only  one  benefited  by  such  education? 
Who  is  able  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  elevating 
influence  of  higher  education  upon  so- 
ciety ? 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  High 
School  can  not  be  made  to  occupy  com- 
pletely the  ground  between  the  district 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  College 
and  University,  on  the  other;  that  with 
High  Schools  in  ftiU  operation,  there  will 
yet  remain  a  place  for  the  academy  to  fill. 
To  me  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case 
in  which  the  academy  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  this  assumed  superiority.  In 
fact  the  High  School  has  tlie  advantage 
in  many  particulars.  Being  supplemen- 
tal to  the  higher  grades  of  the  district 
school,  it  receives  its  students  prepared 
to  enter  at  once  upon  the  advanced  course ; 
while  the  academy  being  sustained  by 
individual  patronage,  is  called  upon  to  do 
more  or  less  preparatory  work.  Again,  in 
many  instances  where  academies  cannot 
be  sustained,  high  school  departments  can 


be  successfully  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  district  schools  at  a  very  small 
additional  expense.  The  High  School, 
too,  being  a  part  of  a  regular  system  of 
schools,  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  imi- 
formity  in  discipline  and  instruction. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  High 
Schools  do  not  afford  the  advanced  train, 
ing  necessary  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter 
College.  Should  this  charge  be  true,  (and 
in  many  cases  it  is  not,)  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  ability  of  High  Schools  to 
furnish  such  training.  Is  is  only  an  evi- 
dence that  High  Schools,  like  district 
schools  and  Universities,  are  the  result  of 
a  growth  in  education ;  and  that  some  of 
them  have  not  yet  reached  the  required 
standard.  Besides,  as  long  as  teachers 
differ  in  attainments,  ability,  will,  power, 
and  tact,  very  similar  criticisms  may  be 
passed  upon  some  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  primary  to  University.  The  people 
may  furnish  all  that  is  required  at  their 
hands,  and  yet  our  schools  will  be  largely 
as  the  teachers  make  them. 

The  fact  that  district  schools  have  had 
the  effect  of  closing  most  of  the  acade- 
mies,  shows  that  far  too  many  of  our  peo- 
pie  are  content  with  giving  their  children 
an  education  of  the  most  elementary  kind; 
and,  further,  that  very  many  of  our  teach- 
ers are  totally  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
higher  education.  The  remedy  is  plain. 
The  Professors  in  University,  College, 
and  Normal  School,  and  the  teachers  in 
the  public  school  must  work  together  to 
insure  success.  Our  whole  educational 
force  must  be  made  available.  Some  of 
our  college  men  must  come  down  from 
the  pedestal  of  superiority  upon  which 
they  have  heretofore  stood,  and  strike 
hands  with  the  humbler  members  of  the 
teacher^s  profession.  This  exclusiveness 
has  produced  a  species  of  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
which  has  been  detrimental  to  both  public 
school  and  college.  It  has  led  to  the  pop- 
ular fallacy  that  the  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions have  no  interest  in  common,  and  has 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  retarding 
the  establishment  of  the  High  School 
which,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  is  the 
natural  substitute  for  the  Academy.  What 
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is  here  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public 
flchool  teachers,  has  been  rather  a  sin  of 
omiteion  than  of  commission.  In  the 
absence  of  the  stimulus  that  should  have 
reached  him  from  the  College,  he  has  been 
content  with  a  discharge  of  less  than  his 
whole  duty.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  one  division  of 
the  great  army  of  teachers  arrayed  against 
another.  To  achieve  complete  success,we 
must  have  practical  unanimity  of  feeling 
and  action;  we  must  cultivate  liberality 
of  views,  and  a  love  for  education,  in  its 
broadest  and  noblest  sense. 

Before  we  can  reap  a  full  harvest,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  field  work  to  be  done. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  are  not 
ftiUy  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  High 
Schools ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  this  condition  of  public  sentiment. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  full  discharge  of  the 
teacher's  duty,  both  in  school  and  out. 
The  district  schools  must  be  worked  4ip 
to  something  near  a  satisfactory  standard. 
Our  aim  mtist  be  not  only  to  teach  well 
and  thoroughly,  but  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  an  ardent  desire  for 
more  advanced  mental  culture.  This  will 
put  the  people  right  on  the  question,  and 
ere  long  we  will  have  prosperous  High 
Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  bring  our  public  school  sys- 
tem out  of  its  present  chaotic  condition 
and  enable  every  member  of  that  system 
to  perform  his  legitimate  part  of  the  edu. 
cational  work,  a  genial  course  of  study, 
based  upon  the  true  order  of  mental  de- 
velopment, should  be  prepared  for  all 
grades  of  schools.  This  course  should 
cover  the  whole  ground  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  in  the  primary  to  the 
Freshman,  or  Sophomore  year,  in  the 
University.  It  should  be  subdivided  into 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  appropriate 
work  of  primary,  grammar  and  High 
School. 

As  soon  as  possible  this  course  of  study 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the  State. 
Graded  schools,  from  the  nature  of  their 
organization  could  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it  in  a  few  months,  each  grade 
from  the  primary  to  the  High  School  and 


high  school  department,  commencing  at 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  course.  Such 
towns  as  have  not  already  provided  for 
either  High  Schools  or  high  school  de- 
partments, should  be  urged  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  the  proper  place  in  the  course  of 
study  is  reached. 

By  a  hearty  co-operation  of  City  Super- 
intendents  and  Principals  of  Schools, 
practical  uniformity  can  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  same  course  of  study  can  be  readily 
followed  in  the  rural  districts,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  a  majority  of  those 
schools.  It  too  frequently  happens  that 
the  whims  and  preferences  of  transient 
teachers  decide  what  studies  shall  be  pur-: 
sued.  One  teacher  has  geography  for  his 
hobby,  and  neglects  other  important  stud- 
ics.  His  successor  extols  the  merits  of 
arithmetic,  and  gives  but  little  attention 
to  anything  else.  A  third  comes,  who, 
being  a  member  of  the  Gradgrind  family, 
teaches  "  facts,  facts,  nothing  but  facts." 
And  so  the  infliction  continues,  year  in, 
year  out;  no  definite  object  in  view;  the 
time  almost  wasted.  A  course  of  study 
is  needed  to  break  up  this  hobby  teaching, 
give  definite  shape  to  the  work  in  hand, 
and  protect  the  children  in  their  rights. 

The  sub-district  course  would  compre- 
hend the  primary  and  part  of  the  gram- 
mar  school  course;  the  central  school 
would  embrace  the  remainder  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  such  part  of  the 
high  school  course  as  might  be  found 
practicable.  Where  central  schools  are 
not  already  established,  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  in  connection  with 
the  more  advanced  sub-district  schools. 
Township  Boards  of  Education  may  be 
authorized  to  provide  their  central  school 
graduates  with  scholarships  in  the  nearest 
High  School  when  desired,  thus  making 
the  chain  of  connection  complete  from 
sub-district  school  to  University. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this, 
would  enable  teachers  and  school  officers 
to  compare  results,  thus  promoting  a  gen- 
eral and  healthy  rivalry  in  educational 
work.  It  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
County  Superintendents  the  means  of 
correcting  abuses  now  prevalent  in  many 
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rural  schools,  and  secure  to  the  youth  in 
those  districts  a  large  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages at  present  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  our  towns  and  cities.  In  short, 
it  would  give  our  school  system  the  unity 
and  vitality  now  so  urgently  needed  to 
make  it  a  power  felt  and  respected  in  all 
parts  of  the  commonwealth. — Kamo^  Ed. 
Journal. 

T0W5  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
ST  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  SUN  FBAIBIB. 

<One  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  ur- 
gent inquiries,  which  is  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  common  school  work  is. 

In  what  way  can  provision  be  made  for 
instruction  of  our  children,  after  they 
have  completed  what  they  can  be  furn- 
ished in  the  district  school  This  ques- 
tion recognizes  a  widely  and  deeply  felt 
need  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  that 
shall  do  the  work  of  the  Academy,  as  it 
is  found  in  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
and  yet  shall  be  so  accessible  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  send  children  away 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  pa- 
rents, at  a  very  early  age,  or  to  subject 
parents  to  the  inevitable  and  considerable 
expense  incident  to  support  away  from 
home. 

Some  have  sought  and  looked  for  a  so- 
lution of  ihii  question  in  the  establish- 
ment of  County  Academies.  Proposi- 
tions looking  to  this  end  have  been  agita- 
ted in  the  Legislatures  of  former  years, 
and  a  bill  has  been  proposed  at  the  pres- 
ent session,  providing  for  authority  for 
counties  to  establish  such  schools,  to  be 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
by  the  people,  and  to  which  encourage- 
ment shall  be  given  by  apportionment 
from  funds  to  be  obtained  by  direct  tax 
upon  the  whole  State. 

The  objections  attendant  upon  this 
scheme  are:  1st.  The  difficulty  which 
would  arise*  in  many  counties  in  deter- 
mining the  location  for  such  a  school. 

2d.  The  fact  that  it  would  not  obviate 
very  largely  the  necessity  of  supporting 
pupils  away  from  home. 

8d.  No  number  of  such  schools  as  the 
county  would  be  likely  to  provide,  would 
accommodate  all  needing  such  instruc- 


tion as  they  would  afford,  and  the  proba. 
bility  that  they  would  soon  become  very 
local  in  their  benefits. 

These  are  not  insuperable  objections, 
but  it  is  feared  they  are  sufficiently  for 
midable  to  deter  many  localities  from 
making  the  experiment  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  something  to  meet  a  present  and 
pressing  want  that  is  called  for. 

Some  have  looked  for  help  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Townsliip  District"  sys- 
tem, A  law  permitting  the  adoption  of 
which,  and  providing  for  work  under  it, 
is  already  upon  our  statute  book.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  this  has  given  better 
promise  of  good  in  the  direction  sought 
than  any  other  project  yet  devised.  Bat 
very  little  attention,  or  thought  has  been 
given  to  it,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  and  not  a  single  town  in 
Dane  county,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  even 
taken  the  pains  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity, expense  or  practicability  of  adopting 
that  system. 

In  one  town,  however,  in  this  Superin- 
tendent  District,  an  experiment  is  being 
tried  informally,  by  some  of  its  citizens, 
that  illustrates  how  easily,  cheaply  and 
efficiently  the>  system  might  be  made  to 
work.  I  want  to  make  mention  of  it 
here,  by  way  of  preface  to  one  or  two 
suggestions  upon  the  matter. 

In  the  town  of  York  they  have  a  mod- 
est Town  House,  which  of  course  the 
town  has  no  use  for  except  upon  three  or 
four  days  in  the  year.  The  use  of  this 
was  secured,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to 
accommodate  twenty-five  or  thirty  stu- 
dents, not  with  expensive  patent  furni- 
ture, but  comfortably  and  substantially. 
Blackboard  and  Dictionary  were  sup- 
plied; a  teacher— Mr.  Hicks,  of  the  State 
University — was  engaged,  and  the  school 
was  opened.  The  students  are  from  sev- 
eral different  school  districts  in  the  town. 
Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
algebra,  geography,  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  penmanship  are  taught,  the 
school  being  arranged  in  two  grades. 
The  patrons  of  the  school  share  equitably 
the  expense ;  this  will  not  exceed  eight 
dollars  per  scholar  for  a  term  of  three 
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months,  which  includes,  of  course,  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  room.  Scholars 
all  board  at  home,  the  distance  from  any 
part  of  the  town  not  being  so  great  as  to 
prevent  this  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  suf- 
ficient age  to  attend  such  a  school.  By 
this  means,  observe,  these  pupils  are  ob- 
taining a  thorough  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  advanced  studies,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  at  the 
hands  of  the  district  school  teacher,  how- 
ever competent,  with  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
Tiie  district  schools  are  relieved  of  classes 
in  these  higher  branches,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  devote  more  time  and  thought 
upon  elementary  instruction — give  more 
thorough  drill  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  which  underlie  and 
make  possible  all  future  proficiency.  The 
coantry  schools  have  thus,  largely,  the 
benefit  of  a  graded  system  of  schools, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  under  such 
an  arrangement,  all  who  desire  may  not 
prepare  for  the  State  University  as  well  as 
the  village  or  city  graded  school. 

The  eo9ty  though  apportioned  among 
only  iteeniif  five,  is  insignificant — less  than 
the  sum  each  student  taking  preparatory 
studies  at  the  University  pays  per  term 
forr0om  rent  alone. 

The  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  is  this :  Whatever 
is  practicable  in  this  matter  in  the  town 
of  York,  is  practicable  in  almost  every 
town.  The  success  of  this  experiment, 
time  made  under  limited  conditions,  as- 
snres  me  that  such  an  experiment,  made 
imderlesg  limited  and  more  systematic 
conditions,  provided  in  the  Township 
District  plan,  would,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  every  <Hie  hundred,  work  so  admirably 
18  to  commend  itself  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  originators  as  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Every  town  ought  to  have  a  Town 
House;  very  few  now  have  them.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  every  town,  at  the  next 
town  election,  at  least  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  fUIly  into  the  merits  of 
the  Township  System  and  report  upon 
L  the  matter? 
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The  chief  impression  which  a  work  of 
art  makes  upon  the  stolid  mind,  whether 
of  a  savage  or  an  unsusceptible  child,  is 
that  of  surprise.  To  the  uncultured  per- 
son a  picture  or  a  strain  of  music  is  a 
merely  curious  thing,  something  odd, 
apart  from  the  familiar  order.  He  stares 
and  wonders,  but  does  not  legitimately 
enjoy;  his  impressions  belong  to  a  lower 
level  than  that  from  which  the  art-faculty 
builds  itself  up,  and  so  do  not  concern 
the  present  purpose.  One  grade  above 
this  dumb  sentiment  the  capacity  for  cul- 
ture begins :  it  begins  when  the  mind  gets 
an  impression  of  beauty,  rather  than  of 
oddity,  from  the  art-object.  Nearly  all 
sensitive  children  commence  their  art- 
culture  in  this  way.  An  elementary  de- 
light seizes  the  young  soul  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  work  of  art;  a  sweet 
strain  of  sound  or  brilliant  flash  of  color 
thrills  the  child.  The  sound  of  an  eolian 
harp,  the  wandering  harmonies  of  an  un- 
stopped pianaforte  string,  the  glowing 
hues  of  some  indiflferent  painting,  are 
enough  to  awaken  in  such  a  mind  the 
master-passion  for  the  beauty  of  man's 
handiwork— a  thing  more  lovely  than 
aught  which  that  fresh  dewdrop,  the 
soul,  has  yet  reflected  in  the*  shining 
world  of  surprises. 

This  love  of  art's  beauty  is  commonly 
an  earlier  love  than  that  of  Nature.  Art 
draws  the  child  more  strongly  than  skies 
or  landscapes ;  it  fascinates  him  with  its 
usually  less  habitual  influences;  it  gives 
him  new  joys  in  color,  sound  or  form. 
But  soon  this  love  leads  the  growing 
mind  back  to  Nature,  teaching  it  to  flnd 
delight  in  the  grandeur  of  bays  and 
mountains,  in  mystical-colored  sun-risea 
in  the  wind  blowing  hoarsely  among  the 
hills,  in  the  silence  of  vast  plains  or 
forests. 

Does  sesthetic  growth  necessarily  pass 
beyond  this  admiration ?  By  no  means, 
the  art-culture  of  a  large  part  of  the  pub 
lie  stops  with  the  acquisition  of  the  sense 
of  beauty.  Far  from  making  any  ftir- 
ther  advance  in  intelligence,  people  lose 
the  crude  but  vivid  perceptions  they  had 
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once  acquired.  The  intrinsic  charms  of 
form,  sound,  color,  play  upon  their  un- 
glutted  senses,  yet  their  keen  gustation  of 
these  pleasures  lessens  with  experience, 
like  other  enjoyments.  The  natural  fond- 
ness for  music  is  perhaps  retained  the 
longest.  We  hear  persons  say  that  they 
enjoy  music  hetter  than  they  should  en- 
joy it  if  they  knew  more  about  it,  and  as 
regards  that  keen  primitiye  sense-eiijoy- 
ment  the  remark  is  probably  true.  If  it 
were  also  true  that  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture arc  only  to  be  valued  by  their  power 
to  give  pleasure,  we  might  advise  all 
such  persons  to  remain  ignorant,  and  not 
to  disturb  their  Pierian  spring  of  feeling 
with  a  little  knowledge.  But  without 
the  higher,  complex  pleasure  there  can- 
not be  intelligent  enjoyment. 

But  this  love  of  beauty,  when  it  is 
deeply  planted,  leads  to  other  things  than 
delight  Those  in  whom  it  is  vitally 
rooted,  grow  by  tlie  natural  law  of  its 
growth.  If  they  have  opportunity  of 
'study,  of  access  to  works  of  art,  Ihey 
soon  reach  a  second  stage  of  develop, 
ment — the  point  at  which  art-production 
and  sound  criticism  first  become  possible. 
The  developing  art-lover  begins  to  see 
that  love  and  enthusiasm  are  not  enough 
—that  he  must  bring  himself  into  fuller 
relations  with  what  he  has  been  content 
to  admire.  He  begins  to  reason  about 
beauty,  to  inquire  respecting  its  founda- 
tions in  truth,  to  revise  his  enthusiasms. 
He  asks,  first  of  all,  whether  the  paint- 
ing or  the  statue  is  a  faithf\il  record.  He 
is  no  longer  contented  to  stand  in  child- 
like pleasure  before  a  beautiful  work, 
he  begins  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
question,  Is  it  true  ¥ 

At  this  point  the  realistic  school  of  art 
and  criticism  springs  into  being.  Paint- 
ers begin  to  copy  Nature  carefully  and 
"conscientiously."  Critics  reduce  the 
whole  mystery  of  art  to  the  most  engag- 
ing simplicity ;  its  object  is  truth.  They 
are  experts  upon  the  moral  purposes  of 
statues  and  of  symphonies :  they  remind 
one  of  theologiana  who  are  au  faU  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  Deity.  Hence- 
forth,  they  tell  us,  the  artist  is  to  have  no 


other  business  than  the  delineation  of  re- 
alities.— LippineoWs  Magastinefor  March. 


GOVEBNMEHT  AHD  DIBCIPLUnC. 

In  all  the  rules  and  methods  of  disci- 
pline employed,  the  true  object  of  disci- 
pline should  steadily  be  kept  in  view; 
namely,  to  train  the  pupils  so  that  they 
may  form  right  Tuibits, 

Firmness,  vigilance,  and  uniformity,  in 
dealing  with  children,  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  teacher  should  never  re- 
sort to  violent  means,  as  pushing,  pulling, 
or  shaking  the  childi'en,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  attention.  All  such  practices  con- 
stitute  a  kind  of  corporal  punishment 
which,  whether  that  species  of  coercion 
be  permitted  or  not,  should  be  most  care- 
fully  avoided.  ' 

Modes  of  punishment  especially  painftil 
to  the  corporeal  system,  such  as  the  sos- 
taning  of  wearisome  burdens,  unnatural 
and  long-continued  attitudes  of  restraint, 
standing,  kneeling,  etc.,  are  ezceedinglj 
wrongful  and  injurious.  Equally  so  is 
the  confining  of  dellnqents,  by  tying  them 
or  shutting  them  in  closets.  These  are 
all  a  resort  to  mere  physical  force,  instead 
of  moral  incentives,  and  involve  no  ap- 
peal to  a  sense  of  honor  or  duty  in  the 
child.  They  do  not  properly  assert  tlit 
authority  of  the  teacher,  nor  do  they  real- 
ly produce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

When  corporal  punishment  is  resorted 
to,  it  should  be  of  a  proper  character- 
never  partaking  of  that  continuous  infiic- 
tion  of  pain  which  we  denominate  torture, 
and  never  administered  except  in  a  spirit 
of  mildness,  and  deep  regret  at  its  neces- 
sity. When  all  those  persuasive  incenU 
ives  and  agencies  which  constitute  tnord 
suaeion  have  been  appealed  to  without 
avail,  and  there  is  no  other  recourse,  cor- 
poral punishment  may  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  eave  the  pupU,  but  for  no  other 
reason.  The  necessities  of  discipline  may 
seem  to  require  it,  and  they  certainly  do, 
if  in  order  to  meet  tliem  the  teacher  must 
choose  between  chastising  his  pupil  in 
this  way  and  depriving  him  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  school  instruction  and  training, 
and  thus  insuring  his  moral  destruction. 
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In  directing  the  yarious  movements  re- 
quired of  the  pupils,  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  toudk  them.  The  teacher  should 
take  such  a  position  before  the  class  as 
will  command  the  eye  of  every  pupil,  and 
thence  direct  by  the  voice,  or  by  a  signal. 
Pupils  must  be  habituated  to  the  impres. 
sion  that  the  teacher  will  give  his  com- 
mands but  once,  and  that  they  must  be 
obeyed  at  once, 

Eanh  Umee  of  the  voice  nre  unnecessary 
and  improper.  Words  of  disapprobation 
may  be  uttered  by  the  teacher  in  a  tone  of 
deationj  without  the  use  of  any  severity 
that  would  imply  resentment,  anger,  or 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  used,  and  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  should  always  express 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  child. 
This  is  the  way  to  win  the  youthful  mind, 
and  to  bend  the  will,  through  the  affec- 
tions ;  a  different  course  will  antagonize 
it,  and  prevent  all  real  submission,  secur- 
ing only  a  temporary  semblance  to  obe- 
dience. 

"As  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school." 
It  is,  therefore,  requisite  that  teachers 
should  rigidly  discipline  themselves  by 
carefully  cultivating  habits  of  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  order,  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, a  watchftil  self-control,  and  a  cheerfUl 
spirit.  In  speaking,  let  the  rising  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  prevail ;  then,  the  falling 
inflection  of  reproof  will  be  more  impres- 
sive  and  effectual. 

Teachers  should  seek  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathetic  regard  of  the  children  by  giving 
a  due  attention  to  their  wants  and  re- 
quests, which  should  be  fulfilled  as  far  as 
may  be  proper  and  reasonable.  Children 
are  quick  to  perceive  and  to  resent  injury 
or  iivluatice.  The  child  who  asks  for  the 
privilege  of  a  drink  of  water,  for  instance, 
may  be  suffering  acutely ;  and,  if  not  ac 
corded  relief,  when  this  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly  practicable  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  feels  a  sense  of  outrage  which, 
for  a  time,  if  not  permanently,  impairs 
its  respect  and  regard  for  the  teacher. 
The  cultivation  of  a  due  feeling  of  eym- 
patky  for  the  children  will  wholly  prevent 
this.  The  possession  of  this  feeling  in 


its  fullness  is  the  best  foundation  for  suc- 
cess in  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

Encouragement  inspires  confidence ;  and 
children,  more  than  others,  need  it.  Let 
it  be  given Jn  all  cases  where  this  can  be 
honestly  done.  To  a  want  of  this  in  the 
discipline  of  classes,  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  timidity  and  reserve  so  often  mani- 
fested among  pupils  by  a  hesitating  man- 
ner,  a  low  voice,  and  a  tone  of  inquiry  in 
response,  especially  to  strangers.  A  prop, 
er  degree  of  encouragement  renders  them 
confident  and  spirited,  eager  to  tell  what 
they  know,  and  in  an  audible  tone  of 
voice.  Encouragement  has  a  peculiar 
influence  in  promoting  both  menta^  and 
moral  improvement. 

PiMie  expoeures  and  badges  of  disgrace 
belong  to  a  class  of  punishments  which, 
if  ever  resorted  to,  should  be  employed 
under  careful  limitation,  and  with  great 
circumspection  and  prudence,  for  it  re- 
quires a  skillful,  discreet,  and  conscien- 
tious  teacher  to  use  them  safely  and  with 
advantage.  In  the  discipline  of  girls, 
they  should  be  avoided  altogether,  as 
destructive  of  that  nice  sense  of  shame 
and  that  delicate  sensibility  to  reputation 
which  are  to  be  most  carefully  fostered  in 
the  female  character. 

CleanUnesSy  method,  and  regularity  are 
among  the  first  and  most  necessary  ele- 
ments  of  popular  education.  Every  rule 
requisite  to  maintain  or  impart  these 
should  be  diligently  and  punctiliously 
enforced. 

Education  is  unfinished  until  the  phys. 
ical  powers  are  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  understanding  and  the  dictates  of  mo- 
rality  and  social  refinement.  Children 
should  be  taught  how  to  sit,  to  stand,  to 
move,  to  walk.  Rules  are  required  for 
this;  but  they  need  to  be  only  few  and 
siihple,  and  the  nice  and  watchful'  obser- 
vation of  children  renders  it  quite  easy  to 
enforce  them,  provided  they  are  not  ca- 
priciously applied.*  Children  must  first 
be  taught  them,  and  then  newr  permitted 
to  violate  them  without  admonition  or 
correction. 

Teachers  should  never  forget  that  their 
pupils  are  constantly  and  closely  watch- 
ing their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  prone 
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to  imitate  wliatever  tliey  observe.  They 
should,  therefore,  see  nothing  that  they 
may  not  safely  imitate.  There  is  an  '*iin- 
conscious  tuition,"  the  silent  influence  of 
which  produces  the  most  permanent 
effects. 

The  character  of  children  is  greatly 
affected  by  their  surroundings.  These 
should,  therefore,  be  neat  and  orderly. 
The  rooms  in  which  they  assemble  should 
be  clean,  the  desks  and  other  furniture, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  injury  or  de- 
facement, and  everything  giving  evidence 
of  constant  and  punctilious  attention. 
Children,  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
things,  unconsciously  acquire  habits  of 
order,  neatness,  and  regularity,  which 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  after  life. 

The  basis  of  good  order  is  attention.  It 
does  not  require  that  the  pupils  should 
occupy,  for  any  certain  time,  a  fixed  po- 
sition ;  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
strain  their  glances  upon  a  given  point; 
that  they  should  be  as  motionless  as  stat- 
ues. All  this  is  unnatural ;  and  whatever 
is  tmnatnral  is  really  dMorderiy.  The 
postures  should  be  graceful,  easy,  and 
uniform,  bat  should  be  frequently  chang- 
ed ;  the  movements, while  as  simultaneous 
as  perfect  attention  would  necessarily 
produce,  should  also  be  easy  and  natural. 

Good  order  involves  impression  rather 
than  repression ;  it  does  not  consist  in  a 
coercion  from  which  result  merely  silence, 
and  a  vacant  gaze  of  painful  restraint,  but 
it  results  from  the  steady  action  of  awa- 
kened  and  interested  intellect, — ^the  kind- 
ling of  an  earnest  purpose  and  an  am- 
bition to  excel.  Hence  by  making  pun- 
ishment  the  first,  instead  of  the  last 
resort,  the  true  object  of  educational  dis- 
cipline is  defeated.  The  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  the  class-room  should  be 
always  that  of  kindness  and  love,  equal 
to  that  of  a  parent,  in  whose  place  indeed 
the  teacher  is  for  the  time ;  and  it  will  be 
almost  invariably  found  that  everything 
essential  to  effective  discipline  will  spring 
from  an  interchange  of  confidence  and 
regard  between  teachers  and  the  pupils 
committed  to  their  instruction. 

Those  who  have  the  management  and 


instruction  of  our  Common  Schools  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care  that  their  teach- 
ings  and  influence  be  not  exclusively  in- 
tellectual,>-that  they  tend  not  merely  to 
inform  the  mind,  but  to  form  the  charac- 
ter,—not  only  filling  the  head,  but  im- 
pressing likewise  the  heart.  Even  where 
the  operations  of  these  schools  are  con- 
fined  to  teaching y  let  the  kind  of  knowledge 
and  the  mode  of  imparting  it  be  dictated 
by  considerations  having  in  view  moral 
and  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
improvement  Let  the  knowledge  im- 
parted be  always  such  as  will  refine,  en- 
noble, elevate.  When  scientific  truth  is 
presented,  let  the  pupil  be  led  to  look  not 
simply  at  nature,  but  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God;'*  let  him  learn  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  When  I  consider  the  heav- 
ens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
gardest  him  ?"  Thus  may  instruction  in 
every  class  and  grade  be  made  effectual, 
without  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  secta- 
rian tenets,  in  subserving  and  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  its  pupils,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal.  Any  scope  or  intention 
short  of  this  would  certainly  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  oilr 
age  and  country,  and  must  render  our 
Common  School  education,  as  a  means  of 
fostering  and  supporting  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  Republic,  unworthy  of  sup- 
port or  vindication.— 2^<mi  "How  to 
Teach,"  a  Ne^  Work. 


SciBNCB  Lessons.— One  of  the  most 
important  changes  which  we  have  made 
during  the  year  has  been  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  course  of  oral  lessons  in 
form,  place,  color,  objects,  &c.,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  new  course  upon 
a  new  plan.  In  the  old  coarse  theorsA 
lessons  were  given  daily,  and  neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  pupils  were  able  to  make 
suitable  preparation  for  them.  The  les- 
sons were  all  very  short,  generally  super- 
ficial, and  were  not  unfrequently  omitted 
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altogether;  hence,  the  results  obtained 
^re  not  of  a  satisfactory  character.  In 
the  new  course^we  have  arranged  primary 
leflflCHis  on  variotis  subjects,  including  ob- 
jects, plants,  animals,  physiology,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c. 
The  coarse  is  so  arranged  that  those  who 
remain  in  school  three  years  will  receive 
a  series  of  simple  and  easy  lessons  in 
common  things,  animals,  plants,  and  ob- 
jects; those  who  remain  in  the  school  five 
years  will  receive,  in  addition,  a  primary 
course  in  physiology  and  physics,  and  an 
advanced  coarse  in  animals ;  while  those 
who  remain  longer  will  recur  to  the  same 
subjects  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
scientific  manner  with  lessons  in  chemis- 
try, astronomy,  and  physical  geography 
in  addition.  The  lessons  are  given  once 
each  week,  occupying  from  forty  minutes 
to  an  hour  on  Friday  afternoon.  The 
subject  of  each  lesson  is  announced  to 
the  pupils  a  week  in  advance  of  the  reci- 
tation. Bach  directions  are  given  as  will 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  investigations 
daring  the  week  advantageously.  They 
are  urged  to  find  out  all  that  they  can  by 
observation,  by  inquiry,  and  by  reading. 
The  whole  school  is  thus  sent  out  as  a 
corps  of  observation.  A  lively  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  these  lessons  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils;  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
and  profit  Often,  the  children  have  been 
80  much  interested,  so  full  of  qtiestions 
and  remarks,  that  the  hour  has  been  alto- 
gether too  short  for  the  exercise.— J.  H. 
Smart,  8upt.,  Ft.  Wayne. 

PUHCTUATION. 

As  oral  speech  has  its  tones  and  inflec- 
tions, its  pauses  and  its  emphases,  and 
other  variations  of  voice,  to  give  greater 
expression  to  the  thoughts  which  spoken 
words  represent,  and  to  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  a  more  rapid  and  in- 
tense  imprjBssion  than  lifeless  ennuncia- 
tion  could  effect;  so  written  or  printed 
langoage  is  usually  accompanied  by 
marks  or  points,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  at  a  glance  the  precise  and 
determinate  sense  of  the  author, — a  sense 
which,  without  these  marks,  would  in 


many  instances  be  gathered  only  by  an 
elaborate  and  painful  process,  and  very 
often  be  misunderstood.  It  therefore  ob- 
viously follows,  that  the  art  which  serves 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  to 
bring  out  his  ideas  with  more  facility, 
and  to  render  his  expressions  a  genuine 
transcript  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  he  would  convey  to  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  others,  is  entitled  to  no 
small  degree  of  attention. 

Now,  it  is  indisputable  that  punctua- 
tion does  conduce  to  make  written  lan- 
guage more  effective,  by  exhibiting  with 
greater  precision  and  deflniteness  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions  of  an  au- 
thor, than  could  be  accomplished 'by  a 
mass  of  words,  however  well  chosen,  if 
brought  together  without  those  peculiar 
marks  which  show  the  multifarious  vari- 
eties of  union  or  of  separation  existing  in 
thought  and  expression.  For  what  is 
punctuation,  and  what  its  aim  ?^  It  is  the 
art  of  dividing  a  literary  composition 
into  sentences,  and  parts  of  sentences,  by 
means  of  points,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  various  combinations,  con- 
nections, and  dependencies  of  words. 
And  what  is  this  process  but  a  means  of 
facilitating  that  analysis  and  combination 
which  must  be  made,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously,  before  we  can  penetrate  to 
the  very  core  of  an  author's  thoughts,  and 
appropriate  them  as  food  for  the  life 
and  growth  of  our  own  minds  t 

We  would  not  overrate  the  importance 
of  punctuation,  or  deny  that  many  sub- 
jects are  worthy  of  a  higher  regard,  and 
have  a  more  immediate  and  vital  influ- 
ence on  the  well-being  of  society.  But 
we  would  emphatically  say,  that  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  understood  by  all  who 
are  led,  by  the  bent  of  their  tastes,  the 
force  of  their  genius,  or  their  condition 
in  life,  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  walks  of 
literature,  whether  they  would  tread  an 
humble  and  a  beaten  track,  or  wander 
into  paths  adorned  by  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  is  related  to  philology  and  metaphys- 
ics, and  indeed,  more  or  less,  to  every  sci- 
ence or  art  communicated  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  written  language.  It  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  principles  of 
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grammar ;  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
syntax;  essential  to  the  clearing  up  of 
ambiguities,  which  so  often  obscure  com- 
position ;  and  useful  to  the  more  ready 
understanding  even  of  those  sentences 
whose  construction  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  obscurity.  By  the  omission  or 
the  improper  insertion  of  points,  not  only 
would  the  beauties  and  elegancies  of  lite- 
rature, but  even  Its  advantages,  be  faintly 
discerned  and  enjoyed,  except  by  the  most 
attentive  readers,  or  by  men  of  superior 
taste  and  information :  the  sense  of  even 
the  more  simple  and  familiar  class  of 
productions — such  as  the  narrative,  the 
essay,  or  the  epistle — would  be  liable  to 
be  misapprehended,  or,  at  least,  to  be  im- 
perfectly understood.  Indeed,  the  peru- 
sal of  a  single  page  of  any  work  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  comparative  value 
of  a  Just  punctuation.  Nay,  scarcely  can 
a  sentence  be  perused  with  satisfaction  or 
interest,  unless  pointed  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  its  utility, 
punctuation  has  not  received  that  atten- 
tion  which  its  importance  demands.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  the  plaything  of  the 
pedant,  or  as  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
printer,  it  is  often  neglected  or  perverted 
by  those  who  have  occasion  to  present  to 
the  eye  either  their  own  thoughts  or  the 
thoughts  of  others.  The  man  of  science, 
the  mental  philosopher,  and  the  philolo. 
gist  seem  to  regard  it  as  too  trifling,  amid 
their  grander  researches  into  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  the  internal  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  external  work- 
ings by  means  of  language.  The  gram- 
marian passes  it  by  altogether  unheeded, 
or  lays  down  a  few  general  and  abstract 
principles ;  leaving  the  pupil  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  art  as  well  as  he 
may.  The  lawyer  engrosses  in  a  charac- 
ter perfectly  legible ;  but,  by  its  deficien- 
cy in  sentential  marks,  it  often  proves, 
like  the  laws  of  which  he  is  the  expound- 
er, gloriously  uncertain**  as  to  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  expressed.  The 
painter,  the  engraver  and  the  lithographer 
appear  to  set  all  rules  at  defiance,  by 
either  omitting  all  points  or  misplacing 
them,  when  required  in  certain  depart. 


ments  of  their  work.  The  letter-writer, 
with  his  incessant  and  indiscriminate 
dashes,  puts  his  friend,  his  beloved  one, 
his  agent,  or  his  employer,  to  a  little  more 
trouble,  in  conning  over  his  epistle,  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Even  the  author 
— who,  of  all  writers,  ought  to  be  the 
most  accurate — ^not  unfrequently  puts  his 
manuscript  into  the  printer^s  hands,  either 
destitute  of  grammatical  points,  or  so 
badly  punctuated  as  to  create  a  needless 
loss  of  time  to  the  compositor. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  an  increased  at- 
tention  to  the  subject,  and  to  prove  a  very 
obvious,  though  not  an  acknowledged, 
truth,  that  the  principles  of  punctuation 
must  be  duly  learned,  before  they  can  be 
understood,  or  brought  into  systematic 
and  perfect  use.  The  question,  then,  will 
naturally  arise.  How  is  the  desired  im- 
provement to  be  effected?  how  are  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  to  be  attain- 
ed? We  answer,  By  the  most  simple 
means ;  by  the  very  means  which  arc  so 
well  adapted  to  other  subjects  of  learning. 
Let  punctuation  form  a  branch  of  aca- 
demical instruction;  let  it  be  studied,  af- 
ter a  competent  knowledge  of  £nglish 
e^mology  and  syntax  has  been  acquired; 
let  the  rules  be  thoroughly  comprehend, 
ed  by  the  pupil, — be  explained  to  him,  if 
necessary,  in  the  teacher's  language,  and 
re-explained  by  himself  in  his  own  words. 
Let  him  also  write  copious  exercises,  in 
order  to  bring  into  further  play  his  Judg- 
ment and  taste;  and  let  him  present  to  his 
teacher  these  trials  of  his  skill,  to  be  ex- 
amined and  approved  or  corrected.  By 
this  means  will  he  soon  be  capable  of  so 
punctuating  his  own  composition  as  to  be 
read  by  others  with  ease,  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage.—i^'rom  John  Wilson's  "  TreaUte 
on  Punetvation.^^ 


GuABD  THE  Health  of  School  Qibls. 
— The  following  timely  warning  is  from 
a  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts : 

"  The  vigorous  and  effective  system  of 
military  drill  provided  for  all  the  boys  in 
our  high  schools  has,  in  my  Judgment, 
been  of  incalculable  advantage;  and  its 
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moral  resulU  have  been  no  less  than  its 
physical  effects.  It  is  good,  both  for 
those  who  command  and  those  who  obey. 
Still  I  feel  bound  to  say,  and  to  say 
it  with  emphasis,  that  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  in  physical  cul- 
ture. We  ought  to  aim,  not  merely  to 
avoid  injuring  the  health  of  pupils,  while 
carrying  on  th6ir  instruction  in  our 
schools,  but  to  increase  their  physical 
culture,  strength  and  beauty.  I  dare  call 
that  system  of  education  a  failure  which 
sends  out  into  the  world,  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  life,  its  finished  graduates,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  fiat  chests,  crooked 
spines,  pale  faces,  weak  muscles  and  low 
viial  energy.  Our  boys  receive  less  phys- 
ical injury  from  their  schooling  than  our 
girls.  Nature  helps  the  boys  more.  The 
boy  manages  to  get  some  wholesome  play. 
But  the  poor  girl  is  easily  crushed  under 
the  terrible  weight  of  school  lessons.  Her 
strong  love  of  approbation,  given  to  her 
for  a  wise  purpose,  is  easily  made  to  work 
her  physical  ruin  by  the  machinery  of 
examination.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
any  mother  in  Boston  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  the  head  of  a  class  in  a 
school  is  not  a  very  safe  or  desirable  place 
for  a  girl  to  occupy.  In  conclusion,  I 
urge  two  items  of  immediate  reform  in 
this  matter :  First,  that  the  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  home  lessons  be  rightly  en- 
forced ;  and  second,  that  our  high  school 
girls  shall  no  longer  be  seen  carrying 
home  daily,  for  study,  large  bundles  of 
class  books. 

I7VIYEB8AL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  step  towards  Universal  £du. 
cation  Is  to  act  on  parental  judgment  and 
affection ;  to  awaken  in  the  minds  j>f  pa- 
rents the  conviction  that  with  them  it 
rata  to  determine,  in  great  measure,  the 
failure  or  success  of  their  children  in 
coming  life;  and  to  show  them  the  neces- 
sity of  earnest  effort  to  secure  for  them, 
in  addition  to  home  training,  the  best 
possible  educational  advantages.  When 
once  their  interest  has  been  awakened, 
and  they  are  led  to  notice  that  other  chil- 
dren in  circumstances  like  those  of  their 
own  households,  by  availing  themselves 


of  the  means  of  education  placed  within 
their  reach,  have  been  enabled  steadily 
to  rise  till  they  have  attained  the  highest 
position,  the  largest  wealth,  the  greatest 
honor  and  influence;  to  gain,  in  short, 
what  are  regarded  as  the  highest  prizes 
of  life ;  when  they  see  that  the  artists,  the 
men  of  science,  the  scholars,  the  poets, 
orators  and  statesmen,  to  whom  the  world 
does  homage,  have  ascended  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  of  human  condi. 
tions  by  means  of  personal  training  and 
culture,  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
become  eager  to  secure  for  their  own 
children  the  benefits  of  education.  Great 
numbers  of  parents,"  if  proper  pains  be 
taken,  may  so  be  taught  to  claim  it  as 
their  right— far  better  than  to  have  them 
driven  to  it  as  a  duty — to  secure  for  their 
sons  and  danghters  every  advantage  that 
the  best  public  schools,  and  afterwards 
perhaps  the  higher  institutions  can  be- 
stow. 

It  may  bo  thought  that  this  method  of 
beginning  with  the  family  will  prove  too 
slow ;  that  to  wait  till  parents  shall  have 
learned  to  demand  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
will  be  to  defer  indefinitely  the  day  when 
the  means  of  culture  shall  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  To  this  objection  two  answers 
may  be  given ;  First,  were  this  true,  it  is 
none  the  less  beginning  ^where  alone,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  sure  foundation 
for  universal  education  can  be  laid ;  so 
that  it  were  best  to  adopt  this  course,  al- 
though it'  would  take  no  longer.  But 
secondly,  that  if  once  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  the  primary  thing  to  be 
done,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
promote  the  cause  of  education  were  en- 
ergetically  turned  in  this  direction,  it 
need  not  require  so  very  long  a  time  to 
enlighten  and  move  the  majority  of  pa- 
rents. Even  now  it  is  often  seen  that  pa- 
rental solicitude  prompts  the  common 
laborer,  himself  uneducated,  not  only  to 
desire,  but  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  se- 
cure for  his  children  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  may  prepare  them  to  rise 
in  the  social  scale,  and  become,  in  the 
various  contests  of  life,  the  rivals  of  the 
best.    What  then  might  not  be  looked 
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for,  if  systematic  and  effective  means  to 
enlighten  them  were  used ;  if  courses  of 
popular  lectures,  for  example,  M'cre  ar- 
ranged in  a  way  to  reach  the  many  who 
need  to  be  instructed  on  the  subject ;  if 
by  friendly  visitation  in  their  homes,  they 
were  approached  with  persuasive  words ; 
if  simple  tracts  and  books,  prepared  for 
the  special  purpose,  were  placed  in  every 
family  where  there  was  any  one  who 
could  read;  and  above  all,  if  the  various 
Christian  Churches,  conscious  of  a  high 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  matter, 
would  co-operate  vigorously  in  the  work ; 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
great  army  of  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
would  faithAilly  teach  the  inexpressible 
value  of  education  to  all  classes?  We 
hold  it  certain,  that  if  the  masses  who  to 
a  great  extent  neglect  to  seek  a  proper 
training  for  their  children,  were  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  of  education  as  a 
right  to  be  justly  claimed,  and  a  great 
and  precious  benefit,  with  something  like 
the  earnestness  and  perseverence  that 
have  been  exhibited  in  relation  to  tempe- 
rance, for  example,  it  would  not  be  found 
difficult  to  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  great 
numbers,  now  indifferent,  a  strength  of 
desire,  an  enthusiasm  even,  in  behalf  of 
education,  that  would  speedily  and  great- 
ly swell  the  ranks  of  pupils  in  our  schools. 
The  movement  once  begun,  moreover, 
might  be  expected  to  advance  in  geomet- 
rical progression.  Almost  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  attempted  in  this  direction. 
The  experiment  should  faithfully  be 
made. 

While  endeavoring  to  bring  parental 
influence  to  aid  spontaneously  in  secur- 
ing attendance  on  the  public  schools,  the 
schools  themselves  must  be  invested  with 
an  attractiveness  which  shall  be  a  posi- 
tive element  of  power.  The  locality,  the 
edifice  and  architectural  arrangements, 
the  methods  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, the  entire  atmosphere  and  genius  of 
the  place  must  be  made  such  as  to  invite 
attendance.  The  reverse  of  this  was  very 
generally  found  to  be  the  case  by  Mr. 
Mann,  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  Dr.  Barn- 
ard, in  Connecticut.  The  common  school 
house  of  forty  years  ago,  even  in  the  best 


rural  districts  of  New  England,  was  too 
generally  placed  on  a  site  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  apparently  because  it  was 
good  for  nothing  else.  It  might  be  on  a 
naked  rock,  a  barren  sand  or  clay  bank, 
or  a  piece  of  bog  meadow,  without  en- 
closure, shade  or  ornament ;  hot  as  an 
oven  beneath  its  low  roof  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  winter  half-warmed  with  its 
open  fire-place.  In  the  cities,  of  course, 
the  state  of  things  was  better,  but  almost 
everywhere  it  was  bad.  Within  the  un- 
sightly edifice  were  found  seats  hardly 
more  comfortable  to  sit  in  than  the 
stocks,  and  much  too  commonly  an 
almost  ferocious  severity  of  discipline. 
With  honorable  exceptions,  the  teachers 
knew  comparatively  little  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  or  of  the  pleasant  devices  which 
it  belongs  to  that  art  to  employ  in  reliev- 
ing monotony  by  well-adjusted  change, 
and  breathing  over  all  a  spirit  of  cheerftil 
animation.  No  wonder  that  children 
shrank  fi-om  leaving  home,  especially 
when  that  was  bright  and  happy,  to  spend 
long  hours  each  day  where  all  was  som- 
bre and  forbidding.  Let  the  location  of 
the  school-house  be  pleasant,  healthful 
and  convenient ;  let  its  architecture  and 
outward  aspect,  its  surrounding  trees  and 
shrubbery,  wlien  these  are  possible,  its 
walks  and  its  playgrounds,  and  all  its  in- 
ternal economy  and  arrangements,  be 
such  as  true  taste  and  fitness  will  approve ; 
and  above  all,  let  the  teacher  be  one  who 
practically  understands  the  art  of  com- 
bining the  necessary  authority  with  a 
spirit  of  refinement,  gentleness,  and  love; 
and  the  place  will  have  a  charm  about  it 
which  both  parents  and  children  will  not 
fail  to  recognize.  One  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts Uiat  we  remember  to  make  a  large 
school  positively  attractive  and  enjoyable, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  at  the  Mt. 
Vernon  school  in  Boston,  a  private  school 
established  over  forty  years  ago.  As  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  city  there  was  noth- 
ing external  to  distinguish  it;  but  its  ai^ 
rangemcnt  of  studies,  its  variety  of  du- 
ties, its  well-timed  recreations,  its  perfect 
order,  which  made  the  whole  appear  as 
if  moved  by  unseen  clock  work,  and  the 
kindly  and  genial  spirit  that  seemed  en- 
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tirely  to  pervade  the  place,  gave  it  to  the 
pupils  the  attractiveness  of  a  social  gath- 
ering  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  refined  and 
noble  pleasure.  By  similar  means,  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Twenty-seventh  Street  public  school  has 
for  a  long  time  been  kept  crowded ;  the 
parents  being  eager  to  send  their  children, 
and  the  children  counting  it  a  hardship 
to  be  excluded.  It  will  be  an  immense 
advantage  gained,  when  to  the  minds  of 
parents  and  children  generally,  the  pub- 
lic school  shall  seem  surrounded  with  a 
lustrous  halo,  and  connected  with  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  associations.  —  Kat 
Pajlh  EB,  in  the  IntemcUional  Bevuto  far 
January.  

How  TO  Kead  Books. — The  substance 
of  Bishop  Potter's  "  Cautions  and  Coun- 
sels,"  from  his  Handbook  for  Readers 
and  Students : 

1.  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleas- 
ant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ".odd  ends 
of  time. 

2.  Be  not  alarmed  because  so  many 
books  are  recommended. 

3.  Do  not  attempt  to  read  much  or  fast. 

4.  Do  not  be  so  enslaved  by  any  system 
or  course  of  study,  as  to  think  it  may  not 
be  altered. 

5.  Beware,  on  the  other  hand,  of  fre- 
quent changes  in  your  plan  of  study. 

6.  Read  always  the  best  and  most  recent 
book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish  to 
investigate. 

7.  Study  subjects  rather  than  books. 

8.  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  con- 
verse  on  subjects  about  which  you  read. 

9.  Refer  what  you  read  to  the  general 
head  under  which  it  belongs;  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  involved;  if  a  principle,  to 
the  facts  which  follow. 

10.  Try  to  use  your  knowledge  in  prac- 
tice. 

11.  Keep  your  knowledge  at  command, 
by  reviewing  it  as  much  as  you  can. 

12.  Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things. 

Read,  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor 
to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sideT.—Baean. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  0PI1II0N8. 
Fropared  bj  tba  Aa«IiUnt  Snperinteodaat. 
EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Question.— If  a  schooLdistrict  has  fail, 
ed  for  "  two  successive  years  "  to  have  a 
school,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  town 
board  to  extinguish  the  district  by  attach- 
ing it  to  other  districts? 

Answer. — The  amendment  to  the  law 
requiring  them  to  do  this,  was  passed  only 
a  year  ago,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  act  in  the*  matter,  under  this 
amendment,  until  two  years  have  elapsed  • 
from  the  time  the  law  took  eflfecl  (Febru- 
ary 28, 1873.)  Under  the  general  power 
given  to  town  boards,  however,  to  "  form 
and  alter  districts,''  (Sections  1, 10-16,) 
they  can  at  any  time,  if  they  think  best, 
extinguish  a  district  by  attaching  it  to 
some  other  district  or  districts. 

Q. — In  case  a  tfiwn  boai'd  does  not  ex- 
tinguish a  district  within  thirty  days  af- 
ter tlie  two  years  of  neglect  to  maintain 
a  school  have  expired,  can  it  be  done 
afterwards  ? 

A. — Most  certainly ;  the  specification  of 
thirty  days  is  merely  directory,  the  intent 
being  to  prompt  the  board  to  act  without 
unnecessary  delay,  or  fears  of  giving 
offence. 

Q.— Can  a  district  legally  be  altered 
after  application  has  been  made  to  the 
land  commissioners  for  a  loan  ? 

A.-— There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  but  if  the  district  is  apprehen- 
sive that  the  proposed  alteration  may 
prevent  the  loan,  it  can  request  the  town 
board  not  to  make  it.  A  district  cannot 
be  altered  after  such  a  loan  is  effected  un- 
til it  is  paid. 

DISTBICT  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Can  a  minority,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  a  district,  vote  money,  elect  ofA- 
cers,  etc.,  if  the  majority  present  do  not 
vote? 

A.  Yes;  the  action  of  those  who  do 
vote  is  legal,  although  the  m^ority  do 
not  vote — that  is,  make  themselves  mere 
spectators  and  not  participate  in  the 
meeting. 

Q.   In  case  a  district  votes  to  change 
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the  annual  meeting  to  the  last  Monday 
in  August,  and  the  clerk  fails  to  file  the 
resolutioa  with  the  town  clerk,  is  a  meet- 
ing in  August,  and  an  election  of  officers 
at  that  time,  legal  ? 

A.  It  is  not.  The  filing  is  necessary 
to  give  elFect  to  the  vote. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  weuld  it  be  legal  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber, as  usual,  without  any  previous  vote 
of  the  district,  changing  back  ? 

A.  It  would,  because  the  previous 
vote  to  change  to  August  was  inoperative, 
for  want  of  the  filing  of  the  resolution  to 
change. 

\     POWERS  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS — RIGHTS  OP 
PUPILS. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  require  compo- 
positions  and  declamations  as  exercises 
of  the  school,  and  suspend  a  pupil  for 
non-compliance  ? 

A.  The  board  has  this  power,  under 
sections  52  and  55.  A  teacher  possessed 
of  much  "  gumption  "  will  lead  all  pu- 
pils,  according  to  age,  to  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing thought  in  writing,  and  of  utter- 
ing sentences  without  reading  from  a 
book.  To  this  end  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  it  all  done  on  "  Friday  afternoon," 
under  the  frightful  names  of  composi- 
tions "  and  "  declamations,"  but  rather 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  lessons. 

Q.  Can  a  school-board  or  teacher  ex- 
elude  pupils  from  school,  if  danger  of 
contagious  disease  is  apprehended  from 
their  presence  ? 

A.  A  board  must  be  held  to  have  this 
power,  and  may  give  directions  to  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  pupils  coming  for 
instance  from  a  family  where  the  small- 
pox exists,  or  has  recently  prevailed. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  board  do 
this,  if  the  other  member  presents  the 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  attendant 
upon  the  family  that  the  danger  is  over  ? 

A.  The  certificate  of  an  intelligent, 
discreet  physician,  should  have  weight, 
but  the  board  has  a  discretion  whether  to 
consider  it  conclusive.  If  injury  is 
claimed  to  be  suffered,  by  unreasonable 
action  of  the  board,  the  parties  suftering 
can  seek  redress  at  law, 

Q.    (By  a  lady.)    Cannot  my  deceased 


sister's  two  orphan  children,  living  with 
me,  attend  school  in  the  nearest  school- 
house,  firee  of  tuition,  it  being  two  miles 
to  the  school  in  this  district  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  as  is  de- 
manded. 

A.  A  legal  right  to  attend  school,  free 
of  tuition,  can  be  claimed  for  children 
only  in  the  district  in  which  they  have  a 
legal  residence ;  but  if  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  children  from  the 
school  near  them,  because  it  is  crowded, 
or  otherwise,  humanity  would  of  course 
dictate  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend. Perhaps  if  you  request  it,  the  su- 
pervisors will  set  you  into  the  nearest 
district. 

RIOHTS  OP  TEACHERS  AND  PUPM. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  quits  his  school  before 
his  term  is  out,  can  he  collect  pay  for  the 
time  he  has  taught? 

A.  If  he  contracts  to  teach  a  certain 
length  of  time,  he  must  do  so,  to  be  enti- 
tled under  the  contract,  to  recover  wages, 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  district  board 
authorize  a  teacher  to  teach  on  Saturday, 
if  this  was  not  provided  for  In  the  origi- 
nal contract? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  board  and 
the  teacher,  by  mutual  agreement,  may 
alter  the  contract  (in  wi  iting)  to  that  ef- 
fect; but  that  the  board  may  act  lawfully 
in  the  matter,  a  meeting  of  the  same  must 
be  called. 

Q.  As  the  22d  of  February  comes  on 
Sunday  this  year,  are  schools  and  teach- 
ers entitled  to  a  holiday  on  Monday  ? 

A.  They  are  so  entitled,  under  Chap. 
243,  Gen  Laws  of  1861. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
light  the  fire  and  sweep  the  school-house, 
if  not  so  specified  in  his  contract? 

A.  It  is  not;  but  if  it  has  been  custom- 
ary he  may  think  it  better  to  do  it  than  to 
refuse.  Generally  the  services  of  the  lar- 
ger scholars  can  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion for  these  things. 

Q.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  keep  a 
scholar  after  school,  for  disobedience 
during  school  hours,  for  correction  ? 

A.  There  is  nothing  improper  in  do- 
ing so,  if  this  seems  the  best  course.  (Sec 
next  question  and  answer.) 
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Q.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  detain  a 
scholar  after  schoolf  to  learn  lessons  neg- 
lected during  the  day  ? 

A.  This  would  be  right,  if  it  worked 
no  harm  otherwise.  A  scholar^s  time, 
"however,  out  of  school  hours,  may  be 
dae  to  others,  or  his  help  may  be  needed 
at  home ;  and  frequent  detentions  might 
punish  others  more  than  himself.  Some 
other  discipline — perhaps  degradation  to 
a  lower  class — might  be  more  proper. 
Very  often  expostulation,  encouragement 
or  advice  may  stimulate  to  study  more 
than  punishment.  Let  the  teacher  see 
also  if  he  cannot  throw  more  interest 
around  the  lessons  for  the  dull  ones.  To 
arouse  the  mind  is  better  than  to  beat, 
confine,  or  detain  the  body. 

MISCBLLAKBOUS. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  any 
right  to  grant  a  certificate  to  a  person 
who  speaks  only  German  or  Norwegian, 
or  some  other  foreign  language  ? 

A.  It  is  a  violation  of  law  for  a  super- 
inteDdendent  to  do  so.  Section  102.  Not 
that  it  is  an  offence  to  speak  some  other 
language  than  English,  nor  that  one  do- 
ing so  may  not  be  able  to  teach  well,  in 
his  own  language;  but  the  policy  and  the 
law  of  the  state  contemplates  only  En- 
glish schools  (see  section  65,)  and  all 
teachers^  therefore,  must  write  and 
speak  the  English  language  with  facility 
and  c  irrectness."  If  they  can  use  anoth- 
er language,  so  much  the  better. 

Q.  Is  a  school  taught  in  any  other 
than  the  English  language  a  legal  school  ? 

A.  It  obviously  is  not,  and  a  town 
clerk  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
apportion  money  to  such  a  school. 

Q.  How  is  a  town  clerk  to  apportion 
the  county  school  tax  among  the  respect- 
ive di:>tricts— according  to  the  number  of 
Bch  ./l  arsor  upon  the  assessed  valuation  in 
each  district? 

A.  All  moneys  apportioned  by  the 
tOHD  clerk  must  be  apportioned  upon  the 
number  of  persons  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years,  in  the  dutricts  which  main- 
t*iin  d  ^'hodU  at  leaxt  fice  monthSj  during 
the  p.  evious  school  year,  by  a  duly  qual- 
ified teacher.   (See  sections  58-9.) 
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WHAT  OUB  SCHOOLS  HOST  N£ED. 

The  mass  of  the  teachers  in  our  com- 
mon schools  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  have  reached  but  limited  attainments 
in  the  most  elementary  branches.  A  large 
share  of  them,  as  they  come  forward  from 
year  to  year,  pass  but  a  tolerable  examin- 
ation.    Of  7,619  certificates  granted  by  \ 
county  superintendents  last  year,  6,986,  or  > 
about  13  out  of  every  14,  were  of  the  i 
third  grade.     More  than  half  of  these  1 
barely  rise  aboye  the  minimum  standard  / 
of  qualification  required. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
complaint  of  the  more  discerning  super- 
intendents, that  what  the  schools  chiefly 
need  is  not  more  branches  taught,  but  \ 
better  teachers ;  that  is,  teachers  of  more 
knowledge,  skill  and  experience.   Only  | 
with  such  teachers  is  it  possible  to  expect  ' 
better  teaching,  or  wise  to  attempt  any  I 
enlargement  of  the  subjects  taught.  But 
until  our  young  teachers  have  better  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  instruction,  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their 
qualifications  by  imposing  upon  them 
either  a  more  severe  or  a  more  extended 
examination. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  work  now  done 
in  the  public  schools  is  to  a  large  extent 
mechanical  and  unfruitful,  because  con- 
sisting of  the  utterance  of  words  and  the 
memorizing  of  rules  and  abstractions, 
more  than  in  the  presentation  and  com- 
prehension of  facts,  of  ideas  and  of  prin- 
ciples.  It  is  also  true  the  remedy  con- 
sists in  going  back  to  nature ;  to  her 
thousand  objects,  her  methods,  her  teach- 
ings.  But  unfortunately  this  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  statutory  provisions.  A 
change  must  be  wrought  in  the  teacher — 
that  is,  we  must  have  a  different  body  of 
teachers,  who  can  not  only  go  outside  of 
books,  but  whose  minds  are  more  ma- 
tured, cultured  and  expanded,  and  whose 
souls  are  imbued  with  both  a  knowledge 
and  a  love  of  nature  and  her  teachings. 

But  when  and  how  shall  our  schools  be 
supplied  with  such  teachers  as  these? 
Manifestly  not  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
generation,  as  things  now  are,  with  here 
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and  there  some  happy  exceptions.  When, 
however,  the  territorial  arrangement  of 
our  system  is  so  changed  that  all  the 
schools,  of  a  town  or  other  proper  division 
of  territory,  are  placed  under  one  intelli- 
gent board,  the  way  will  be  open  for 
proper  local  supervision,  for  re-arranging 
and  grading  the  schools,  for  introducing 
method  and  system,  and  especially  for 
opening  in  each  town,  or  other  consolid- 
ated district,  a  central  school  of  an  ad- 
vanced grade,  and  placing  therein  at  least 
<nu  teacher  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, and  one  who  shall  be  the  center 
and  sun  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
town.  It  is  obviously  the  province  of 
our  normal  schools  to  furnish  euch  a  class 
of  teachers,  and  not  beyond  their  capacity, 
when  they  shall  be  developed  and  shall 
be  enabled  to  rise  up  to  their  proper 
work  of  professional  instruction  and 
training ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  reach  this  point  in  a  not  remote  fu- 
ture. Much  more  than  this  they  cannot 
do ;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  a 
fourth  normal  school  is  in  operation,  we 
shall  have  all  that  will  be  profitable,  and 
that  it  will  then  be  time  for  the  normal 
board  to  look  into  the  Constitution,  and 
observe  that  it  names  academies  as  well 
as  normal  schools,  as  a  feature  of  our 
school  system. 

To  reach  the  masses  of  the  young  teach- 
ers and  of  the  young  persons  who  for  a 
long  time  will  continue  to  recruit  the 
ranks,  other  agencies  than  our  gigantic 
and  expensive  normal  schools  are  re- 
quired, and  these  agencies  must  be  sys- 
tematic, permanent  and  effective.  Those 
who  think,  if  any  such  there  arc,  that 
this  great  want  can  be  supplied  by  the  fit- 
ful, fragmentary  and  uncertain  appliances 
of  the  teachers'  institute,  take  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  our  educational  condition 
and  needs.  Local  Normal  Academies, 
in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  whole 
wants  of  the  State,  must  be  provided  for, 
and  provided  for  at  public  expense.  Not 
necessarily  in  every  county — that  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  in  as  many  localities 
as  circumstances  shall  require.  The  in- 
struction and  training  needed  by  the  mass 
of  the  young  teachers  must  be  brought 


near  to  them  and  surround  them,  begin, 
ning  in  the  local  district  schools,  by 
seeking  out,  encouraging  and  developing 
the  best  material,  leading  to  the  highest 
grade  in  the  town  schools  and  thence  to 
the  local  academy,  following  it  back  to 
the  schools  in  the  character  of  under 
teacher>  and,  in  its  best  and  most  promis- 
ing examples,  winning  it  up  to  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  higher  grade,  there  to  be 
trained  for  higher  work.  No  system 
that  comes  short  of  this  will  ever  meet 
our  wants,  or  essentially  and  permanently 
lift  our  public  schools  up  to  their  proper 
standard  of  efficiency  and  excellence. 

Two  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced 
before  the  Legislature  having  this  end  in 
view.  Its  originifttor,  Hon.  Mr.  Euntz, 
had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  enact- 
ed into  a  law  at  that  time.  He  desired 
merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 
During  the  present  session,  he  has 
brought  forward  the  subject  again,  and 
it  meets  with  a  good  deal  of  favor.  As 
we  remarked  in  the  January  number,  the 
measure  not  only  met  no  opposition, 
but  received  warm  advocacy  at  the  meet- 
ings of  teachers  and  superintendents  held 
in  December.  In  this  connection  we  call 
particular  attention  to  the  article  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  the  present  number,  in 
which  he  has  written  out  the  substance  of 
his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  teachers 
above  alluded  to.  In  common  with  in- 
telligent educators  on  every  hand,  he 
points  out  the  need  of  a  class  of  interme- 
diate schools* 

These  schools  are  needed  for  two  pur- 
poses :  to  afford  a  systematic,  and  to  some 
extent,  a  normal  training  for  the  great 
body  of  young  and  subordinate  teachers, 
and  to  fit  a  higher  class  of  stndents  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  normal  schools  and 
thus  relieve  them  of  merely  preparatory 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  col- 
leges and  the  University. 

To  this  end,  each  school  would  require, 
in  order  to  its  greatest  efficiency,  two  asso- 
ciate principals ;  one  for  Normal  and  one 
for  Academic  work.  Mr.  Kuntz  proposes 
that  the  Normal  principal  shall  of- 
Jkuf  County  Superintendent.  This  would 
do  well  perhaps,  in  connection  with  the 
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town  system,  which  wonld  enable  us  to 
secure  efficient  local  supervision,  and  thus 
leave  the  County  Superintendent  to  his 
more  appropriate  duties,  the  examination 
and  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  schools,  and  with 
noexi>ense  to  the  county  for  his  services 
as  such,  except  perhaps  for  stationery, 
printing  aud  traveling. 

The  Academies  of  the  eastern  states,  as 
well  as  their  Colleges,  have  been  one  of 
their  chief  sources  of  educational  ad- 
vancement Without  them,  neither  the 
Cblleges  nor  the  Common  Schools  could 
have  done  their  work.  That  many  of 
them  have  ceased  to  be,  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  see  the  need  of 
becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
system  of  free  schools.  The  general  in- 
troduction or  restoration  of  such  schools 
in  all  our  States  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  objections  to  them  commonly 
made  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  hitherto  they  have  usually  been  pri- 
vate or  corporate  institutions  not  readily 
accessible  to  all.  These  objections  will 
disappear  when  they  are  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  article  in  this  number,  by  a  His. 
souri  Superintendent,  copied  from  the 
Kansas  Educational  Journal^  seems  to  find 
an  antagonism  between  high  schools  and 
academies;  but  the  writer  evidently  con- 
ceives of  academies  as  having  no  mode 
of  existence  except  their  old  conventional 
one,  as  private  or  incorporated  institutions. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  puUic  school, 
of  a  high  grade,  may  just  as  appropriately 
be  called  an  academy  as  a  high-school; 
and  we  once  attended  a  private  institution 
of  an  academic  grade  which  was  called  a 
high-school.  What  is  needed,  is  merely 
this :  that  the  link  now  so  generally  want- 
ing between  the  common  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  be  sup- 
plied as  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system.  ItMnatters  not  whether  these  in- 
termediate schools  be  called  academies  or 
high-schools — their  office  would  be  the 
same.  The  high-schools  usually  to  be 
found  in  northern  towns  and  cities,  sup- 
ply the  want,  in  their  respective  localities. 
3-Vol.  IV,  No.  8. 


Now  then  let  us  have  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  to  supply  the  "rural  districts"  not 
thus  provided  for. 


The  timely  article  by  Supt  Chandler 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  take  some  steps 
toward  a  town  organization  of  schools 
and  the  establishment  of  a  town  grammar- 
school.  Such  a  school,  drawing  in  the 
advanced  pupils  of  the  town,  so  far  grades 
all  the  local  or  district  schools,  and  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  stepping-stone  for 
such  pupils  to  the  county  academy,  or 
high-school. 


ADOBNHEHT  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

We  wish  this  month  to  say  a  few  earn- 
est words  in  reference  to  school  house 
surroundings.  These  are,  in  the  country 
districts,  generally  destitute  of  all  at- 
tractiveness. Too  often  the  school  build, 
ing  is  located  on  a  bleak,  treeless,  desolate 
appearing  spot.  There  is  often  no  fence 
about  the  yard.  It  is  sadly  true  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  country  school  houses 
and  grounds  are  a  disgrace  alike  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  There  isneed, 
crying  need,  for  reform  in  this  respect. 
One  important  means  of  rendering  our 
common  school  system  more  effective  is 
increased  attractiveness  about  and  within 
the  school  building.  Just  now  we  wish  to 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  school  grounds. 

The  more  spacious  these  are  the  better. 
In  country  districts  they  should  certainly 
never  be  less  than  half  an  acre.  One  or 
two  acres  would  be  better.  But  of  what- 
ever size  the  school  yard  may  be,  let  it  be 
inclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  fence, 
and  let  it  be  adorned  at  least  with  trees. 
Our  special  object  in  the  present  writing 
is  to  urge  upon  school  officers,  upon 
teachers,  upon  scholars,  upon  all  friends 
of  the  common  school,  to  see  to  it  that 
something  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion the  present  spring. 

Is  the  school  yard  in  your  district  bar- 
ren of  trees  ?  Do  the  four  walls  of  the 
building  stand  up  from  the  desolate 
ground,  unrelieved  to  the  eye,  unsheltered 
from  the  hot  summer's  sun  ?   If  so,  then 
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meditate  at  once  some  plan  by  which  trees 
shall  be  planted  this  very  season,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  may  be  free  from  winter's 
frost.  We  ask  little  or  no  expenditure  of 
money— little  bestowment  of  labor, — only 
a  little  planning  now,  while  there  is  yet 
leisure,  and  a  little  prompt  action  after, 
wards,  when  the  season  for  transplanting 
has  frilly  come.  Consider  where  the  trees 
may  be  obtained.  Select  three  or  four 
sorts — ^maples,  elms,  white  ash,  etc., — all 
hardy,  fast-growing  varieties.  Let  them 
be,  if  possible,  not  loss  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  of  stem.  Plant  them  with  care 
along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  inclosure, 
and  a  few  elsewhere,  as  taste  and  utility 
may  dictate.  Put  a  mulch  over  the  roots, 
and,  if  thought  necessary  for  their  pro- 
tection, drive  two  or  three  stout  stakes 
about  each  tree.  It  is  no  great  task  thus 
to  plant  a  score  or  two  of  trees.  And  the 
labor  is  well  invested.  Year  by  year  they 
will  grow.  The  children  will  be  better 
and  happier  for  them.  The  teacher  will 
eigoy  them,  and  will  do  better  work.  The 
neighbors  will,  as  they  pass  by,  rejoice  at 
their  increasing  beauty.  The  chance 
traveler  will,  on  seeing  them,  draw  favor- 
able  inferences  respecting  the  character 

'  of  the  people  in  the  district. 

-  We  wish  these  words  might,  in  every 
village  and  district  where  they  shall  be 
read,  excite  some  one  to  vigorous  action 
in  this  matter.-  We  suggest  that  the 
teacher  call  the  attention  of  the  school 
board  to  it.  If  nothing  can  be  accomp- 
lished in  this  way,  let  there  be  a  confer- 
ence with  some  unofficial  but  public 
spirited  person  who  will  take  the  initia- 
tive. As  the  pecuniary  expense  will  be 
slight,  we  suggest  that  it  might  often 
easily  be  met  by  a  subscription. 

If  the  masculine  portion  of  the  district 
cannot  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  we  frirther  suggest  that  it  be  re 
ferred  to  the  women  thereof,  as  to  a  court 
of  final  judicature.  They  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  If  in  the  church 
the  floor  needs  a  new  carpet,  or  the  pulpit 
a  new  cushion,  women  know  how  to  sup. 
ply  the  want.  Are  not  women  as  much 
interested  in  the  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  school  in  which  their  children 


spend  so  much  of  their  time  at  an  age 
when  character  is  most  easily  molded? 
If  women  cannot  yet  vote  in  the  school 
meetings,  nor  hold  school  offices  in  the 
districts,  have  they  no  influence,  if  they 
choose  to  exert  it  ?  Let  this  be  answered 
by  woman's  voice — pathetic,  pleading, 
powerful— as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
temperance  fields  she  is  conquering  in 
Ohio  and  other  States.  Indeed,  wc  are 
inclined  to  think  there  are  unexpected 
and  great  possibilities  of  help  from  wo- 
men in  educational  reform,  as  well  as  in 
temperance  reform,  now  lying  latent  in 
her  nature;  and  there  is  as  mnch  need 
for  her  aid  in  the  one  as  in  the  otlier,—  ■ 
and  great  need  in  both. 

That  9h$  should  move  to  secure  greater 
attractiyeness  to  school  buildings  and 
grounds  seenu  eminently  proper.  She 
has  a  ^keener  love  for  the  beautitnlin 
nature  and  art  than  man  has.  She  can 
more  fully  believe  in  its  ameliorating  and 
refining  influence  over  children.  Let  her 
think  of  these  things.  Let  her  know  that 
none  are  more  directly  interested  in  them 
than  herself.  Let  her  believe  in  her  right 
and  in  her  power.  Let  her,  if  found  ne- 
cessary, organize  the  movement  and  se- 
cure the  money,  or  the  public  sentiment— 
or  both— that  shall  rapidly  change  the 
unsightly,  inconvenient,  unwholesome 
school  houses  and  their  surroundings, 
which  now  so  largely  disgrace  the  State, 
into  neat,  attractive,  healthfril,  and  refin- 
ing sources  of  better  primary  culture. 

To  County  Superintendents  we  also 
com  mend  th  is  matter.  They  can  do  much 
by  their  influence  to  promote  this  worthy 
reform.  Their  duty  is  not  wholly  per- 
formed when  they  have  complied  with 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  respect  to  exam- 
ining teachers,  visiting  schools,  holding 
institutes,  Ac;  but  they  should  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  good  or  bad  influences  of  ex- 
ternal surroundings — those  things  by 
which  children  are  educated  through  the 
eye.  Let  them  by  personal  advice  and 
appeals,  as  they  visit  the  several  districts, 
and  by  strong  words  in  their  annual  re- 
ports to  supervisors,  seek  to  awaken  the 
people  to  the  wisdom  of  improving  their 
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schools  by^akqig  then;  more  c9mforta- 
ble  and  attractiye  to  the  senses. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  we  earnestly  com- 
mend to  the  perusal  of  all  the  admirable 
words  of  Dr.  Bay  Palmer  which  are  print- 
ed  on  anofter  page. 


Since  mankind  has  been  interested  -for 
more  than  three  thousand  years  in  the 
discovery  of  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
what  intelligent  person  can  be  found 
whose  heart  is  not  stirred  by  these  stories 
that  now  come  from  that  classic  spot? 
Ilium  at  last  really  unearthed  I  Human 
eyes  now  gazing  upon  the  treasures  of 
Priam,  lost  in  that  dread  night  of  the 
city's  overthrow  \  The  Iliad  proved  to  be 
history !  Are  we  awake,  or  is  it  a  vision 
of  sleep?  The  following  paragraph  is 
copied  from  a  recent  issue  of  that  staid 
Journal,  Th»  yation : 

AsfCiKST  Trot.— Dr.  Bchliemann's  ex- 
cavations at  itissarlik,  began  in  the  month 
of  April,  1870,  and  ended  last  summer, 
in  these  three  years  he  has  discovered 
more  than  all  previous  explorers  had 
done  since  the  burning  of  Troy.  At  the 
depth  of  16  metres  (about  58  feet)  he 
reached  the  virgin  soil — ^the  rock — and  in 
this  space  he  discovered  traces  of  five,  or 
possibly  six,  different  periods  of  habita- 
tion. "  The  oldest  is  of  an  antiquity  ex- 
tremely great.  The  second,  which  con- 
sists of  ashes  and  burnt  earths,  bears 
throughout  the  traces  of  great  conflagra- 
tions." In  this  are  houses  built  of  raw 
bricks,  the  whole  powerfully  fortified 
with  a  wall  of  circumvaUation,  and  con. 
tainihg  an  altar  to  Minerva,  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
which  was  evidently  the  habitation  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  teigneur.  The  third 
layer,  which  is  of  earth,  encloses  houses 
made  of  stones  held  together  by  mud. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  the  fourth.  Above 
thii»-a  very  thin  layer  contains  vases  that 
seem  to  be  of  Lydian  production.  "  The 
brick  layer  is  first  archaic  Greek,  then 
Hellenic  ^tks  bonnei  epoquesy''  then  Graeco- 
Roman,  and  finally  Imperial— the 
objects  found  in  this  layer  disclose  three 
successive  periods.   It  is  the  second  layer, 


of  course,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  ancient  Troy ;  the  palace  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  unearthed  being,  on  this 
theory,  Priam^s,  as  well  as  the  royal 
treasure  found,  which  was  apparently 
thrown  away  in  the  flight  from  the  burn- 
ing  palace.  M.  Burnouf  evidently  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  indeed, the  Troy  of 
Homer  which  has  been  so  strangely  un- 
earthed, though  he  thinks  the  question 
not  positively  settled.  But  it  would  be 
greatly  belittling  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  suppose  that  their  value 
depends  on  this  point  Their  immense 
importance  depends  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  twenty  thousand  objects — houses, 
vases,  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  etc. — 
discovered  and  collected  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, we  have  records  which  carry  us 
back  to  the  very  childhood  of  the  world. 
No  one  can  yet  say  what  strange  and  new 
light  these  discoveries  will  throw  on  the 
speculations  of  my  thologist8,ethnologists, 
and  indeed  of  all  scientific  men.  M.  Bur- 
nouf, who  has  examined  the  collection  at 
Dr.  Schliemann^s  request,  and  is  himself 
one  of  the  half-dozen  men  in  the  world 
who  are  really  Homeric  experts,  has  been 
we  may  almost  say  startled  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  discoveries.  What  they  really 
are  time  and  study  can  alone  prove.  Dr. 
Schliemann  V&  publishing  a  book  with  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  museum. 


Wb  record  a  pleasant  call  from  Supt. 
Sawyer  of  Clark  county.  If  appear- 
ances are  not  deceiving,  that  county  is 
worthily  represented  by  an  active  and 
capable  man.  Mr.  S.  informed  us  that  he 
had  substantially  finished  his  tour  of  vis- 
itation, and  reports  the  schools  mostly  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 


The  Teachers'  Association  for  North- 
western Dane  County,  will  hold  a  session 
at  Mlddleton,  Saturday,  March  14th.  Pa- 
pers will  be  read  by  Supt.  Frawley,  L.  H. 
Harvey,  J.  F.  Morrow,  Miss  I.  C.  Childs, 
Miss  A.  Herkimer,  and  Miss  L.  Greening. 

A  oooD  man  is  kinder  to  his  enemy 
than  bad  men  are  to  their  friends. — BWi- 
opHaU, 
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Spring  Instituteb.— The  following 
are  the  appointments  made : 

To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  Graham- 
Outagamie  county,  at  Appleton,  March 
10;  Portage  county,  at  Amherst,  March 
28 ;  Rock  county,  second  district,  at  Mil- 
ton, March  30;  Clark  county,  at  Neills- 
tille,  April  6 ;  £au  Claire  county,  at  £au 
Claire,  April  13 ;  Brown  county,  at  De 
Pere,  April  30. 

.  To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  D.  McGreg- 
oi<^La  Crosse  county,  at  West  Salem, 
March  16;  Dane  county,  first  district, 
Stoughton,  March  28;  Juneau  county, 
Mauston,  March  80 ;  Dane  county,  second 
district,  Mazomanie,  April  6 ;  Pepin  coun- 
ty,  at  Pepin,  April  13;  Iowa  county,  at 
Dodgeville,  April  20. 

To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  Salisbury 
— St.  Croix  county,  at  New  Richmond, 
March  16 ;  Dunn  county,  at  Menomonie, 
March  28 ;  Waukesha  county,  at  Ocono- 
mowoc,  March  30;  Jefferson  county,  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  April  6;  Sauk  county,  at 
Reedsburg,  April  18 ;  Marquette  county, 
at  Packwaukee,  April  20. 


SuPT.  PowEBS,  of  Wood  county,  writes 
us,  under  date  of  Feb.  2Sth,  that  he  has 
visited  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of 
the  county  since  Jan.  1st,  and  finds  that 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing 
well.  He  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  circular 
to  teachers,  from  which  we  extract  this 
excellent  paragraph : 

"Improvement  should  always  be  the 
aim  of  every  teacher :  the  live  teacher  is 
always  a  student.  Endeavor  to  make  each 
examination  through  which  you  pass  an 
improvement  upon  the  preceding  one. 
You  cannot  remain  stationary  in  your 
education ;  if  not  advancing  you  are  re- 
ceding, and  will  in  time  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  entirely." 


We  learn  that  the  winter  term  of  Milton 

College,  now^  near  its  close,  has  been  very 

prosperous.   More  students  have  been  in 

attendance  than  during  any  preceding 

term  f^r  several  years. 

 ^  

Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  de- 
ficiency of  finer  perceptions. — Emerson. 


BOOK  NOTIOK8,  KTC. 

E68AT8   ON   EdCCATIONAL  RbFOBXXBS. 

By  RoBEBT  Hbbbbbt  Quick.  Cincin- 
nati :   Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

The  Sciskcb  of  Education;  orPsDA- 
GOOIC8  AS  A  Stbtsx.  Translated  by 
Anna  C.  Bbackbtt,  from  the  German 
of  Carl  Rosenkranz,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Wm.  T.  Harris. 

No  better  evidence  of  Educational  pro- 
gress among  us  can  be  given  than  the  de- 
mand for  the  re.publication  in  this  conn- 
try  of  works  like  these.  It  can  no  lon- 
ger be  said  that  aM  good  books  on  educa- 
tion are  in  German.  It  must  be  said  that 
at  least  two  very  admirable  ones  are  in 
English. 

The  first  of  these  works  contains  elev- 
en chapters,  with  the  respective  headings: 
''Schools  of  the  Jesuits'*;  ''Ascfaam, 
Montaigne,  Ratich,  Milton";  "Comeni- 
us";  "Locke";  "Rousseau's  Emile"; 
"  Basedow  and  thePhllanthropin" ;  "Pea- 
talozzi" ;  "  Jacotot" ;  "  Herbert  Spencer" ; 
"  Thoughts  and  suggestions  about  Teach- 
ing Children" ;  "  Some  Remarks  about 
Moral  and  Religious  Education."  There 
is  also  an  Appendix  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  smaller  articles. 

Under  these  heads  the  author  presents 
with  great  clearness  what  has  been  said 
and  done  by  eminent  educational  think- 
ers and  actors  of  three  nations.  His  skill 
and  wisdom  are  equally  manifest  as  well 
in  setting  forth  in  his  own  language  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  .  these  men,  as  in 
putting  before  us  their  opinions  in  their 
own  words.  Whether  as  reporter,  as  his- 
torian, or  as  critic,  Mr.  Quick  has  shown 
himself  admirably  qualified  for  the  task 
he  essayed.  With  a  large  experience  as 
a  teacher,  with  a  thorough  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  subjects  treated 
of,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best 
German  authorities  on  Pedagogics,  with 
excellent  powers  of  analysis,  with  a  style 
so  clear  and  terse  that  the  book  is  a 
model  of  English  writing,  and  above  all, 
with  a  wisdom  that  is  born  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  training,  the  author  has  given 
us  in  826  pages  a  mass  of  facts  and  phi- 
losophy in  education  such  as  we  believe 
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can  no  where  else  be  found  either  in  a 
like  compass  or  in  similar  style. 

While  to  a  teacher  of  any  cultivation 
and  aspiration  every  chapter  is  full  of  in- 
struction and  interest;  while  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  best  where  all  are  so 
^d, — we  think  the  chapter  on  Herbert 
Spencer  has  to  us  been  of  most  interest. 
We  hold  it  richly  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume.  It  should  be  read  at  least  by  all 
teachers  who  are  acquainted  with  Spen- 
cer's work  on  Education.  It  has  long 
been  our  conviction  that  this  latter  book 
has  in  it  many  things  as  fallacious,  mis- 
leading,  and  dangerous  in  result  as  their 
presentation  is  captivating  in  style.  We 
believe  that  as  no  strictly  scientific  work 
on  Education  in  the  language  is  so  at- 
tractive  in  manner,  so  we  hold  none  is 
more  mischievous  in  tendency. 

Mr.  Quick  devotes  thirty  pages  to 
Spencer  with,  as  he  says,  "  all  the  impar- 
tiality I  am  master  of."  He  U  impartial. 
He  sees  what  is  good  in  Spencer,  yet  he 
also  sees  very  clearly  what  is  fallacious. 
But  his  insight  into  error  is  no  less  clear 
and  penetrating,  than  his  exposure  of  it 
is  rapid  and  thorough.  We  regret  that 
our  space  forbids  any  illustrative  extracts. 

The  book  deserves  and  will  receive  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  better  class 
of  teachers— those  who  sincerely  desire 
to  be  intelligent  and  effective  workers  in 
their  profession— those  who  believe  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  It  is  clear  that 
in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those 
matters  also  it  is  our  duty  to  study." 

We  will  add  that  the  book  is,  in  clear 
and  beautiful  typography,  in  tinted  pa- 
per, and  in  elegant  and  tasteful  simplicity 
of  binding,  worthy  of  its  contents.  There 
is  an  excellent  index,  and  bound  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  a  catalogue  of  valu- 
able English  and  American  works  on 
Education,  Science  of  Teaching,  etc.,  for 
sale  by  the  same  publishers.  We  believe 
this  list  contains  a  larger  number  of 
works  of  a  high  character  on  Pedagogics 
than  that  of  any  other  house  in  this 
country.   

Pedaoooics  as  a  System.— This  is  a 
translation  from  the  Qerman,  originally 


published  in  the  St.  Louis  "  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,"  and  reprinted 
therefrom.  In  every  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  preceding.  Its  mechan- 
ical appearance  is  very  ordinary.  Its  lit- 
erary style  is  very  uninviting— often  ob- 
scure. It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
hard  reading  as  an  abstruse  treatise  on 
Metaphysics.  There  are  occasionally 
sentences  from  which  few  English  read- 
ers can  obtain  an  idea.  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble, and,  to  an  intellinent  and  patient 
reader,  even  an  interesting  work.  It  deals 
chiefly  with  principles  and  laws.  It  lays 
the  groundwork  of  a  Science  of  Teaching. 
He  who  desires  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
empirical  teacher,  who  wishes  to  found 
his  work  on  universal  truths  of  mind, 
must  study  books  like  this.  He  will  find, 
however,  little  to  aid  him  outside  of  Ger- 
man literature.  We  wish  there  might 
arise  some  translator  of  the  best  of  this 
Teutonic  pedagogic  lore,  who,  a  philos- 
opher himself,  and  master  of  a  style  as 
clear  and  attractive  as  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  should  translate  not  the  language 
only,  but  the  tftoti^Ato,- who  should  make 
this  profound  Germanic  philosophy  more 
lucid  by  clear  and  precise  statement^  and 
more  attractive  by  the  arts  of  illustration. 
We  are  not  praying  for  a  thing  impossi- 
ble. There  is  often  a  wonderful  difference 
between  two  writers,  in  this  matter  of  lu- 
minous statement  of  the  abstrusest  themes. 

Until  this"  greater  appear  we  must  ac 
cept  the  present  translation  of  Rosenkranz 
as  the  only  source  accessible  to  most  En- 
glish readers,  whence  can  be  derived 
some  of  the  best  German  thought  on  the 
as  yet  little  understood  Science  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Lanquage  Lessons:  ak  Intboductort 
Grammar  and  Composition  for  Pri- 
mary AND  Intermediate  Grades.  By 
William  Swinton,  A.  M.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1873. 

This  little  book  has  many  surprising 
merits.  It  is  brief,  simple,  rational,  prac- 
tical. In  the  words  of  the  preface,  **  the 
traditional  presentation  of  Grammar  in  a 
bristling  array  of  classifications,  nomen- 
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clatures,  and  paradigms,  has  been  wholly 
discarded.  The  pupil  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  living  language  itself:  he  is 
made  to  deal  with  speech,  to  turn  it  over 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  handle  sentences ; 
so  that  he  is  not  kept  back  from  the  exer- 
cise—so profitable  and  interesting — of 
uting  language,  till  he  has  mastered  all 
the  dead  anatomy  of  the  grammarian. 
Whatever  of  technical  Grammar  is  here 
giVen  is  evolved  from  work  previously  done 
by  the  scholar."  There  is  sound  common 
sense  in  this ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined the  work  the  same  good  sense 
and  Judgment  have  dictated  the  details  of 
arrangement  and  illustration.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  this  book  is  at  least  an 
augury  of  a  new  era  in  teaching  English 
grammar  to  primary  and  intermediate 
classes. 

School  Compobition  :  bbino  Advanced 
Lessons  for  Qrahmae  Schools.  By 
the  same  author  and  publishers,  1874. 
The  volume  with  this  title  is  even 
smaller  than  the  other,  containing  only 
119  pages.  It  is  arranged  on  a  simple 
and  natural  plan,  and  designed,  not  to 
teach  the  theory  and  style  of  criticism, 
but  tQ  give  school  children,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  a  fair  mastery 
of  the  art  of  writing  good  English,  for 
the  ordinary  uses  of  life."  An  examlna- 
tion  of  the  book  confirms  the  good  opin- 
ion these  words  of  the  preface  gave  us. 
Teachers  and  scholars  will  no  doubt  find 
it  far  more  satisfactory  in  use  than  the 
more  bulky  and  complicated  manuals 
hitherto  employed. 

MOKTEITH'B    COMFRBHBNSITB  QbOORA- 

PHY.— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. ;  New  York 
and  Chicago, 

Preceded  by  some  suitable  oral  teach- 
ing,  this  one  book  is  enough  for  the  ordi- 
nary common  school.  It  has  other  decided 
merits,  among  which  are  clear  maps,  not 
crowded  with  useless  names ;  graphic  and 
appropriate  illustrations ;  a  good  practical 
system  of  map-drawing,  on  a  uniform  scales 
thus  teach  ing  comparative  geograpy — and 
this  is  an  especially  noticeable  feature ; 
segment-maps,  with  which  the  pupil  can 
make  a  globe;  and  finally,  a  very  iDgeni- 


ous  set  of  rdirf  maps,  which,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  give  some  good  idea  of  the 
actual  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
difiTerent  divisions.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
much  pleased  with  the  book,  and  wish  it 
may  have  the  success  it  richly  deserves. 

Thb  Conspiracy  of  Cataline  as  Rbla- 
TED  BY  Sallust.  Boston :  Gliin  Broth- 
ers, 1874. 

This  is  another  of  the  tasteful  and 
scholarly  series  of  Latin  Classics  issued 
by  this  enterprising  firm,  and  prepared 
under  the  same  joint  editorship  with  the 
select  Orations  of  Cicero,  previously  pub- 
lished. 

The  *'  Interior,"  a  Religious  Weekly, 
published  in  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  in 
the  interest  of  that  eminently  respectable 
and  staid  body,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  a  very  instructive  and  readable  sheet 
We  like  the  way  in  which  it  l)lehds  the 
progressive  and  the  conservative.  The 
principal  editor,  Francis  L.  Patton, 
ranks  high  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  Terms, 
$2.50  in  advance.  Address  The  Interi- 
or," HcCormick  Block,  Chicago. 

The  "  Church  Journal  and  Gospel 
Mbssenoer,"  is  a  leading  Weekly  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  full  of  church  news, 
and  always  pithy  and  pointed  in  its  edito- 
rials, from  the  pens  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Thomp- 
son, formerly  of  this  state,  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Matson,  quondam  editor  of  the  Gaipd 
Meeeenger^  which  is  now  connected  with  the 
Journal,  This  paper  is  especially  outspo- 
ken against  the  Romanizing  tendency 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  "DeKo-. 
ven  movement,"  so  called,  in  Wisconsin. 
Terms,  98.00  in  advance.  Address  Rev. 
W.  A.  Mateon,  P.  O.  Box  2074,  New  York 
City. 

A  Good  Article.— We  have  received 
from  Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  136  State 
street,  Chicago,  Higgins'  ''Adjustable 
Black-board  Eraser,"  which  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  serviceahic  thing,  and  durable 
withal.  The  cover  or  erasing  part  can 
easily  be  replaced  when  worn  out 
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HSBBEBT  8PEXCEB. 

I  once  heard  it  said  by  a  teacher  of 
great  ability  that  no  one  without  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  could  write 
anything  worth  reading  on  Education. 
My  own  opinion  differs  very  widely  from 
this.  I  am  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  agree 
with  another  authority,  much  given  to 
paradox,  that  the  actual  work  of  educa- 
tion  unfits  a  man  for  forming  enlightened 
views  about  it,  but  I  think  that  the  out. 
sider,  coming  fresh  to  the  subject,  and 
unincumbered  by  tradition  and  prejudice, 
may  hit  upon  truths  which  the  teacher, 
whose  attention  is  too  much  engrossed 
with  practical  difficulties,  would  fail  to 
perceive  without  assistance,  and  that,  con- 
sequently,  tho  theories  of  intelligent  men, 
unconnected  with  the  work  of  education, 
deserve  our  careful,  and,  if  possible,  our 
impartial  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  of 
this  kind  which  has  lately  appeared,  is 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  So 
eminent  a  writer  has  every  olalm  to  be 
listened  to  with  respect,  and  in  this  book 
he  speaks  with  more  than  his  individual 
authority.  The  views  he  has  verj'  vigor- 
ously propounded  are  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  so'  'Utific  men;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  unscientific  believe  that 
in  them  is  shadowed  forth  the  education 
of  the  future. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  kept  the  tone  of  one  who 
investigates  the  truth  in  a  subject  of  great 


difficulty,  but  lays  about  him  right  and 
left,  after  the  manner  of  a  spirited  con- 
troversialist. This,  no  doubt,  makes  his 
book  much  more  entertaining  reading 
than  such  treatises  usually  are,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
arousing  the  antagonism  of  those  whom 
he  would  most  wish  to  influence.  When 
the  man  who  has  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  education,  lays  down  the  law 
ex  catli£draj  garnished  with  sarcasm  at  all 
that  is  now  going  on,  the  schoolmaster, 
offended  by  the  assumed  tone  of  author- 
ity, seta  himself  to  show  where  these 
theories  would  not  work,  instead  of  ex. 
amining  what  basis  of  truth  there  is  in 
them,  and  how  far  they  should  influence 
his  own  practice. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's proposals  with  all  the  impartiality  I 
am  master  of. 

The  great  question,  whether  the  teach- 
ing which  gives  the  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge is  the  same  as  that  which  best  dis- 
ciplines the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Mr. 
Spencer  dismisses  briefly.  It  would  be 
utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy 
of  nature,"  he  says,  "  if  one  kind  of  cul- 
ture were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  in- 
formation, and  quite  another  kind  were 
needed  as  a  more  mental  gymnastic.*' 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  different 
subjects  must  be  used  to  train  the  facul- 
ties  at  different  stages  of  development. 
The  processes  of  science,  which  form  the 
staple  of  education  in  Mr.  Spencer's  sys- 
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tem,  can  not  bs  grasped  by  the  intellect 
of  a  child.  "The  scientific  discoverer 
does  the  work,  and  when  it  is  done  the 
schoolboy  is  called  in  to  witness  the 
result,  to  learn  its  chief  features  by  heart, 
and  to  repeat  them  when  called  upon,  just 
as  he  is  called  on  to  name  the  mothers  of 
the  patriarchs,  or  to  give  an  account  6i 
the  Eastern  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great."  {FaSL  MaU  Gazette,  Feb.  8,  1867.) 
This,  however,  affords  but  scanty  training 
for  the  mind.  We  want  to  draw  out  the 
child's  interests,  and  to  direct  them  to 
worthy  objects.  AVe  want  not  only  to 
teach  him,  but  to  enable  and  encourage 
him  to  teach  himself;  and,  if  following 
Mr.  Spencer's  advice,  we  make  him  get 
up  the  species  of  plants,  "  which  amount 
to  some  330,000,''  and  the  varied  forms  of 
animal  life,  which  are  "  estimated  at  some 
2,000,000,"  we  may,  as  Mr.  Spencer  tells 
us,  have  strengthened  his  memory  as 
effectually  as  by  teaching  him  languages ; 
but  the  pupil  will,  perhaps,  have  no  great 
reason  to  rejoice  over  his  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  the  "As  in  Prsesenti,"  and 
"Propria  quae  Maribus."  The  conse- 
quences will  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
We  shall  disgust  the  great  majority  of  our 
scholars  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  use  of  the  powers  of 
their  mind.  Whether,  therefore,  we  adopt 
or  reject  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusion,  that 
there  is  one  sort  of  knowledge  which  is 
universally  the  most  valuable,  I  think  we 
must  deny  that  there  is  one  sort  of 
knowledge  which  is  universally,  and 
at  every  stage  in  education,  the 
best  adapted  to  develop  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  acknowl- 
edges this  elsewhere.  "There  is,"  says 
he,  "  a  certain  sequence  in  which  the 
faculties  spontaneously  develop,  and  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge,  which  each 
requires  during  its  development.  It  is 
for  us  to  ascertain  this  sequence,  and  sup- 
ply this  knowledge." 

Mr.  Spencer  discusses  more  fully  "  the 
relative  value  of  knowledges,"  and  this 
is  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  not  met 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  prove  of  any  subject 
taught  in  our  schools  that  the  knowledge 


or  the  learning  of  it  is  valuable.  We 
must  also  show  that  the  knowledge  or  the 
learning  of  it  is  of  at  least  as  great  value 
as  that  ofx  anything  else  that  might  be 
taught  in  the  same  time.  "  Had  we  time 
to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be  par- 
ticular.  To  quote  the  old  song— 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  hlB  life  would  endure, 

As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years, 

What  things  he  might  know! 

What  deeds  he  might  do!  '  v 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care! 

But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives\i,^**«» 
ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited  time  ^' 
acquisition." 

To  test  the  value  of  tlie  learning  impar; 
ed  in  education  we  must  look  to  the  enc 
of  education.  This  Mr.  Spencer  defines 
as  follows :  "  To  prepare  us  for  complete 
living,  is  the  function  which  education 
has  to  discharge,  and  the  only  rational 
mode  of  judging  of  an  educational 
course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  dis- 
charges such  function."  For  complete 
living  we  must  know  "  in  what  way  to 
treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the 
mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ; 
in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in 
what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what 
way  to  utilize  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies— how  to  use  all 
our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
ourselves  and  others."  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  sciences,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  which 
throw  light  on  these  subjects.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  business  of  education  to 
impart  these  sciences. 

But,  if  there  were  (which  is  far  from 
being  the  case)  a  well-defined  and  well- 
established  science  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments, those  sciences  would  not  be 
understandable  by  children,  nor  wonld 
any  individual  have  time  to  master  the 
whole  of  them,  or  even  "  a  due  propor. 
tion  of  each."  The  utmost  that  conld  be 
attempted  would  be  to  give  young  people 
some  knowledge  of  the  rMuIts  of  such 
sciences  and  the  rules  derived  from  them. 
But  to  this  Mr.  Spencer  would  object  that 
it  would  tend,  like  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages, "to  increase  the  already  undue 
respect  for  authority." 


Herbert  Spencer, 
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To  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  divisions  in 
detail,  we  come  first  to  knowledge  that 
leads  to  self-preservation : 

Happily,  that  all-important  part  of  ed- 
ucation which  goes  to  secure  direct  self- 
preservation,  is,  in  part,  already  provided 
for.   Too  momentous  to  be  left  to  our 
blundering,  Nature  takes  it  into  her  own 
hands."     But  Mr.  Spencer  warns  us 
against  such  thwartings  of  Nature  as 
t  by  which  "  stupid  schoolmistresses 
monly  prevent  the  girls  in  their 
/ge  from  the  spontaneous  physical 

tivities  they  would  indulge  in,  and  so 
ender  tliem  comparatively  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  tliemselves  in  circum- 
stances of  peril." 

Indirect  self-preser\'ation,  Mr.  Spencer 
believes,  may  be  much  assisted  by  a 
knowledge  of  physiology.  "  Diseases  are 
often  contracted,  our  members  are  often 
injured,  by  causes  which  superior  knowl- 
edge would  avoid."  I  b3lieve  these  are 
not  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  advo- 
cates of  physiology  urge  its  claim  to  be 
admitted  into  the  curriculum ;  but  these, 
if  they  can  be  established,  arc  no  doubt 
very  important.  Is  it  true,  however,  that 
doctors  preserve  their  own  life  and  health 
by  their  knowledge  of  physiology?  I 
think  the  matter  is  open  to  dispute.  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not.  He  says  very  truly, 
that  many  a  man  would  blush  if  convict- 
ed of  ignorance  about  the  pronunciation 
of  Iphigenia,  or  about  the  labors  of  Her. 
cules,  who,  nevertheless,  would  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  could 
not  tell  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation. 
"  80  terribly,"  adds  Mr.  Spencer,  "  in  our 
education  does  the  ornamental  override 
the  useflil!"  But  this  is  begging  the 
question.  At  present  classics  form'  part 
of  the  instruction  given  to  every  gentle- 
man,  and  physiology  does  not.  This  is 
the  simpler  form  of  Mr.  Spencer's  asser- 
tion  about  the  labors  of  Hercules,  and  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  and  no  one  denies  it. 
But  we  are  not  so  well  agreed  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  these  subjects.  In  his 
Address  at  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mill  showed 
that  he  at  least  was  not  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  classics,  and  Mr.  Spencer 


does  not  tell  us  how  the  knowledge  of  the 
normal  state  of  pulsation  is  useful ;  how, 
to  use  his  own  test,  "  it  influences  action." 
However,  whether  we  admit  the  claims  of 
physiology  or  not,  we  shall  probably  allow 
that  there  are  certain  physiological  facts 
and  rules  of  health,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  of  great  practical  value, 
and  should  therefore  be  imparted  to  every 
one.  Here  the  doctor  should  come  to  the 
schoolmaster's  assistance,  and  give  him  a 
manual  from  which  to  teach  them. 

Next  in  order  of  importance,  according 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  comes  the  knowledge 
which  aids  indirect  self-preservation  by 
facilitating  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood. 
Here  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  it  necessary  to 
prove  to  us  that  such  sciences  as  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  biology  underlie  all 
the  practical  arts  and  business  of  life.  No 
one  will  think  of  joining  issue  with  him 
ou  this  point;  but  the  question  still  re- 
mains, what  influence  should  this  have 
on  education  ?  "  Teach  science,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer.  "  A  grounding  in  science  is  of 
great  importance,  both  because  it  pre- 
pares for  all  this  [business  of  life],  and 
because  rational  knowledge  has  an  im- 
mense-superiority  over  empirical  knowl- 
edge." Should  we  teach  all  sciences  to 
everybody?  This  is  clearly  impossible. 
Should  we,  then,  decide  for  each  child 
what  is  to  be  his  particular  means  of 
money.getting,  and  instruct  him  in  those 
sciences  which  will  be  most  useful  in 
that  business  or  profession?  In  other 
words,  should  we  have  a  separate  school 
for  each  calling?  The  only  attempt  of 
this  kind  which  has  been  made  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  institution  of  Handelachiden 
(commercial  schools)  in  Germany.  In 
them,  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  enter 
for  a  course  of  two  or  three  years  instnic- 
tion  which  aims  exclusively  at  fitting 
them  for  commerce.  But,  in  this  case, 
their  general  education  is  already  finish- 
ed. With  us,  the  lad  commonly  goes  to 
work  at  the  business  itself  quite  as  soon 
as  he  has  the  faculties  for  learning  the 
sciences  connected  with  it.  If  the  school 
sends  him  to  it  with  a  love  of  know*ledge, 
this  will  be  of  more  value  to  him  than 
any  special  information. 
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As  Kr.  Spencer  is  here  considering  sci- 
ence merely  with  reference  to  its  import- 
ance in  earning  a  livelihood,  it  is  not 
beside  the  question  to  remark,  that  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  which  underlies  an 
operation  confers  no  practical  ability 
whatever.  No  one  sees  the  better  for  un- 
derstanding the  structure  of  the  eye  and 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  In  swim- 
ming  and  rowing,  a  senior  wrangler  has 
no  advantage  over  a  man  who  is  entirely 
ignorant  about  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure. 
As  far  as  money-getting  is  concerned, 
then,  science  will  not  bo  found  to  be  uni- 
versally serviceable.  Mf.  Spencer  gives 
instances,  indeed,  where  science  would 
prevent  very  expensive  blundering;  but 
the  true  inference  is,  not  that  the  blunder- 
ers should  learn  science,  but  that  they 
should  mind  their  own  business,  and  take 
the  opinion  of  scientific  men  about  theirs. 
"  Here  is  a  mine,"  says  he,  "  in  the  sink- 
ing of  which  many  shareholders  ruined 
themselves,  from  not  knowing  that  a  cer- 
tain fossil  belonged  to  the  old  red  sand- 
stone,  below  which  no  coal  is  found." 
Perhaps  they  were  misled  by  the  little 
knowledge  which  Pope  tells  us  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  If  they  had  been  entirely 
ignorant,  they  would  surely  have  called 
in  a  professional  geologist,  whose  opinion 
would  have  been  more  valuable  than  their 
own,  even  though  geology  had  taken  the 
place  of  classics  in  their  schooling. 
"Daily  are  men  induced  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  inventions  which  a  mere  tyro  in 
science  could  show  to  be  futile."  But 
these  are  men  whose  function  it  would 
always  be  to  lose  money,  not  make  it, 
whatever  you  might  teach  them.*  I  have 
great  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  learn- 
ing of  sciences  will  ever  be  found  a  ready 
way  of  making  a  fortune.  But  directly 
we  get  bej'ond  the  region  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  I  agree  most  cordially 
with  Mr.  Spencer  that  a  rational  knowl- 
edge  has  an  immense  superiority  over 

♦  "The  brewer,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  himself  tells  us, 
"  if  his  business  is  very  extensive,  finds  it  pay  to 
keep  a  chemist  on  the  premises"— pay  a  good  deal 
better,  I  suspect,  than  learning  chemistry  at 
school. 


empirical  knowledge.  And,  as  a  part  of 
their  education,  boys  should  be  taught  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
to  desire  rational  knowledge.  Much 
might  be  done  in  this  way  by  teaching, 
not  all  the  sciences  and  nothing  else,  but 
the  main  principles  of  some  one  science, 
which  would  enable  the  more  intelligent 
boys  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  "  a  rational  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena."  I  believe  this  addition  to  what 
was  before  a  literary  education  has  already 
been  made  in  some  of  our  leading  schools,  ' 
as  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.* 

Next,  Mr.  Spencer  would  have  instruc- 
tion in  the  proper  way  of  rearing  offspring 
form  a  part  of  his  curriculum.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of 
this  knowledge,  and  all  that  Mr.  Spencer 
says  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  pa- 
rents is,  unfortunately,  no  less  undeniable. 
But  could  this  knowledge  be  imparted 
early  in  life  ?  Young  people  would  natu- 
rally take  but  little  interest  in  it.  It  is  by 
parents,  or  at  least  by  those  who  have 
some  notion  of  the  parental  responsibility, 
that  this  knowledge  should  be  sought. 
The  best  way  in  which  we  can  teach  the 
young  will  be  so  to  bring  them  up  that, 
when  they  themselves  have  to  rear  chil- 
dren, the  remembrance  of  their  own  youth 
may  be  a  guide  and  not  a  beacon  to  them. 
But  more  knowledge  than  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  differ  from  Mr.  Spencer  only 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  acquiring  it. 

Next  comes  the  knowledge  which  fits  a 
man  for  the  discharge  of  his  factions  as 
a  citizen,  a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Arnold 
attached  great  importance  at  the  time  of 

*  Mr.  Helps,  who  bj  taste  and  talent  is  eminent- 
ly literary,  put  in  this  claim  for  science  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  higher  branches  of  metli- 
od  can  not  be  taught  at  first ;  but  you  may  begin 
by  teaching  orderliness  of  mind.  Collecting, 
classifying,  contrasting,  and  weighing  fkcts  are 
some  of  the  processes  by  which  method  is  taught. 
.  .  .  Scientific  method  may  be  acquired  without 
many  sciences  being  learnt ;  but  one  of  two  great 
branches  of  science  must  be  accurately  known.** 
iFriends  in  Council f  Education,)  Mr.  Helps, 
though  by  his  delightful  style  he  never  gives  the 
reader  any  notion  of  over-compression,  has  told 
us  more  truth  about  education  in  a  few  pages  than 
one  sometimes  meets  with  In  a  complete  treatise. 
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the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  which  deserves 
our  attention  all  the  more  in  consequence 
of  the  second.   But  what  knowledge  are 
we  to  give  for  this  purpose  ?  One  of  the 
subjects  which  seem  especially  suitable 
i3  history.   But  history,  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, is,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  useless. 
"  It  does  not  illustrate  the  right  principles 
of  political  action."   '*  The  great  mass  of 
historical  facts  are  facts  from  which  no 
conclusions  can  he  drawn — unorganizable 
facts,  and,  therefore,  facts  of  no  service  in 
establishing  principles  of  conduct,  which 
is  the  chief  use  of  facts.   Read  them  if 
you  like  for  amusement,  but  do  not  flatter 
yourself  they  aro  instructive."  About 
the  right  principles  of  political  action  we 
seem  s  >  compl  tely  at  sea  that,  perhaps, 
the  main  tUini^  we  can  do  for  the  young 
is  to  point  out  to  them  the  responsibilities 
which  will  hereafter  devolve  upon  them, 
and  the  danger,  both  to  the  state  and  the 
individual,  of  just  echoing  the  popular 
cry,  without  the  least  reflection,  according 
to  our  present  usage.   But  history,  as  it 
is  now  written  by  great  historians,  may 
be  of  some  use  in  training  the  young  botli 
to  be  citizens  and  men.   "  Reading  about 
the  fifteen  decisive  battles,  or  all  the  bat- 
tles in  iiistory,  would  not  make  a  man  a 
more  judicious  voter  at  the  next  election," 
says  Mr.  Spencer.  But  is  this  true  ?  The 
knowledge  of  w^hat  has  been  done  in 
other  times,  even  by  those  whose  corona- 
tion renders  them  so  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  knowledge  which  influences  a 
man's  whole  character,  and  may,  there- 
fore, afifect  particular  acts,  even  when  we 
ar9  unable  to  trace  the  connection.  As  it 
has  been  often  said,  the  effect  of  reading 
history  is,  in  some  respects,  the  same  as 
that  of  traveling.    Any   one  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  vein  might  ask,  "  If  a  man  has 
seen  the  Alps,  of  what  use  will  that  be  to 
him  in  weighing  out  groceries?"  Di- 
rectly, none  at  all ;  but  indirectly,  much. 
The  traveled  man  will  not  be  such  a  slave 
to  the  petty  views  and  customs  of  his 
trade  as  the  man  who  looks  on  his  county 
town  as  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
study  of  history,  like  traveling,  widens 
the  student's  mental  vision,  frees  him,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  bondage  of  the 
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present,  and  prevents  his  mistaking  con- 
ventionalities for  laws  of  nature.  It 
brings  home  to  him,  in  all  its  force,  the 
truth  that  **  there  are  also  people  beyond 
the  mountain"  (Hinter  dent  Berge  sind 
auch  Leute)y  that  there  are  higher  interests 
in  the  world  than  his  own  business  con- 
cerns, and  nobler  men  than  himself,  or 
the  best  of  his  acquaintance.  It  teaches 
him  what  men  are  capable  of,  and  thus 
gives  him  juster  views  of  his  race.  And 
to  have  all  this  truth  worked  into  the 
mind  contiibutes,  perhaps,  as  largely  to 
"complete  living"  as  knowledge  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  or  of  the  nonnal  rate 
of  pulsation.* 

I  think,  therefore,  that  tlie  works  of 
great  historians  and  biographers,  i^iich 
we  already  possess,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  education.  It  is  difiQcult  to 
estimate  the  value  of  history  according 
to  Mr.  Spencer's  idea,  as  it  has  yet  to  be 
written ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  if 
boys,  instead  of  reading  about  the  history 
of  nations  in  connection  with  their  lead- 
ing  men,  are  required  to  study  only  "  the 
progress  of  society,"  the  subject  will  at 
once  lose  all  its  interest  for  them ;  and, 
perhaps,  many  of  the  facts  communicated 
will  prove,  after  all,  no  less  unorganizable 
than  the  fifteen  decisive  battles. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  that  **  remaining  di- 
vision of  human  life  which  includes  the 
relaxations  and  amusements  filling  leis- 
ure  hours."  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us  that 
he  will  yield  to  none  in  the  value  he  at- 
taches to  aesthetic  culture  and  its  pleas- 
ures ;  but  if  he  does  not  value  the  fine 
arts  less,  he  values  science  more;  and 
painting,  music,  and  poetry  would  re- 
ceive as  little  encouragement  under  his 
dictatorship  as  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. "  As  the  fine  arts  and  belles- 

*Mr.  Mill  (wlio,  1)7  the  if^y,  wonld  leave  history 
entirely  to  private  reading,  Address  at  St,  An- 
drews, p.  21)  has  pointed  out  that "  there  Is  not  a 
fact  in  history  which  is  pot  susceptihle  of  as  many 
different  explanations  as  there  are  possible  theo- 
ries of  human  affairs,"  and  that  *'  history  is  not 
the  foundation  hut  the  verification  of  the  social 
science."  But  he  admits  that  what  we  know  of 
former  ages,  like  what  we  know  of  foreign  na- 
tions, is,  with  all  its  imperfecmess,  of  much  use, 
hy  correctiDg  the  narrowness  incident  to  personal 
experience."  (Dissertations,  vol.  1.,  p.  112.) 
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Icttei'd  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  life,  so 
should  they  occupy  the  leisure  part  of 
education."  This  language  is  indeed 
rather  obscure ;  but  the  only  meaning  I 
can  attach  to  it  is,  that  music,  drawing, 
poetry,  etc.,  may  be  taught  if  time  can  be 
found  when  all  other  knowledges  are  pro- 
vided for.  This  reminds  me  of  the  author 
whose  works  are  so  valuable  that  they 
w^ill  be  si ud led  when  Shakespeare  is  for- 
gotten— but  not  l)efore.  Any  one  of  the 
sciences  which  Mr.  Spencer  considers  so 
necessary  might  employ  a  lifetime. — 
Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  leisure 
part  of  education  when  education  in- 
cludes them  all?* 
But,  if  adopting  Mr.  Spencer's  own 

*  It  is  dlfllcult  to  treat  seriously  the  argumcQts 
by  which  Mr.  Spencer  endeavors  to  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  science  is  necessary  for  the  practice 
or  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts.  Of  course,  the 
highest  art  of  every  kind  is  based  on  science,  that 
is,  on  truths,  which  science  takes  cognizance  of 
and  explains;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
"without  science  there  can  be  neither  perfect 
production  nor  fUU  appreciation.*'  Mr  Spencer 
tells  us  of  mistakes  which  John  Lewis  and  Uossetti 
have  made  for  want  of  science.  Very  likely;  and 
had  those  gentlemen  devoted  much  of  tbelr  time 
to  science  we  should  never  have  heard  of  their 
blunders— or  of  their  pictures  either.  If  they 
were  to  paint  a  piece  of  woodwork,  a  carpenter 
might,  perhaps,  detect  something  amiss  in  the 
mitering.  If  they  painted  a  wall,  a  bricklayer 
might  point  out  that  with  their  arrangement  of 
stretchers  and  headers  the  wall  would  tumble 
down  for  want  of  a  proper  bond.  But  even  Mr. 
Spencer  would  not  wish  them  to  spend  their  time 
in  mastering  the  technicalities  of  every  handi- 
craa,  in  order  to  avoid  these  inaccuracies.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  painter  to  give  us  form  and 
color  as  they  reveal  themselves  to  the  eye,  not  to 
prepare  illustrations  of  scientiflc  text-books.  The 
physical  sciences,  however,  are  only  part  of  the 
painter's  necessary  acquirements,  according  to 
Hr.  Spencer.  *^  Ho  must  also  understand  how  the 
minds  of  spectators  will  be  affected  by  the  several 
peculiarities  of  his  work— a  question  in  psychol- 
ogy!'* Still  more  surprising  is  Mr.  Spencer's  dic- 
tum about  poetry.  "Its  rhythm,  its  strong  and 
numerous  metaphors,  its  hyperboles,  its  violent 
Inversions,  are  simply  exaggerations  of  the  traits 
of  excited  speech.  To  be  good,  therefore,  poetry 
must  pay  attention  to  those  laws  of  nervous  action 
which  excited  speech  obeys."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  poetry  can  pay  attention  to  anything.  The 
poeu  of  course,  must  not  violate  those  laws,  but, 
If  he  hat  paid  atUntlon  to  them  in  composing,  he 
will  do  well  to  present  his  MS.  to  the  local  news- 
paper. 


measure,  we  estimate  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge by  its  influence  on  action,  we  shall 
probably  rank  "  accomplishments  "  much 
higher  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
placed  in  the  schemes  of  educationists. 
Knowledge  and  skill  connected  with  the 
business  of  life  are,  of  necessity,  acquired 
in  the  discharge  of  business.  But  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  make  our 
leisure  valuable  to  ourselves^  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  others,  can  seldom  be 
gained  after  the  work  of  life  has  begun. 
And  yet  every  day  a  man  may  benefit  by 
possessing  such  an  ability,  or  may  suffer 
from  the  want  of  it.  One  whose  eyesight 
has  been  trained  by  drawing  and  painting 
finds  objects  of  interest  all  around  him, 
to  which  other  people  are  blind.  A  prim- 
rose by  the  river's  brim  is,  perhaps,  more 
to  him  who  has  a  feeling  for  its  form  and 
color  than  even  to  the  scientific  student, 
who  can  tell  all  about  its  classification 
and  component  parts.  A  knowledge  of 
music  is  often  of  the  greatest  practical 
service,  as  by  virtue  of  it,  its  possessor  is 
valuable  to  his  associates,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  having  a  constant  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  a  means  of  recreation  which  is 
most  precious  as  a  relief  from  the  cares 
of  life.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  best  poetry.  One  of 
the  first  reforms  in  our  school-course 
would  have  been,  I  should  have  thought, 
to  give  this  knowledge  a  much  more 
prominent  place;  but  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
signs it,  with  music  and  drawing,  to  the 
leisure  part  of  education."  Whether  a 
man  who  was  engrossed  by  science,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  except 
as  they  illustrated  scientiflc  laws,  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lives  of  great  men,  or 
with  any  history  but  sociology,  and  who 
studied  the  thoughts  and  emotions  ex- 
pressed by  our  great  poets  merely  with  a 
view  to  their  psychological  classification 
— whether  such  a  man  could  be  said  to 
"live  completely"  is  a  question  to  which 
every  one,  not  excepting  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  would  probably  return  the  same 
answer.  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  man 
which  Mr.  Spencer's  system  would  pro- 
duce where  it  was  most  successful. 
Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  the  conclu- 
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sions  arrived  at,  and  consider  how  far  I 
diflfer  from  Mr.  Spencer.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  one  study  which  is  suited  to 
train  the  faculties  of  the  mind  at  everj 
stage  of  its  development,  and  that  when 
we  have  decided  on  the  necessity  of  this 
or  that  knowledge,  we  must  consider  fur- 
ther  what  is  the  right  time  for  acquiring 
it  I  believe  that  intellectual  education 
should  aim,  not  so  much  at  communicat- 
ing facts,  however  valuable,  a^at  showing 
the  boy  what  true  knowledge  is,  and  giv- 
ing  him  the  power  and  the  dispontian  to 
acquire  it,  I  believe  that  the  exclusively 
scientific  teaching  which  Mr.  Spencer 
approves  would  not  effect  this.  It  would 
lead  at  best  to  a  very  one-sided  develop, 
ment  of  the  mind.  It  might  fail  to  en- 
gage  the  pupil's  interest  sufficiently  to 
draw  out  his  faculties,  and  in  this  case 
the  net  outcome  of  his  schooldays  would 
be  no  larger  than  at  present.  Of  the 
knowledges  which  Mr.  Spencer  recom- 
mends for  special  objects  some,  I  think, 
would  not  conduce  to  the  object,  and 
some  could  not  be  communicated  early 
in  life.  (1.)  For  indirect  self-preservation 
we  do  not  require  to  know  physiology, 
but  the  results  of  physiology.  (3.)  The 
science  ^hich  bears  on  special  pursuits 
in  life  has  not  in  many  cases  any  pecuni- 
ary value,  and  although  it  is  most  deslra- 
ble  that  every  one  should  study  the 
science  which  makes  his  work  intelligible 
to  him,  this  must  usually  be  done  when 
his  schooling  is  over.  The  school  will 
have  done  its  part  if  it  has  accustomed 
him  to  the  intellectual  processes  by  which 
sciences  are  learned,  and  has  given  him 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  value.* 
(3.)  The  right  way  of  rearing  and  train- 
ing children  should  be  studied  indeed, 

*Speakin£r  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
tiie  Industrial  arts,  Mr.  Mill  remarks:  Whether 
those  whose  specialty  they  are  will  learn  them  as 
a  branch  of  intelligence  or  as  a  mere  trade,  and 
whether  haying  learnt  them,  they  will  make  a 
wise  and  conscientious  use  of  them,  or  the  reverse, 
depends  less  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught  their  profession,  than  upon  what  sort  of 
mind  they  bring  to  it— what  kind  of  intelligence 
md^of  toneciince  the  general  system  of  education 
has  developed  in  them:* —Address  at  St.  Andrews, 

p,e. 
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but  not  by  the  children  themselves.  (4.) 
The  knowledge  which  fits  a  man  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  a  citizen  is  of  great 
importance,  and,  as  Dr.  Arnold  pointed 
out,  is  likely  to  be  entirely  neglected  by 
those  who  have  to  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hood. The  schoolmaster  should,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  neglect  this  subject 
with  those  of  his  pupils  whose  school- 
days will  soon  be  over,  but,  probably,  all 
that  he  can  do  is  to  cultivate  in  them  a 
sense  of  the  citizen's  duty,  and  a  capacity, 
for  being  their  own  teachers.*  (0.)  The 
knowledge  of  poetry,  belles-letters,  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  Mr.  Spencer  hands 
over  to  the  leisure  part  of  education,  is 
the  only  knowledge  in  his  programme 
which  I  think  should  most  certainly  form 
a  prominent  part  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  school. 

I  therefore  differ,  though  with  great  re- 
spect, from  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  arrived.  But  I  heartily 
agree  with  him  that  we  are  bound  to  in- 
quire into  the  relative  value  of  knowl- 
edges, and  if  I  take,  as  I  should  willingly 
do,  Mr.  Spencer's  test,  and  ask  how  does 
this  or  that  knowledge  influence  action, 
(Including  in  our  inquiry  its  influence  on 
mind  and  character,  through  which  it 
bears  upon  action),  I  think  we  should 
banish  from  our  schools  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  taught  in  them,  besides 
those  old  tormentors  of  youth  (laid,  I 
fancy,  at  last — requuMant  in  pace) — the 
Propria  qua  Maribus  and  its  kindred  ab- 
surdities. What  we  sJunUd  teach  is,  of 
course,  not  so  easily  decided  as  what  we 
sTiould  not. — From  Euays  on  Educational 
Uefonners,'^  by  Robebt  Hebbebt  Quick, 
noticed  in  March  JVb.  of  Joubnal. 

♦vide  Mill.-Addres3,  p.  67. 


A  Massachusetts  editor  is  inclined  to 
approve  an  English  teacher's  plan  in  ex- 
amining schools  to  pass  a  newspaper 
about  among  the  children,  and  require 
each  to  read  from  it,  and  to  explain  the 
allusions  to  events,  institutions  and  per- 
sons.  

We  possess  only  that  which  we  com- 
prehend. 
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Some  Bemtrki  on  the  Report  of  Preildeat  Eliot 
npon  1  NttloMl  VnlTenltf . 

\  .v.. 

In  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  the  sub- 
ject of  a  National  University  was  some- 
what considered. 

The  project  found  some  warm  friends 
in  that  illustrious  body.  It  found  no  en- 
emies there.  From  time  to  time  since 
that  date  the  measure  has  been  discussed 
in  an  intermittent,  peripatetic  sort  of  way. 
It  never  has  received  the  support  it  de- 
served. But  that  fact  is  readily  explained. 

Until  very  recently  the  dominant  school 
in  American  politics  has  been  one  which 
taught  that  we  had  no  nation,  but  only  a 
congeries  of  States ;  that  what  is  called 
the  Federal  Government  was  intended 
rather  for  ornament  than  for  use ;  that  in 
our  political  system  it  supplied  about  the 
same  office  which  in  the  economy  of  a 
ship  is  supplied  by  the  figure-head ;  that 
it  was  expected  to  keep  its  head  turned 
constantly  in  the  direction  the  ship  was 
sailing;  look  very  pert  and  keep  very 
still,  while  the  motions  of  the  vessel  were 
controlled  solely  by  other  agents,  station- 
ed on  the  deck  or  in  the  rigging;  that  it 
could  do  nothing  unlesij  expressly  author- 
ized by  tlie  representatives  of  all  the 
States ;  that  it  could  not  lawfully  even 
chastise  a  rebellion  when  the  revolt  was 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  a  State. 

Of  course,  while  such  teachings  pre- 
vailed, it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  ideas  of  a  University,  to  be  founded 
and  controlled  by  national  authority 
would  be  very  generally  embraced.  But 
even  while  that  school  prevailed  the  pro- 
ject encountered  no  open  hostility.  That 
school  no  longer  prevails.  We  are  now, 
in  1873,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  first 
Centennial  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence.  And  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  an  avowed  enemy  of  a  Na- 
tional University. 

History  has  hitherto  limited  the  march 
of  Republics  to  the  brief  and  beaten 
path,  from  liberty,  through  wealth  and 
luxury,  on  to  vice  and  barbarism.  If  any 
one  wor.ld  take  an  observation  to  see  how 


far  and  how  fast  we  have  run,  they  can 
note  that  in  our  first  century  we  have 
made  the  first  obstruction  to  national  cul- 
ture. That  is  significant.  It  is  more  sig- 
nificant tliat  this  first  obstruction  comes 
from  Massachusetts. 

When  Massachusetts  had  already  turned 
her  back  on  slave-holding,  she  still,  in 
the  interest  of  her  young  but  most  ambi- 
tious commerce,  insisted  on  slave  trading. 
Has  Massachusetts  any  local  interest 
now  of  such  transcendent  importance  as 
will  warrant  her  in  flinging  herself  across 
tlie  path  of  the  national  progress  ? 

Massachusetts  has  not  yet  done  so. 
The  obstruction  referred  to  was  not  in- 
terposed by  Massachusetts.  It  simply 
came  from  that  State.  Stranger  still,  it 
came  from  Cambridge.  Palestine  mar- 
veled tliat  a  Savior  should  come  out  of 
Nazareth.  We  must  marvel  that  an  ob- 
struction to  the  cause  of  education  should 
come  out  of  Harvard. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  August  last  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  appeal^ 
ed  at  Elmira  before  a  national  convention 
of  educators  to  protest  against  a  National 
University. 

It  was  in  Aug^uMy  1787,  that  James  Mad- 
ison, not  of  Massachusetts,  but  of»Virgin- 
ia;  not  a  professional  teacher  but  a  prac- 
tical statesman,  moved  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia  to  clothe  Congress  with  the 
express  power  to  establish  such  a  univer- 
sity. 

President  Eliot  called  his  remonstrance 
a  report.  But  who  instructed  him  to 
make  a  report,  and  who  advised  him  to 
make  thai  report  do  not  appear. 

He  treats  the  subject  in  three  parts  or 
chapters,  so  to  speak.  The  first  two  have 
some  value.  In  the  first  he  sketches  the 
history  of  the  National  Education  Socie- 
ty in  its  connection  with  the  University 
project.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  tkat 
as  early  as  1869  that  large  and  philan- 
thropic organization  assembled  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  quite  unanimously  resolved 
"that  a  great  American  University  is  a 
leading  want  of  American  education;'* 
that  the  association  has  ever  since  ad- 
hered to  that  declaration,  and  has  done 
what  such  an  association  could  do  to 
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promote  the  establishment  of  such  a  uni- 
versity. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  proceeds  to 
criticise  at  length  two  several  bills  which 
were  presented  to  the  last  Congress,  each 
proposing  the  founding  of  a  university. 
The  bills  were  simply  presented  and  re- 
ferred. JN  o  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
either  of  them.  Doubtless  they  were  im- 
perfect. It  is  the  business  of  legislation 
and  the  work  of  time  to  perfect  them.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  first  charter 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
The  organic  act  of  Harvard  itself  was 
not.  That  ancient  constitution  was  agreed 
to  in  the  following  words : 

"The  court  agreed  to  give  £400  toward 
a  schoale  or  eoUedgey  "whereof  £200  to  be 
paid  next  yeare,  and  £200  when  the  work 
is  finished,  and  the  next  court  to  appoint 
icTieare  and  what  building." 

On  that  slight  foundation  was  stai'ted 
what  has  since  become  the  noble  univer- 
sity over  which  Mr.  Eliot  presides.  Had 
the  statesmen  of  Massachusetts  then 
urged  the  defects  in  that  charter,  as  an 
argument  against  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  college,  we  might  never  have  been 
permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of 
Harvard. 

Still  his  criticism  is  not  without  value. 

For  an  obvious  reason  It  was  far  from 
his  purpose  to  indicate  what  provisions 
such  a  charter  should  contain. 

Otherwise  we  can  not  doubt  his  criti- 
cism would  have  possessed  great  value. 

But,  as  it  happens,  he  could  not  expose 
the  wrong  without  suggesting  the  right. 
He  could  not  well  point  out  what  provis- 
ions such  a  bill  ought  not  to  contain 
without  giving  a  hint,  at  least,  of  those 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  contain. 
In  this  regard,  tlierefore,  his  labor  is 
useful. 

It  is  of  use  in  another  respect.  He  has 
unwittingly  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  authors  of  those  bills,  by  passing  their 
work  with  so  few  exceptions.  The  friends 
of  the  measure,  whoever  they  may  be, 
should  take  courage,  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  attempts  to  frame  the  great  pur- 
pose into  law  has  been  so  little  criticised 
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by  one  so  competent,  not  to  say  so  eager, 
for  the  task. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to 
discuss  the  justice  of  President  Eliot's 
criticisms.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  he 
exposes  more  defects  in  the  bills  reviewed 
than  in  the  reviewer,  is  a  question  on 
which  men  may  difler. 

One  of  his  criticisms,  however,  de- 
serves mention  here : 

He  objects  to  both  bills,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  locate  the  university  in  Washing- 
ton. He  reminds  the  country  that  there 
are  in  it  seven  cities,  every  one  of  which 
"  is  vastly  more  important  to  the  country 
than  Washington."  Doubtless.  And  what 
then  ?  It  is  said  that  seven  cities  once 
contended  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
place  where  Homer  uas  born.  The  world 
could  attend  upon  such  a  debate  without 
detriment.  But  if  seven  cities  had  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  being  the  place 
where  Homer  shotdd  be  born,  it  might 
have  fared  ill  with  Homer,  and  the  world 
might  have  been  without  the  Iliad  even 
until  now.  As  President  Eliot's  aim 
avow^edly  is  to  prevent  the  location  of  a 
university  anywhere,  his  appeal  to  urban 
jealousies  may  be  well  timed.  But  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  the  President 
of  Harvard  to  borrow  the  tactics  ef  town 
meetings  in  resisting  a  measure  moved  in 
the  interest  of  education.  He  will  re- 
member that  the  association  which  he 
addressed  had  declared  a  national  uni- 
versity to  be  a  "  leading  want,"  not  of  any 
American  city,  but  of  American  educa- 
tion. He  will  doubtless  concede,  that  if 
the  want  is  to  be  supplied  at  all  the  uni- 
versity must  be  located  somewhere.  He, 
perhaps,  can  be  persuaded  that  if  it  were 
proposed  to  locate  such  an  institution 
anywhere  else,  even  in  Boston,  adversa- 
ries, with  but  a  fraction  of  his  learning 
or  his  character,  could  have  sounded  the 
alarm  to  local  jealousy  "with  as  much 
alacrity  and  possibly  with  as  much  eflect 
as  he  has  done. 

After  all,  it  remains  that  if  such  a  uni- 
versity is  to  be  established  it  may  as  w^ell 
be  in  Washington  as  elsewhere.  And 
there  are  three  reasons  why  it  should  be 
in  Washington  and  not  elsew^hcre: 
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First.  Some  lawyers  think  that  Con. 
gress  derives  its  authority  to  establish  a 
university  solely  from  the  clause  which 
gives  it  supreme  legislative  control  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  of 
course  it  must  be  placed  within  the  Dis- 
trict  or  not  placed  anywhere. 

Second.  There  is  in  Washington  mate- 
rial  indispensable  to  a  tlioroughly-equip- 
ped  university,  which  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  cannot  be  provided  without 
great  expense.  Of  this  character  are  the 
Observatory,  the  Congressional  Library, 
the  Bureau  of  Patents,  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Education,  the  Coast  Survey  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Third.  The  Departments  now  collect  a 
great  many  young  men  who  would  help 
stock  the  classes  in  the  university,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  university 
would  soon  collect  thousands  of  young 
men  who  would  equip  the  departments 
better  and  cheaper  than  they  have  ever 
been  equipped. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  tliat 
such  a  university,  properly  endowed, 
would  in  two  decades,  if  not  in  one,  col. 
lect  classes  of  young  men  who  would 
perform  the  clerical  work  of  the  J)epart- 
ments  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done, 
and  at  an  annual  saving  of  cost  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  expenditure  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

If  it  were  resolved  that  a  national  uni- 
versity should  be,  and  the  only  question 
to  be  settled  was  where  it  should  be,  these 
three  considerations  of  themselves  might 
justify  the  selection  of  Washington  in- 
stead of  another  city. 

But  the  great  question  is.  Shall  the  Na. 
tional  Government  establish  a  university? 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  man  as 
President  Eliot  should  answer  such  a 
question  in  the  negative.  The  reasons 
he  assigns  in  support  of  that  answer 
seem  stranger  still. 

There  are  those  who  may  think  the  ex- 
penditure demanded  by  such  an  enter- 
prise  is  beyond  the  present  ability  of  the 
National  Treasury. 

President  Eliot  does  not  plead  the  pov- 
erty of  the  treasury. 

There  may  be  those  who  think  the 


founding  of  such  an  institution  is  outside 
of  tlie  constitutional  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

President  Eliot  does  not  plead  the  lim- 
itations of  the  Constitution. 

There  may  be  those  who  think  the  pro- 
vision already  made  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture is  sufficient — that  our  schools  are 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  our  scholars. 

President  Eliot  does  not  say  that 

His  position  is  that  such  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Government.  His  language  is: 

"  There  is  then  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  Government  to  establish  a  National 
University." 

"  The  general  notion  that  a  beneficent 
government  should  provide  and  control 
an  elaborate  organization  for  teaching, 
just  as  it  maintains  an  army,  a  navy  or  a 
post  office,  is  of  European  origin,  being 
a  legitimate  corroUary  to  the  theory  of 
government  by  divine  right." 

This  comes  f^om  the  head  of  Harvard 
University,  that  noble  outgrowth  of  one 
of  the  earliest  laws  ever  enacted  on  this 
continent.  The  men  who  enacted  it 
had  rather  conspicuously  remonstrated 
against  "  the  theory  of  government  by 
divine  right." 

This  comes  from  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts. That  State  has  not  been  distin- 
guished for  her  attachment  to  the  the- 
ory of  government  by  divine  right."  She 
is  rather  distinguished  "  for  an  elaborate 
organization  for  teaching,"  provided  and 
controlled  by  government. 

Does  President  Eliot  speak  for  Massa- 
chusetts to-day?  Alas,  how  very  dead 
Horace  Mann  must  be !  How  long  is  it 
since  Massachusetts  declared  by  the  lips 
of  Horace  Mann,  that  legislators  and 
rulers  are  responsible  ?  In  our  country, 
and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the 
honored  name  of  statesman  who  does 
not  include  the  highest  practicable  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of 
administration.  He  may  have  eloquence, 
he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history, 
jurisprudence,  and  by  them  he  might 
claim,  in  other  countries,  the  elevated 
rank  of  a  statesman;  but,  unless  he 
speaks,  plans,  lators  at  all  timci  and  in 
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all  places  for  the  culture  and  education  i 
of  tlie  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  can  not 
be  an  American  statesman.'* 

Has  the  wisdom  of  Horace  Mann  be- 
come foolishness  in  the  ejes  of  Massa- 
chusetts ?  Or  has  the  wisdom  of  Massa- 
chusetts become  foolishness  in  the  eyes 
of  President  Eliot? 

"MoreoTer,"  argues  the  latter,  "for 
most  Americans  these  arguments  prove  a 
great  deal  too  much ;  for  if  they  have  the 
least  tendency  to  persuade  us  that  Gov- 
ernment should  direct  any  part  of  secu- 
lar  education,  with  how  much  greater 
force  do  they  apply  to  the  conduct  by 
government  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  people."       ♦      ♦       *       *  * 

"These  propositions  are  indeed  the 
main  arguments  for  an  established  re- 
ligion." 

But  in  Massachusetts,  government  has 
directed  a  great  part  of  secular  education, 
and  yet  has  attempted  no  control  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  people.  In  all 
the  New  England  States,  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  government  takes 
more  or  less  care  for  the  mental  culture 
of  the  people,  but  in  none  of  them  does 
it  assume  any  direction  of  their  religious 
culture.  On  the  contrary,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria  and  other  European  States 
have  long  been  strict  to  prescribe  a  reli- 
gion to  their  subjects,  but  until  recently 
have  given  little  heed  lo  their  education. 
In  fact  the  President  of  Harvard  has 
simply  reversed  the  whole  practice  and 
logic  of  governments.  The  rule  has  been 
that  those  which  assumed  a  divine  right 
to  reign  have  felt  no  dependence  upon 
popular  intelligence,  and  have  made  little 
or  no  provision  for  it.  But  governments 
which  emanate  from  the  people  can  not, 
if  they  try  rid  themselves  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  stream  will  be  as  the 
fountain. 

In  iucfi,  "  government  and  law,  which 
ought  to  be  the  allies  of  justice  and  the 
eternal  foes  of  violence  and  wrong,  will 
he  moulded  into  the  similitude  of  the 
public  mind,  and  will  answer  to  it,  as  in 
water,  face  answereth  to  face." 

Such  governments  cannot  degrade  the 


standard  of  popular  intelligence  without 
self  degradation. 

And  it  is  observable  also  that  govern- 
ments which  systematically  neglect  the 
care  of  the  minds  are  very  apt  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  cure  of  the  souls  of 
their  subjects,  while  those  which  honest- 
ly enlighten  the  minds  of  their  people 
do  not  care  or  do  not  dare  to  lay  a  shackle 
on  their  souls. 

President  Eliot  can  not  have  failed  to 
discover  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  office  of  secular  and  that  of 
spiritual  teacher. 

In  science  mankind  is  pretty  well 
agreed  what  to  teach.  The  facts  of  sci- 
ence most  men  will  receive  without  a 
surgical  operation. 

The  State  which  undertakes  to  propa- 
gate those  facts  has  only  to  build  and  not 
to  destroy.  It  fills  a  void  already  exist- 
ing, and  is  not  obliged  to  make  one.  But 
in  religion  men  are,  unhappily,  not  quite 
agreed  what  to  teach.  The  State  which 
undertakes  to  propagate  religion  has  to 
tear  down  a  great  deal  in  order  to  build 
a  litUe. 

To  establish  one  religion  it  must  pro- 
scribe a  good  many ;  and  all  history  testi- 
fies that  no  surgery  is  so  cruel  as  that  to 
which  governments  have  resorted  to  in- 
culcate religious  persuasions. 

President  Eliot  is  right  when  he  says, 
"religion  is  the  supreme  human  interest." 
*  True  religion  is  indeed.  How  do  we 
know  that  it  is  not,  rightly  considered, 
the  ordy  human  interest  ?  When  the  world 
shall  be  properly  enlightened  how  do  we 
know  but  it  will  discover  after  all  that 
Jesus  was  right  when  he  assured  us  that 
if  we  would  once  find  the  kingdom  of 
God,  food  and  clothing  and  other  things 
would  be  easily  attainable,  in  fact  thrown 
in. 

The  reason  why  American  governments 
are  not  permitted  to  assume  control  of 
spiritual  culture  is  not  that  religion  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance.  It  is  plainly 
because  govenment  does  not  know  emvgh. 
For  centuries  governments  thought  them- 
selves competent  to  the  task,  and  attempt- 
ed it.  Their  success  has  not  been  approv- 
ed by  the  general  sentiment  of  this  coun- 
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try.  But  President  Eliot  speaks  with  sig- 
nificant accuracy  whci^  he  implies  that 
the  idea  of  an  established  church  is  un- 
welcome only  to  most  Americans.  He  is 
not  blind  to  the  tact  that  part  of  the 
American  people  fondly  cherish  that 
idea.  But  that  portion  of  our  people  are 
not  the  friends  of  a  national  university. 
They  are  quite  as  little  the  friends  of 
Harvard.  Still  less  are  they  the  friends 
of  public  schools. 

Representatives  of  that  party  but  a  few 
days  since  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  and 
there — 

Besolvedy  That  the  system  of  State  education 
now  established  in  most  of  tbe  States,  by  Its  fkil- 
lire  to  provide  proper  Instruction  for  the  young 
and  Its  enllgbtenlng  the  head  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  the  heart  culture,  meets  with  our  unquali- 
fied reprobation,  unjustly  taxing,  as  It  does,  a 
large  c!ass  of  our  people  who  cannot,  without 
danger  to  the  faith  and  morality  ol  their  offspring, 
avail  themf elves  of  Its  advantages." 

Such  men  are  charlatans  who  would 
impose  on  mankind  a  creed  w^hich  they 
themselves  do  not  believe,  or  they  are 
cowards,  who  fear  that  Christ's  gospel 
will  be  rejected  if  offered  to  the  human 
understanding  strengthened  by  the  meat 
of  science  unmingled  with  the  saliva  of 
a  church  catechism.  President  Eliot 
doubtless  does  not  mean  to  be  the  ally  of 
that  party.  But  it  is  an  ill  omen  that  he 
appears  to  demand  that  the  Government 
shall  abandon  the  cause  of  secular  educa- 
tion because  it  leads  to  a  State  religion, 
while  that  other  and  larger  party  de- 
mands the  same  abandonment  because  it 
does  not  lead  to  a  State  religion. 

Unquestionably  "religion  is  the  su- 
preme  human  interest."  How  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  almost  two  thousand 
years  after  the  resurrection,  Christian  ef- 
fort is  distracted  still  by  the  claims  of  so 
many  churches,  and  yet,  numerous  as 
they  are,  that  one-half  the  v/orld  abjures 
them  all  ?  If  human  endeavor  could  ex- 
pound the  supreme  human  interest  to  su- 
preme human  ignorance,  would  it  not  be 
already  better  understood  than  it  is  ?  Not 
alone  the  pillars  of  the  true  State,  but 
the  altars  of  the  true  Church  await  the 
support  of  a  higher  and  more  general 
intellectual  culture. 


When  the  human  understanding  shall 
be  enlarged  and  properly  strengthened 
by  the  inculcations  of  unerring  science, 
by  that  knowledge  which  Bacon  declares 
to  be  "  nothing  but  a  representation  of 
truth,"  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  a  reli- 
gion sustained  by  the  arbitrary  rescript 
of  a  State ;  but  we  snail  have  a  SUte  made 
stable  by  the  precepts  of  religion—  a  re- 
ligion not  resting  on  superstition  and 
embraced  by  bigotry,  but  a  religion  rest, 
ing  on  revelation  and  approved  by  rea- 
son. Then  the  spirit  of  Jesus  will  ap- 
pear again  treading  down  the  floods  of 
anarchic  violence,  and  His  resistless 
voice  will  once  more  be  heard  command- 
ing all  human  turbulence  "  be  still." 

It  is  possible  President  Eliot  does  act 
mean  to  exclude  all  government  from  the 
work  of  education,  but  only  to  exclude 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

His  argument  is  not  consistent  with 
that  restricted  view.  Nor  could  an  ar- 
gument consistent  with  that  view  be 
framed. 

Manifestly  education  is  a  matter  of 
private  concern  only,  or  it  is  matter  of 
public  concern  also.  If  of  private  con- 
cern it  should  be  left  to  the  individual, 
and  all  government  should  let  it  alone. 
But  if  of  public  concern  government 
should  attend  to  it.  Not  any  one  govern- 
ment exclusively,  but  every  government 
clothed  with  any  authority  over  the  pub- 
lic welfare  should  contribute  to  the  work 
according  to  its  ability  and  its  opportu- 
nity. Undoubtedly,  under  our  political 
system,  the  work  is  left  mainly  to  the 
control  of  the  several  States,  but  if  the 
National  Government  can  help,  it  should. 

It  is  possible  also  that  President  Eliot 
does  not  mean  to  exclude  Government 
from  the  work  of  primary  education,  but 
only  from  that  of  secondary  or  academic 
instruction.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  education  of  the  citizen  is  of  value  to 
the  State  or  it  is  not. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  partial  education 
is  of  some  value,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  thorough  education  is  of  more  value. 
Besides,  it  was  in  this  precise  way  that 
the  builders  of  our  National  Government 
intended  it  should  aid  the  cause  of  men- 
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tal  culture.  It  was  in  this  precise  way 
that  Washington  and  Madison  so  inces- 
santly urged  the  Government  to  aid. 

And  it  is  only  in  this  way  of  founding 
central  schools,  like  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, that  the  National  Government  can 
well  aid. 

ABOVE  THE  C0HH05  SCHOOLS. 

An  education,  such  as  is  furnished  in 
our  ungraded  common  schools,  valuable 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  is  not  all  that 
the  youth  of  the  State  ought  to  receive. 
It  does  not  make  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  that  give  character  and  dignity  to 
a  Commonwealth  and  manage  its  affairs 
in  the  best  manner.  By  itself  it  would 
dwarf  our  whole  people  by  not  giving 
them  room  to  grow.  The  culture  it  fur- 
nishes is  not  deep,  nor  broad,  nor  high, 
nor  rich  enough.  Something  above  the 
common  schools  is  wanted.  What  are  we 
doing  in  that  direction  ?  Our  statistics  in 
this  department  of  education  are  lament- 
ably deficient,  but  it  is  possible,  perhaps, 
to  approximate  the  right  results.  The 
school  superintendents  of  the  State,  report 
1,433  schools  in  which  the  higher  branch- 
es are  taught.  These  include  High 
schools,  graded  schools  with  departments 
for  higher  instruction,  and  ungraded 
schools  with  a  few  pupils  studying  one  or 
more  of  the  higher  branches.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  studying  the  higher 
branches  in  each  of  these  schools  does 
not  exceed  twenty,  which  would  make  the 
whole  number  28,660.  If  to  this  number 
we  add  2,000  for  the  pupils  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  are  in  the  High  schools 
and  advanced  departments  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
30,660,  or  about  one  out  of  thirty  of  the 
children  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  who  are  studying  one  or  more 
branches  beyond  the  mere  elementary 
course  prescribed  by  law. 

The  late  census,  the  results  of  which  in 
respect  to  these  itemj  do  not  differ  veiy 
widely  from  the  facts  asi  reported  by  the 
superintendents,  sets  Pennsylvania  down 
as  having  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
academies  with  10,987  pupils,  and  four 
hundred  private  day  and  boarding  schools 


with  16,100,  the  number  of  pupils  in  both 
classes  of  schools  being  27,087.  If  half 
of  these  pupils  study  the  higher  branches, 
and  that  is  a  high  estimate,  it  will  give 
us  13,594  as  the  number  of  "upper" 
scholars  in  this  class  of  schools. 

In  this  computation  we  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  Normal  schools 
and  Normal  institutes,  for  all  of  them  im- 
part academical  instruction.  About  8,000 
students  attended  these  institutions  the 
past  year  and  probably  two-thirds  of  them 
studied  one  or  more  of  the  higher  branch- 
es ;  and,  if  so,  the  addition  made  here  to 
the  number  engaged  in  higher  studies 
should  be  2,000. 

Summing  up,  we  find  some  45,000  out 
of  the  1,200,000  persons  of  school  age  in 
the  State,  or  out  of  the  900,000  children 
attending  school  the  past  year,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  knowledge  beyond  the  ele- 
ments. The  number  of  those  who  will 
pursue  to  any  considerable  extent  a  lib- 
eral course  of  learning  is  much  smaller. 
Superficial  as  must  be  the  education  of 
the  masses  under  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  is  indicated  by  these  facts,  sad 
as  is  the  thought  that  so  much  of  the  tal- 
ent that  is  born  in  the  State  must  go  to 
waste,  earnest  as  should  be  the  efforts 
made  to  remove  the  defects  in  the  system 
which  produce  the  evil,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  figures  do  not  show  something 
worse.  Several  times  recently,  in  a  public 
manner,  I  have  stated  that  while  our  com- 
mon schools  are  making  very  rapid  pro- 
gress, secondary  and  higher  education 
amongst  us  is  standing  still  if  not  going 
backwards.  In  this  statement  further  in- 
vestigation satisfies  me  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  now  believe  there  never  was  a 
time  in  all  her  history  when  Pennsylvania 
had  so  many  young  persons,  relatively  to 
her  population,  studying  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  as  she  has  at  this 
time.  Most  of  the  old  classical  acade- 
mies have  indeed  died  out,  but  their  place 
is  more  than  supplied  by  the  graded 
schools,  High  schools,  Normal  schools 
and  a  new  race  of  academies  and  semina- 
ries. Not  so  large  a  proportion  of  stu- 
I  dents,  perhaps,  in  these  *' upper  schools" 
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study  Latin  and  Qreek  as  was  formerly 
the  case ;  but  for  better  or  worse,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they 
are  studying  the  sciences  instead.  Not  so 
large  a  proportion,  perhaps,  go  up  from 
them  to  the  colleges  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  in  the  classic  languages ;  but  pro- 
portionally many  more  seek  further  in- 
struction in  scientific  and  technical 
schools.  This  statement  is  made  with 
great  gratification;  and  yet  the  condition 
of  our  common  schools  is  so  much  more 
flourishing  than  that  of  the  schools  im- 
mediately above  them  as  to  reveal  plainly 
the  neglect  which  the  latter  have  suffered. 
If  we  are  not  to  stunt  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  feeding  them  exclusively  upon 
the  weakest  of  mental  food,  more  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  something 
stronger  and  more  nutritive.  What  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  ?  Two  thingB,  I 
think. 

1.  Encourage  in  all  proper  ways  tlie 
grading  of  public  schools  wherever  they 
can  be  graded,  and  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  them  of  High  schools 
and  departments  for  higher  instruction. 
The  number  of  graded  schools  has  been 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  ten 
years;  this  rate  of  growth  must  be  kept 
up.  It  would  be  a  Judicious  expenditure 
of  money  to  grant,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  States,  a  special  appropriation  out 
of  the  common  school  fund  to  every  pub- 
lic High  school. 

2.  Academies  and  seminaries,  with  ac- 
commodations for  boarding,  when  coming 
up  to  a  certain  standard  in  their  build- 
ings,  equipments,  course  of  study  and 
corps  of  instructors  should  be  recognized 
by  legislative  enactment  as  filling  an  im- 
portant  place  in  our  system  of  education 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  occupied.  Insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  now  existing  would 
enter  upon  a  more  vigorous  life  and  new 
ones  would  spring  up  in  many  places,  if, 
while  not  encroaching  upon  their  indi- 
viduality or  denominational  predilections, 
the  State  instead  of  frowning  upon  them, 
would  publicly  recognize  them  as  co- 
workers in  the  great  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.   I  believe  that  by 


judicious  legislation  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  dollar  of  money  on  the 
part  of  tlie  State,  some  hundreds  of  acad- 
emies and  seminaries,  planted  in  every 
county  and  almost  every  town,  might  be 
made  to  work  in  entire  imison  with  the 
common  school  system,  being  to  a  proper 
extent  under  the  supervision  of  its  ofllcers 
and  fed  by  pupils  from  its  ungraded 
schools. 

Above  all,  our  people  must  be  enlight- 
ened with  I'espect  to  the  value  of  higher 
education.  The  fact  previously  stated 
that  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  our 
youth  take  a  single  step  beyond  the  near- 
est common  ungraded  school  course, 
shows  a  public  sentiment  that  must  be 
changed  and  quickly.  Stones  must  no 
longer  be  given  our  children,  when  they 
are  asking  for  bread.— .Report  of  Hon.  J. 
P.  WiCKERBHAM,  SUlU  8upt.  Peuna.,  1878. 

[It  is  presumed  that  the  per  centum  is 
lower  in  Wisconsin-probably  much  lower ; 
but  until  statistics  are  gathered,  it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.— iSStfo.  J<mr,  Ed.'\ 

,  GOMPULSOBY  EDVCAnON  IS  ILLINOIS. 

There  is  a  bill  for  Compulsory  Educa-*"^ 
tion  now  under  consideration  in  the  Illi-  ^ 
nois  Legi8lature,which  by  the  moderation 
of  its  provisions  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
details,  presents  the  entire  question  of 
enforced  instruction  freed  from  most  of 
the  complications  which  embarrass^  it  in 
other  places.   It  provides  that  every  pa- 
rent or  guardian  of  a  child  between  the  . 
ages  of  nine  and  fourteen,  who  resides  in 
a  district  where  there  is  a  school  within  , 
two  miles,  shall  send  the  child  to  some  ' 
school  for  at  least  three  months  of  each 
year,  unless  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  home,  or  unless  the  child 
is  reasonably  proficient  in  the  ordinary  ^ 
branches  of  English  education.    It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  school  ofllcers  to 
prosecute  for  any  violation  of  this  duty 
occurring  in  their  respective  districts,  the 
penalty  assigned  being  from  one  to  five 
dollars  for  each  week  (not  exceeding 
thirteen  weeks  in  any  year)  during  which 
the  law  is  violated.    A  neglect  of  this 
duty,  after  proper  notice  has  been  given, 
subjects  the  school  officers  to  a  penalty  of 
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from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
neglect  ProTision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
ply  of  books  to  indigent  children,  and  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  suitable  cloth- 
ing, to  supply  that  also.  This  bill  was 
somewhat  Mly  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  although  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  it  finally  passed. 
It  has  received  its  first  reading  in  the 
Senate,  but  has  not  yet  come  up  for  final 
actioi). 

The  opposition  to  this  and  to  similar 
measures  rests  of  course  upon  the  broad 
principle,  which  is  now  never  denied,  that 
the  ideal  of  government  is  the  least  pos- 
sible interference  with  the  individual  and 
the  family.  But  it  is  evident  on  the  other 
hand  that  there  are  certain  matters  of  such 
vital  interest  to  the  very  existence  of 
society  that  the  State  cannot  remain 
stranger  to  them.  The  public  health  is 
one  of  these  interest.  No  plea  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  ever  considered  valid  to 
uphold  a  man  in  sustaining  a  nuisance 
which  is  likely  to  breed  a  pestilence 
1  nong  his  neighbors ;  and  no  man  is  Jus- 
tified in  resisting  any  scheme  of  sanitary 
regulations  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  body  politic  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  health.  It  may  be  said  that  ignor- 
ance  is  an  evil  of  such  dangerous  import- 
ance to  the  public  welfare  that  the  same 
compulsory  measures  of  correction  are 
necessary.  No  man  can  be  a  safe  citizen 
of  a  republican  government  who  votes 
for  the  enactment  of  laws  which  he  is  un- 
able  to  read ;  and  the  State,  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  may  seem  to  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  his  child  shall  not 
grow  up  in  equal  ignorance.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  agree  in  regarding  a  system  of 
gratuitous  education  as  desirable,  but 
there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a  system 
of  compulsory  instruction.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  power  to  provide  for 
it  does  come  within  the  legitimate  prov- 
ince of  the  State,  but  the  expediency  of 
exercising  that  power  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing the  most  thorough  consideration. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits,  but  the  experience  of  years  has 


shown  that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  intelligence  to  say  just  what 
degree  of  severity  in  the  is  most  effectual 
and  most  easily  executed.  The  details  of 
any  law  for  compulsory  education  are 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance.  If 
the  law  be  oppressive  or  vexatious  in  any 
of  its  provisions,  so  as  to  exite  against  it 
the  hostility  of  the  ignorant  classes  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended,^  it  will  be 
virtually  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
In  a  country  the  basis  of  whose  political 
system  is  the  independent  township,  it  is 
impracticable  to  carry  any  law  into  effect 
the  details  of  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  general  domestic  sense  of  the  citi- 
zens.  Such  laws,  when  they  are  passed, 
after  a  short  period  of  annoying  and 
rather  demoralizing  contests,  remain  as 
dead  letters  upon  tlie  statute  books,  to  the 
scandal  and  the  detriment  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  matter  is  ' 
free  from  some  of  the  complications  which 
attend  it  here,  and  the  need  of  some  such 
measure  is  very  apparent.  In  1870,  out 
of  an  aggregate  population  of  two  mil- 
lions  and  a  half,  86,000  could  not  read, 
and  138,000  could  not  vn-ite,  making  an 
illiterate  total  of  nearly  ten  per  centum. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  demands 
the  exercise  of  all  legitimate,  means  of 
remedy.  The  bill  proposed  seems  to' be, 
on  the  whole,  a  moderate  and  prudent 
measure.  If  it  is  adopted,  the  whole 
country  will  be  interested  in  watching  the 
success  of  this  attempted  solution  of  a 
most  momentous  question,  from  a  State 
which  has  already  given  us  the  benefit  of 
several  curious  and  important  studies  in 
political  science.— JTtfw  York  Tribune. 

COBPOKIL  PUKISHHEKT. 

[We  present  tliree  extracts  upon  this 
subject.— JSci*.  Jour,  Ed.^ 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  stated  that 
the  By-Law  in  regard  to  suspensions  had 
not  been  found  adequate  to  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  most  heinous 
offenses  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
vicious  boys — such  as  insulting  and  out- 
rageous language  to  teachers,  violent  and 
injurious  assaults  upon  their  fellow-pupils, 
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the  wanton  destruction  of  school  property, 
and  gross  disobedience  and  constant  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  the  school.  The 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  this 
matter  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  hay. 
ing  resulted  not  simply  in  fully  proving 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  in 
showing  that  the  evil  is  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  was  represented  in  the 
report,  there  is  no  need  of  any  farther 
statement  of  facts  by  me.  The  state  of 
the  case  must  be  apparent  to  all — there  is 
a  large  class  of  boys  whom  our  schools 
do  not  and  cannot  restrain,  and  whom, 
therefore,  they  cannot  benefit,  but  must 
send  adrift,  to  find  their  way  inevitably 
to  the  reformatories  and  prisons,  after 
having  committed  those  injuries  to  the 
community  which  our  school  system  was 
designed  to  prevent. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
boys  cannot  be  thus  expelled  from  our 
schools  until  they  have  proved  themselves 
ineorrigiUe.  How  much  injury  must  they 
have  committed  in  the  school,  by  their 
lawlessness  and  their  bad  example,  how 
much  time  of  the  other  pupils  must  they 
have  wasted,  and  how  much  of  the  phys- 
ical strength  and  nervous  energy  of  the 
teachers  must  they  have  consumed,  before 
they  have  reached  that  maturity  of  mis- 
conduct to  entitle  the  principal  to  regard 
them  as  ineorrigiUe  I  At  last,  however, 
this  consummation  is  reached,  and  the 
parents  are  notified  that  their  child  has 
been  expelled  from  the  school,  because  he 
cannot  be  restrained.  When  they  consult 
the  law  they  find  that  the  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  others  having  the  care  or  cus- 
tody  of  children,  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
them  to  any  of  the  schools ;  but  they  are 
told  that  this  privilege  is  only  applicable 
to  such  children  as,  by  the  mildness  of 
their  character,  are  amenable  to  kind  and 
gentle  influences,  and  that  a  head-strong, 
turbulent,  or  obstinate  boy  has  no  right 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  education,  al- 
though education  implies  training  and 
discipline  as  well  as  instruction.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  many  of  the  great 
characters  of  history  remarkable  for  their 
firmness,  persistence  of  purpose,  and  iron 
will,  wi>uld  have  b^on  candidates  for  ex- 


pulsion  had  they  in  early  age  attended 
schools  in  which  there  was  so  great  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  control. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of 
children  are  roaming  the  streets,  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  school  training,  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice;  and 
the  expediency  of  requiring  the  attend- 
ance  of  all  such  children  at  the  public 
schools  by  a  compulsory  law  has.beea 
earnestly  advocated.  The  principle  on 
which  our  school  system  is  based  is,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect 
society  f^om  the  evils  of  ignorance  and 
its  inseparable  concomitant,  crime.  Ed- 
ucated citizens  are  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity, and  every  uneducated  citizen  a 
curse.  If  this  principle  is  correct,  the 
question  has  been  properly  asked,  What 
right  have  the  official  custodians  of  pub- 
lic education  to  deprive  any  children  of 
its  benefits,  unless  those  children  have 
become  amenable  to  treatment  in  a  refor- 
matory school?  What  legal  expulsion 
from  a  public  school  can  there  be  of  a 
child  for  disobedience,  for  instance,  when 
disobedience  is  the  law  of  a  cliild*s  na- 
ture ?  It  is  true  that  some  children  are 
very  readily  controlled,  but  It  is  also  true 
that  some  of  the  most  i^romising  children 
are  so.  self-willed  as  to  be  almost  incapa- 
ble of  instruction  and  discipline.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  some  families  there  is 
very  efficient  discipline,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  families  can  be  easily  gov- 
erned in  school  by  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  at  home ;  but  there  is  a 
very  large  class  of  pupils  who  are  under 
very  little  restraint  at  home.  There  are 
pupils,  the  eons  of  widowed  mothers,  who 
cannot  be  restrained  at  all  at  home;  and 
when  these  are  turned  from  the  school 
they  are  lost  indeed.  To  these  children 
the  city  owes  an  education,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  bestow  it,  it  is  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  right  and  duty  to 
govern  them,  and  if  its  chosen  officers 
expel  them  they  evade  a  most  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  my  last  Annual  Report  I  recom- 
mended that,  as  ''moral  suasion'*  had 
failed  to  restrain  a  large  class  of  the  pu- 
pils,  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  ptmish- 
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ment  should  be  restored  to  the  principals. 
In  the  opinion  upon  which  this  recom- 
mendation was  based,  I  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Investigating  Committee,  before  re- 
ferred  to,  arrived,  and  which  prompted 
them  to  report  unanimously  in  favor  of 
such  restoration,  as  well  as  by  the  fact, 
that  after  a  Aill  discussion  in  open  Board, 
so  large'  a  number  of  its  members  were 
also  in  favor  of  the  restoration.  As, 
however,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
has  not  been  adopted,  the  question  what 
shall  be  done  with  persistently  disobe- 
dient and  disorderly  pupils  is  still  an 
open  one;  and  I  commend  it  to  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  the  Board  during  the 
ensuing  year.—iJepor*  of  Hon.  Henbt 
Kiddle,  8uf/t,  New  York  City,  1878. 

I  regret  to  state,  as  the  result  of  repeat- 
ed surveys  of  the  whole  field  during  the 
last  nine  years  that,  since  the  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  corporal  punishment,  the 
discipline  of  a  large  number  of  our  male 
schools  has  sensibly  deteriorated,  although 
order  is  in  great  part  still  preserved ;  that 
the  impetus  which  long  and  steady  pro- 
gress has  given  to  this  in  common  with 
other  portions  of  the  system,  is  in  some 
important  respects  disappearing ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  an  un- 
precedentedly  large  part  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  simply  maintaining  order, 
hundreds  of  our  experienced  teachers, 
whose  skill  as  principals  or  as  class-teach- 
ers has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated, 
are  no  longer  able,  even  with  their  yet 
ftiller  experience,  to  secure  results  equal 
in  quality  and  quantity  to  those  of  past 
years ;  that  that  vital  element  of  every 
true  educational  system,  the  discipline  of 
the  will,  by  means  of  reasonable  and 
effective  restraint,  is  in  many  instances 
disappearing,  or  is  virtually  resolving 
itself  into  an  appeal  of  the  teacher,  who 
is  in  the  right,  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
pupil,  who  is  in  the  wrong;  that  the 
effects  of  this  new  and  unwholesome 
strain  upon  the  teachers*  nervous  systems 
are  frequently  as  visible  in  their  harrassed 
appearance  .as  in  the  changed  character 

of  the  results  of  their  labors;  that  the 
«— Vol.  IV,  Nc,  4. 


principals  and  teachers  have  found  them- 
selves driven  into  questionable  expedients, 
one  of  the  most  natural,  common,  and 
yet  most  Jiyurious  of  which,  is  the  con- 
fession of  the  want  of  the  requisite  power 
to  control,  in  the  appeal  to  direct  parental 
interference  with  school  government  ;- 
that  this  appeal,  now  so  frequently  made, 
is  so  vexatious  to  many  of  the  parents 
thus  appealed  to,  that  the  pupil  is  at  last 
either  sent  to  some  parochial  school  f^om 
which  no  such  appeal  is  likely  to  come, 
or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case,  receives 
at  home  and  in  at  least  equal  measure, 
that  corporal  punishment  which,  for  his 
sake,  has  been  abolished  in  school.  The 
old  axiom,  *^Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit 
per  se,'*  can  scarcely  have  a  more  perti- 
nent application. 

Whatever  the  evils  which  the  present 
by-law  upon  this  subject  may  have  sought 
to  remedy,  they  are  far  exceeded,  in  my 
judgment,  both  in  character  and  numbers, 
by  those  that  have  followed  its  establish- 
ment. So  far  from  abolishing  corporal 
punishment  for  offenses  in  school,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  has  simply  transferred  it, 
in  part  at  least,  and  often  with  enhanced 
severity,  to  other  and  frequently  less  ju- 
dicious agents,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
thousands  of  that  large,  dangerous,  and 
sadly. increasing  element  of  our  social 
system,  boys  who  are  under  no  restraint 
at  home,  and  who  are  most  of  all  profited 
by  it  in  school,  are  thus  systematically 
trained  to  confidence  in  the  victory  of 
•their  own  vicious  willfulness  over  whole- 
some law  and  manifest  right. 

I  leave  to  you,  as  your  own  proper 
function,  the  suggestion  of  the  remedy  or 
remedies.  I  have  not  sought  to  argue, 
but  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  they 
have  forced  themselves  upon  my  atten- 
tion, and,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  community,  to 
comply  with  your  direction  to  report  upon 
the  order  and  discipline.  It  only  remains 
briefly  to  add  that  in  the  female  depart, 
ments  these  matters  continue  in  their 
long-established  excellent  conditiotfi. — 
\RepoH  of  T.  P.  Harrison,  A$9t.  Sn^.  ^, 
F.  CUy. 
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Corporal  Punishment.— A  report,  in 
these  times,  could  hardly  be  considered 
complete  without  some  reference  to  this 
subject.  We  are  of  those,  however,  who 
firmly  believe  that  the  cry  against  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  school,  is 
loudest  from  those  who  know  the  least 
about  school  work.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  best  experienced  teachers  in  the 
land  deem  it  prudent,  or  wise,  to  forbid 
it.  The  best  disciplinarians  seldom  make 
use  of  it,  yet  they  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
armed. Pseudo  reformers  assail  it  as  be- 
ing a  "relic  of  barbarism;*'  "brute  force 
in  the  man  appealing  to  brute  force  in  the 
boy,"  &c.,  &c.  We  are  half  Inclined  to 
say,  nonsense !  What  if  the  "  brute  force" 
comes  first  from  the  boy  ?  What  if  there 
is  an  open  rebellion,  or  a  personal  insult 
offered,  perhaps  during  the  first  week  of 
the  administration  of  a  "new  teacher"? 
We  would  have  as  little  punishment  of 
any  kind,  as  practicable.  The  best  man- 
aged schools  are  the  least  disciplined. 
We  would  not  have  cowhides  and  ferules 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
apparatus,  to  be  used  daily,  nor  weekly, 
nor  monthly ;  but  only,  when  there  seem- 
ed  to  be  no  other  judicious  remedy.  Nor, 
would  we  have  a  mutinous  boy  expelled 
from  school,  degraded  to  the  s&eet,  to 
become  a  vagrant  or  a  criminal,  because, 
forsooth,  it  might  be  deemed  inhuman, — 
by  compelling  him  to  submit  to  whole- 
same  restraint, — to  make  a  man  of  him. 
We  have  known  a  person  to  steal  that  he 
might  be  put  into  jail.  We  have  known 
a  boy  to  rebel  in  scliool,  that  he  might  be 
expelled  therefrom.  Expulsion  was  what 
his  heart  desired ;  hence  by  doing  wrong 
he  was  made  temporarily  happy.  The 
whip  should  not  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
study.  This  is  never  practicable — always 
dangerous.  A  mind  paralyzed  by  fear  is 
in  the  worst  condition  possible,  to  master 
a  le^son.—Iteport  of  Hon.  Horace  M. 
Hall,  Supt.  Pub,  Ins.,  Colorado. 

The  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Rome  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  of 
some  enormous  ancient  vei$sels  in  pottery 
ware,  the  largest  ever  found,  and  of  such 
a  size  that  a  man  could  easily  live  in  one. 


IXCOHPEnPHT  TEACHERS. 

There  is  no  profession  or  calling,  in 
which  incompetency,  if  accompanied 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  discretion, 
can  be  so  completely  hidden,  aa  in  this. 
A  lawyer  makes  a  serious  blunder,  and 
loses  at  once  his  case  and  the  confidence 
of  his  client  and  of  the  community.  A 
surgeon  mis-sets  a  broken  limb  and  he 
suffers,  in  consequence  of  his  bungling, 
not  only  a  loss  of  practice,  but  f^om  a 
suit  for  damages.  An  architect  erects  a 
building  that  tumbles  upon  the  heads  of 
its  occupants,  and  he  must  flee  from  the 
place  to  escape  righteous  indignation  and 
an  indictment  for  manslaughter.  A  teach- 
er, however,  may,  with  impunity,  lumber 
along  term  after  term  and  year  after  year, 
warping,  dulling,  befogging,  stupefying 
or  crazing  the  tender  and  susceptible 
minds  tliat  are  given  him  to  train,  and  no 
notice  be  taken  of  the  irreparable  injury 
that  is  being  done.   Could  we  but  know 
how  many  bright,  ambitious  boys  have 
become  discouraged  and  disgusted  with 
school  work,  and  have  been  driven  upon 
the  street  and  thence  into  crime ;  could 
we  but  know  how  many  delicate,  sensi- 
tive natures  have  been  crushed  or  driven 
into  delirium,  through  injudicious  man- 
agement at  school,  we  would  doubtless 
exercise  as  much  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  as  we  do  of  cooks. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  a  primary 
school.  General  exercises  were  being 
conducted.  In  response  to  one  01  the 
questions  a  bright  little  seven-year  old 
held  up  her  hand,  her  eyes  beaming  with 
delight  and  satisfaction  because  she  could 
give  an  answer.  She  was  called  upon 
and  gave  it,  essentially  correct,  but 
couched  in  language  slightly  ungrammat- 
ical.  The  teacher  frowned  and  adminis- 
tered a  severe  rebuke  for  the  bad  Eng- 
lish. The  little  head  fell  upon  the  desk 
and  I  saw  the  face  no  more  diu>ing  my 
stay.  Do  such  teachers  do  no  harm  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  children  have  to  be 
driven  to  such  a  school  ?  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  children  to  dislike  to  be  taught 
They  crave  information.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  take  the  hand  of 
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some  little  prauler,  and  start  out  for  a 
walk  into  the  countxy,  or  along  the  sea 
shore,  or  down  the  city  street.  I-iet  him 
dlsconrse,  in  language  within  the  com- 
pi-ehension  of  the  child,  upon  the  instiiict 
and  skill  displayed  by  the  birds  in  build- 
ing their  nests ;  or  Upon  the  philosophical 
mechanism  of  the  various  kinds  of 
shells ;  or,  upon  the  manufacture  of  toys ; 
and  see  who  will  tire  first,  the  teacher  or 
the  taught.  A  school  may,  and  should 
be  made  attractive,  not  repulsive.  This 
will  be  done  if  the  teacher  has  a  proper 
conception  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
profession,  a  love  for  it,  and  for  children, 
coupled  with  an  ability  %o  read  character 
and  impart  knowledge. — Repn't  of  Hon. 

HOKACE  M.  nALE,  Supt.  P  tb.  I'lHlrnctitm, 

Colorado. 


THE  JIORMAL  80H0OL  WAB. 

BY  1.  8.  HAHIEK,  ST.  PAUL. 

Fiercely  has  raged  the  war  of  words 
and  wildly  have  the  arms  of  Minnesota 
law-makers  gesticulated  in  the  Normal 
school  at  the  .  State  Capital,  but  still  the 
Normal  schools  at  Winona,  Mankato  and 
St.  Cloud  stand  unscathed,  to  furnish 
ample  food  for  wrangling  and  printer's 
ink  another  winter.  However,  as  one 
eminent  Senator  remaaked,  it  is  probable 
that  good  will  result  from  the  agitation 
which  has  been  made. 

Some  bitter  statements  were  made  in 
regard  to  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  principal 
of  Winona  Normal  School.  That  gentle- 
man has  enemies,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out reason,  for  parties  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity  and  ability,  and  with  abundant 
means  for  information,  say  that  tlie  Wi- 
nona Normal  School  has  been  misman- 
aged.  Prof.  Phelps  is  apparently  in  love 
with  his  school  and  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  the  money  thing''  is  not 
plentiful  in  a  new  State,  but  in  making 
his  annual  report,  is  fond  of  such  ex- 
pressions as   means  should  be  supplied," 

some  provision  should  be  made,"  which 
same  are  not  welcome  to  the  minds  of 
the  "  homy  handed"  grangers  who  clinch 
their  dear,  hard-earned  currency  with  a 
stubborn    vehemence— and    well  they 
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might.  However,  Prof.  Phelps  is  no 
easy  maa  to  handle,  as  the  State  Normal 
Board  discovered  last  fall,  when  they 
hauled  him  over  the  coals  for  "  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  and  a  gentleman" 
or  some  such  thing.  The  whole  investi- 
gation ended  in  a  farce,  and  Prof.  Phelps 
came  out  with  Dying  colors. 

The  Senator  who  distinguished  him- 
self mostly  by  his  onslaught  on  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  was  I.  Donnelly,  Esq.,  for- 
merly M.  C.  from  Minnesota.  He  made 
an  elaborate  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
it  was  not  much  of  a  job  to  manufacture 
school  teachers ;  it  was  in  fact  something 
whicli  any  man  of  average  ability  could 
do.  And  why  should  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota expend  so  much  money  in  educat- 
ing  schoolma'ms  when  they  would  be 
likely  to  go  off  and  get  married  before 
teaching  any  "  young  ideas"  whatever,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  500  New  England 
school ma^ms  could  be  imported  at  the 
cost  of  the  mere  freight  ?  Why  should 
the  pioneers  on  our  boaders,  fighting 
with  poverty,  be  obliged  to  support  such 
"  lordly  establishments?" 

This  is  patent,  that  Normal  Schools  in 
Minnesota  arc  ahead  of  tlie  development 
of  the  State.  Yet,  as  our  area  is  so  large, 
and  our  populatioii  scattered,  their  num- 
ber is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wanta  of 
the  people.  Add  to  this  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  schools  is  large,  and 
the  conclusion  would  almost  be  arrived 
at  that  the  Normal  school  system  is  not 
the  most  Judicious  for  teaching  teachers. 
In  New  York  it  was  attempted  during  a 
series  of  years  to  train  teachers  in  the 
colleges  and  academies,  and  several  years 
since  thp  plan  was  abandoned  as  futile. 
Supt  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  says  that  "  our  best  academies 
and  high  schools  teach  the  several  branch- 
es equally  as  well  and  in  the  same  way  as 
our  best  Normal  schools."  Common 
sense  says  that  as  the  teachers  at  Normal 
schools  are  made  of  the  same  material  as 
outsiders,  there  must  have  been  somethinj^ 
unsound  in  the  New  York  system,  and 
that  Prof.  Wickersham's  head  is  level. 
If  a  high  school  teacher  is  not  able  to 
teach  a  student  with  reference  to  his 
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teaching  others,  that  teacher  is  unfit  for 
the  position  he  holds,  and  should  go  to 
fanning  or  invest  in  a  saw-horse.  If  all 
the  academies  and  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  or  any  other  State 
trained  teachers,  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  being  tinder  rigorous  supervision, 
with  a  piece  of  hemp,  or  bread  and  water 
for  20  years,  ready  for  every  embezzler, 
the  wants  of  the  people  would  be  better 
supplied  and  money  would  be  saved.  But 
with  three  Normal  Schools  on  the  hands 
of  our  good  people  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  expedient  to  make  a  new  move,  at 
least  for  the  present.  The  elephant  is  too 
unwieldy  to  twirl  at  will  between  your 
thumb  and  fingers. 

If  legislatures  could  do  something  to- 
wards raising  the  salaries  of  country 
school  teachers,  it  would  bring  forward 
many  persons  of  ability  to  engage  in  the 
"noblest  of  callings,**  and  soon  there 
would  be  little  occasion  for  the  Normal 
School  then. 


INSTBUCnOH  IN  HISTORY. 

BY  PROP.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  STATE  UKIVBRSITY. 

The  reason  that  History  is  found  the 
most  difllcult  and  unsatisfactory  of  all 
branches  to  teach,  is  that  teachers  do  not 
form  to  themselves  a  clear  conception 
what  it  is  that  the  pupil  should  learn. 
There  is  a  sort  of  superstition  attaching 
to  the  past,  which  requires  us  to  chron- 
icle as  historical  events,  occurrences 
which  would  hardly  make  any  impression 
on  us  if  they  were  contemporaneous ;  and 
to  burden  our  minds  with  strings  of  names 
and  dates  which  have  nieither  interest  nor 
meaning  for  us ;  Just  as  we  feel  lv[>und  to 
prize  as  treasures  of  literature  masses  of 
rhyme  which  we  should  never  take  the 
pains  to  read  if  they  were  fresh  from 
Appleton's  or  Osgood's  counters.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  life— especially  the 
school-life — is  very  short,  while  the  facts 
of  history  are  infinite  in  number;  and  that 
it  is  a  wrong  to  the  child's  mind  to  cram  it 
with  any  facts  but  those  which  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  it. 

Now  history,  in  the  lower  school-years, 
is  not  a  disciplinary  study,  but  one  the 


sole  value  of  which  consists  in  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  acquired.  I  might  except 
the  disciplinary  value  to  the  memory  of 
learning  bare  facts;  but  this  is  not  its 
value  OM  hiitory — for  this  purpose  the  class 
might  as  well  commit  to  memory  the  list 
of  unclaimed  letters  in  the  post-office, 
published  in  the  daily  paper.  At  any 
rate,  apart  from  this,  history  is  learned,  at 
this  stage,  merely  for  the  facts.  Further, 
these  facts  are  so  innumerable,  and  de- 
pend so  much  upon  one  another  for  their 
full  understanding,  that  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  only  way  to  acquire 
them  is  by  copious  reading.  A  boy  who 
has  a  taste  for  books,  and  who  has  access 
to  plenty  of  interesting  historical  works, 
will  learn  history  fast  enough;  there  is 
no  danger  about  that.  And  for  such  a 
boy  the  only  rule  is  to  read  what  he  is 
interested  in.  One  will  take  Bancroft  or 
Hildreth  as  a  starting  point,  and  contin- 
ue with  Palfrey,  Irving,  Parkman  and 
other  special  histories  of  his  native  coun- 
try. Another  will  select  that  series  of 
distinguished  American  historians,  con- 
sisting of  Eirk,  PrescoU  and  Motley,  ^d 
add  to  them  Robertson,Froade,  D*Aubigne 
and  Ranke,  imtil  he  has  stored  away  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  critical 
period  of  modem  European  history.  And 
so  on,  the  boy  who  has  a  taste  for  histor- 
ical reading,  needs  nothing  but  to  be 
turned  loose  into  a  library. 

Nothing  else,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
acquisition  of  facts ;  for  the  most  indus- 
trious reader  requires  something  to  ar- 
range and  systematise  his  knowledge. 
And  what  a  boy  or  girl  who  reads  history 
requires,  in  order  to  digest  his  reading,  is, 
in  the  main,  precisely  what  every  boy  and 
girl  requires,  as  a  basis  and  guide  for  fu- 
ture reading,  and  as  knowledge,  indispen- 
sable to  even  the  lowest  degree  of  culture. 

These  requirements  are :  first,  an  outline 
of  chronology,  secondly  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  decisive  events  and  names  of 
history — as  we  may  call  them,  historical 
distances  and  huUmealemphans,  The  mind 
should  be  able  to  direct  itself  promptly 
and  accurately  to  those  names  and  events 
which  form  turning  points  or  critical 
moments  in  the  development  of  the  race ; 
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and  to  place  them  with  precision  at  the 
pi'oper  distances  from  one  another,  and  in 
their  proper  relations  to  one  another. 

A  knowledge  of  chronology  does  not 
necessarilj  require  or  imply  a  knowledge 
of  dates.  A  few  of  the  great  leading 
dates  of  history  had  better  be  fixed  with 
precision  in  the  memory,  as  landmarks ; 
but  even  these  can  hardly  be  called  indis- 
pensable. If  one  has  nothing  but  such 
round  numbers  as  these — starting  with 
the  Christian  era,  to  fix  upon  300  as  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
500  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  800 
for  Charlemagne  and  1500  for  the  Refor- 
mation,  he  has  a  really  accurate  outline 
of  Chronology,  safflcient,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
for  the  purposes  of  reading.  Still,  there 
is  no  memor}'  *jo  defective  but  may  easily 
store  up  a  dozen  exact  dates,  which  will 
serve  as  landmarks  for  the  entire  course 
of  history.   Such  landmarks  may  be : 

B.  C.  758.  Assumed  date  of  foundation  of 
Rome. 
490.  Battle  of  Marathon. 
218.  Second  Punic  War. 
44.  Death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

A.  D.  825.  Council  of  Nicsea. 

476.  Overthrow  of  Western  Em- 
pire. 

800.  Charles  the  Great  crowned 
Emperor. 

1066.  NormanConquest  of  England. 

1250.  Great  Interregnum. 

1517.  Commencement  of  Reforma- 
tion. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
1789.  French  Revolution. 

I  think  if  a  person  knows  these  twelve 
dates,  and  the  events  associated  with  them, 
he  has  a  tolerable  outline  of  Chronology. 
But  I  should  combine  with  these  exact 
dates  another  series  of  round  dates,  by 
epochs  of  500  and  250  years.  For  exam- 
ple: 

B.  C.  1500.  Egyptian  Empire.  ' 

1250.  Assyrian  Empire. 
1000.  Hebrew  Monarchy. 
750.  Empire  of  Nineveh. 
500.  Persian  Empire. 

Flourishing  period  of  Greece. 
250.  Roman  Republic. 
A.  D.  0.  Roman  Empire. 

250.  Organization   of  Christian 

Church. 
500.  Barbarian  kingdoms. 
750.  Carolingian  dynasty. 

Development  of  Feudalism. 


1000.  German  Empire. 

The  Crusades. 
1250.  Culmination  of  papal  power. 

Downfall  of  Feudalism. 
1500.  The  Reformation. 

Spanish  ascendency. 

French  ascendency. 
1750.  Period  of  Revolutions. 

English  ascendancy. 

By  inserting  in  some  of  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces,  the  most  important  character- 
istic of  the  intervening  perio<l,  we  have 
here  a  representation  of  the  great  dynastic 
changes  of  history,  sufficiently  complete 
and  exact  for  practical  purposes. 

In  considering  how  to  supply  the  first 
requirement — an  outline  of  chronology — 
we  have  reached  a  partial  solution  of  the 
second  problem,  how  to  bring  out  and 
emphasize  the  important  facts  of  history. 
This  chronological  scheme  contains  twen- 
ty items;  add  the  twelve  leading  dates 
before  given,  and  we  have  thirty-two  im- 
portant facts  of  history  impressed  upon 
the  memory.  Let  us  now  add  twelve 
names,  with  which  we  may  associate  most 
of  the  important  events  which  are  not 
associated  with  any  of  these  thirty-two. 
These  may  be :  Solon,  Alexander,  Han- 
nibal, Cicero,  Mahomet,^  Alfred,  Charles 
the  Bold,  Columbus,  William  of  Orange, 
Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great  and  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia.  It  is  not  likely  .that  any 
two  persons  would  select  precisely  the 
same  set,  either  of  names  or  of  dates ; 
these  are  given  byway  of  illustration  and 
suggestion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  greatest  names  of  history — 
Caesar,  Constantine,  Charles  the  Great, 
Gregory  VII.,  Luther,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  Napoleon,  are  already  provided 
for  in  connection  with  the  dates  previous- 
ly given.  American  events  are  excluded, 
and  will  be  considered  separately. 

In  presenting  his  pupils  some  such  out 
line  as  that  here  sketched,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  impress  upon  them 
that  this  is  nothing  but  a  foundation,  and 
that  it  will  be  of  very  little  service  unless 
accompanied  and  followed  up  by  abund- 
ant reading.  It  would  be  well  to  require 
them  to  read  Freeman's  "Outlines  of 
History,' '  or  some  such  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  lessons ;  and  upon  every 
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event  and  every  name,  to  euc:)urage  what- 
ever  collateral  reading  U  in  their  power. 
If  I  knew  an\'  text-book  of  Universal 
History  whicli  contained  just  what  I 
think  a  class  needs,  I  would  gladly  re. 
commend  it;  as  it  is,  the  teacher  can 
make  good  use  of  any  that  he  finds,  for 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  and  recited,  and 
can  supplement  them  by  the  course  here 
described. 

The  precise  method  of  doing  this  must 
vary  with  circumstances.  To  carry  out 
this  scheme  perfectly  would  require  more 
time  and  access  to  more  books  than  can 
be  assumed  with  all  teachei-s.  What  can 
the  hard-working  teacher  do,  who  has 
no  special  familiarity  with  the  subject 
which  he  is  required  to  teach,  and  whose 
time  is  too  fully  occupied  with  other  du- 
ties  to  allow  him  to  make  minute  pre- 
paration  in  history?  Of  course  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  such  persons  can- 
not do  much  more  than  teach  the  book 
which  is  put  into  their  hands;  that  we 
all  admit.  If  he  can  accomplish  some 
collateral  reading  in  connection  with  it— 
if  it  is  only  to  read  another  text-book  of 
the  same  grade— by  all  means  let  him  do 
it.  If  his  text-book  is  Anderson,  let  him 
read  Freeman,  or  for  Ancient  Historj-, 
Thalheimer,  or,  for  modern  times,  Collier's 
"  Great  Events  of  History so  much  as 
this  must  be  within  the  power  of  almost 
all. 

Kext,  as  to  the  class  work.  In  object- 
ing to  a  large  proportion  of  the  detail 
that  we  find  in  our  text-books  of  history, 
I  do  not  mean  to  advise  the  teacher  to 
drop  their  use.  It  is  better  to  do  unprofit- 
able work  than  no  work  at  all,  or  than  to 
do  the  work  in  a  slip-shod,  superficial 
style.  Let  the  pupils  be  required  to  learn 
the  book  they  have,  until  a  better  one  is 
provided.  And  then,  when  the  lesson  is 
learned  and  recited ;  when  a  certain  pe- 
riod  has  been  passed  over ;  let  the  teacher, 
by  some  process  of  elimination,  deter- 
mine the  names  and  dates  that  shall  be 
made  prominent  in  their  memory, — 
whether  these  given  above,  or  some  oth- 
ers that  may  suit  him  better, — write  them 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  refer  the  les- 


sons in  the  book  to  the  outline  thus 
sketched. 

Thus :  we  wiil  suppose  the  class  to  have 
reached  the  year  B.  C.  500  in  the  book. 
At  this  stage,  let  the  teacher  put  upon  the 
board,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  facta  which 
he  wishes  to  impress  upon  them  strongly 
for  this  period.  For  example,  combining 
the  three  classes  of  facts  specified  above : 
1500.  Egyptian  Empire. 

Moses,  [with  account  of  Exodus.] 
1250.  Assyrian  Empire. 
1000.  Hebrew  Monarchy. 

[refer  to  David  and  Solomon.] 
758.  Foundation  of  Rome. 
750.  Empire  of  Nineveh. 

[read  in  Book  of  Kings  about 
Sennacherib  and  other  kinM ; 
and  give  account  of  Layard** 
discoveries.] 
Solon  [with  early  Grecian  history] 
500.  Persian  Empire.   [The  history  of 
Cyrus  connects  tliis  with  Baby- 
lon, and  so  with  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.] 
The  same  method  can  then  be  applied 
to  successive  periods,  as  the  several  great 
epochs  of  history  are  reached. 

We'cannot  assume  a  teacher  to  have  the 
use  of  such  apparatus  in  the  way  of  charts 
and  mbps  as  he  ought  to  have ;  he  must 
make  the  most  of  what  he  has,  and  show 
upon  his  modern  maps  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  empires.  To  assist  him  in 
this,  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  of  general 
hfttory,  I  know  no  historical  atlas  so  good 
as  Labberton's,  which  is  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  reading  hi8tory,but  admirable 
for  class  use.  Let  tlie  teacher  hare  this 
if  possible.  For  modern  times  he  will 
find  Halsey's  chart  very  serviceable. 

At  another  time  I  will  take  up  more 
especially  the  subject  of  Instruction  in 
American  Histor}\ 

CMPULSOBT  UNIFOBHITT  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

v\ Compulsory  uniformity  throughout  the 
State  does  not  seem  desirable,  even  If 
practicable.  In  the  first  place,  the  tend- 
ency to  routine,  to  unbroken  sameness,  is 
already  yery  great  in  our  public  schools. 
This  is,  in  fact,  though  to  a  greater  de- 
gree inevitable,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
incident  to  any  general  system  of  public 
education.  We  are  obliged  to  deal  with 
pupils  in  masses ;  to  prescribe  rutes  and 
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regulations,  courses  of  study,  text-books, 
discipline,  checks  and  spurs,  restraints, 
incentiyes,  etc.,  for  groups,  classes,  aver- 
ages,  aggregates  of  scholars,  rather  than 
fof.  individuals.  We  cannot  consult  or 
regard  the  special  aptitudes,  idiosyncra- 
sies, needs,  talents,  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments of  particular  pupils',  to  any  very 
great  extent,  in  the  instruction  and  man- 
agement  of  common  schools. 

The  governing  unit  in  public  education, 
as  has  already  been  said,  is  the  mass,  the 
aggregate,  the  school ;  it  cannot  be  the 
individual,  to  but  a  limited  extent. 
Hence,  as  already  remarked,  the  tendency 
is  to  sameness  of  development  that  is  not 
so  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  the  most 
and  the  best  of  which  each  individual 
pupil  is  capable.  And  this  is  inevitable 
in  any  general  system  of  common  schools, 
or  even  in  any  school. 

Now,  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the 
State  would  be  to  enhance  this  evil, 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Under  the  present  independ- 
ence of  the  local  districts  in  respect  to 
the  choice  of  books,  while  there  is  or 
should  be  strict  uniformity  in  the  schools 
of  each  separate  district,  there  is  the* 
greatest  diversity  in  different  districts, 
towns  and  counties ;  so  that  pupils,  pass- 
ing from  one  district,  town  or  county  to 
another,  may  escape  from  the  ruts  of 
routine  in  books  and  methods  of  which 
they  had  become  weary,  to  fresh  books 
and  methods,  which,  even  though  perhaps 
intrinsically  no  better,  serve  to  inspire 
the  pupils  with  fresh  life  and  spirit. 
Under  the  plan  of  State  uniformity,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  escape 
from  the  routine  and  stagnation  of  old 
books  and  book-methods,  without  leaving 
the  public  schools  altogether;  the  same 
unvarying  monotony  would  be  found,  in 
this  respect,  in  every  school  of  the  State, 
till  it  should  please  the  State  authorities 
to  make  a  change. 

An  occasional  and  Judicious  change  of 
text-books  in  a  public  school  is  not,  in 
itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary; 
it  is  otiten  beneficial,  not  only  when  the 
change  is  from  poor  books  to  good  ones, 


or  from  good  ones  to  better  ones,  but  for 
the  mere  sake  of  the  change  itself.  There 
often  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  a 
school  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
substitution  of  a  f^esh  new  book,  for  a 
long  used  old  one,  would  greatly  promote 
the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  the  good 
of  the  school.  In  such  cases,  no  higher 
power  should  stand  in  the  way;  the  direc- 
tors should  be  free  to  do  what  the  welfare 
of  their  particular  school  requires.  The 
only  important  question  to  be  considered 
in  such  instances  is  that  of  expense.  If 
the  parents  are  generally  able  and  willing 
to  procure  the  new  book,  there  should  be 
no  official  obstacle  to  their  doing  so. 

There  are,  of  course,  proper  limitations 
to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Changes  of 
text-books  should  not  be  frequent.  Books 
should  be  adopted  cautiously  and  wisely, 
and  always  upon  their  merits  alone,  and 
when  selected,  they  should  be  retained, 
against  all  the  arts,  eloquence  and  entrea- 
ties of  outside  parties,  till  they  have  been 
fully  tested— till  they  have  subserved 
their  best  purposes,  and  done  the  most 
service  and  good  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble, or  till  the  consideration  already  al- 
luded to,  the  ipanifest  welfare  of  the 
school,  reqires  a  change.  This,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  will  take  a  term  of  years.  I  do 
not  think  the  instances  are  many  where  a 
good  book,  once  introduced  into  a  public 
school  and  procured  by  all  the  pupils  fit- 
ted to  study  it,  should  be  changed  after  a 
less  trial  than  froqi  three  to  five  years. 
In  a  great  miO^ri^y  cases,  such  a  book 
should  be  retained  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that;  while  now  and  then  we 
find  a  book  of  such  rare  excellence  and 
perennial  attractiveness  and  adaptation, 
that  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  period  of 
its  usefuluess,  and  of  course  no  perceived 
reason  why  it  should  ever  be  set  aside. 

But  the  point  is,  that  when  the  time 
does  arrive  when  it  is  manifest,  to  those 
qualified  to  judge,  that  a  particular  book 
should  be  displaced  by  another,  the  power 
to  make  the  substitution  should  not  be 
contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  State 
Superintendent  or  of  any  other  officer 
or  person,  or  of  any  board  outside  of  the 
community  or  school  whose  interests  are 
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immediately  concerned.  And,  in  like 
manner,  it  should  not  be  within  the  pow- 
er of  any  outside  official  or  board  to 
require  a  book  to  be  changed,  which 
those  most  interested  and  best  qualified  to 
judge,  desire  still  to  retain.  The  wdfare 
of  the  tnditidual  schools^  as  estimated  by 
their  appointed  guardians,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  best  judgment,  aided  by  the 
wisest  available  counsels — ^this,  and  this 
only,  should  be  permitted  to  govern  the 
question  of  changing  or  retaining  a  par- 
ticular textbook.  The  action  of  the  local 
school  boards  in  the  matter  should  be 
free  alike  from  State  functionaries,  from 
the  clashing  interests  of  publishers,  and 
from  the  importunities  of  their  agents. 

New  text-books,  when  changes  are 
found  to  be  desirable,  should  be  intro- 
duced gradually;  not  a  simultaneous 
change  of  the  whole  list,  but  one  at  a 
time— now  of  an  arithmetic,  then  of  a 
grammar,  and  the  next  year  of  a  geogra- 
phy, and  so  on,  as  new  classes  are  formed, 
so  that  the  expense  may  fall  as  lightly 
and  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  pa- 
rents, and  the  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  may  not  be  suddenly 
changed.  If  these  rules  are  observed, 
every  school  will  be  kept  substantially 
abreast  of  all  real  improvements  in  text- 
books, while  the  great  evil  of  frequent 
and  violent  changes,  and  consequent  irri- 
tation  and  burdensome  expense  to  the 
people,  will  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when 
unnecessary  and  arbitrary  changes  are 
made,  changes  not  required  for  the  wel- 
fare and  efficiency  of  the  school,  but 
made  under  the  pressure  of  outside  and 
it  may  be  mercenary  influences,  that,  as  a 
£:eneral  rule,  the  people  are  dissatisfied 
and  complain  of  the  expense  to  which 
tbey  are  needlessly  subjected.  Against 
all  such  changes  of  text-books  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remonstrate  too  vehemently. 

Again :  The  law  of  1855  in  relation  to 
State  uniformity  of  text-books,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  was  objected  to  for  the  reason 
that  if  enforced  and  carried  out,  it  would 
seriously  impair  the  aggregtUe  efficiency  and 
power  of  teachers,  and  thus  be  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  schoolf?  of  the 
State,  as  a  whole. 


This  would  be  less  obvious  if  the  great 
body  of  our  teachers  were  so  thoroughly 
the  masters  of  the  subjects  taught  as  to 
be  on  their  own  account,  independent  of 
textbooks,  able  to  teach  equally  well 
with  them  or  without  them.  Though 
even  then  the  objection  to  State  uniform, 
ity  would  not  be  without  force,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered  how  dependent  most  teachers  arc 
upon  the  text-books  they  use — ^upon  the 
very  words  of  their  authors — the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  assumed  will  be  very 
different. 

In  all  kinds  of  labor,  the  ways  and 
means,  the  instrumentalities  and  methods 
employed,  are  manifold  and  various,  al- 
most as  much  so  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  laborers'  themselves.  Hardly  any 
two  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, artists,  or  workers  in  aoy 
other  pursuit,  do  the  same  thing  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  Numberless  famil- 
iar illustrations  of  this  will  readily  occur 
to  every  one ;  I  need  not  give  them.  Each 
may  do  the  thing  quite  as  rapidly  and  as 
well  as  the  other,  though  each  does  it 
after  his  own  manner;  and  to  require 
either  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  other 
would  be  absurd  in  itself,  and  ensure  loss 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and 
in  the  time  required  for  its  performance. 
As  well  oblige  every  lady  to  use  the  same 
kind  of  a  sewing  machine,  or  every 
farmer  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  or  reaper. 
The  end  being  the  same,  let  each  attain 
it  in  the  way  that  is  best  for  himself— this 
is  the  common  sense  of  it,  and  the  prac- 
tice which  obtains  in  all  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  life. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  use  of 
text-books,  and  in  the  means  and  methods 
of  teaching,  explaining  and  illustrating 
different  sciences  and  branches  of  study 
in  common  schools.  Reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  penman- 
ship, grammar,  algebra,  the  classics,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  whatever  else  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools — ^how  differ- 
ently they  are  presented,  taught,  and  illus- 
trated by  different  teachers.  Wiiat  diver- 
sity in  the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects, 
and  topics,  and  rules ;  in  the  order  and 
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methods  of  development;  in  the  aids  and 
instrumentalities  employed ;  in  the  rela- 
tive prominence  of  this  or  that  principle ; 
in  the  manner  of  study,  -investigation, 
instruction  and  recitation.  As  teachers 
are  generally  consulted,  and  should  al- 
ways be,  in  selecting  text-books  for  the 
schools  of  which  they  are  to  have  charge, 
when  such  selections  have  not  already 
been  made,  they  can  suggest  authors 
whose  methods  are  most  in  harmony  with 
their  own  habits  of  thinking  and  teach- 
ing, and  which  they  can  use  most  effect- 
ively. And  when  changes  are  made,  the 
same  cg:id  can  be  kept  in  view.  In  this 
way,  by  a  rational  eclecticism,  by  allow- 
ing teachers  to  use,  so  far  as  practicable, 
those  books  which  they  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  the  best  adapted  to  their  own 
methods  of  investigation  and  instruction, 
and  with  which  they  can  do  the  best  work, 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
each  teacher  is  in  a  condition  to  achieve 
the  utmost  of  which  he  is  capable — he  is 
equipped  with  implements  which  he 
knows  best  how  to  use. — Hon.  N.  Bate- 
man,  ^aU  Bupt.,  in, 

HOW  AN  ENQLI81UIAN  SEES  VS. 

In  a  recent  volume  on  National  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Elementary  Schools," 
the  author.  Dr.  Kigg,  makes  the  following, 
among  other  observations,  upon  Ameri- 
can  schools : 

"When  De  Tocqueville  visited  the 
United  States,  the  religious  character  of 
the  schools  was  marked.  Since  that  time 
it  has,  in  many  instances,  been  gradually 
fading  away.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  moral  tone  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  States  to-day,  or  of  the  na- 
tional education  generally,  higher  as  well 
as  lower,  is  nearly  so  good  as  at  the  time 
of  the  illustrious  French  philosopher's 
visit.  One  thing,  moreover,  is  absolutely 
certain,  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  is 
likely  to  be,  any  secular  system  of  schools 
in  the  States;  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  that  there  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  no 
national  ^yitem  of  schools  whatever. 
Except  in  Massachusetts- asd  New  York 
there  appears  to  be  hardly  a  shadow  of 
even  a  State  83'stem,  properly  so  called, 


anywhere ;  and  in  Massachusetts  there  is, 
in  reality,  no  State  system.  The  State  has 
no  power  to  enforce  any  regulation  on 
the  towns  or  parishes ;  it  can  but  recom- 
mend. Its  grants  of  money  are  altogether 
trivial,  and,  trivial  as  they  are,  they  are 
not  made  to  depend  on  any  conditions 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
instruction.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  admit  that  they  have  no  power 
whatever  over  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  regard  their 
progress  with  watchful  interest. 

"  In  New  York  State  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  whatever  really  in  the  nature 
of  a  State  system,  no  organic  or  regula- 
tive unity  whatever  among  the  schools,  or 
in  the  total  school  administration  of  the 
State,  as  such.  In  the  city,  of  course^ 
there  is  administrative  unity." 

"  It  has  been  customary  for  persons  to 
take  the  model  schools  of  Boston,  or  of 
New  York,  as  examples  of  the  United 
States  national  system ;  whereas  they  are 
quite  exceptional,  ami  only  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  enlightenment  and  liberality  of 
public  educationists  in  these  two  cities. 

**  Even  in  New  York  and  Boston,"  no 
"  more  than  a  small  ft-action  of  the  chil- 
dren pass  onward  through  the  grammar 
and  high  schools,  or  even  through  the 
grammar  school.  *  One  of  the  New  York 
assistant  superintendents,'  says  Kishop 
Eraser,  *  computes  that  not  more  titan  one 
half  of  the  children  who  attend  the  pri- 
mary schools  ef>er  enter  the  grammar 
9cl^ooU;  and  another  states  that  a  eonnder- 
able  number  do  not  even  complete  the  jyrimary 
course,'' " 

Quoting  from  a  Vermont  report,  Dr. 
Rigg  continues: — "Many  of  the  better 
teacliers  are  driven  out  of  the  schools  by 
those  of  immature  age  and  insufficient 
accomplishment,  who  underbid  them.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  town  superintend- 
ents are  totally  incompetent  to  conduct 
an  examination;  others  are  men  of  suf- 
ficient capacity,  but  for  years  they  have 
been  unfamiliar  with  scholastic  matters. 
But,  however  competent  they  may  be,  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  for  a  man 
to  deny  the  daughter  of  his  friend  a  cer- 
tificate, especially  if  the  parent  of  the 
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child  should  chance  to  be  a  member  of 
his  parish,  or  on  the  list  of  his  patients, 
or  to  be  trading  at  his  store." 

"  The  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  all  but  absolutely  local 
standard  and  government  of  the  schools. 
Local  influences  altogether  predominate." 

**The  untrained  teachers  being,  partly 
as  a  consequence  of  their  want  of  train- 
ing,  very  poorly  paid,  take  up  the  work 
of  teaching  only  as  a  make-shift,  and 
speedily  forsake  it  when  they  find  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  more  remunerative 
employment ;  many  of  the  male  teachers 
indeed  having  undertaken  to  keep  school 
merely  as  a  means  of  supplementing  their 
earnings  ft-om  other  sources,  often  from 
manual  labor." 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  note  one  deficiency 
in  the  American  provision  of  schools. 
As  a  rule,  there  arc  no  infant  schools. 
Some,  indeed,  may  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  juvenile  precocity  in  manners, 
habits,  and  dress,  of  iirhich  we  often  read 
in  American  papers,  or  extracts  from  such 
papers,  whether  there  are  any  children  in 
America  fit  to  be  classed  as  infants  after 
they  have  learned  to  walk.  In  reality, 
however,  tlie  absence  of  infant  schools  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  per- 
vasive comfort  and  superiority  of  home- 
life  among  the  American  people,  as  com- 
pared with  the  masses  of  our  English 
population.  Nevertheless,  infant  schools 
are  a  great  power,  are  really  good  for  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  as  well 
as  for  the  poor,  are  lull  of  happy  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment,  beautifully  com- 
bined, for  young  children,  and  greatly 
facilitate  their  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  culture  in  the  after  departments  of 
education.  But  infant  school  teaching, 
pre-eminently  is  a  part  of  educational 
science ;  and  of  teaching,  as  a  science, 
little  comparatively  is  known,  among 
either  the  teachers  or  the  people  of  the 
States." 

Such  is  school  education  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  whole,  it  is  inferior ;  inferior 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  this  country.  As 
respects  normal  colleges  and  training,  the 
qualifications  and  supply-  of  teachers,  the 
school-rooms,  their  furniture  and  appoint- 


ments, and  the  regularity  of  school  aU 
tendance,  public  elementary  education  in 
the  States,  falls  below  the  English  ele- 
mentary pubUc  school  system.  And  yet 
the  citizens  of  the  States  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  intelligent  and  better  educated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  than  the  people  of  this 
country." 

The  Ajnerican  child  is  born  into  a 
reading,  intelligent  family,  conversant 
with  the  history  and  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, with  business,  with  all  that  belongs 
to  civil  and  social  life ;  is  born,  also,  into 
a  thriving,  active,  self-reliant  conununity ; 
is  bom  into  the  midst  of  thoughtfUlness, 
of  moral  and  mental  energy,  of  practical 
shrewdness  and  experience."  > 

He  is  surrounded,  from  the  very  first, 
with  all  the  infinite  activities  of  the  most 
exuberant  commercial  and  political  life 
that  the  world  knows;  and  he  has  an 
open  pathway  before  him  from  the  first. 
Such  conditions  of  life  as  these  enable  a 
youth  to  rise  in  the  commercial  and  social 
scale  with  a  minimum  of  school  educa- 
tion." 

Life  in  such  a  nation  can  hardly  be 
dull  or  slow ;  intelligence  can  hardly  be 
inert.  Hence  arises  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive educational  forces  of  the  States, 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  schools  as 
elsewhere.  The  people  have  a  natural 
gift  of  teaching,  of  impressing  others 
with  what  they  mean,  of  forcible  and 
picturesque,  often  very  homely  illustra- 
tion." 

Had  they,  as  a  class,  but  knowledge 
and  training,  as '  they  have  faculty  and 
aptitude,  they  would,  as  popular  and  ele- 
mentary teachers,  be,  as  I  have  £dready 
said,  almost  unrivalled." 

In  not  a  few  things,  English  schools 
and  teachers  might  learn  excellent  les- 
sons from  the  best  schools  of  America. 
Animation,  cheerfulness,  incisive,  effect- 
ive teaching,  are  the  properties  of  all 
good  American  teachers ;  brightness  and 
effective  discipline  are  the  characteristics 
of  most  American  schools  of  any  consid- 
erable pretensions ;  practical  sense,which 
takes  the  shortest  road  to  the  result  aimed 
at,  is  an  attribute  of  American  educators, 
as  it  is  of  the  American  citizen  in  all 
stations  of  life." 
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OBHTACL£S  IN  THK  WAT  OF  TEAGHEBH. 
BY  H.  M.  OLDEB,  8UPT.  MABQUETTE  COUNTY. 

There  arc  things  which  teachers  have 
to  contend  with  that  take  all  their  ener- 
gies  to  overcoiue,  leaving  but  little  to 
expend  for  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils ;  aad  some  of  these  I  wish  to  point 
out,  and  also  suggest  how  they  may  be 
remedied. 

The  first  is  poor  school  houses,  and  over 
this  teachers  have  no  control.  It  takes 
two-thirds  of  a  day  to  get  some  of  our 
achool-rooms  warm — and  then  it  cannot 
be  done.  Now  the  objection  need  not  be 
raised,  "  We  are  poor,  and  cannot  afford 
to  build  a  new  house  ;*Vfor  ten  dollars  in 
many  cases  will  make  the  room  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  any  district  can  af- 
ford that  I  was  in  a  school-room  this 
winter  where  it  was  necessary  to  sit  with 
my  overcoat  on,  when  two  bushels  of 
lime  and  a  new  door  would  have  made 
the  room  as  warm  as  need  be.  It  is  true 
a  few  of  our  school  houses  can  only  be 
repaired  by  new  ones ;  but  many  can  be 
made  comfortable  by  the  outlay  of  a  few 
dollars,  which  will  never  be  felt  by  the 
district. 

The  next  thing  teachers  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  BAD  VENTILATION.  Many  of 
our  school  rooms  are  small  and  low,  with 
no  way  of  ventilating  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  a  hot  fire  be  kept  to  heat  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  and  those  pupils 
who  arc  obliged  to  sit  near  the  stove,  in- 
haling the  heated  and  once  breathed  air, 
suffer  a  great  deal,  and  many  lung  dis- 
eases are  contracted.  A  half  hour's  time 
in  fixing  windows  so  they  can  be  lowered 
from  the  top-  and  a  little  carefulness  and 
COHMON  SBNse  excrcised  by  teachers  in 
requiring  pupils  to  put  on  extra  wraps 
before  passing  from  this  over-heated  room 
to  the  cold  air  outside,  would  prevent  in- 
numerable cases  of  disease.  An  educa- 
tion is  of  little  worth  if  got  at  the  expense 
of  one's  health. 

Another  thing  which  can  be  remedied 
with  a  very  little  expense  is  the  miserable 
seats  that  prevail  in  most  of  our  school 
houses.  Many  of  them  have  been  broken 
and  patched  up  so  that  scholars  virtually 


sit  with  their  knees  in  their  mouths; 
while  others  are  so  high  that  small  schol- 
ars cannot  touch  their  feet  to  tlie  fioor. 
It  is  as  cheap  to  build  a  comfortable  seat 
as  it  is  one  that  is  uncomfortable,  and 
many  parents  realize  this  when  paying 
expensive  doctor  hilU  to  cure  their  chil- 
dren of  spinal  complaints,  brought  on  by 
being  compelled  to  occupy  these  excuses 
for  school  seaU.  The  health  of  your 
children  demands  that  you  give  attention 
to  these  things. 

Anotlier  great  and  needed  improvement 
— and  one  which  can  be  brought  about 
without  any  expense — is  the  appearance 
of  the  school  grounds.  If  these  are  kept 
in  a  neat  and  tidy  manner  it  will  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  pupils.  A  few 
shade  trees  set  out,  the  natural  trees  and 
bushes  which  surround  many  of  our 
school  houses,  trimmed  up,  and  a  little 
care  taken  to  make  the  grounds  attractive, 
would  greatly  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  morals  the  young.  Espe- 
cially should  the  parents  see  that  proper 
outhouses  are  provided.  Surroundings 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  morals.  Who  does 
not  know  that  profane  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage is  much  more  frequently  used  in 
bar-rooms  and  saloons  than,  by  the  same 
individual.  In  our  parlors  and  drawing 
rooms? 

Another  duty — easily  performed — is 
sadly  neglected  by  the  patrons  of  schools, 
and  that  is  the  visiting  of  your  schools. 
Who  would  think  of  placing  a  man  in 
charge  of  his  business  and  never  visiting 
him  for  four  mouths  ?  Such  an  individu- 
al would  be  reckoned  a  very  foolish  busi- 
ness man,  and  financial  ruin  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  course.  And 
do  you  think  the  training  of  your  chil- 
dren of  less  consequence  than  the  man- 
agement of  your  business?  Common 
courtesy  should  at  least  prompt  you  to 
visit  your  schools,  if  no  higher  motive. 

If  these  suggestions — ^which  are  in  the 
reach  of  all— are  acted  upon,  the  result 
will  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
schools. — From  a  Circular  to  TMChtrs  and 
Patrons. 
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EGONOMT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BOOH. 

BT  MR8.  H.  £.  G.  ARE7,  WHITEWATER. 

We  complain  of  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allotted  to  study  in  our  High  and 
Norma)  schools— that  the  two  or  three 
years  given  is  not  sufficient  for  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  Bivt  this  time  would 
be  less  cramped  if  it  were  not  sadly  cur- 
tailed before  it  begins — by  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  work  which  professes  to 
be  done  in  our  common  schools.  If  the 
pupils  from  these  schools  had  ever  been 
taught  even  to  read  and  spell  properly 
there  would  be  a  great  gain. 

The  pupil  who  has  learned  only  one 
thing  as  it  should  be  learned,  is  ready  for 
the  next  step.  But  if  no  enthusiasm  has 
ever  been  used— if  he  does  not  know,  and 
does  not  care  what  knowledge  means, — if 
the  page  of  his  text-book  presents  noth- 
ing to  him  but  a  mass  of  words  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  then  the  task  of  reclaim- 
ing the  waste  field  of  the  mind  makes  a 
sad  breach  in  the  time  which  should  be 
given  to  positive  advancement. 

There  is  so  much  lumber  in  most  of 
our  common  schools — such  lack  of  clear 
and  comprehensive  statements  in  the 
text>books — such  lack  of  clearness  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers — such  lack  of  energy 
and  impressiveness  in  imparting  what 
would  otherwise  be  clear.  The  pupil 
once  roused  knows  inevitably  what  we 
are  teaching  him — asleep  he  knows  noth- 
ing.  The  work  which  has  been /gone 
over  in  the  history  of  many  of  our  com- 
mon schools  might  be  compared  to  a 
ship-yard  where  the  master  builder  with 
his  plans  has  been  changed  once  a  month. 
The  ground  is  strewn  with  plenty  of  tim- 
ber  and  rubbish,  but  scarcely  a  block 
that  can  be  used  in  the  structure  required. 
**They  seem  to  be  marching,"  says  Taine 
of  the  school  men,  "  but  they  are  merely 
making  lime."  And  this  is  true  of  the 
many  of  our  common  schools.  With  the 
foundation  work  thus  done  there  is  no 
time  to  give  roundness  and  finish  to  the 
knowledge  imparted  in  a  more  advanced 
course,  a  thing  which  is  like  the  stamp  of 
the  mint  in  securing  its  value.  The 
structure  of  knowledge  that  is  not  crown- 


ed by  the  turrets  of  wisdom  is  like  a 
house  without  a  roof— left  to  be  disinte- 
grated  by  the  winds  and  storms,  or  to 
form  brickbats  for  the  mob. 

Fresh  topics,  too,  are  constantly  press- 
ing for  attention  in  the  school  room.  la 
all  these  wasted  years  time  might  be 
gained  for  work  like  this.  The  dreary 
months  spent  in  rote  learning  of  gram- 
matical rules  and  geographical  names 
could  be  utilized — saved  for  other  work, 
and  the  geographical  and  grammatical 
knowledge  would  not  lose,  but  gain  in 
the  process.  A  list  of  geographical 
names,  located  indefinitely— is  the  dullest 
of  all  knowledge— hardest  learned  and 
soonest  lost.  Bn  t  the  moment  the  teacher 
fixes  those  places  in  the  mipd  of  the  pu- 
pil—their direction  from  him  as  a  center 
— ^traces  the  distances — ^lifts  the  places — 
boats,  towers,  streets,  shops,  gardens, 
plantations— before  the  eye  of  the  pupil 
the  dullness  vanishes, — the  crushing  tax 
upon  the  memory  is  removed,  the  knowl- 
edge offered  has  grappled  with  the  mind 
and  taken  root.  But  this  process  takes 
much  time.  Yes.  It  takes  time  to  win- 
now the  chaflT  from  the  seed  you  sow, — 
takes  time  to-day,  but  wins  it  a  hundred 
fold  to-morrow.  Thus  taught  the  same 
task  would  not  have  to  be  gone  over 
again  next  term,  and  next  year  ad  infi- 
nitum. The  time  saved  would  be  given 
to  some  of  the  many  attractive  subjects 
that  science  and  literature  offer.  And 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  would  be  a 
strong  hedge  set  about  the  fair  garden — 
of  the  young  mind — ^keeping  out  the 
beasts  of  prey,  and  keeping  in  its  best 
capacities.  This  would  not  be  merely  an 
economy  of  time,  but  a  still  greater 
economy  of  mental  power.  And  if  the 
saving  of  human  life  is  an  economy  to 
the  State,  is  not  the  saving  of  mental 
strength  a  still  greater  economy?  We 
have  seemed  to  look  upon  mental  energy 
as  an  inexhaustible  power.  The  more 
you  spend,  the  more  you  have  has  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  concerning  it.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  an  ex- 
chequer  upon  which  we  cannot  draw 
recklessly  and  yet  always  find  it  flill.  We 
say  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and 
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the  custom  has  been  to  give  the  learner  a 
task  at  hewing  stones  in  a  perfect  valley  of 
desolation,  that  he  might  at  least  have  the 
hardship,  whether  he  obtained  the  learn- 
ing or  not.  The  crumb  of  truth  in  this 
adage  is  that  the  mind  grasps  nothing 
upon  which  it  does  not  turn  a  clear,  sharp 
and  persistent  attention.  This  kind  of 
attention  to  the  points  required  w  a  royal 
road  to  learning — laid  in  granite — that 
can  never  wear  out.  And  the  object  in 
thus  vitalizing  the  subjects  taught,  from 
the  beginning  up,  is  to  grasp  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  so  that  the 
thing  onee  learned  is  learned  forever.  In 
thus  adorning  the  path  by  which  he 
ascends  we  do  not  weaken— we  strengthen 
him.  We  sav«  his  morning  energies  for 
the  noontide  task.  We  add  also  the  im- 
pulse which  the  miner  receives  when  he 
knows  where  the  gold  is,  in  the  shaft  he 
is  digging. 

 «  

BISCBSnON  IN  BISCIPLIHB. 

Inattention  to  the  notices  and  directions 
given  from  the  desk,  is  a  general  and 
grievous  misdemtenor  in  the  school-room. 
A  firm,  judicious  discipline  which  will 
cure  this  is  a  desideratum  and  a  duty.  Miss 
Vertebra  is  a  capital  teacher  in  some  re- 
spects. She  sees  the  mischief  of  inatten- 
tion, and  decides  to  crush  it  out  at  once. 
Very  good  so  far.  All  cases  of  this  mis- 
demeanor  are  to  be  amply  punished,  and^. 
even-handed  j  ustice  dealt  out  in  her  school- 
room. Ah,  it  is  in  the  very  idea  and  ex- 
pression of  *^  even-handed  justice"  that 
discretion  is  left  out  and  that  injustice 
lurks.  At  some  point  in  the  day*s  instruc- 
tions she  has  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  to  the  school  on  some  interesting 
topic.  Pupil  A.,  an  earnest,  thoughtful, 
tenderly  conscientious  girl,  listens,  and  is 
cast  into  a  natural  train  of  thought.  Pu- 
pil B.,  empty-headed  and  indifferent,  sim- 
ply  hears,  but  does  not  give  it  an  original 
thought.  In  another  moment  Miss  Ver- 
tebra has  given  a  short  notice.  Pupil  B., 
with  mind  unencumbered  by  any  thought, 
takes  it  in  at  once — perhaps,  too,  may  for- 
get  it  shortly;  so  she  makes  no  sign. 
Pupil  A.  just  cheeky  her  innocent  reflec- 
tions in  time  to  discover  that  the  notice 
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has  escaped  her.  ,  She  might  let  it  go,  and 
find  out  80];ne  other  way ;  but  earnest  to 
know  her  duty,  and  trustful  in  her  teacher, 
she  raises  her  hand,  and  on  permission, 
asks  the  repetition  of  the  order.  Miss 
Vertebra  in  indignation  fires  at  her  the 
same  penalty  that  would  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  most  giddy  and  thoughtless 
inattention  in  the  room,  and  tells  her  to 
stay  half  an  hour  after  school,  thus  strik- 
ing a  cruel  iron  into  the  tender  heart  of 
the  girl,  and  rousing  her  parents  to  re- 
sentment. Discretion  would  have  sug- 
gested a  discrimination  in  the  administra- 
tion of  punishment;  and  that  where  reck- 
less inattention  deserved  the  severer  pen- 
alty, one  arising  from  pure  ihougJUfulness 
should  have  been  noticed  only  in  the  gentle 
rebuke  which  would  have  done  a  complete 
yet  healthful  work  in  so  true  a  soul. 

Discretion,  discrimination,  a  study  of 
individual  character,  a  careful  adaptation 
of  every  individual  penalty  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  delinquent,  alone  can  prevent 
justice  from  lapsing  into  tyranny.— ifin- 
nesota  Teacher. 

OBADED  SCHOOLS. 

[We  welcome  the  following  from  an  old 
Superintendent;  we  hope  that  others  who 
have  had  like  experience,  will  occasion- 
ally let  us  hear  from  them :] 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal 
the  question  is  asked,  "  Which  is  it  best  to 
build,  a  good  central  school  house, 
where  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  may  be 
taught,  with  accommodations  for  primary 
schools  in  convenient  localities  in  the 
village,  or  two  or  three  on  the  old  plan, 
without  regard  to  any  higher  grade  ?" 

I  should  always  choose  the  former 
whenever  it  can  be  had,  even  in  the  coun- 
try. There  are  many  reasons  why  I 
should  so  choose.  One  is,  that  I  would 
rather  teach  a  class  ot  forty  pupils  than 
a  class  of  two  or  three.  The  best  num- 
ber for  a  class  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty. 
Each  ungraded  school  will  have  five,  and 
most  of  them  six  Readers  in  school.  The 
first  three  Readers  at  least,  have  each  a 
class  beginning  it,  and  one  finishing  it- 
making  nine  or  ten  reading  classes.  Of 
course  each  class  must  read  at  least  once 
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a  day.  Each  class  moat  spell  at  least  once 
a  day.  Each  class  mast  have  some  lesson 
in  numbers  once  a  day,  whether  simply  a 
counting  lesson,  a  lesson  in  per  centage, 
or  a  lesson  in  cubic  root.  These,  with 
the  grammar  lessons,  geography  lessons, 
.etc.,  make  up  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
recitations  for  the  teacher  to  hear  In  five 
and  a  half  hours,  for  at  least  thirty  min- 
utes each  day  must  be  taken  up  in  reces- 
ses. Of  course  this  great  number  of  reci- 
tationa  is  not  as  it  should  be,  but  is  as  we 
find  it— say  an  average  of  thirty  recita- 
tions each  day ;  eleven  minutes  to  each 
recitation.  Now,  if  we  put  two  of  these 
schools  together,  we  have  twice  as  many 
pupils  in  each  class— generally  a  gain  in- 
stead of  a  loss ;  and  if  we  divide  the 
school,  giving  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  classes  to  each  of  two  teachers,  we 
double  the  time  for  each  recitation,  and 
divide  by  two  the  cost  of  apparatus  for 
illustration.  And  we  unite  instead  of  di- 
vide the  interests  of  the  community.  With 
the  same  quality  of  management  on  the 
part  of  school  boards  and  teachers,  I 
think  graded  schools  always  do  better 
than  ungraded  ones.  If  graded  schools 
fail  it  is  for  lack  of  suitable  school-houses, 
of  apparatus,  of  proper  management  by 
the  school  board,  or  of  ability  in  the 
teachers ;  or  a  combination  of  these  de- 
ficiencies may  cause  the  failure. 

Very  truly,  W.  H.  Holford. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  Jan- 
uary  number  of  the  Joubnal  (p.  29.)  I 
believe  that  third  grade  certificates  should 
be  granted  for  one  year,  (not  six  months, 
as  stated;)  second  grade  for  eighteen 
months,  and  first  grade  for  two  years. 

W.  H. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency 
to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general, 
as  a  habit  of  extensive  and  various  read- 
ing  without  reflection.  The  activity  and 
force  of  mind  are  gradually  impaired  in 
consequence  of  disuse;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  all  our  principles  and  opinions 
come  to  be  lost  in  the  infinite  multiplicity 
and  discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. — 
Dugald  Stewart. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFnCIAL  OPINtONH. 

Prepared  by      AMlatant  SaperinteodeDi. 
FORMATION  OF  DISTRICTS— SITE—LOANS. 

Q.  Our  districts  arc  badly  arranged, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  vote  in  town 
meeting  whether  tho  town  board  shall 
re-arrange  them ;  will  it  be  necessary  to 
put  up  notices  of  the  intention  to  vote  on 
the  question  ? 

A.  The  notices  will  do  no  harm;  but 
the  town,  as  such,  has  no  control  over 
the  formation  or  alteration  of  school-dis- 
tricts, and  any  vote  upon  the  subject  will 
have  no  legal  efiTect;  but  an  expression  of 
opinion^  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  town 
meeting,  would  be  of  some  service  to 
the  town  board  perhaps.  If  their  judg- 
ment coincides  with  the  opinion  of  the 
ms^ority,  of  course  any  action  taken  will 
be  likely  to  give  more  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  select  a  site  for 
the  school  house  ? 

A.  A  school  board  may  be  requested 
by  the  district  to  find  a  good  site,  an^  re- 
port, but  the  district  must  designate " 
the  site  by  vote.   (Sec.  19,  Fourth.) 

Q.  Is  not  tlie  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters,  present  at  a  disti'ict  meeting  sufS- 
cient  to  authorize  a  loan? 

A.  The  school  law  expressly  requires 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  district.  (Section  110.)  The  same  re- 
quirement is  made  in  the  special  law  au- 
thorizing loans  from  the  trust  funds"  of 
the  State.   Chap.  42,  Gen.  Laws  of  1871. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  DISTRICT  BOARDS 
AND  OFFICERS. 

*If  a  district  clerk  refuses  to  draw  an 
order  for  a  teacher's  wages,  what  can  be 
done? 

A.  Complaint  can  be  made  to  the  coun- 
ty Judge  who  is  empowered  to  remove  a 
district  oflBcer  for  voiVfui  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  law- 
yers  here  that  the  majority  of  tlic  board 
can  pay  the  teacher,  if  the  clerk  refuses 
to  draw  an  order  for  money  due;  how  is 
this? 

A.  The  majority  of  a  board  is  suffi- 
cient (a  meeting  first  being  called )  to  give 
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Yalidity  to  any  act  which  can  be  perfonn- 
ed  by  the  board  as  a  board,  with  one  ex- 
ception made  in  section  48.  But  a  school 
board  has  no  power,  as  such,  to  disbursie 
money.  The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be 
done  is  specifically  provided  for:  the 
clerk  must  draw  an  order  (section  40) ; 
the  director  must  countersign  the  order 
(section  82);  the  treasurer  can  then  legal- 
ly pay  the  order,  and  not  before.  District 
officials  are  liable  to  penalties  for  any  vi- 
olation of  law  in  this  matter.  (Sections 
134, 186.) 

Q.  Baa  a  district  board  power  to  rent 
a  vacant  room  in  the  school-house  ? 

A.  Under  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  (quoted  on  page  75  of  school  code) 
the  botfd  has  no  such  power,  but  if  the 
room  is  not  used,  if  no  harm  is  likely  to 
come  to  it,  or  the  building  will  not  be  en- 
dangered thereby,  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  any  tax-payer  should 
object  to  the  renting  of  the  room. 

Q.  At  the  annual  meeting  we  voted  to 
build  a  school  house ;  soon  after  it  was 
found  that  a  better  site  could  be  obtained, 
and  a  special  meeting  was  called  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  board 
hurried  on  to  let  the  contract  for  building 
on  the  old  site,  though  a  strong  remonst- 
rance was  made  against  it.  The  meeting 
designated  a  new  site  and  voted  to  sell 
the  old  one;  but  a  majority  of  the  board 
reflise  to  take  any  action,  and  the  con- 
tractor has  been  informed  that  we  will 
not  have  a  school  house  built  except  on 
the  new  site.  What  can  be  done  ? 

A.  A  school  board  is  but  the  agent  of 
the  district  in  matters  which  the  vote  of 
the  district  is  to  decide  (of  which  the  des- 
ignation of  the  site  is  one),  and  must  car- 
ry  out  its  wishes.  For  willful  refusal  to 
do  this  they  are  liable  to  removal,  or  may 
be  proceeded  against  by  mandamus, 

CONTRACI^-^SACHXRS. 

Q.  Ought  I,  as  treasurer,  to  pay  an  or- 
der for  the  wages  of  a  teacher  who  has 
had  no  certificate  for  the  past  three  years  ? 
The  majority  of  the  board  hired  her,with- 
out  any  certificate,  and  a  good  lawyer 
here  says  she  can  recover  her  wages,  and 
that  I  might  p.s  well  pay  her. 


A.  It  may  be  that  she  can  obtain  Judg- 
ment, if  she  brings  a  suit  for  services 
rendered,  and  you  would  then  have  au- 
thority of  law  for  paying  her;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  board  has  acted 
illegally;  and  you  must  Judge  for  your- 
self whether  it  is  best  to  sanction  their 
illegal  course,  or  to  let  the  district  learn 
a  lesson  by  paying  the  costs  of  a  suit. 

Q.  The  clerk  wishes  me  to  teach  a 
second  term,  and  most  of  the  people  have 
signed  a  petition  that  I  be  hired  again, 
but  the  director  and  treasurer  are  deter- 
mined to  hire  a  relative  of  the  treasurer; 
have  they  a  right  to  do  so  ? 

A.  The  action  will  be  legal;  but  as 
you  state  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
very  doubtfdl  expediency.  It  is  generally 
unwise  to  hire  a  relative  of  any  member 
of  the  board — more  especially  if  the  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Our  teacher  is  v^ry  near-sighted, 
and  can  speak  neither  English  nor  Ger- 
man plainly,  and  the  county  superintend, 
ent  only  gave  him  a  ^'permit*'  to  teach,  in 
case  the  board  wanted  him,  and  afterwards 
revoked  it  Still  he  keeps  on.  What  can 
we  do? 

A.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep 
on;  the  board  should  close  the  school. 
If  they  do  not,  and  the  people  keep  send- 
ing,  it  is  their  own  fault.  The  primary 
fault  was  in  the  county  superintendent. 
(See  sections  42,  55  and  102.) 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  recover  wages  if  she 
closes  the  school  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme filthiness  of  the  school  house,  the 
board  refusing  to  get  it  cleaned  ? 

A.  The  board  must  keep  the  school 
house  in  "  good  condition" — (Sec.  49)— in 
such  a  condition  that  the  school  can  be 
taught ;  and  for  neglecting  the  duty  gross- 
ly, may  be  removed.  The  teacher  would 
have  a  good  cause  for  demanding  wages 
while  absolutely  prevented  from  teaching 
by  the  condition  of  the  school  house. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  justified  in  making  a 
pupil  stand  day  after  day  in  school,  be- 
cause she  will  not  own  the  truth  ? 

A.  It  is  proper  to  punish  a  pupil  who 
tells  a  falsehood ;  but  any  form  of  torture 
or  restraint  to  extort  confession,  is  not 
commendable ;  if  confession  is  made  at 
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last,  it  may  be  attended  with  no  pieni- 
tence,  and  followed  by  no  amendment. 

Q.  If  the  board  and  teacher  agree  to 
suspend  the  school  for  a  time  on  account 
of  contagious  disease,  can  the  teacher  re- 
cover wages  for  the  time  so  lost  ? 

A.  He  cannot. 

Q.  When  the  time  comes  at  which  the 
school  was  to  close,  can  the  teacher,  in 
the  foregoing  case,  compel  a  continuance 
of  the  school,  to  make  up  lost  time  ? 

A.  Not  unless  it  was  so  agreed,  when 
the  school  was  temporarily  suspended. 
It  might  be  at  a  time  when  the  school 
would  no  longer  be  profitable. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q.  Is  the  use  of  a  list  text-books  adopt- 
ed by  the  board  binding  on  the  teacher 
after  three  years  ? 

A.  The  list  is  binding  for  three  years 
and  until  changed  by  the  board ;  but  the 
teacher  has  no  power,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  determine  what  text-books 
shall  be  used.  It  rests  with  the  board. 
Of  course  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  may 
be  asked. 

Q.  Our  teacher  has  introduced  a  cer- 
tain church  catechism,  and  persists  in 
using  it,  although  forbidden  by  a  member 
of  the  board ;  is  this  legal  ? 

A.  The  constitution  forbids  sectarian 
teaching,  and  the  board  itself  is  not  au- 
thorized in  introducing  such  a  book  and 
instruction  from  it,  much  less  the  teacher. 
Tlie  board  should  peremptorily  forbid  it, 
and  should  be  complained  if  they  do  not. 

EXAXINA.TIOKS— CBBTIFICATES. 

Q.  Is  a  standard  of  65,  75,  and  85  per 
cent,  a  proper  one  for  the  thr^  respective 
grades  of  certificates  ? 

A.  This  standard  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  medium,  but  it  depends  partly 
the  character  of  the  questions,  and  part- 
ly on  the  average  scholarship  of  ap- 
plicants. What  may  do  in  one  county 
(in  regard  to  third  grade  certificates)  may 
not  be  expedient  or  practicable  in  another, 
as  the  material  at  hand  must  mainly  be 
used.  In  regard  to  the  other  two  grades 
there  is  not  so  much  need  of  variation  or 
flexibility. 

Q.   Is  it  well  for  a  superintendent  to 


advertise  a  time  for  private  examinations 
to  follow  the  regular  examinations  t 

A.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  and  is 
customary  with  some  superintendents,  to 
appoint  a  supplementary  examination," 
to  follow  the  regular  series,  but  this  is 
public,  like  the  previous  ones.  As  little 
encouragement  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  private  examinations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  whereby  a 
county  superintendent  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  hold  his  examination  at  other 
times  for  cities  than  in  the  school  term? 
What  is  the  law  or  custom  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  The  law  leaves  the  whole  matter  to 
his  discretion.  Of  course  he  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay  regard,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  general  convenience.  It 
would  be  manifestly  improper  to  appoint 
his  examinations  at  a  time  when  the 
schools  are  generally  in  session,  and  if 
practicable,  he  should  accommodate  any 
particular  town  or  city  in  this  respect. 

Q.  Should  a  certificate  ever  be  renew- 
ed, without  re-examination  ? 

A:  It  may  be  allowable,  in  case  of  exi- 
gency, to  continue  the  life  of  a  certificate, 
that  a  term  of  school  may  be  finished, 
but  a  new  one  should  not  be  given,  with- 
out a  new  examination.  Good  teachers 
will  wish  to  pass  a  better  examination 
this  year  than  last,  and  should  seek  for  a 
higher  grade,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  so  frequeht  examinations. 

MISCELLAITEOUS. 

Q.  Through  a  mistake  in  the  report 
made  by  the  county  superintendent,  in 
1870,  our  district  did  not  receive  its  full 
share  of  school  money.  Can  you  not 
rectify  the  mistake  * 

A.  The  State  Superintendent  is  not 
authorized  to  go  further  back  than  1871. 
(See  Chap.  800,  Gen.  Laws  1878,  p.  7, 
School  Code,  Sec.  68)  The  reason  for 
some  limit  is  obvious. 

Q.  Can  a  town  adopt  the  town  system 
while  it  has  but  one  district? 

A.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  not  il- 
legality but  impracticability.  There  is 
no  need  of  any  change,  so  long  as  there 
is  but  one  district.  It  would  be  better  to 
adopt  the  vote  to  take  effect  when  there 
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are  two  districlH,  or  to  wait  till  that 
cornea  about 

If  two  towna  are  quite  unequal  in 
their  liberality  in  raising  money  for 
schoola,  it  operates  unequally  in  a  district 
Joint  between  them ;  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

A.  One  remedy  is  for  the  liberal  town, 
if  it  contains  the  school  house,  to  adopt 
the  town  system. 

Q.  The  clerk  gave  notice  on  the  ^2d, 
of  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
28th ;  was  that  a  sufficient  notice  ? 

A .  It  was  not ;  both  the  days  could  not 
be  counted,  therefore  the  notice  wa«  leas 
than  the  six  days  required.  (See  Revised 
8Ututes,  C:hap.  140,  Sec.  51) 

If  the  district  pays  for  the  J oubn al 
OP  Education,  to  whom  doc»  it  belong, 
the  district  or  the  clerk  H 

A.  What  the  district  payn  for  of  course 
belongs  to  the  district.  The  Jocbnal, 
like  the  School  Code,  is  for  the  especial 
use  of  tlie  clerk  and  other  members  of 
the  board ;  it  may  be  loaned,  discreetly, 
but  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  clerk, 
and  handed  over  to  his  successor.  It  is 
well  to  have  each  volume  bound. 

Q.  Where  should  saw-logs  be  assessed, 
in  the  district  where  they  are,  or  where 
they  are  to  be  sawed  ?  and  where  should 
lumber  be  assessed  ? 

A.  Merchants*  and  manufacturers' 
stock  is  to  be  assessed  in  the  district 
where  it  is  situated.'*  (See  Sec.  68.) 
Logs  may  be  considered  as  manufactur- 
era*  stock,  and  lumber,  when  manufac- 
tured, as  merchants'  stock. 

Q.  Should  a  town  clerk  fill  an  alleged 
vacancy  in  a  district  board  on  the  infor- 
mation and  request 'of  an  individual  voter 
of  Oie  district? 

A.  The  certificate  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  is  the  proper  informa- 
tion to  act  upon.  If  this  is  neglected  by 
the  board,  the  resolution  and  request  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  district  would  be  a 
proper  basis  of  action. 

Q.  Our  county  superintendent  says  the 
day  of  spring  election  is  a  legal  holiday 
whenever  a  Judge  or  other  general  officer 
is  to  be  elected ;  because,  he  says,  it  then 
becomes  a  general  election  day.  Is  this 
correct  ? 

*2-Vol.  IV,  No.  4 


A.  It  becomes,  in  a  ceruin  sense. a 
general  election  day,'^  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered ^tkt  general  election  day''  refer- 
red  to  in  Chap.  82  of  Gen.  Laws  of  187S. 

Q.  our  district  treasurer  died  and  the 
surety  on  his  bond  took  possession  of  the 
books  and  papers,  and  likewise  of  the 
fUnds,  and  refuses  to  give  them  up  to  the 
treasurer  newly  appointed:  how  can  he 
get  them  ? 

A.  So  far  as  the  book^  and  papers  are 
concerned  he  can  proceed  under  Sec.  9, 
Chap.  156,  Rev.  Statutes.  The  ftmds  should 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istrator on  the  estate.  The  new  treasurer 
can  complain  to  the  Judge  of  Probate  of 
the  retention  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  district  treasury.  But  in  matters  like 
these,  not  provided  for  by  the  school  laws, 
it  is  best  to  obtain  professional  counsel. 

Q.  I.S  a  certificate  valid  which  does 
not  state  the  holder's  standing  ? 

A.  A  distinction  may  be  made  between 
the  form  and  substance  of  a  certificate. 
If  it  sets  forth  thattlie  holder  is  qualified 
to  teach  and  is  licensed  to  do  so,  for  a 
certain  time  and  within  certain  limits,  it 
is,  pro  ta/UOy  the  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion"  required  by  Section  107,  and  is  not 
rendered  invalid  from  the  neglect  of  the 
superintendent  to  give  the  standing,  if  a 
school  board  is  willing  to  contract  with 
the  teacher  without  this  information. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher's  certificate  be  an- 
nulled because  she  is  obnoxious  to  the 
district,  no  charges  being  preferred 
against  her? 

A.  Certainly  not.  This  would  be  con- 
demnation and  punishment  without  any 
trial.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  teacher  is 
seriously  at  fault  because  she  has  become 
obnoxious.  It  may  have  been  brought 
about  throuj^h  malicious  gossip. 

Q.  Can  a  district  treasurer  take  a  per- 
centage for  the  collection  of  a  special 
district  tax? 

A.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for 
his  doing  so. 

Ip  you  have  a  bright  thought,  express 
it  in  the  simplest  language  possible.  A 
diamond  should  have  a  plain  setting. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY, 

AMOHG  ingnrrTES. 

At  the  present  writing  tlie  educational 
interests  of  the  State  largely  center  in 
Institute  work.  Eight  Institutes  have 
been  successfully  completed,  in  as  many 
counties,  three  more  are  now  in  progress, 
«nd  six  remain  for  the  two  weeks  succeed* 
ing  the  present  one.  Of  those  already 
completed,  or  now  in  progress,  we  have 
personally  visited  and  addressed  six,  have 
caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  animating 
conductors,  teachers,  and  people,  and  be- 
fore the  restless  iron  horse  whirls  us  away 
to  new  fields  and  faces,  we  employ  a  quiet 
hour  in  recording  for  April  readers  our 
first  impressions. 

We  have  always  regarded  this  Institute 
work  as  one  of  great  value,  in  several  re- 
spects. Our  observations  during  the  past 
three  weeks  have  fully  confirmed  former 
impressions.  Institutes  perform  a  neces- 
sary, an  important,  and  a  peculiar  work, 
and  the  State  makes  no  wiser  expenditure 
of  money  than  that  for  their  support. 

To  teachers  they  impart,  indeed,  little 
of  either  knowledge  or  training.  Short 
term  Institutes,  at  least,  are  not  designed 
for  this.  They  are  not  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  schools.  They  make  direct- 
ly neither  better  spellers,  readers,  geogra- 
phers, nor  arithmeticians.  The  time  is 
altogether  too  short  for  this.  But  they 
lead  teachers  to  desire  to  httoiM  better 
spellers,  readers,  geographers,  and  arith- 
meticians. They  give  strong  hints  at 
better  methods  of  both  learning  and 
teaching  these  things.  They  infuse  into 
even  the  dullest  souls  a  desire  to  become 
better  scholars  and  better  teachers,  and 
wiser  and  nobler  men  and  women.  They 
tend  to  give  to  teaching  a  dignity  with 
which  ignorance,  shallowness  and  sloth- 
fulness  are  not  consistent. 

Such  is  their  influence  upon  teachers, 
who  are  thereby  stimulated  to  larger  ac- 
quirements, to  fuller  and  more  exact 
scholarship,  to  more  thoughtful  and  wiser 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  to 
a  higher  ambition,  and  to  a  nobler  en- 
thusiasm. 

If  the  Institutes  have  failed  hitherto  in 


aught,  it  has  been  in  practical  sugges- 
tions for  that  after-growth  in  light  and 
sweetness"  for  which  they  have  kindled 
the  desire,— in  stronger  suggestion  and 
advice  for  fetf-ctdturey  for  Normal  and  other 
9eh4>cl  culture,  and  for  a  livelier  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
measures  and  men  of  our  wonderfully 
active  and  inquiring  age. 

Upon  public  sentiment  the  influence 
for  good  of  these  Institutes  is  consider- 
able. We  have  in  many  places  found 
them  to  be  gatherings  not  only  of  teach- 
ers, but  of  the  ft-iends  of  schools.  The 
Institute  is  ft^quently  an  important  event 
in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held.  Many 
of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  place 
are  present  at  some  time  during  the  sea- 
sion.  In  not  a  few  instances  their  visits 
to  it  are'  frequent  and  protracted.  Educa- 
tion and  educational  methods  are  themes 
of  discourse  in  many  homes.  The  gen- 
eral interest  is  attested  by  the  almost  in- 
variably large  attendance  at  the  evening 
lectures.  Public  opinion  is  thus  both  en- 
lightened and  strengthened,  and  educa- 
tional progress  thereby  rendered  easier 
and  surer. 

We  believe  that  much  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  influence  of  the  Institutes  in 
thus  moving  and  molding  public  senti- 
ment. While  they  give  to  the  communi- 
ty better  teachers,  they  make  for  the 
teachers  a  more  appreciative  community. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  their  power  for 
good  in  this  direction — already  consider- 
able—may be  largely  increased. 

Of  the  peculiar  fitness  and  ability  for 
their  work  possessed  by  the  three  Insti- 
tute  conductors.  Professors  Graham,  Mc- 
Gregor, and  Salisbury,  wa  have  had  ample 
evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect.  They 
are  men  of  varied,  full  and  exact  attain- 
ments, thorougly  in  earnest,  and  always 
commanding  the  respect,  confidence,  and 
attention  of  those  under  their  instruction. 

Not  having  time  or  space  this  month 
for  a  fuller  record  of  our  wanderings,  we 
write  only  of  our  second  journey,  partly 
because  the  Institute  at  Btoughton,  to 
which  we  made  our  first  visit,  has  been 
described  elsewhere  by  another  hand,  and 
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partly  because  of  the  exceeding  interest 
of  our  experience  in  the  remoter  place. 

Whirled  away  something  like  200  miles 
northwest  of  the  capital,  it  was  only  our 
strong  faith  in  geography  that  could  ex- 
orcise the  impression  of  having  nearly 
reached  the  limits  of  creation.  Did  we 
not  leave  behind  us  the  robins,  blue- 
birds, and  "  ethereal  mildness"  of  spring, 
and,  passing  beyond  the  Infernal  Lake, 
and  over  many  a  league  of  desolate  and 
blackened  and  wearisomely  level  pine 
lands,  come  at  last  to  a  region  apparently 
given  over  to  perpetual  winter  ?  Were  we 
not  dragged  at  times  between  banks  of 
snow  fully  up  to  the  car  windows  ?  Could 
UUima  ThnU  lie  far  beyond  ?  But  we  are 
anticipating. 

Amid  the  approaching  shades  of  even- 
ing we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Devils* 
Lake  (hold  this  not  a  typographical  blun- 
der), a  truly  wierd  and  unique  spot,  of 
whose  remarkable  features  we  had  formed 
no  adequate  conception.  After  as  full  in- 
spection as  we  could  make  from  the  plat 
form  of  the  car,  and  after  a  ready  fancy 
that  we  were  gazing  upon  the  veritable 
Atemus  of  classic  story,  we  felt  an  im- 
pulse  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  mighty 
agencies  which  had  wrought  the  wonder. 
What  more  acceptable  (and  more  conve- 
nient), thought  we,  than  a  change  of  or- 
thography that  should  recognize  plural 
forces  as  the  more  fitting  theory  of  so 
great  a  marvel  ?  Hence  we  have  deliber- 
ately changed  the  place  of  the  apostro- 
phe, as  above,  and  here  record  our  belief 
that  the  torn  rocks  which  cover  those 
lofty  slopes  must  have  tasked  the  utmost 
powers,  not  merely  of  one,  but  of  at  least 
seven  devils. 

After  passing  the  night  at  Elroy,  an  im- 
mature  but  promising  young  village, 
whose  years  m|iy  possibly  number  one 
and  a  halt,  we  sauntered  out  in  search  of 
the  Academy,  of  whose  founding  we  had 
heard.  Climbing  the  hill  along  paths 
whose  uncertain  direction  led  us  to  seek 
the  guidance  of  a  chance-met  citizen,  we 
at  last  reached  the  commanding  but  rude 
site  whence  the  building  overlooks  the 
village  in  the  valley  beneath.  All  around 
were  the  trees  and  bushes  of  a  primitive 


woodland.  The  building  we  found  to  be 
a  substantial,  square,  wooden  structure  of 
two  stories,  neatly  painted  without  and 
well  finished  and  fttmished  within.  The 
school  had  opened  only  the  previous  week. 
We  were  courteously  received  by  Mr. 
Washburn,  the  principal,  and  found  in 
attendance  a  score  or  more  of  intelligent 
and  good  looking  young  men  and  women. 

What  manner  of  place  is  this  which  at 
scarcely  two  years  of  age  points  to  an 
Academy  as  its  best  building?  We 
thought  as  we  stood  before  it  and  gazed 
down  into  the  really  beautiful  valley  be- 
neath, where  nestled  the  infant  village, 
that  thus  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  long 
ago  in  far  away  New  England,  and  we 
felt  kindly  disposed  toward  this  people, 
and  hoped  that  from  these  beginnings 
might  come  results  as  great  as  have 
blessed  and  distinguished  many  a  town  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  valleys. 
May  Elroy  Academy  yet  send  out  to  the 
University,  or  to  the  Colleges  of  the  State, 
or  to  honest  and  successftil  business  life, 
an  annual  score  of  well  prepared  gradu- 
ates. The  day  that  shall  see  this  will  see 
superior  public  schools  in  the  village  be- 
neath,  and  in  tl^e  country  adjacent — even 
far  beyond  the  sound  of  its  bell.  There 
is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
public  school  and  the  academy  or  college. 
The  true  prosperity  of  the  one  ought  to  ,^ 
be  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 

A  few  hours  of  patient  endurance 
brought  us  at  last  to  Menomonee  and 
filled  us  with  the  gladness  the  desert  trav- 
eler experiences  when  he  reaches  an  oasis 
of  long  desired  delights.  In  our  oasis  the 
palm  trees  and  running  brooks  were 
purely  metaphorical.  In  hard  reality  the 
former  were  pines  and  the  latter  were  ice. 
But  are  not  the  pleasures  of  soul  as  real 
as  those  of  sense  ?  And  where  have  we 
met  more  cordial  welcome,  more  genial 
hospitality,  more  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  mind,  of  books,  and  of  schools? 

We  found  a  large  and  deeply  interested 
Institute  in  session.  There  were  teachers 
enough  to  represent  nearly  all  the  schools 
of  Dunn  county.  Many  of  the  best  citi- 
zens were  present  as  spectators.  Prof. 
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Salisbuiy  was  ia  his  happiest  mood, 
Bapt.  Johnson  was  vigilant,  and  the  Insti- 
tute  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  interesting  we  hiiye  visited. 
The  address  on  Thursday  evening  was 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  sympathetic 
audience,  filling  the  floor  and  gallery  of 
the  court  room.  The  Menomonee  brass 
band  fUmished  truly  inspiring  music,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  we  shall  long  hold 
in  pleasant  memory. 

Menomonee  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
interests  of  education.  Its  school  build, 
ings  are  good,  its  teachers  still  better. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thayer,  the  Principal  and  Supt., 
is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  a  colle^ 
graduate,  and  a  born  teacher.  His  sister, 
Miss  Thayer,  and  Miss  Salisbury,  the 
Mister  of  the  Professor,  are  equally  skillful 
in  their  departments.  The  school  author- 
ities are  enlightened  enough  to  pay  good 
salaries  to  first  class  teachers  and  to  make 
their  positions  permanent.  The  result  is 
a  uniform  management  and  a  uniform 
improvement.  Why  does  not  thU  simpU 
wisdom  govern  more  shod  boards 

In  speaking  of  these  teachers  of  Me- 
nomonee  we  cannot  neglect  mention  of 
one,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gates,  whose  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  t4tlent  in  primary  teaching 
we  have  never  seen  equaled.  The  illus- 
tration before  the  Institute  of  his  method 
qf  teaching  young  children  to  read  by 
the  "  word  plan,"  was  a  beautiful  exhibi- 
tion of  genius  and  art,  and  as  instructive 
as  it  was  entertaining.  It  received 
and  merited  our  unqualified  admiration, 
and  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Qates  present  his 
methods  hereafter  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  Institutes  in  other  places. 

When  we  left  Menomonee  our  only  regret 
was  that  we  had  not  had  audience  with  the 
absent  Lumber  Kings  whose  genius  and 
energy  have  so  developed  the  resources  of 
that  region,  and  whose  wealth,  as  we  saw 
and  beard  abundant  evidence  to  believe, 
is  equaled  only  by  their  liberality  and 
good  taste.  To  them  are  chiefly  due  those 
characteristics  which  make  the  place  a 
rare  and  pleasant  memory  to  all  who  have 
visited  it. 


The  Inrtitutks  thus  far  have  been 


well  attended,  more  so  than  usual  in  the 
spring.  SestiODB  have  already  been  held, 
as  announced,  at  Appleton,  Amherst  and 
Milton,  by  Prof  Graham ;  at  West  Salem, 
Stoughton,  and  by  Prof.  McGregor,  and  at 
New  Richmond,  Menominee  and  Ocono- 
mowoc,  by  Prof.  Salisbury.  This  com. 
pletesone  half  of  the  regular  appointments. 


We  are  favored  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  one  at  Stoughton: 

The  Institute  at  Stoughton,  Dane  Co., 
held  March  28-89,  is  spoken  of  by  all  in 
attendance  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
instruction  of  Prof.  McGregor  was  highly 
appreciated,  and  in  all  the  branches  cov- 
ered  by  the  exercises  of  the  week  illus- 
trated in  the  clearest  and  most  impressive 
manner  the  diflTerence  between  superficial 
acquaintance  with,  and  thorough  mastery 
of,  the  principles  of  the  subjects.  Many 
of  the  best  teachers  present  were  deeply 
"concieted'*  of  their  need  of  higher,  deep, 
er,  broader  culture  to  fit  them  for  success 
in  their  calling. 

No  liUle  interest  was  felt  in  the  Lecture 
announced  to  be  given  by  State  Superin- 
tendent  Searing,  in  view  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  indicating  therein  his  ideas  of 
the  "reforms'*  needed  in  the  department 
over  which  he  has  so  recently  been  called 
to  preside.  His  admirable  address,  clear- 
ly,  forcibly  and  elegantly  delivered,  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention,  and  was 
made  the  theme  of  discussion  subsequent- 
ly.  He  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  unsparingly,  and  his  views  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  better  teachers,  bet. 
ter  methods  of  teaching,  more  definite 
conceptions  of  the  province  and  scope  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mon school,  and  the  great  need  of  schools 
of  intermediate  grade  all  ovt r  the  State, 
met  with  hearty  response  and  accord.  He 
made  a  very  happy  impression. 

The  lecture  by  Pres.  Whitford  of  Mil- 
ton  delivered  in  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Thursday  evening,  to  a  crowded  house 
was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  and  was  warmly  received. 
The  people  and  school  oflScers  of  the  vil- 
lage,  by  their  sympathy,  co-operation  and 
hospitality  contributed  much  to  the  pleas- 
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ure  and  profit  of  the  occasion.  Eighty 
teachers  were  eBrolled  as  attendants,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  seventy-two. 

  H. 

WtoMMlB  laiUt^l*  for  Xkm  Kiaaitimi  •€  tiM  BmT 
Mi4  Bwk. 

Delavak,  Wis.,  March  8, 1874. 

Hon.  Edwakd  Ssabiho,  8wjpi.  PtMie 
//wtn^um^DKAB  Sir:  When  I  was  in 
your  office  recently  you  suggested  an  ed- 
itorial notice  of  this  Institute  as  a  means 
of  reaching  deaf  mutes  through  the 
teachers  of  State.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  this  method  of  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  many  whom  I 
have  failed  to  reach.  I  herewith  send  an 
address  to  Teachers  as  being  better  adapt- 
ed  to  the  end  in  view  than  the  "  circular" 
of  which  I  spoke.  Use  one,  or  both,  or 
neither,  or  substitute,  as  3'our  own  Judg- 
ment may  suggest. 

I  have  used  the  list  of  County  Superin- 
tendents you  furnished  me,  and  from  them 
am  daily  receiving  the  names  of  Teach- 
ers. If  you  have  an  Editorial  notice  it  is 
my  purpose  to  also  send  each  a  postal 
cai*d,  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Weed. 

To  tfte  TeaeAer9  of  PubUe  Schools  in  Wiwon- 
sin : 

This  Institute  is  designed  for  those 
children  and  youth  of  the  State  who,  on 
account  of  dmjMSSy  cannot  be  instructed 
in  common  schools.  It  now  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  i)upilH.  There  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  at  least  one 
hundred  more  should  be  enjoying  its  ad- 
vantages. But  there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties in  reaching  them.  Many  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  an  Institute 
is  supported  by  the  State.  Other  parents 
do  not  understand  its  educational  charac- 
ter, or  what  results  can  be  here  secured. 
Others,  from  sympathy  with  their  unfor- 
tunate children,  and  some,  from  a  willing, 
ness  to  deprive  their  children  of  an  edu- 
cation for  the  sake  of  the  labor  they  can 
perform,  detain  them  at  home.  These 
obstacles  can,  in  a  good  degree,  be 'over- 
come if  the  Institute  can  be  put  in  com- 
munication   with  the»e   parents.  The 


most  practicable  method  of  securing  this 
seems  to  be  through  the  TWie^rt  of  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  supposable  that  every 
deaf  mute  is  known  to  one  or  more  chil- 
dren attending  those  schools.  If  all  the 
Teachers  of  the  Slate  would  make  inquiry 
of  their  pupils,  and  report  the  names  of 
the  parents  of  these  deaf  mntes,  their  at- 
tendance might  be  secured.  The  neglect 
of  a  teacher  to  make  such  inquiry  or  re- 
port, may  deprive  a  child  of  its  education, 
leaving  it  in  perpetual  darkness,  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  when  a  life  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  might  have  been  secured. 
It  is  hoped  therefore  that  all  teachers, 
and  especially  the  principals  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  will  make  the  effort  necessary 
to  secure  the  result  sought. 

Will  you  not,  immediately  on  receipt 
of  this,  call  the  attention  of  your  pupils 
to  the  matter,  and  send  the  name  of  any 
deaf  mutes  in  your  district,  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twenty,  to  the  Principal 
of  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/' 
Delavan,  Walworth  county.  Wis. 


Legislation. — No  important  changes  . 
were  made  in  the  school  laws  at  the  late  ( 
session  of  the  Legislature.    As  usual,/ 
some  efforts  were  made  for  the  abolition! 
of  the  county  superintendency  and  the^ 
restoration  of  town  superintendents,  and  j 
as  usual,  failed.   These  efforts  generally^ 
originate  with  members  from  counties 
where  there  have  been  poor  superintend- 
ents, or  where  they  pay  but  a  pittance  and  ' 
so  of  course  cannot  e.xpect  much  labor  in 
return. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Kuntz,  providing  for 
County  Academies,  passed  the  Assembly 
but  not  the  Senate,  having  reached  that 
body  too  late  for  any  proper  considera- 
tion. This  is  well,  as  public  sentiment 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  measure,  but  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Schools  of  this 
nature  we  must  have,  in  some  form. 

Cliapter  56  of  General  Laws  of  iy7<J, 
(which  amended  section  16  of  the  School 
Code  by  providing  that  the  Supervisors 
shall  extinguish  .school  districts  that  fail 
to  maintain  school  two  years)  is  amended 
by  dropping  the  words  "thirty-days." 
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Sectioa  140  of  the  School  Code,  which 
makes  it  penal  for  any  person  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  school,  is  so  far  amended 
as  to  give  justices  of  the  peace  and  po- 
lice  justices  ^'concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  circuit  court  in  all  cases  arising  un- 
der said  section." 

The  following  enactment  was  also  made, 
in  regard  to  the  duties  of  town  treasurers : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  town  treasurers 
of  every  toi^n  in  this  State  to  make  annu- 
ally, on  the  last  Monday  in  June  in  each 
year,  and  forward  to  the  school  district 
clerk  of  each  and  ever^  school  district 
and  part  of  school  districts  in  his  town, 
a  certified  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  money  paid  by  the  town  treasurer  dur- 
ing the  year  next  preceding  to  the  treas- 
urer of  such  district;  said  statement  shall 
specify  the  date  of  each  payment,  the 
amount  of  such  payment  and  the  account 
upon  which  such  payment  is  made. 

These  we  believe  are  all  the  enactments 
which  directly  affect  the  school  system. 


Memorial  to  Aoasbiz.— It  will  be  seen 
by  the  circular  given  below,  that  it  is  pro- 
I>osed  to  recognize  and  commemorate  the 
distinguished  character  and  services  of 
this  great  man,  as  a  teacher,  by  a  general 
contribution  from  teachers  and  pupils 
through  the  land,  to  promote  one  of  the 
chief  labors  of  his  life. 

P^of.  Agassiz  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent  scientists  of  the  age  and  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  successful  teachers  of  all 
time.  The  movement  announce4  is  one 
that  deserves  to  meet  a  hearty  and  uni- 
versal response : 

thb  aga8biz  memorial. 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund, 
Boston,  March  10, 1874. 

"Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher."  This  was 
the  heading  of  his  simple  will ;  this  was 
his  chosen  title ;  and  it  is  well  known 
throughout  this  country,  and  in  other 
lands,  how  much  he  has  done  to  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  and  to  improve 
its  methods.  His  friends,  the  friends  of 
education,  propose  to  raise  a  memorial  to 
him,  by  placing  upon  a  strong  and  endur- 
ing basis  the  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life,  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zooloffy,  which  is  at  once  a  collection  of 
natural  objects,  rivaling  the  most  cele- 
brated collections  of  the  Old  World,  and 
a  school  open  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
land. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  and  pu- 


pils of  the  whole  country  take  part  in 
this  memorial,  and  that  on  the  birthday 
of  Agassiz,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1874, 
they  shall  each  contribute  something, 
however  small,  to  the  Teachers'  and 
Pupils'  Memorial  Fund,  in  honor  of 
Louis  Agassiz ;  the  fund  to  be  kept  separ- 
ate, and  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Museum. 

The  circular  is  signed  by  John  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts;  W.  T. 
Harris,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

All  communications  and  remittances 
for  the  **  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund  "  of 
the  "  Agassiz  Memorial,"  may  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Jas.  M.  B  arnard,  room  4, 
Ko.  18  Exchange  street,  Boston. 

If  preferred,  contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  will  be  ackowledged  in  the  Journal 
OP  Education.  Let  not  Wisconsin  be 
behind  other  states. 


We  commend  the  following  to  some  of 
our  teachers  who  have  a  missionary  spirit : 

Wanted.— I  wish  to  correspond  with  a 
few  living  teachers  that  we  may  obtain 
the  services  of  two  or  three  who  know 
what  crayons  are  made  for ;  also  the  use 
of  a  certain  kind  of  book  commonly  en- 
titled "English  Qrammar."  Suffice  it  to 
say  we  want  living  instructors,  and,  none 
others  need  apply.  Address  Rev.W.  Bird, 
Shetek,  Barron  county.  Wis. 

Dr.  Bascom,  the  new  President  of  the 
University,  is  on  the  ground,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  Faculty  and  many  citizens 
of  Madifton  at  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Dr.  Sterling  soon  after  his  arrival.  We 
cannot  but  believe  the  University  is  to 
win  new  favor  and  rise  to  higher  pros- 
perity  and  usefulness  than  ever,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Bascom. 

— Dr.  Fallows,  late  State  Superintend- 
ent, writes  that  his  new  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloom- 
ington.  III.,  is  quite  agreeable,  and  1  at 
the  prospects  of  the  institution  are  prom- 
ising. 
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—Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  Professors 
the  University  can  least  afford  to  lose, 
has  been  called,  we  learn,  to  Ann  Arbor. 
We  trust  the  University  authorities  and 
the  Professor's  own  inclinations,  will 
sturdily  stand  in  the  way  of  his  going. 
It  is  a  compliment  to  Wisconsin  that  the 
famed  University  of  Xiohigan  would 
borrow  from  her. 

—Dr.  Twombly,  late  President  of  the 
University,  has  received  one  or  two  calls 
lately,  we  understand,  to  college  work, 
and  has  been  looking  after  one  of  them 
in  Tennessee. 


Thk  Speech  of  Senator  Howe,  part  of 
which  we  give  this  month  Arom  the 
puHiCj  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  reply  to 
President  Eliot's  report  in  opposition  to  a 
National  University,  made  last  summer 
at  Elmira.  The  Senator  shows  himself 
quite  able  to  handle  the  subject  with 
telling  effect. 

— Herbert  Spencer  and  his  educational 
fallacies  are  search  Ingly  examined  by  Mr. 
Quick,  whose  new  book  on  Educational 
Reformers^*  we  noticed  last  month.  We 
shall  give  another  instalment  of  his  re- 
view  of  Spencer,  next  month. 

—We  call  attention  to  suggestive  arti- 
cles by  Prof.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Arey,  on 

History  and  School-room  Economy. 

  #  

/  Ik  the  estimation  of  some  astronomers 
'  the  star  called  Alcyone,  one  of  the  Pleiades, 
hfilds  the  first  rank.  According  to  the 
German  astronomer  Maedler,  it  is  the  sun 
around  which  all  the  starry  systems  are 
revolving.  After  seven  years  spent  in  the 
most  patient  research  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Alcyone  is  the  center  or 
V.  hinge  of  the  universe. 

Study  subjects  rather  than  books ;  there- 
fore, compare  different  authors  on  the 
same  subjects ;  the  statements  of  authors, 
with  information  collected  firom  other 
sources ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a 
writer,  with  the  rules  of  sound  logic. — 
Dr.  A.  Potter. 

jfHB  number  of  schools  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  which  the  Bible  is  read  is  over 
10,000. 


BOOK  NOTIOES,  ETC. 

Sex  IK  Education  ;  or  a  Chance  for  the 
Girls.  Bv  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  etc. 
Boston :  Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Although  some  of  our  strong-minded 
and  strong-bodied  women,  with  their 
effeminate  male  admirers,  may  rail  and 
deny,  the  obstinate  facts  of  nature  re- 
main. No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  this  book  and  not  feel  satisfied  that  to 
carry  forward  the  education  of  girls,  as 
is  so  often  done  in  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  considerations  dwelt  upon  by  the 
author,  is  fraught  with  grave  and  often 
irreparable  evils ;  and  tliat  to  push  the 
experiment  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  (where  this  means  identical  educa- 
tion, as  to  studies,  recitations  and  urUnter- 
mi^fn^ application),  in  defiance  of  nature*s 
laws,  is  simply  criminal  blundering. 
The  author  urges,  and  we  doubt  not 
Justly,  that  the  common  disregard  in  this 
country  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  female 
constitution,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  ed- 
ucation but  of  labor,  recreations,  etc.,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  and  alarm> 
ing  deterioration  of  the  physical  health 
and  stamina  of  American  women.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst  of  it:  as  woman  fails,  the 
nation  fails.  We  cannot  of  course  go 
intf  details,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one 
to  which  parents  and  educators  ought  to 
give  most  heedful  attention.— p. 

How  TO  Tbach.  a  Manual  of  Methods 
for  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction: 
embracing  the  subjects  usually  pursued 
in  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools;  also  suggestions 
relative  to  Discipline  and  School  Man- 
agement.  For  the  use  of  Teachers.  By 
Hbkrt  KiDDiiE,  Tnosf  AS  P.  Harbisok, 
and  N.  A.  Calkiks.  J.  W.  Schermer- 
hom  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  by  mail 
91.25. 

The  title  page  so  ftiUy  describes  this 
book  that  no  further  explanation  of  its 
purpose  is  needed.  The  names  of  the 
authors  are  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of 
the  work.  We  have  examined  it  with 
some  care  and  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  to  all  teachers  in  need  of 
such  a  manual, — and  the  name  of  such  is 
legion.  They  will  find  it  a  perpetual 
home  **  Institute,"  po  far  as  practical  ex- 
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ternal  metho<l.4  of  teaching  are  coacerned. 
The.  mot  hod  4  delineiit<>d  are  thoee  recom- 
mended and  practiced  by  the  latest  and 
best  authorities  on  teaching.  Everything 
is  set  forth  in  a  clear,  brief,  almplef  and 
practical  style.  The  cha[iter  on  **  O^ovcrn. 
ment  and  Discipline*'  contains  so  much 
wisdom  that  we  printed  it  in  the  last  num. 

ber  of  tlie  JorRNAi.. 

/  ■ 

The  ExyMO logical  Reader.  By  Epes 
Saroknt  and  Amasa  May.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Although  the  study  of  English  Etymol 
ogy  is  pursued  at  a  disadvantage  without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  especially  of  the  latter,  yet 
much  may  be  done  if  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  is  obtained, 
together  with  ability  to  detect  and  trace 
all  the  more  important  roots.  Ko  study 
is  more  attractive  and  vivifying  to  an  in- 
telligent pupil,  and  a  competent  teacher 
may  make  this  Reader  the  text  of  more 
valuable  discipline  for  more  advanced 
scholars  in  all  our  schools.  Home  0,000 
words  arc  analyzed,  (of  which  an  index 
is  given),  and  about  30  pages  of  artificial 
sentences  for  Etymological  Practice  are 
appended  to  the  reading  lessons. 

The  Republic,  for  March,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  and  instructive 
matter.  The  most  important  articles  are : 
"The  Expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  the  Past  Year,'*  and  "  The  Growth  of 
the  Country  and  its  Lessons,"  either  of 
which  is,  to  the  political  student,  the 
statesman,  and  the  philanthropist,  worth 
more  t^au  the  annual  subscription  price 
of  the  magazine.  The  Platform  of  the 
Granges,  The  Postal  Telegraph,  Letter  of 
Secretary  Delano  on  Indian  Affairs,  Post- 
age on  Public  Documents,  The  Railroads, 
and  numerous  other  articles  add  greatly 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

The  Appendix  contains  the  instructive 
Speech  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield  on 
Government  Expenditures,  which  should 
be  read  bv  every  citizen,  and  those  of 
Hon.  8.  yf,  Kellogg,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Hon.  G.  L.  Fort,  of  Illinois,  on  tiie  Fi- 
nances. Published  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  $2  per  year. 


Evert  Saturday,  for  March  38,  con- 
tinues tbo  three  stories,  each  very  imsreat- 
ing  in  its  way,  "His  Two  Wl^ea,"  by 
Mary  Clemmer  Ames;'*  '*Far  fh>m  ttie 
Madding  CiH)Wd,**  by  Thos.  Hardy,  and 

The  College  Lif^  of  Maitra  Nablot/*  by 
MM.  Hickman^Chatrian,  and  the  usual 
variety  of  other  choice  reading.  Addraa 
H.O.Houghton, Cambridge, Mass.  Terms 
15.00. 

The  New  York  School  Joubital  (N. 
Y.  City)  is,  with  a  single  recent  exception, 
the  only  wtidy  Educational  Journal  pub- 
lished. It  is  well  edited,  contains  a  fUll 
resume  of  educational  and  scientific  news 
of  interest,  and  is  furnished  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  $1.50  per  annum,  postage  in- 
cluded.   

The  Int£Bnatiokal  Review,  for 
March,  the  second  issue,  contains  "Work- 
ing Classes  in  Europe,"  by  Thos.  Hughes ; 
"  Transit  of  Venus,"  by  Prof.  Hilgard  (of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey) ;  "  Upper  Schools," 
by  Dr.  McCosh;  "Practical  Work  in 
Painting,"  by  P.  G.  Hammerton,  London ; 
"Our  National  Currency,"  by  Amaaa 
Walker,  and  "  Nationalism  and  Interna- 
tionalism," by  the  Editor;  all  articles  of 
great  interest.  Dr.  McCosh's  article  will 
have  a  powerful  infiuence  in  helping  for- 
ward the  great  movement  now  arising  in 
reference  to  "Upper,"  that  is  Intermediate 
Schools.  This  second  number  is  l)etter, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  first,  which  we 
noticed  at  length  in  Februarj-. 

The  Atlaktic  Monthly,  for  April, 
brings  the  genuine  New  England  story, 
"Prudence  Palfrey,"  towards  a  conclu- 
sion; continues  "  Mose  Evans,"  which  is 
equally  characteristic  of  southern  life; 
finishes  "Baddeck  and  that  Sort  of 
Thing,"  which  is  throughout  a  most  hu- 
morous narrative ;  describes  the  "  Modem 
Financial  Utopia  of  Texas,"  and  contains 
divers  and  sundry  other  good  things, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  the  editor- 
ials  on  recent  Literature,  Art  and  Music. 
In  these  matters  the  Atlantic  leads  its 
compeers.  The  number  is  a  capital  one. 

ScEiBKER'a  immense  popularity  is  in- 
creasing, and  will  be  decidedly  enhanced 
by  its  forthcoming  issues.  See  adrer- 
tisement  elsewhere  of  the  April  number, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  ever  issued. 
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80M  BcMriu  OB  th9  Beport  of  PrMldeat  KUot 

BY  HON.  T.  O.  HOWE,  WISCONSIN. 

[Concluded  from  April  Number.] 
"  I  venture,"  argues  President  Eliot, "  to 
state  one  broad  reason  why  our  govern- 
ment should  not  establish  and  maintain 
a  university.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  any  special  destiny,  any  pecu- 
liar function  in  the  world,  it  is  to  try  to 
work  out,  under  extraordinarj-  favorable 
circumstances,  the  problem  of  free  insti- 
tutions  for  a  heterogeneous,  rich,  multi. 
tudinous  people,  spread  over  u  vast  terri- 
tory."  So?  Did  the  president  of  Har- 
-vard  mean  to  hide  a  sophism  when  he 
planted  "  function  '*  by  the  side  of  "  dcs- 
tiny"  as  its  synonym?  Special  Destiny! 
Is  it  not  rather  early  to  pronounce  oracu- 
larly upon  the  destiny  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ?  Is  it  already  certainly 
known  what  the  particular  doom  of  this 
people  is?  Nay,  if  these  professional 
teachers  rush  forward  to  protest  that  the 
people^s  servants  shall  not  promote  their 
mental  culture,  can  they  await  the  un- 
folding  of  their  fate  without  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  ?  Function  !  Yes, 
it  is  in  order  to  speak  of  the  function  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  but  not 
of  their  peculiar  function.*'  They  have 
no  peculiar  function.  The  function  of 
this  people  is  the  same  as  the  function  of 
evcrj'  people,  namely,  to  get  out  of  hell 
and  to  get  toward  heaven  a3  fast  as  possi- 
ble.   Do?s  President  Eliot  know  of  a  peo- 


ple anywhere  to  whom  that  rather  im-  ^ 
portant  function  does  not  belong  ? 

"  The  problem  of  free  institutions,"  you 
say.  But  you  should  not  say  so.  Free 
institutions  are  no  longer  a  problem  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  That 
problem  was  wiped  off  our  black-board 
nearly  a  century  ago.  We  have  free  insti- 
tutions now — institutions  built  by  the 
people  and  controlled  by  them.  Govern- 
ment is  theirs — their  agent,  their  instru- 
ment, their  voice.  As  the  people  shall 
command,  that  agent  will  help  or  hinder 
them,  in  their  struggle  upward,  or  their 
career  downward.  Quite  another  prob- 
lem is  written  on  the  black-board  now, 
namely :  Given  to  the  option  of  the  peo- 
ple whether  they  will  go  up  or  down, 
which  way  will  they  go?  A  grave  prob- 
lem if  we  rightly  regard  it ;  a  problem  by 
no  means  yet  solved  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts have  persistently  declared,  that  as 
for  all  in  their  house  they  desire  them  to 
go  up.  The  people  of  some  other  States 
have  as  persistently  declared,  let  every 
man  go  up  if  he  can,  provided  he  is  white. 
If  he  can't,  what  matter? 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  has 
faithfully  seconded  the  aspirations  of  her 
people.  The  governments  of  other  States 
have  faithfully  reflected  the  indifference 
of  theirs.  The  government  of  Massachu- 
setts cannot  directly  aid  the  people  of. 
Delaware,  nor  can  the  government  of  Del- 
aware directly  retard  the  people  of  Mas 
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sachusetts.  Yet  those  two  coDimunities 
are  by  no  means  independent ;  the  people 
of  each  State  influence  the  destiny  of  the 
people  in  every  other  State. 

A  vote  given  in  Khode  Island  may  de- 
stroy the  profits  of  a  harvest  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  vote  given  in  Kan- 
sas may  throw  Wall  Street  into  convul- 
sions.  A  million  and  a  half  of  such 
votes  are  in  the  hands  of  men  utterly  un- 
able to  read  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances can  the  nation  afford  to  fold  its 
arms  ?  It  may  do  well  enough  when  you 
are  safe  on  shore,  if  you  see  a  ship  in  the 
offing  with  a  stone-blind  crew  on  her 
decks  and  a  tempest  about  to  break  over 
her,  merely  to  call  on  the  helpless  seamen 
to  make  sail  and  come  into  port.  The 
world  will  not  be  apt  to  call  such  listless 
indifference,  such  obdurate  selfishness, 
blessed.  But  they  may  call  it  discreet, 
prudent,  economical.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  are  not  on  shore,  but  in  the  cabin  of 
the  imperiled  ship,  you  must  not  expect 
to  earn  a  high  character  for  prudence 
even,  unless  you  help  the  sightless  mari- 
ners to  handle  the  ropes,  or  at  least  show 
them  the  way  to  the  shrouds. 

Yet  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity insists  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  listless.  He  gravely 
says,  if  the  government  means  to  dispel 
that  mental  blindness,  "it  saps  the  foun- 
dations  of  public  liberty.'*  So?  "The 
habit  of  being  helped  by  the  government, 
evon  if  it  be  to  things  good  in  themselves, 
to  churches,  railroads,  and  universities,  is 
a  most  insidious  and  irresistible  enemy  of 
republicanism.'*  So?  "Americans main- 
tain that  government  is  to  do  nothing  not 
expressly  assigned  to  it  to  do ;  that  it  is  to 
perform  no  function  which  any  private 
agency  can  perform  as  well,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  do  a  public  good,  even,  unless  that 
good  be  otherwise  unattainable.'' 

No,  no!  not  ciU.  Americans  maintain 
that  doctrine,  thank  God !  Only  the  ab- 
original Americans  and  the  president  of 
Harvard  Univerity  have  as  yet  publicly 
avowed  tliat  doctrine.  When  Shreveport 
and  Memphis  are  wasted  by  fever,  wiien 
Ireland  is  wasted  by  famine,  and  Chicago 
and  Boston  by  fire.  Government  lias  af- 


forded relief,  although  not  expressly 
assigned  to  that  duty,  and  although  relief 
was  otherwise  attainable. 

Government  has  built  many  school- 
houses  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  it 
has  endowed  noble  universities  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  Michigan  and  in 
other  States,  although  private  agencies 
might  have  done  the  same.  Public  lib- 
erty still  survives.  It  is  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since  Daniel  Webster 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  a  separate  republic  upon  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  government  has 
helped  to  bind  the  two  coasts  together  by 
a  railway.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  say 
what  may  be  tlie  effect  of  that  measure 
upon  American  liberty.  But  it  is  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  Govern- 
ment laid  the  corner-stone  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  is  not  yet  perceptible 
that  the  foundations  of  public  liberty  have 
been  weakened  thereby. 

Among  the  aborigines  of  America, 
statesmen  do  very  generally  hold  that 
public  authority  should  defer  to  private 
agencies ;  and  so  their  Government  looks 
coolly  on  while  tlie  victim  of  a  larceny 
makes  reprisal  on  the  thief,  and  the 
fViends  of  the  murdered  execute  vengeance 
on  the  murderer.  But  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  American  society  is,  that  all 
such  eccentricities  as  larceny  and  homi- 
cide, call  for  the  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  civil  government.  Not  that 
private  agencies  cannot  reach,  them. 
Government  will  not  allow  such  agencies 
to  interfere.  The  great  teachers  which 
Government  commissions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  learners,  are  courts,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  the  gallows.  Very  many  peo- 
ple believe  the  school-house  and  the  uni- 
versity to  be  means  of  instruction  quite 
as  becoming  and  much  cheaper.  And 
there  are  some  enthusiasts  ( ? )  who  believe 
that  such  means,  prop^ly  employed,  are 
quite  as  efficient,  and  do  not  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  public  liberty  any  more  than 
their  more  popular  rivals — prisons  and 
gibbets.  Let  us  be  tolerant  of  such  en- 
thusiasms, if  we  cannot  partake  of  them. 

"We  deceive  ourselves  dangerously," 
pleads  President  Eliot,  "when  we  think 
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or  speak  as  if  education,  whether  primary 
or  university,  could  guarantee  republican 
institutions."  Do  we,  indeed?  Well, 
well!  Educate  a  people  once.  Not  a 
class,  but  a  people.  And  then  let  some 
cocked  hat  or  some  crowned  head  attempt 
to  establish  any  other  tlian  republican 
institutions  over  them,  and  sec  who  is 
dangerously  deceived.  But  does  Presi- 
dent Eliot  know  of  any  well  regulated 
accident  insuranc3  Cvompany  willing  to 
guarantee  republican  institutions  where 
the  people  are  not  educated  ?  Or,  for  that 
matter  to  guarantee  stability  to  institu- 
tions  of  any  kind?  France  and  Spain 
will  pay  high  for  a  policy,  and  allow  the 
underwriters  to  select  the  institutions. 
England  is  very  old.  How  long  before 
she  will  seek  insurance  ?  The  Republic 
is  young.  How  long  before  she  will  olFer 
a  risk  ?  Stable  government  is  not  possible 
where  muscle  is  trained  and  mind  neg- 
lected. 

Eleven  hundred  years  ago  the  greatest 
soldier  of  that  age  was  swinging  to  and 
fro  over  the  face  of  Europe,  carrying  con- 
quest wherever  he  went,  and  gathering 
under  his  standards  every  country,  all 
styles  of  civilization  and  all  forms  of  bar- 
barism to  be  found  between  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  and  the  Baltic  sea.  But 
Charlemagne  very  well  knew  that  mere 
force  never  could  weld  that  heterogeneous 
mass  into  anything  more  than  the  semb- 
lance of  a  State.  He  resolved  to  plant 
schools  in  the  track  of  his  armies,  to  illu- 
minate the  boundaries  of  his  empires  by 
a  higher  culture,which  should  distinguish 
it  from  all  surrounding  barbarisms,  and 
should  cement  its  different  parts  by  a 
common  learning  and  a  common  religion. 

Foregoing  all  professional  and  all  na- 
tional prejudice,  the  great  lighter  dug  out 
of  the  monasteries  of  England  teachers 
to  help  him  on  in  his  work.  He  actually 
founded  some  great  schools.  The  concep- 
tion was  a  grand  one.  But  it  was  prema- 
ture. Charlemagne  found  too  many 
obstructionists.  His  life  was  too  short. 
He  died  and  returned  to  dust,  and  his  em- 
pire crumbled  almost  as  soon  as  his  body. 

This  republic  is  not  carrying  its  stand- 
ards abroad.   It  disclaims  the  conquests 
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of  war.  But  she  cannot  escape  the  con- 
quests of  peace.  The  Republic  does  not 
subjugate,  it  attracts.  All  styles,  all  grades 
of  culture,  all  forms  of  belief,  all  colors 
of  skin,  and  every  shade  of  every  color, 
are  being  poured  into  its  lap ;  "  a  hetero- 
geneous, rich,  multitudinous  population," 
as  President  Eliot  aptly  describes  it.  All 
have  not  the  same  influence  in  society, 
but  all  have  the  same  poAvcr  in  the  State. 
The  vote  which  Emerson  gives  in  Cam- 
bridge may  be  exactly  compensated  by 
the  vote  of  some  unlettered  wretch  in 
Texas  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  was 
wrenched  from  the  realm  of  chattledom. 
Has  Government  no  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises? 

Yes,  says  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Government  has  the  plain  duty 
of  standing  still,  to  sec  what  will  come 
of  the  shapeless,  tumid  mass.  That  he 
believes  to  be  our  "peculiar  function." 
Standing  with  Macbeth  by  the  cauldron 
into  which  witches  threw — 

**  Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  fTog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Addei'fl  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizzard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing,"— 

he  would  probably  have  felt  that  the  end 
of  social  effort  was  to  idly  await  the  result 
of  the  boiling,  and  see  what  sort  of  stew 
would  come  of  it.  Yet  any  rational  cook 
could  tell  him,  without  waiting  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  that  unless  a  great  deal 
of  seasoning  was  used  the  stew  would  be 
a  failure.  And  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
assure  us  that,  unless  we  expend  a  great 
deal  more  effort  in  assimilating  the  diverse 
ingredients  composing  this  great  seething 
commonwealth,  we  shall  fail  to  reduce 
them  to  a  homogeneous  society  or  a  stable 
State.  In  this  effort  every  private  agency 
ought  to  join.  To  it  every  public  organ- 
ization, from  the  school  district  to  the  na- 
tion, absolutely  must  contribute. 

Six  thousand  years  of  history  testify 
that  it  is  uttejly  unsafe  to  exclude  great 
bodies  of  men  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs,  no  matter  how  ignorant 
they  are,  no  matter  what  color  they  are  of. 
Current  events  forcibly  corroborate  that 
testimony.  But  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason  teach  that  it  is  alw^ays  unsafe,  and 
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sooner  or  Idler  must  be  fatal  to  any  State 
to  confer  power  upon  great  bodies  of  men, 
and  leave  them  utterly  uninstructed  how 
to  use  it.  Society  calls  the  mother  unnat- 
ural and  cruel,  who  gives  birth  to  a  child 
and  exposes  it,  unclad  and  unfed,  to  the 
caprices  of  chance.  Such  conduct  is  in. 
deed  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  child. 
But  what  must  the  angels  say  of  that 
State  which  gives  birth  to  multitudes  of 
citizens  and  leaves  their  great  capabili- 
ties to  the  guidance  of  blind  ignorance  ? 
The  consequences  of  such  insane  neglect 
arc  not  confined  to  thexitizen;  they  will 
eventually  overtake,  and  finally  over- 
whelm  the  State. 


HOW  1  KKEP  MY  SCHOOL«BOOS  CLEAN. 
BY  AKNABELL  LEE. 

When  a  school-girl,  I  particularly  dis- 
liked the  days  on  which  I  was  obliged  to 
help  sweep  the  school-room.   I  came 
from  the  encounter  with  grimy  hands, 
dusty  hair  and  garments,  and,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  my  temper  at 
such  times  was  not  the  most  angelic. 
When  I  became  a  teacher,  I  resolved  to 
have  as  few  regular  sweeping^ays  as  pos- 
-*sible.   I  think  I  have  found  out  how  to 
•keep  clean  without  very  much  trouble, 
-and  my  school-room  is  swept  but  once  a 
vweek. 

Friday  is  my  cleaning-day.  When  school 
•is  out  at  noon,  I  say  to  my  little  band, 
"**JN^ow,  all  that  want  to  help  me  work, 
raise  hands,"  and  I  have  plenty  to  choose 
from.  I  select  two  for  sweeping,  and  two 
more  for  a  reserve  when  the  others  tire ; 
two  more  shake  the  carpets ;  two  scrub 
the  vestibule-closet  and  out-houses,  and 
two  sweep  and  put  the  cellar  in  order.  I 
put  on  one  of  the  girPs  sun-bonnets  and  a 
big  apron,  and  superintend  the  whole  of 
it.  Then  we  throw  open  the  windows, 
dust,  lay  down  carpets,  wipe  finger-marks 
from  the  white  paint,  and  wash  the  zinc. 
I  generally  have  the  whol%  place  fit  for 
Queen  Victoria  in  half  an  hour.  Many 
hands  make  the  work  easy.  Then  we 
rake  up  the  leaves  and  sweep  the  yards, 
and  when  all  is  nicely  done  we  run  down 
to  the  creek  and  wash,  shake  off  the  dust, 


have  a  good  laugh,  and  fall  to  work  over 
our  dinners  with  rare  appetites. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  appoint  workers 
for  the  following  week,  to  do  **  general 
housework."  They  arc  called  "house 
monitors."  Their  business  is— to  pass  the 
water  four  times  a  day,  go  around  with 
the  hand-basin  twice  a  day  to  wet  all  the 
slate-rags,  sweep  the  vestibulu  when  ne- 
cessary, and  once  a  day  to  wash  the  zinc 
and  the  front  door-step.  Two  carry  water, 
and  arc  called  water  monitors,"  and  in 
cold  weather  I  have  a  **flrc  monitor." 
His  business  is — to  bring  coal  from  the 
cellar,  rake  the  fire,  and  empty  and  sift 
coal.  This  office  is  no  sinecure,  and  the 
work  is  not  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
world.  Yet  there  is  quite  a  rivalrj'  to  se- 
cure it,  as  well  as  the  other  situations,  and 
I  often  have  my  monitors  engaged  for 
weeks  ahead.  They  work  expeditiously, 
and  lose  very  little  time.  They  study  at 
home,  so  as  not  to  miss  any  lessons.  I 
sometimes  give  little  rewards,  pencils, 
picture-cards,  etc.,  but  all  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  keepiag  the  school-room  neat. 
I  have  a  good  scraper  at  the  door,  and 
every  morning  I  put  out  the  door-mat  for 
the  accommodation  of  dusty  feet. 

Every  scholar  is  responsible  for  dirt  or 
bits  under  or  near  his  desk,  and  is  obliged 
to  have  everything  in  perfect  order  before 
going  out  at  noon  or  recess.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  have  eatables  in  his  desk,  and 
the  law  regarding  sassafras  and  birch, 
baby-wood  and  chestnuts,  is  as  inexorable 
as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ! 

I  have  a  few  careless  folks.  There  arc 
one  or  two  boys  that  all  the  soap  of  Col- 
gate &  Co.,  and  all  the  water  in  Delaware, 
could  not  keep  clean.  They  bid  daily 
defiance  to  combs,  towels,  and  the  soap- 
dish.  If,  after  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  they  persist  in  coming  with 
unkempt  hair,  dirty  hands  and  clothes,  I 
send  them  home  to  get  freshened  up.  But 
my  boys  are  generally  neat,  and  are  capi- 
tal workers.  They  don't  lean  on  the 
broom-handle,  and  gossip  and  giggle,  as 
the  little  femlnines  do!  To  be  sure,  I 
have  surprised  more  than  one  Highland 
fling  on  the  cellar  floor,  when  I  thought 
the  errand  for  coal  was  lengthy.   I  have 
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also  had  small  toads  brought  up  in  the 
scuttle.  I  have  seen  heavy  bayonet 
thrusts  and  charges  with  the  broom- 
handles.  I  have  seen  the  most  marvel- 
ous double-shuffles  executed  on  door-mat. 
Bat  all  these  things  don't  depreciate  tlieir 
general  usefVilness,  and  I  wouldn't  give  a 
copper  for  a  boy  who  hasn't  flin  and 
whistle  and  dance  m  him. 

No  matter  what  work  I  wish  done,  they 
are  always  willing  and  pleased  to  help  do 
it.  I  hardly  know  the  reason.  Probably 
because  I  always  ask  them  pleasantly — 
possibly  because  they  see  I  am  not  afraid 
of  work  myself.  The  place  in  which  I 
spend  eight  hoiira  out  of  twenty-four  must 
be  clean  and  attractive.  I  cannot  do  my 
school-work  well,  or  with  enthusiasm, 
amid  ugly,  dir  y,  Unsightly  surroundings. 
I  have  an  aversion  to  ragged,  soiled  books 
and  broken  slates— have  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  there  it  is  kept.  Why,  we 
CTcn  brush  out  the  flies  at  night !  You 
think  that  verging  on  **  old-maid  ism." 
Well,  say  it  again;  I  like  it!  Director 
A.,  says  I  will  be  wanting  fly-screens  next 
summer,  and  Director  B.,  says  my  cellar 
is  clean  enough  for  a  milk-cellar,  and 
even  the  big,  good-looking  blonde  gentle- 
man, with  the  official  title  of  County  Su- 
perintendent,  before  whom  I  stand  in  fear 
and  trembling,  vouchsafed  me  a  crumb  of 
praise  on  his  last  official  visit. — PenrntyU 
tarda  School  Journal. 


Too  Much  Discipline.— We  are  gravi- 
tating towards  a  state  of  disciple  in  our 
American  schools  whose  perfection  will 
be  simply  awful.  We  are  governed  by  an 
oligarchy — the  most  tyrannical  form  of 
government  known  on  earth.  Not  less 
than  six,  and  not  more  than  twenty  men, 
sit  in  council  over  us.  We  may  be  the 
most  efficient  teachers  in  the  world ;  we 
may  work  ourselves  into  a  flt  of  sickness ; 
we  may  produce  the  most  wonderful  re- 
sults ;  and  yet  when  our  superiors  come 
to  sit  upon  us  in  judgment,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  nod  and  wink  at  one  another, 
and  put  little  slips  of  paper  with  our 
names  mt  written  on  them  in  a  box,  and 
we  are,  pedagogically,  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail.   Of  course  a  man  of  spirit  will  not 
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submit  to  any  such  fate.  When  he  finds 
a  committee-man  is  pursuing  him  from 
piqued  vanity  or  personal  spleen,  he  will 
denounce  that  gentleman,  and,  if  an  effi- 
cient teacher,  he  will  always  succeed  by 
throwing  himself  on  the  people;  for, 
after  all,  this  is  a  popular  government. 
But  this  is  not  our  point.  What  we  de- 
sire to  call  our  readers'  attention  to,  is  the 
fact  that  schoolmasters  governed  by  this 
hydra-headed  tyranny  are  as  imperious  in 
their  administration  as  they  are  slavish  in 
their  servitude.  A  teacher  is  now  forbid- 
den to  send  a  pupil  on  a  simple  errand. 
The  mandate  comes  from  the  Principal. 
Isn't  it  overding  matters  just  a  trifle  ?  If 
Miss  Smith,  in  the  hurry  of  her  depart- 
ure from  home,  and  in  her  dread  of  being 
"  reported,"  if  tardy,— if  Miss  Smith  for- 
gets her  handkerchief,  or  her  back-comb, 

or  her  well,  anytlnng,  what  is  there 

wrong  in  sending  her  "  best  boy"  to  fetch 
it?  Tlie  child  likes  the  job.  To  him  it 
is  as  good  as  a  reward  of  merit; — better 
than  somebody's  **  Helps  to  School  Gov- 
ernment." It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  Prin- 
cipal of  a  school.  It  is  better  to  be  a 
sensible  man.  Now,  brothers,  in  this 
matter  of  governing  our  assistants — 
assUtantSy  mind  you,  not  servants — let's  be 
sensible ;  and  if  we  can't  be  sensible,  let's 

be  as  sensible  as  we  can. — Chi.  Teacher. 

 «  

COKDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  the  North 
school  in  Portland,  and  among  other 
things,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  recitations  were 
conducted.  Each  grade  of  scholars  was 
divided  into  two  divisions.  In  the  room 
which  I  flrst  entered  the  Second  Division 
was  reciting.  The  teacher  was  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  white  cards,  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  division.  On  each  card  was  writ- 
ten the  name  of  a  pupil.  The  teacher 
placed  the  cards  designed  for  the  division 
reciting  together,  and  then  took  up  the 
top  card  and  read  the  name  written  on  it. 
The  pupil  whose  name  was  called  stood 
erect  by  the  side  of  his  seat  and  anwered 
very  promptly  the  questions  asked  by  his 
teacher.  The  next  card  was  then  taken 
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up,  Uic  uanio  read  and  Ihc  pupils  ques- 
tioned as  before,  and  lliua  tlie  recitation 
proceeded;  and  tliroiigliout tlie  wliole  the 
strictest  attention  was  paid  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  clats.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
wlios3  name  would  be  called  caused  all 
to  be  on  the  alert. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the 
old-time,  consecutive,  clock-work  recita- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  seen.  Nearly  all 
teachers  occasionally  call  on  their  pupils 
to  recite  promiscuously ;  but  as  it  is  some 
little  trouble  to  select  and  designate  the 
pupil  to  recite,  they  generally  fall  back 
on  the  "  turn  "  method,  and  use  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Now,  by  using 
cards  the  teacher  is  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity  of  determining  who  shall  recite, 
and,  consequently,  can  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  recitation; 
moreover,  he  can  be  sure  that  every  pupil 
has  an  opportunity  to  recite.  The  dull 
and  backward  scholars  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  brighter  ones,  and  nil  are 
expected  to  bo  prepared  on  the  whole 
lesson. — Maim  Jmr.  of  EdueiUion. 

TEACMINO  VS.  HEABma  LGSSOXS. 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  schools,  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  class-room,  the  first 
movement  of  a  class,  almost  the  first  word 
spoken,  reveals  the  character  of  the  work 
clone  in  it.  Power  and  skill,  or  the  lack 
of  these,  are  shown  in  every  thing  done, 
and  felt  in  the  very  air.  Both  manner 
and  results  bear  the  unmistakable  want  of 
a  master,  or  the  equally  clear  signs  of  an 
apprentice  or  a  trifler.  And  this  whether 
tho  work  of  a  class  be  a  "  common  '*  or  a 

higher"  subject;  whether  the  lesson  of 
the  day  be  a  familiar  one  or  a  new  topic. 
A  long  visit  may  increase  interest  in  the 
class  or  the  subject  and  may  disclose  the 
source  of  power,  but  the  fact  of  good 
teaching  and  distinction  from  mere  hear- 
ing of  lessons  is  apparent  on  the  face  of 
things.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  put  all 
the  points  of  this  difference  into  words, 
for  we  often  see  and  feel  the  force  of  that 
which  we  cannot  state  as  a  formal  precept 
for  another  to  follow,  but  some  elements 
of  it  may  be  separated  from  the  complex 
whole. 


I  1.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  claaa 
and  teacher  now  come  together  for  some 
definite  purpose.  Each  expects  something 
of  the  other.  The  pupil  is  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil,  and  each  will  hold 
the  other  to  his  duty.  There  is  an  air  of 
business,  an  attitude  of  attention,  a  silent 
but  effective  demanding,  or  rather  expect- 
ing of  attention  and  effort  and  of  prepar- 
ation of  all  that  was  required,  together 
with  a  manifest  readiness  to  be  patient 
without  sacrifice  of  thoroughness,  to  be 
rigid  in  requirements  and  conciliatory  in 
manner,  that  give  appearance  of  results. 
No  time  is  wasted  in  delay,  in  dawdling, 
in  asking  and  answering  needless  ques- 
tion?. Every  thing  needed  in  the  class 
has  been  brought  to  the  class,  and  every 
thing  required  for  use,  map,  pointer,  cray- 
on, paper  and  pencils,  is  at  hand.  No 
time  is  wasted  in  getting  into  order,  or 
discussing  "  how  far  we  went  yesterday," 
or  whether,  "  this  was  to  be  skipped,"  or 
in  reminding  the  teacher  that  he  prom- 
ised to  do  this  and  that  left  over  from 
last  week.  The  teacher  and  the  class 
have  met  for  something  understood  by 
them  both,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to 
do  it. 

2.  The  teacher  knows  the  lesson  and 
knows  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  re- 
cite as  he  requires  the  pupil  to  recite. 
He  does  not  need  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
book  and  his  finger  on  the  place.  He 
can  do  without  a  book,  except  as  prob- 
lems may  be  taken  from  it,  or  sentences 
given  for  analysis,  or  as  it  contains  the 
text  to  be  translated.  It  more  frequently 
lies  on  the  desk  for  occasional  reference 
then  is  followed  letter  by  letter.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  teacher  is  master  of  that 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  sees  how  it 
grows  out  of  a  preceding  part  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  what  follows,  and  he 
has  estimated  the  relative  importance  of 
it  and  just  how  much  time  he  can  afford 
to  spare  upon  it.  His  questions  show 
this ;  his  explanations  clear,  right  to  the . 
point,  sharp  and  sharpening,  confirm  it; 
the  manifest  confidence  of  the  class  in  his 
statements,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  seize  and  appropriate  instruction 
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make  it  plain  that  they  arc  in  the  habit  of 
receivino:  positiyc  statements  which  will 
bear  close  questioning,  and  which  will 
apply  directly  to  the  case  in  hand.  Ques- 
tions ask9d  are  for  information,  not "  to 
catch  tlie  teacher;''  the  pupil  knows  that 
he  will  be  expected  to  be  sure  of  what  he 
claims  to  understand,  and  that  the  teacher 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  every  point  is 
made  clear  to  all. 

3.  Teaching  does  more  than  to  ask  all 
the  questions  in  the  book,  more  than  to 
go  all  round  the  clas-j  in  order  every  day, 
more  than  to  call  for  all  the  words  of  the 
text.  It  finds  out,  now  in  this  wa}-  and 
now  in  that,  how  much  the  pupil  knows, 
not  how  many  words  he  can  sa}' ;  what 
application  of  knowledge  he  can  make, 
not  merely  how  many  rules  he  can  repeat. 
The  teacher's  knowledge  is  of  things,  not 
of  words;  he  sees  things  in  their  uses 
and  in  their  relations  and  they  become  to 
him  signs  not  of  learning  only,  but  of 
wisdom  as  well.  And  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  the  water,  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupil,  when  a  subject  is  finished,  is  seen 
though  in  different  degrees  to  answer  to 
his  own  knowledge. 

4.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject is  also  of  such  sort  that  it  gives  him 
the  basis  of  all  needed  explanations  and 
illustrations.  He  knows  where  difficul- 
ties lurk  and  how  they  can  be  met.  He 
anticipates  that  such  a  step  may  be  too 
much  to  take  at  once  and  divides  it  into 
two.  He  sees  the  need  of  some  special 
illustration  to  aid  in  grasping  a  principle, 
and  he  inserts  what  will  give  necessary 
light.  He  knows  how  much  the  senses 
enlighten  the  mind  and  he  puts  a  hard 
question  with  some  sensible  answer.  He 
docs  not  expect  a  child  to  understand  the 
**  book  definition"  of  horizon  unless  he 
has  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  earth  and  the  sky  do  appear  to  meet  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  observer.  He 
docs  not  suppose  that  man}-  learners  will 
"  know  for  certain  "  how  net  veined  leaves 
differ  from  others  unless  the  two  have 
been  compared,  nor  that  they  will  know 
how  "to  write  a  composition"  without 
information  about  the  subject  of  it.  He 
has  had  experience  of  all  the  trials  of  a 
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learner  and  is  ready  to  "  bear  a  hand  " 
when  others  ask  for  it.  You  may  see  how 
quick  he  is  to  vary  a  question,  to  add  to 
an  explanation,  to  lead  the  pupil  into  tlio 
light,  to  help  him  to  perceive  how  this 
step  follows  that.  His  fertility  of  resources 
will  not  please  more  than  his  readiness  to 
notice  just  when  those  resources  must  be 
used,  and  when  the  pupil  should  be  left 
to  his  own  devices. 

5.  It  compels, — or  shall  it  be  rather 
said  inspires? — pupils  to  use  their  own 
powers  and  does  not  allow  them  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  heavy  loads  are  to  be 
carried  by  the  teacher,  but  of  all,  the  pu- 
pil must  carry  his  part,  and  of  most,  the 
whole.  The  pupil  studies,  the  pupil 
wrestles  with  difficulties,  the  pupil  tries 
and  tries  again,  and  in  the  end,  the  pupil 
gains  the  victory.  He  is  aided,  he  is 
guided,  he  is  encouraged,  and  that  is  all ; 
he  does  the  work,  for  he  is  held  up  firmly 
to  it  and  not  allowed  to  flinch.  Just  here, 
perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the 
power  of  a  true  teacher  is  shown.  When 
a  child  says,  "  I  don't  know,"  the  hearer 
of  lessons  simply  tells  him :  the  teacher 
compels  him  to  look,  at  least,  for  the 
truth.  When  the  child  says,  "  I  can't  do 
this,"  the  former  does  it  for  him;  the  lat- 
ter sets  him  at  work  to  do  it  for  himself. 
When  the  child  is  indifferent  and  care- 
less, the  one  weakly  does  his  task  for  him 
or  lazily  lets  it  go  undone;  the  other,  by 
means  as  various  as  the  resources  of  a 
fertile  and  earnest  mind,  stimulates,  pro- 
vokes, urges  him  to  do  his  own  task,  for 
he  will  accept  that  of  no  substitute. — N. 
T.  State  Educational  Journal. 

PBACnCAL  TEACHINO. 

The  public  school  should  be  the  place 
to  prepare  thorougly  for  the  practical  bu- 
siness of  active  life;  and  it  fails  to  ac- 
complish its  work,  so  far  as  it  fails  to 
secure  this  result. 

I  can  in  no  other  way  illustrate  and  en- 
force suggestions  upon  practical  teaching 
so  well  as  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  Ger- 
man primary  school,  which,  it  must  be 
conceded,  is  the  model  school  of  the 
world.  The  subjects  taught  in  this  school 
are  religion,  reading,  wTiting,  counting, 
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mental  arithmetic,  Avriting  to  dictation, 
singmg,  grammar,  repeating  prose  and 
poetry  by  heart,  drawing,  natural  history, 
botany,  and  geography ;  not  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  and  thoroughly.  The 
school  opens  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
closes  at  eleven.  One  hour  is  devoted  to 
religious  and  three  hours  to  secular  teach- 
ing; and  then  the  school-day  is  over. 
The  masters  are  always  fresh  for  work, 
and  the  children  active,  but  not  fatigued. 
There  is  no  sham  teaching,  or  dawdling 
over  forms,  in  this  school. 

Elementary  teaching  in  Germany  is 
made  eminently  practical,  by  applying 
the  principles  of  each  department  stud- 
ied  to  the  business  transactions  of  ordi- 
nary  life.  The  teacher  imagines,  for 
instance,  the  purchase  of  some  apples, 
and  requires  the  children  to  calculate 
what  will  be  the  price  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity, and  how  much  change  they  would 
get  back  for  a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar  paid 
for  them.  The  whole  class  are  called  in- 
to  consultation,  and  much  fun  awakened 
by  the  incidents  of  the  bargain.  Writing 
is  taught  so  as  to  include  composition. 
No  German  boy  or  girl  leaves  the  primary 
school  who  is  not  able  to  compose  and 
write  a  respectable  letter.  But  every 
teacher  will  be  interested  to  know  just 
how  this  German  school  is  conducted,  to 
secure  such  practical  results.  I  can  in 
no  other  way  so  well  give  this  informa- 
tion as  by  quoting  the  description  of  an 
eye-witness  who  attended  an  hour^s  exam- 
ination in  one  of  these  German  primaiy 
schools. 

"  The  class  being  ranged,  with  slates 
and  pencils  in  their  hands,  the  master 
propounds  the  subject.  *  Let  me  see,*  he 
will  say,  *  to-day  is  market-day.  You  live, 
we  will  say,  not  here,  but  in  the  little 
house  just  beyond  the  village,  three  miles 
away.  MoUier  sends  you  to  market  with 
something  to  sell,  and  for  something  to 
buy ;  but  you  are  not  to  go  home  to-night, 
and  so  you  want  to  write  a  letter  telling 
her  what  you  have  done.  Now,  tlien,  be- 
gin. What  shall  we  write  down  first  — 

*  I  have  sold  three  hens  for  shouts  a 

little,  fat,  white-haired  fellow,  who  plainly 
is  used  to  selling  his  mother's  farm  pro- 


duce. *  Stop ! '  says  the  master :  *  you  are 
too  fast.  That's  not  the  way  to  begin: 
we  will  come  to  that  after.*  Here  several 
rise,  and  ask  to  be  heard.  A  little  girl» 
with  golden  hair  plaited  down  the  back, 
shouts  out,  *My  dear  mother!' — *No,' 
says  the  HeiT :  *  that's  good ;  it  will  come 
later.'  Another :  *  To-day  is  Friday !  '— 
'That's  right;  but  there  is  more  to  add.' 
At  last  it  is  settled  that  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  and  per- 
haps  tiie  hour  of  the  day,  if  need  be,  shall 
all  be  set  down  first,  and  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  letter,  before  anything  else  be  done. 
Having  settled  now  what  is  first  to  be 
done,  next  comes  the  question  how  to  do 
it,  and  the  competition  who  shall  do  it 
best.  The  end  of  the  room  has  huge 
blackboards,  sponges,  and  chalk,  and 
towels,  with  little  long  rows  of  steps  for 
tlie  little  ones  to  climb  up.  The  letter 
has  first  to  be  written  out  (in  draft)  on  the 
blackboard,  and  corrected  and  settled 
finally,  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  written 
with  ink  on  paper.  Now,  then,  a  child  is 
called  to  write  out  (one  on  each  board)  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  the  name  of,  say 
Rottenburg;  the  day,  Friday;  the  date, 
Sept.  20,  1871.  The  arrangement  of  this 
gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinion  and  dis- 
cussion. Shall  *  Rottenburg '  go  down  as 
two  words  or  one  ?  Shall  '  burg '  have  a 
capital  letter  to  commence  with  ?  Shall 
a  stroke  part  the  words  ?  or  shall  the 
whole  be  written  together  ?  Shall  *  Fri- 
day '  go  below  or  on  the  line  ?  Shall  we 
write  20  Sept.,  or  20  September,  or  Sep- 
tember 30?  Shall  we  put  1871  below  or 
on  the  line  ?  Shall  we  begin  near  the  top 
of  the  board,  or  lower,  or  more  right  or 
left  '—write  on  three  lines,  two  lines,  or 
one  line ?  At  last  the  test  is  settled;  and 
the  master  asks  the  cleverest  girl  to  write 
out  tlie  pattern  agreed,  dating  at  the  right- 
hand  comer,  with  the  proper  margin  all 
round ;  and  this  is  now  copied  over  by 
each  on  the  slate  as  the  right  heading. 
*  My  dear  mother '  is  rightly  placed  at 
last  the  same  way ;  and,  preliminaries  ad- 
justed, the  real  business  of  the  day  be- 
gins in  earnest.  *  My  dear  motlier— I  did 
not  get  into  Rottenburg  before  the  hand 
of  the  clock  on  the  lower  church  told 
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three  quarters  of  eight/  and  so  forth. 
The  letter  being  flnished,  revision  and 
criticism  begin.  Each  pupil  changes 
slates  with  his  or  her  neighbor,  who  has 
to  pick  flaws  and  find  fault.  The  corrected 
slates  are  shown  to  tne  master,  wno  gives 
the  finishing  touch.  At  last  they  all  sit 
down  to  the  desk,  take  pen  and  ink,  mend 
their  pens,  rule  their  paper,  and  write  out 
the  letter  fairly  on  the  pages  of  their  book, 
which  is  to  form  a  standard  reference  for 
any  letters  of  the  sort  they  may  want  to 
write  In  their  future  life. 

"  In  all  this  proceeding  there  is  notii. 
ing  Tcry  new  perhaps,  but  it  is  so  ad- 
mirably done  that  the  spectator  can  not 
help  taking  an  interest  in  the  procete. 
Every  item  entered  is  made  a  matter  of 
discussion :  The  prices  of  fowls.  How 
much  a  fat  fowl  should  weigh.  How 
much  a  lean  one.  A  reasonable  price. 
What  food  fattens  fowls  best.  Wliat  sort 
of  fowls  they  are,  and  how  old.  The 
price  of  cabbage,  of  carrots,  of  apples, 
their  sorts,  the  quantity  produced — every- 
thing to  bring  the  school  home  to  the  life 
wants,  interest,  and  duties  is  done,  the 
scholars  themselves  contributing  each  his 
mite  to  the  store  of  information  the  letter 
contains.  Tlie  expenses,  too,  of  the  day, 
the  bargains,  and  the  shops  are  all  dis- 
cussed. After  one  such  display  as  this,  I 
went  home,  looking  at  the  baskets  in  the 
market,  at  the  donkey. carts  lading  for  re- 
turn home,  at  the  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
at  the  goods  in  the  little  shop-windows 
with  more  interest  than  ever  I  had  in 
such  things  before.  I  felt  that  in  this 
German  school  the  children  were  train- 
ing for  the  real  duties  of  their  lives." — 
OrctUVs  TeaeJiers^  Manual. 


QUALIFACTIONS    OP  A  GoOD  SCHOOL- 

MABTER.^l.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  the  demands  of  American  life.  2. 
Knowledge  of  man  and  the  demands  of 
human  nature;  the  knowledge  of  the 
body  and  physiology;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  mind  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  additional  qualifications  are :  Free- 
dom from  eccentricities,  belief  in  com- 
mon sense,  devotion  to  principlo,  love  of 
hard  work,  love  of  his  race. 
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[concluded  from  afril  number.] 

I  now  come  to  consider  Mr.  Spencer's 
second  chapter,  in  which,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Intellectual  Education,"  he  gives 
an  admirable  summing  up  of  the  main 
principles  in  which  the  great  writers  on 
the  subject  have  agreed,  from  Comenius 
downward.  These  principles  are,  per- 
haps,  "not  all  of  them  unassailable,  and 
even  where  they  are  true,  many  mistakes 
must  be  expected  before  we  arrive  at  the 
best  method  of  applying  them ;  but  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
small  amount  of  influence  they  have 
hitherto  exercised  is,  that  most  teachers 
are  as  ignorant  of  them  as  of  the  abstru- 
sest  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 

In  stating  these  principles  Mr.  Spencer 
points  out  tliat  they  merely  form  a  com- 
mencement for  a  science  of  education. 

Before  educational  methods  can  be  made 
to  harmonize  in  character  and  arrange- 
ment with  the  faculties  in  the  mode  and 
order  of  unfolding,  it  is  first  needful  that 
we  ascertain  with  some  completeness  how 
the  faculties  do  unfold.  At  present  we 
have  acquired  on  this  point  only  a  few 
general  notions.  These  general  notions 
must  be  developed  in  detail— must  be 
transformed  into  a  multitude  of  specific 
propositions  before  we  can  be  said  to 
possess  that  science  on  which  the  art  of 
education  must  be  based.  And  then, 
when  we  have  definitely  made  out  in  what 
succession  and  in  what  combinations  the 
mental  powers  become  activ^,  it  remains 
to  choose  out  of  the  m(iny  possible  ways 
of  exercising  each  of  them,  tliat  which 
best  conforms  to  its  natural  mode  of  ac- 
tion. Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  our  most  advanced 
modes  of  teaching  are  the  right  ones,  or 
nearly  the  right  ones."  It  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  we  have  no  science  of 
education.  Those  who  have  been  able  to 
observe  the  phenomena  have  had  no  in- 
terest in  generalizing  from  them.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  schoolmaster  has 
been  a  person  to  whom  boys  were  sent  to 
learn  Latin  and  Greek.  He  has  had, 
therefore,  no  more  need  of  a  science  than 
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the  dancing-maator.  But  the  present  cen- 
tuiy,  which  has  brought  in  so  many 
changes  will  not  leave  the  state  of  educa- 
tion as  it  found  it.  Latin  and  Greek,  if 
they  arc  not  dethroned  in  our  higher 
schools,  will  have  their  despotism  chang- 
ed for  a  very  limited  monarchy.  A  course 
of  instruction  certainly  without  Greek 
and  perhaps  without  Latin  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  middle  schools.  Juster 
views  are  beginning  to  prevail  of  the 
schoolmastcr*s  function.  It  is  at  length 
perceived  that  he  has  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  human  mind,  and,  perhaps 
by.and-by,he  may  think  it  as  w^ell  to  learn 
all  he  can  of  that  which  he  is  employed 
in  developing.  When  matters  have  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  this,  we  may  begin  to 
hope  for  a  science  of  education.  In 
Locke's  day  he  could  say  of  physical  sci- 
ence that  there  was  no  such  science  in 
existence.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
humaa  race  had  lived  in  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  the  world  it  inhabited. 
But  the  true  method  of  inquiring  once 
introduced,  science  has  made  such  rapid 
conquests,  and  acquired  so  great  import- 
ance, that  some  of  our  ablest  men  seem 
inclined  to  deny,  if  not  the  existence,  at 
least  the  value,  of  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge.  80,  too,  when  teachers  seek 
by  actual  observation  to  discover  the  laws 
of  mental  development,  a  science  may  be 
arrived  at  which,  in  its  Influence  on  man- 
kind,  would,  perhaps,  rank  before  any  we 
now  possess. 

Those  who  have  read  the  previous  Es- 
says will  haVe  seen  in  various  forms  most 
of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Spencer  enu- 
merates, but  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  his 
assistance  in  summing  them  up. 

1.  We  should  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  both  in  our  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  in  the  way  in  which  each  sub- 
ject  is  taUghl.  We  should  begin  with  but 
few  subjects  at  once,  and,  successively 
adding  to  these,  should  finally  carry  on 
all  subjects  abreast. 

Each  larger  concept  is  made  by  a  com- 
bination  of  smaller  ones,  and  presuppo- 
ses thera.  If  this  order  is  not  attended 
to  in  communicating  knowledge,  the  pu- 


pil can  learn  nothing  but  words,  and  will 
speedily  sink  into  apathy  and  disgust. 

That  we  must  proceed  from  the  kno'si'n 
to  the  unknown  is  something  more  than 
a  corollary  to  the  above;*  because  not 
only  are  new  concepts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  old,  but  the  mind  has  a  liking 
for  what  it  knows,  and  this  liking  extends 
itself  to  all  that  can  be  connected  with 
its  object.  The  principle  of  using  the 
known  in  teaching  the  unknown  is  so 
simple,  that  all  teachers  who  really  en- 
deavor to  make  anything  understood, 
naturally  adopt  it.  The  traveler  who  is 
describing  what  he  has  seen  and  what  wc 
have  not  seen  tells  us  that  it  is  in  one 
particular  like  this  object,  and  in  another 
like  that  object,with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.  We  combine  these  different 
concepts  we  possess,  and  so  get  some  no- 
tion of  things  about  which  we  were  pre- 
viously ignorant.  What  is  required  in 
our  teaching  is  that  the  use  of  the  known 
should  be  employed  more  systematically. 
Most  teachers  think  of  boys  who  have  no 
school  learning  as  entirely  ignorant.  Tjie 
least  reflection  shows,  however,  that  they 
know  already  much  more  than  schools 
can  ever  teach  them.  A  sarcastic  exam- 
iner is  said  to  have  handed  a  small  piece 
of  paper  to  a  student,  and  told  him  to 
write  aS,  he  knew  on  it.  Perhaps  many 
boys  would  have  no  difficulty  in  stating 
the  sum  of  their  school  learning  within 
very  narrow  limits,  but  with  other  knowl- 
edge a  child  of  five  years  old,  could  he 
write,  might  soon  fill  a  volume.f  Our 
aim  should  be  to  connect  the  knowledge 
boys  bring  with  them  to  the  school-room 
with  that  which  they  are  to  acquire  there. 
I  suppose  all  will  allow,  whether  thej 

*  Mr.  Spencer  doea  not  mention  Uiia  principle  In 
bis  eDumeratlon,  but,  no  doubt,  considers  tie  Im- 
plies It. 

t  Si  Ton  partafealt  tout  la  science  humalne  cd 
deux  parties,  I'une  commune  a  tons  les  Hommes, 
r  autre  partlcuUere  aux  savants,  celled  serait 
tres-peUte  en  comparison  de  Tautre.  Hais  nous 
ne  Bongeons  guere  aux  acquisitions  generales, 
parce  qu'elles  se  fbnt  sans  qu*on  7  pense,  et  meme 
avant  I'age  de  ralson;  que  d'allleura  le  sarolrne 
se  (kit  remarquer  que  par  ses  dliTerences,  et  que, 
comme  dans  les  equations^d'algebro,  les  quandtes 
communes  se  comptent  pour  rien."— JTotiV*.  livrc  I. 
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think  it  a  matter  of  regret  or  otherwise, 
that  hardly  anything  of  the  kind  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  Against  this 
state  of  things  I  can  not  refrain  from 
borrowing  Mr.  Spencer's  eloquent  protest. 
"  Not  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  func- 
tion of  books  is  supplementary — that  they 
form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge 
when  direct  means  fail,  a  means  of  seeing 
through  other  men  what  you  can  not  see 
for  yourself,  teachers  arc  eager  to  give 
second-hand  facts  in  place  of  first-hand 
facts.  Not  perceiving  the  enormous  val- 
ue of  that  spontaneous  education  which 
goes  on  early  years,  not  perceiving  that  a 
child's  restless  observation,  instead  of  be- 
ing ignored  or  checked,  should  be  dili- 
gently ministered  to  and  made  as  accurate 
and  complete  as  possible,  they  insist  on 
occupying  its  eyes  and  thoughts  with 
things  that  are,  for  the  time  being,  incom- 
prehensible and  repugnant.  Possessed  by 
a  superstition  which  worships  the  sym- 
bols of  knowledge  instead  of  the  knowl- 
edge itself,  they  do  not  see  that  only  when 
his  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and 
processes  of  the  household,  the  street, 
and  the  fields,  is  becoming  tolerably  t x- 
haastive,  only  then  should  a  child  be  in- 
tix>duced  to  the  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  books  supply,  and  this  not 
only  because  immediate  cognition  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  mediate  cognition, 
but  also  because  the  words  contained  in 
books  can  be  rightly  interpreted  into 
ideas  only  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent 
experience  of  things."*  While  agreeing 
heartily  in  the  spirit  of  this  protest,  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  wait  till  the 
child's  acquaintance  witli  the  objects  and 
processes  of  the  household,  the  street, 

*  After  remarking  on  the  wrong  order  In  which 
subjects  are  taught,  he  continues,  What  with 
perceptions  unnaturally  dulled  by  early  thwart- 
Ings,  and  a  coerced  attention  to  books,  what  with 
the  mental  conftislon  produced  by  teaching  sub- 
jects before  they  can  be  understood,  and  In  each 
of  them  giving  generalisations  before  the  facts  of 
which  they  are  the  generalizations,  what  with 
making  the  pupil  a  mere  passire  recipient  of  oth- 
ers* Ideas  and  not  In  the  least  leading  him  to  be 
an  active  inquirer  of  selMnstmctor,  and  what 
with  taxing  the  teculties  to  excess,  there  are  very 
few  minds  that  become  as  efflcient  as  they  might 
be/' 
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and  the  fields,  is  becoming  tolerably  ex- 
haustive before  wc  give  him  instruction 
from  books.  The  point  of  time  which 
Mr.  Spencer  indicates  is,  at  all  events, 
rather  hard  to  fix,  and  I  should  wish  to 
connect  book-learning  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  learning  that  is  being  acquired* 
in  other  ways.  Thus  might  both  the 
books,  and  the  acts  and  objects  of  daily 
life,  win  an  additional  interest.  If,  e.  g., 
the  first  reading  books  were  about  the 
animals,  and  later  on  about  the  trees  and 
flowers  which  the  children  constantly 
meet  with,  and  their  attention  were  kept 
up  by  large  colored  pictures,  to  which 
the  text  might  refer,  the  children  would 
soon  find  both  pleasure  and  advantage  in 
reading,  and  they  would  look  at  the  ani- 
mals and  trees  with  a  keener  interest  from 
the  additional  knowledge  of  them  they 
had  derived  from  books.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  one  small  application  of  a 
very  influential  principle. 

One  marvelous  instance  of  the  neglect 
of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  practice 
of  teaching  Latin  grammar  before  Eng- 
lish grammar.  Respect  for  the  high  au- 
thority of  Professor  Kennedy,  who  would 
not  have  English  grammar  taught  at  all, 
prevents  my  expressing  myself  as  strongly 
as  I  should  like  in  this  matter.  As  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
children  bring  with  them  to  school  the 
knowledge  of  language  in  its  concrete 
form.  They  may  soon  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  language  they  already  know, 
and  to  find,  almost  for  themselves,  some 
of  the  main  divisions  of  words  in  it.  But, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  child's 
previous  knowledge,  the  schoolmaster 
takes  a  new  and  difficult  language,  differ- 
ing as  much  as  possible  from  English,  a 
new  and  difficult  science,  that  of  gram- 
mar, conveyed,  too,  in  a  new  and  difficult 
terminology ;  and  all  this  he  tries  to  teach 
at  the  same  time.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  science  is  destroyed,  the  termi- 
nology is  either  misunderstood,  or,  more 
probably,  associated  with  no  ideas,  and 
even  the  language  for  which  every  sacri- 
fice is  made,  is  found,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  never  to  be  acquired  at  all.* 

»  ▲  clas;*  of  boys  whom  I  once  took  In  Latlu  De- 
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2.  "  All  developnieut  is  an  advaace  f/om 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite/' 

I  do  not  feel  very  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  principle,  or  of  its  application,  if 
true.  Of  course,  a  child's  intellectual 
conceptions  are  at  first  vague,  and  we 
should  not  forget  this;  but  it  is  rather  a 
fact  than  a  principle. 

3.  **  Our  lessons  ought  to  start  from  the 
concrete,  and  end  in  the  abstract.'*  What 
Mr.  Spencer  says  under  this  head  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  teachers. 
"  General  formulas  which  men  have  de- 
vised to  express  groups  of  details,  and 
which  have  severally  simplified  their  con- 
ceptions by  uniting  many  facts  into  one 
fact,  they  have  supposed  must  simplify 
the  conceptions  of  a  child  also.  They 
have  forgotten  that  a  generalization  is 
simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
mass  of  particular  truths  it  Comprehends ; 
that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one  of 
these  truths  taken  simply ;  that  only,  after 
many  of  these  single  truths  have  been 
acquired,  does  the  generalization  ease 
the  memory  and  help  the  reason;  and 
that,  to  a  mind  not  possessing  these  single 
truths,  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.*  Thus, 

lectus  denied,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  when  I 
questioned  them  on  the  subject,  that  there  were 
auy  such  things  in  English  as  verbs  and  substan- 
tives. On  another  occasioD,  I  saw  a  poor  boy  of 
Dine  or  ten  caned,  because,  when  ha  had  said  that 
projleiteor  was  a  deponent  verb,  he  could  not  say 
what  a  deponent  verb  was.  £ven  if  he  had  re- 
membered the  inaccurate  grammar  definition  ex- 
pected of  him,  deponent  verb  is  a  verb  with  a 
passive  form  and  an  active  meaning,"  his  compre- 
hension of  projldaoot  would  have  been  no  greater. 
It  Is  worth  observing  that,  even  when  ofl^sndlng 
greviously  in  great  matters  against  the  principle 
of  connecting  treah  knowledge  with  the  old,  teach- 
ers are  sometimes  driven  to  it  In  small.  They  find 
that  it  is  better  for  boys  to  see  that  lignum  is  like 
reguum^  and  laudare  like  amare,  than  simply  to 
learn  that  lignum  is  of  the  Second  Declension, 
and  laudare  of  the  First  Conjugation .  If  boys  had 
to  learn,  by  mere  eflbrt  of  memory,  the  particular 
declension  or  conjugation  of  Latin  words  before 
they  were  taught  anything  about  declensions  and 
conjugations,  this  would  l>e  as  sensible  as  the 
method  adopted  in  some  other  instances,  and  the 
teachers  might  urge,  as  usual,  that  the  informa- 
i\pn  would  come  in  useful  aHerward. 

*  '*  General  terms  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  in- 
dorsements upon  the  bundles  of  our  ideas;  they 
are  useful  to  those  who  have  collected  a  number 
of  ideas,  but  uitarly  useless  to  those  who  have  no 
coUectlnns  ready  for  classification.'*— i^tfgfu'orr  A' « 
Practical  EUucaiion,  vol.  1.  0]. 


confounding  two  kinds  of  simplification, 
teachers  have  constantly  erred  by  setting 
out  witli  "  first  principles,"  a  proceeding 
essentially,  though  not  apparently,  at 
variance  with  the  primary  rule  [of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  simple  to  the  complex], 
which  implies  that  the  mind  should  be 
introduced  to  principles  through  the  me- 
dium of  examples,  and  so  should  be  led 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.'*  In  conform- 
ity with  this  principle,  Pestalozzl  made 
the  actual  counting  of  things  precede  the 
teaching  of  abstract  rules  in  arithmetic. 
Basedow  introduced  weights  and  meas- 
ures into  the  school,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
describes  some  exercises  in  cutting  out 
geometrical  figures  in  cardboard  as  a 
preparation  for  geometiy.  The  difllculty 
about  such  instruction  is  that  it  requires 
apparatus,  and  apparatus  is  apt  to  get  lost 
or  out  of  order.  But,  if  apparatus  is  good 
for  anything  at  all,  it  is  worth  a  little 
trouble.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds 
of  many  teachers  to  depreciate  "  mechan- 
ical  appliances."  Even  a  decent  black- 
board  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  our 
higher  schools.  But,  though  such  appli- 
ances will  not  enable  a  bad  master  to 
teach  well,  nevertheless,  other  things  be- 
ing  equal,  the  master  will  teach  better 
with  them  than  without  them.  There  is 
little  credit  due  to  him  for  managing  to 
dispense  with  apparatus.  An  author 
might  as  well  pride  himself  on  being 
saving  in  pens  and  paper. 

4.  "The  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the 
individual  must  follow  the  same  course 
as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race." 
This  is  a  thesis  on  which  I  have  no  opin- 
ion to  offer.  It  was,  I  believe,  first  main- 
tained  by  Pestalozzi.  ' 

5.  From  the  above  principle  Mr.  Spen- 
ccr  infers  that  every  study  should  have  a 
purely  experimental  introduction,  thus 
proceeding  tlirough  an  empirical  stage  to 
a  rational. 

6.  A  second  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Spencer  draws  is  that,  in  education,  the 
process  of  self-development  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Children 
should  be  led  to  make  their  own  investi- 
gations, and  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
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They  should  told  as  little  as  possible. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  this 
principle  can  not  be  too  strenuously  in- 
sisted on,  though  it  obviously  demands  a 
high  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  teach- 
er. But  if  education  is  to  be  a  training 
of  the  faculties,  if  it  is  to  prepare  the 
pupil  to  teach  liimself,  something  more 
is  needed  than  simply  to  pour  In  knowl- 
edge and  make  the  pupil  reproduce  it. 
The  receptive  and  reproductive  faculties 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  a  child's 
powers,  and  yet  the  only  portion  which 
many  schoolmasters  seek  to  cultivate.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  get  beyond  this 
point ;  but  the  impediment  is  in  us,  not 
in  the  children.  "  Who  can  watch,'*  asks 
Mr.  Spencer,  "  the  ceaseless  observation, 
and  inquiry,  and  inference,  going  on  in  a 
child's  mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute  remarks 
in  matters  within  the  range  of  its  facul- 
ties,  without  perceiving  that  these  powers 
it  manifests,  if  brought  to  bear  systemat- 
ically upon  studies  toithin  the  same  range^ 
would  readily  master  them  without  help  ? 
This  need  for  perpetual  telling  results 
from  our  stupidity,  not  from  the  child's. 
We  drag  it  away  from  the  facts  in  which 
it  is  interested,  and  which  it  is  actively 
assimilating  of  itself.  We  put  before  it 
facts  far  too  complex  for  it  to  understand, 
and  therefore  distasteful  to  it.  Finding 
that  it  will  not  voluntarily  acquire  these 
facts,  we  thrust  them  into  its  mind  by 
force  of  threats  and  punishment.  By 
thus  denying  the  knowledge  it  craves,  and 
cramming  it  with  knowledge  it  can  not 
digest,  we  produce  a  morbid  state  of  its 
faculties,  and  a  consequent  disgust  for 
knowledge  in  general.  And  when,  as  a 
result,  partly  of  the  stolid  indolence  we 
have  brought  on,  and  partly  of  still-con- 
tinued unfitness  in  \U  duties,  the  child 
can  understand  nothing  without  explana- 
tion, and  becomes  a  mere  pnssivc  recip- 
lent  of  our  instruction,  we  infer  that 
education  must  necessarily  be  carried  on 
thus.  Having  by  our  method  induced 
helplessness,  we  make  the  helplessness  a 
reason  for  our  method."  It  is,  of  course, 
much  easier  to  point  out  defects  than  to 
remedy  them :  but  evei^  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  usual  indifferenc?  of  school- 
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boys  lo  their  work,  and  the  waste  of  time 
consequent  on  their  inattention,  or  only 
half-hearted  attention,  to  the  matter  l)e- 
fore  them,  and  then  thinks  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  same  boys  throw 
themselves  into  the  pursuits  of  their 
play-hours,  will  feel  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
caus?  of  this  difference;  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  seem  to  him  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  their  school-work  makes  a 
monotonous  demand  on  a  single  faculty 
—the  memory. 

7.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  principles  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation.  Instruction  must  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils,  and  therefore  be 
pleasurable  to  them.  Nature  has  made 
the  healthful  exercise  of  our  faculties 
both  of  mind  and  body  pleasurable.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  highest  mental 
powers  as  yet  but  little  developed  in  the 
race,  and  congenilally  possessed*  in  any 
considerable  degree  only  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced, are  indisposed  to  the  amount  of 
exertion  required  of  them.  But  these  in 
virtue  of  their  very  complexity  will  in  a 
normal  course  of  culture  come  last  intD 
exercise,  and  will,  therefore,  have  no  de- 
mands made  on  them  until  the  pupil  has 
arrived  at  an  age  when  ulterior  motives 
can  be  brought  into  play,  and  an  indirect 
pleasure  made  to  counterbalance  a  direct 
displeasure.  With  all  faculties  lower 
than  these,  however,  the  immediate  grati- 
fication consequent  on  activity  is  the  nor- 
mal stimulus,  and  under  good  manage- 
ment the  only  needful  stimulus.  When 
we  have  to  fall  back  on  some  other,  we 
must  take  the  fact  as  evidence  that  we  arc 
on  the  wrong  track.  Experience  is  daily 
showing  with  greater  clearness  that  there 
is  always  a  method  to  be  found  product- 
ive of  interest— even  of  delight — and  it 
ever  turns  out  that  this  is  the  method 
proved  by  all  other  tests  t :>  be  the  right 
one." 

As  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, I  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  reject  tl»is  principle.  If  you 
ask  them  why,  most  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  school-work 
interesting  to  children.   A  large  number 
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also  hold  that  it  is  not  desirable.  Let  us 
consider  these  two  points  separately. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
children  to  take  interest  in  anything  they 
could  be  taught  in  school,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  no  one  really  goes  as 
far  as  this.  Every  teacher  finds  that  some 
of  the  things  boys  are  taught  tliey  like 
better  than  others,  and  perhaps  that  one 
boy  takes  to  one  subject  and  another  to 
another,  and  he  also  finds,  both  of  classes 
and  individuals,  that  they  always  get  on 
best  with  what  they  like  best.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  maintained  is,  then,  that 
some  subjects  which  must  be  taught  will 
not  interest  the  majority  of  the  learners. 
And  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  learning  pleasant  and 
interesting  to  our  ptipils,  this  principle 
will  influence  us  to  some  extent  in  the 
subjects  we  select  for  teaching,  and  still 
more  in  the  methods  by  which  we  endeav- 
or to  teach  them.  I  say  we  shall  be 
guided  to  some  extent  in  the  selection  of 
subjects.  There  are  theorists  who  assert 
that  nature  gives  to  young  minds  a  crav- 
ing for  their  proper  aliment,  so  that  they 
sliould  be  taught  only  what  they  show  an 
inclination  for.  !3ut  surely  our  natural 
inclinations  in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
are  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  be  ignored, 
nor  on  the  other  to  be  uncontrolled  by 
such  motives  as  our  reason  dictates  to  us. 
We  at  length  perceive  this  in  the  physi- 
cal nurture  of  our  children.  Locke  di- 
rects that  children  are  to  have  very  little 
sugar  or  salt.  Sweetmeats  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  avoided,"  says  he,  "which, 
whether  they  do  more  harm  to  the  maker 
or  eater  is  not  easy  to  tell."  (Ed.  §  20.) 
Now,  however,  doctors  have  found  out 
that  young  people's  taste  for  sweets  should 
in  moderation  be  gratified,  that  they  re- 
quire sugar  as  much  as  they  require  any 
other  kind  of  nutriment.  But  no  one 
would  think  of  feeding  his  children  en- 
tirely on  sweetmeats,  or  even  of  letting 
them  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  plum- 
puddings  and  hardbake.  If  we  follow 
out  this  analogy  in  nourishing  the  mind, 
we  shall,  to  some  extent  gratify  a  child's 
taste  for  "  stories,"  whilst  we  also  provide 
a  large  amount  of  more  solid  Tutq.  But 


although  we  should  certainly  nut  ignore 
our  children's  likes  and  dislikes  in  learn- 
ing, or  in  anything  else,  it  is  easy  to  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  them.  Dis- 
like very  often  proceeds  from  mere  want 
of  insight  into  the  subject.  When  a  boy 
has  "done"  the  First  Book  of  Euclid 
without  knowing  how  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  an  angle,  or  the  Second  Book 
without  forming  any  conception  of  a  rec- 
tangle, no  one  can  be  surprised  at  his  not 
liking  Euclid.  And  then  the  failnre 
which  is  really  due  to  bad  teaching  is 
attributed  by  the  master  to  the  stupidity 
of  his  pupil,  and  by  the  pupil  to  the  dull- 
ness of  the  subject.  If  masters  really 
desired  to  make  learning  a  pleasure  to 
their  pupils,  I  think  they  would  find  that 
much  might  be  done  to  efiect  this  with- 
out any  alteration  in  the  subjects  taught 
But  the  present  dullness  of  school-work 
is  not  without  its  defenders.  They  insist 
on  the  importance  of  breaking  in  the 
mind  to  hard  work.  This  can  only  be 
done,  they  say,  by  tasks  which  are  repul- 
sive to  it.  The  schoolboy  does  not  like, 
and  ought  not  to  like,  learning  Latin 
grammar  any  more  than  Uie  colt  should 
find  pleasure  in  running  ronnd  in  a  cir- 
cle:  the  very  fact  that  these  things  are 
not  pleasant  makes  them  beneficial.  Per- 
haps a  certain  amount  of  such  training 
may  train  dotcn  the  mind  and  qualify  it 
for  some  drudgery  from  which  it  might 
otherwise  revolt;  but  if  this  result  is  at- 
tained, it  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
intellectual  activity  which  is  necessaay 
for  any  higher  flinction .  As  Carly le  says, 
when  speaking  of  routine  work  generally, 
you  want  nothing  but  a  sorry  nag  to  draw 
your  sand-cart;  your  high-spirited  Arab 
will  be  dangerous  in  such  a  capacity. 
But  who  would  advocate  for  all  colts  a 
training  which  should  render  them  fit 
for  nothing  but  such  humble  toil?  I 
have  spoken  elsewhere  on  this  subject, 
and  here  I  will  merely  express  my  strong 
conviction  that  boys'  minds  are  frequent- 
ly dwarfed,  and  their  interest  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits  blighted,  by  the  practice  of 
employing  the  first  years  of  their  school 
life  in  learning  by  heart  things  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  under- 
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stand  or  care  for.  Teachers  set  out  by 
assaming  that  little  boys  caa  not  under- 
stand  anything,  and  that  all  we  can  do 
with  them  is  to  keep  them  quiet  and  cram 
them  with  forms  which  will  come  in  use- 
ful at  a  later  age.  When  the  boys  have 
been  taught  on  this  system  for  two  or 
three  years,  their  teacher  complains  that 
they  are  stupid  and  inattentive,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  can  say  a  thing  by  heart 
they  never  trouble  themselves  to  under- 
stand it.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
grumbles  at  them  for  doing  precisely 
what  they  have  been  taught  to  do,  for  re- 
peating words  without  any  thought  of 
their  meaning. 

In  this  very  important  matter  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  It  is  so  easy  to  recommend  that 
boys  should  be  got  to  understand  and 
take  an  interest  in  their  work — so  difQcult 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  I  Grown 
people  can  hardly  conceive  that  words 
which  have  in  tJieir  minds  been  associ- 
ated with  ramiliar  ideas  from  time  imme- 
morial, are  mere  sounds  in  the  mouths  of 
their  pupils.  The  teacher  thinks  he  is 
beginning  at  the  beginning  if  he  says 
that  a  transitive  verb  must  govern  an  ac- 
cusative, or  that  all  the  angles  of  a  square 
are  right  angles.  He  gives  his  pupils 
credit  for  innate  ideas  up  to  this  point,  at 
all  events,  and  advancing  on  this  suppo- 
sition he  finds  he  can  get  nothing  out  of 
them  but  memory-work,  so  he  insists  on 
this  that  his  time  and  theirs  may  not 
seem  to'  be  wholly  wasted.  The  great 
difficulty  of  teaching  well,  however,  is 
after  all  but  a  poor  excuse  for  contentedly 
teaching  badly,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  if  teachers  in  general 
were  as  dissatisfied  with  themselves  as 
they  usually  are  with  their  pupils.* 

«Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Tyndall  appeal  to 
tbe  results  of  experience  as  justifying  a  more 
rational  metlioci  of  teaching.  SpeakiDg  of  geom- 
etrical deductions,  Mr.  Spencer  says :  ^  It  bas  re- 
peatedly occurred  that  those  who  have  been 
stupefied  by  the  ordinary  school-drill— by  its  ab- 
stract formuIajB,  its  wearisome  tasks,  lu  cramming 
->have  suddenly  had  their  intellects  roused  by 
thus  ceasing  to  make  them  passive  recipients,  and 
inducing  them  to  become  active  discoverers.  The 
discouragement  caused  by  bad  teaching  having 


I  do  not  purpose  following  Mr.  Spencer 
through  his  chapters  on  moral  and  phys- 
ical education.  In  practice  I  find  I  can 
draw  no  line  between  m.oral  and  religious 
education ;  so  the  discussion  of  one  with- 
out the  other  has  not  for  me  much  inter- 
est. Mr.  Spencer  has  some  very  valuable 
remarks  on  physical  education  which  I 
could  do  little  more  than  extract,  and  I 
have  already  made  too  many  quotations 
from  a  work  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  most  of  my  readers. 

Mr.  Spencer  differs  very  widely  from 
the  great  body  of  our  schoolmasters.  I 
have  ventured  in  turn  to  differ  on  some 
points  from  Mr.  Spencer;  but  I  am  none 
the  less  conscious  that  fie  has  written  not 
only  one  of  the  most  readable,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  important  books  on  edu- 
cation in  the  English  language. 

Mispronunciation. — A  traveler  in 
Smyrna  says  that  the  importance  of  state 
documents  in  that  country  is  measured  by 
the  size  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  few 
comprehnsive  Arabic  characters  are  writ- 
ten. Judging  Soule  &  CampbelPs  "  Pro- 
nouncing Handbook  of  Words  often  Mis- 
pronounced,"  by  that  standard,  it  would 
be  of  very  little  value,  for  it  would  hardly 
fill  a  space  of  six  cubic  inches.  But  hap- 
pily,  books,  like  metals,  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  bulk  alone  for  their  value.  This 
one  is  pure  gold,  and  its  meager  size  adds 
to,  rather  than  detracts  from  its  value, 
since  it  can  be  so  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  ready  reference.  Constant  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  when  one  hears  a  word  of  whose 
pronunciation  he  is  in  doubt,  it  needs  to 
be  looked  up  on  the  instant,  or  it  is  likely 
to  be  forgotten  and  the  opportunity  lost. 
The  inconvenience  of  carrying  an  una- 
bridged dictionary  in  the  breast  pocket, 
makes  this  little  handbook,  with  its  8,000 

been  diminished  by  a  little  sympathy,  and  suffi- 
cient perseverance  excited  to  achieve  a  llrst  suc- 
cess, there  arises  a  revolution  of  feeling  alliecting 
the  whole  nature.  They  no  longer  find  them- 
selves incompetent;  they  too  can  do  something. 
And  gradunlly,  as  success  follows  success,  the 
incubus  of  despair  disappears,  and  they  attack 
the  difficulties  of  their  other  studies  with  a  cour- 
age insuring  conquest." 
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most  commonly  mMpronounced  words,  a 
positive  luxury.  The  prevalence  of  bad 
pronunciation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
hardly  a  person,  even  among  the  best 
speakers,  will  open  this  book,  without 
finding  pronunciations  w^hich  they  be- 
lieve  are  wrong,  but  on  referring  to  the 
dictionaries,  they  find  to  be  right.  Every 
one  who  really  desires  to  become  a  good 
speaker  of  the  English  language  should 
send  75  cents  to  Loe  &  Sheppard,  Boston, 

for  this  little  gem. — Nebraska  Teacher. 

 «  

KESPECT  THE  BODY. 

Kespect  the  body,  dear  men  and  women  I 
Speak  of  it  reverently  as  it  deserves. 
Don»t  take  it  into  an  unworthy  place; 
give  it  sunshine,  pure  air  and  exercise. 
Be  conscientious  as  to  what  you  put  down 
your  throat.  Remember  what  is  fUn  to  the 
cook  and  confectioner  may  be  death  to  it. 
Give  it  good,  wholesome  food ;  let  it  be 
on  good  terms  w4th  friction  and  soap  and 
water;  and  especially  don't  render  it 
ridiculous  by  your  way  of  dressing  it. 

Recognize  the  dignity  of  your  body ; 
hold  it  erect  when  you  are  awake,  and  let 
it  out  straight  when  you  arc  asleep. 
DonH  let  it  go  through  the  world  with 
little  mincing  steps  or  great  awkward 
strides ;  don't  swing  its  arms  too  much 
and  don't  let  them  grow  limp  from  inac- 
tivity. Resolve  to  respect  its  shoulders, 
its  back  and  its  fair  proportions  generally 
and  straightway  shall  stoops"  and  *'  wig- 
gles," and  "  grecian  bends,"  be  unknown 
forever. 

Respect  the  body— give  it  what  it  re- 
quires and  no  more.  Don't  pierce  its 
cars,  strain  its  eyes  or  pinch  its  feet ;  don't 
roast  it  by  a  hot  fire  all  day,  and  smother 
it  under  a  heavy  bed  covering  all  night; 
don't  put  it  in  a  cold  draught  on  slight 
occasions,  and  don't  nurse  it  or  pet  it  to 
death;  don't  dose  it  with  doctor  stuffs; 
and  above  all  don't  turn  it  into  a  wine 
cask  or  a  chimney.  Let  it  be  "  warranted 
not  to  smoke"  from  the  time  your  man- 
hood  takes  possession. 

Respect  your  body;  don't  over-rest  or 
over-love  it,  and  never  debase  it,  but  be 
able  to  lay  it  down  when  you  are  done 
with  it,  a  well  worn  but  not  a  misused 


thing.  Meantime,  treat  it  at  least  as  well 
as  you  would  your  pet  horse  or  hound, 
and  my  word  for  it,  though  it  will  not 
jump  to  China  at  a  bound,  you'll  find  it  a 
most  excellent  thing  to  have  especially  in 
the  country. — HearUi  and  Honit.  • 

Professional  Iokobance. — Over  and 
over  again,  men  in  high  public  station 
have  been  seen  making  utter  wreck  of 
their  careers  through  their  own  dense  ig- 
norance of  what  it  behooved  them  to 
know.  In  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  con- 
summate instant  for  action,  these  men  were 
found  not  only  to  lack  the  knowledge 
they  needed,  but  to  have  lost  all  power  to 
acquire  or  even  to  comprehend  it.  For 
ambitious  young  men  no  exhortation  to 
lay  broad  foundations  in  youth  is  so  ef- 
fective as  the  spectacle  of  promising  ca- 
reers ruined,  and  great  opportunities  of 
distinction  and  usefulness  lost,  mainly  for 
lack  of  thorough  education.  The  greater 
the  natural .  ability  of  the  conspicuous 
actors  in  such  scenes,  the  more  pitiable 
does  it  seem  that  they  should  fail  at  fifty 
for  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  they 
might  easily  have  acquired  at  twenty-five. 
The  whole  experience  of  the  country  since 
1861,  military,  legislative,  and  adminis- 
trative, has  taught  most  effectively  the 
lesson  that  the  surest  way  to  success  in 
any  profession,  military  or  civil,  scientific 
or  learned,  is  to  get  in  early  life  the  best 
and  amplest  training  for  it  which  the 
countrj-  affords.— Prwf.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

STAHDIKO  IX  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM. 

Somewhat  inseparably  connected  with 
the  old,  lazy  way  of  hearing  recitations, 
line  by  line  from  a  book,  vacant  of  all 
fresh  inspiration,  was  the  very  consistent 
habit  of  drawing  out  those  instructions 
entirely  from  a  sitting  posture.  In  intro- 
ducing a  less  bookish  and  more  personal 
and  lively  method  of  teaching,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  advance  guard  of  to-day  have 
very  naturally  urged  the  instructor  to 
avail  himself  of  that  animation  and  pow- 
er which  comes  from  standing  up  to  his 
work,  from  free  passing  to  and  fro  among 
his  pupils,  visiting  them  at  their  desks, 
kindling  them  up  with  the  magnetism  of 
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his  close  prescace.  Let  the  book  and  tlie 
chair  keep  each  other  company  at  the 
desk,  but  let  the  teacher,  independent  of 
either,  be  the  living,  moving,  active  mag- 
netic embodiment  of  the  instructions  of 
the  day,  at  the  blackboard  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  pupils.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  most  approved  sfyle  of  to-day,  and 
it  contains  all  the  power  that  there  is  in 
teaching.  But.  many  Normal  school  in- 
structors and  others  of  prominence  have 
injuriously  overshot  the  mark  by  insist- 
ing rigidly  that  the  teacher  must  alica]/s 
stand  in  his  school-room  work,  and  the 
classes  also,  very  generally,  during  the 
time  of  recitation.  To  be  seated  at  all 
while  conducting  recitations  is  tabooed 
as  idleness  and  laxity,  of  which  the  good 
teacher  will  not  be  guilty.  It  is  quite 
time,  before  more  harm  is  done,  that  the 
current  be  set  back'  from  this  foolish  ex- 
treme. Such  doctrine,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  is  never  taught  in  the  Connecticut 
Normal  School,  but  it  is  made  imperative 
in  some  other  Normal  schools  of  much 
influence.  We  warn  teachers  not  to  be 
bound  in  any  such  bonds.  It  is  well 
established^  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
that  constant  standing  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious. To  the  female  sex  over-standing 
is  especially  dangerous,  and  may  entail 
injuries  for  a  lifetime.  Neither  female 
teachers,  then,  nor  female  pupils,  should 
be  kept  long  in  a  standing  position.  But 
even  to  the  male  sex  there  is  danger. 
Dentists  standing  all  day  long  over  their 
patients,  conductors  standing  in  the  car- 
aisles,  music  teachers  standing  by  the 
piano,  all  are  liable  and  very  subject  to 
contract  serious  diseases  as  could  readily 
be  proved.  The  ever-standing  school 
teacher  cannot  hope  to  be  exempt  from 
these. 

Nor  does  it  always  produce  a  favorable 
impression  for  a  teacher  to  be  constantly 
on  the  stride  around  the  room.-  A  suita- 
ble, moderate  amount  of  motion  conduces 
to  activity  and  appears  well.  A  constant 
exhibition  of  it  does  not  differ  appre- 
ciably from  restlessness,  and  is  in  itself 
ill-niannered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sitting  posture  is 
not  necessarilv  an  indolent  or  v»'cak  on?. 

C~Vol.  IV,  So.  T). 
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A  live,  ardent  teacher,  full  of  i»nap,  is  not 
to  be  quenched  even  if  you  tie  him  in  a 
chair.  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  used 
to  hold  overflowing,  voluntary  audiences 
of  students  at  Yale  every  Sabbath  even- 
ingf  l>y  the  most  energetic,  sparkling  in- 
structions, given  always  from  his  chair. 
The  common  sense  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  this :  The  toacher  must  be,  at  all 
hazards,  lively  and  inspiring,  whatever 
his  posture;  he  must  keep  up  this  spirit 
in  whatever  posture  he  may  face  his  pu- 
pils. But  he  must  not  be  restricted  to 
any  one  position.  Let  him  be  versatile 
and  self-poised,  deciding  on  his  position 
by  the  demands  of  the  moment.  Let  him 
well  imderstand  that  the  great  power  of 
presence  and  life  is  best  put  forth  upon 
the  feet;  but  yet  that  there  is  a  relief  in 
the  chair  which  is  essential  and  best.  Let 
him  cultivate  the  power  of  energetic  in- 
struction from  the  chair  as  well  as  on  the 
feet.  Let  him  understand  that  even  the 
erect  position  loses  its  charm  by  becom- 
ing the  constant  and  wearisome  habit ; 
while  the  rising  to  it  from  an  occasional 
relief  of  sitting,  gives  it  an  emphasis 
which  will  be  felt  all  through  tlie  school. 
And  let  him  be  merciful  and  considerate 
to  the  pupils.  Let  him  never  keep  them 
standing  long  at  a  time,  especially  when 
they  are  only  listening  to  the  recitations 
of  others,  so  that  their  whole  frames  arc 
relaxed  and  best  suited  with  rest. — Cmn, 
Schoci  Journal. 

HOW  TO  WKITE. 

William  Gullen  Bryant,  the  poet  and 
editor,  gave  to  a  young  man  who  sent  him 
an  article,  the  following  excellent  advice, 
which  we  commend  to  all  who  would 
learn  to  write : 

My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you 
have  used  several  Frencli  expressions  in 
your  article.  I  think,  if  you  will  study 
the  English  language,  that  you  will  find 
it  capable  of  expressing  all  the  ideas  you 
may  have.  I  have  always  found  it  so  and 
in  all  that  I  have  written  I  do  not  recall 
an  instance  where  I  was  tempted  to  use  a 
foreign  word,  but  that  on  searching,  I 
found  a  better  one  in  my  own  language. 

B3  simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in 
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your  speaking  and  writing.  Never  use  a 
long  word  when  a  short  one  will  do.  Call 
a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well  known,  oblong 
instrument  of  manual  industry;  let  home 
be  home,  not  a  residence ;  a  place  a  place, 
not  a  locality,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Where 
a  short  word  will  do,  you  lose  by  using  a 
long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness;  you 
lose  in  honest  expression  of  your  mean- 
ing and  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  who 
are  competent  to  judge,  you  lose  in  repu- 
tation for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this 
false  world,  is  to  be  modest  and  unassum- 
ing.  Falsehood  may  be  a  very  thick 
crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  we  will 
find  a  place  to  break  through.  Elegance 
of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
all  of  us,  but  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness  are. 

Write  much  as  you  would  speak ;  speak 
as  you  think.  If  with  your  inferior, 
speak  no  coarser  than  usual ;  if  with  your 
superior,  speak  no  finer.  Be  what  you 
say  and  within  the  rules  of  prudence.  No 
one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  singularity  of 
words  or  of  pronunciation.  The  truly 
wise  man  will  speak  so  that  no  one  will 
observe  how  he  speaks.  A  man  may  show 
great  knowledge  of  chemistry  by  carry- 
ing about  bladders  of  strange  gases  to 
breathe,  but  he  will  enjoy  better  health 
and  find  more  time  for  business,  who  lives 
on  common  air. 

Sidney  Smith  once  remarked:  "After 
you  have  written  an  article,  take  your  pen 
and  strike  out  half  of  the  words,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  tasee  hew  much  stronger 
it  will  be." 

VALUABLE  8V06ESTI0NS. 

1.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend school  before  the  beginning  of  his 
6th  year. 

2.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance- 
including  the  time  given  to  recess  and 
physical  exercises— should  not  exceed 
four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  primary 
schools ;  five  and  a  half  for  other  schools. 

8.  There  should  be  no  study  required 
out  of  school — unless  at  high  school— 
and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

4.  Recess  time  should  be  devoted  to 


play  outside  the  school-room — unless  dur- 
ing stormy  weather— and,  as  the  time 
rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  serious 
offenses ;  and  those  who  are  not  deprived 
of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in 
study ;  no  child  should  ever  be  confined 
to  the  school-room  during  an  entire  ses- 
sion. The  minimum  of  recess  time 
should  be  fifteen  minute^  each  session, 
and  in  primary  schools  there  should  be 
more  than  one  recess  in  each  session. 

5.  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in 
school  to  prevent  nervous  and  muscular 
fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not 
as  a  muscular  training.  It  should  be 
practiced  by  both  teacher  and  children  in 
every  hour  not  broken  bj-  recess,  and 
should  be  timed  by  music. .  In  primary 
schools  every  half  hour  should  be  broken 
by  exercise,  recess  or  singing.  ' 

6.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  pro- 
vided by  other  means  than  windows, 
though  these  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  special  means  during. recess  and  exer- 
cise time. 

7.  Lessons  shauld  be  serupulonaly  ap- 
portioned to  the  average  capacity  of  the 
pupils ;  and  in  primary  schools  the  slate 
should  be  used  more  and  the  book  less;— 
and  the  instruction  should  be  given  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  ob- 
ject teaching.**— ^m.  jSU.  Monthly, 

A  POPULAB  HI8T0BT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  reading  public  of  this  country  will 
receive  with  great  satisfaction  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  venerable  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  of  New  York,  Misted  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  a  veteran  Jour- 
nalist and  scholar,  have  now  in  prepara- 
tion a  popular  history  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  branch  of  literature  is  there  such  a 
want  as  this  book  is  intended  to  supply- 
We  have  no  popular  history  of  America, 
and  we  can  imagine  no  prouder  climax  to 
the  literary  fame  of  Mr.  Bryant  thaji  this 
invaluable  and  long-needed  history.  Tlie 
work  will  include  the  early  histoiy  of  the 
continent,  down  to  the  union  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies.  It  wHl  then 
give  the  history  of  the  first  century  of  the 
United  Republic.  The  work  U  intended 
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for  popular  use  aad  information,  and  will 
be  written  with  that  ability  and  fairness 
for  which  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gay  are 
alike  distinguished.  We  have  had  nu- 
merous American  histories,  but  never  a 
complete  nor  a  popular  one.  Our  history 
has  been  written  in  sections,  and  without 
connection.  We  have  had  biography  in 
profusion ;  have  had  able  works  covering 
particular  periods  of  time,  and  particular 
events,  but  a  general  history  of  the  United 
States,  coming  down  to  contemporary 
events,  such  as  the  ordinary  citizen  or 
family  desires,  has  never  been  produced. 
Bryant's  history  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  standard  history  for  the  next  half 
century.  Such  a  book  is  doubly  appro- 
priate, coming,  as  it  does,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Union  in  all  its 
strength  after  the  terrible  ordeal  of  civil 
war.  It  wilM>e  published  by  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BDUCATIOH  llf  NEW  HAMP8HIBE. 

The  Granite  State  has,  during  her  whole 
history,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  though  little  has  been 
said  or  written  on  the  subject. 

When  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
Dartmouth  College  was  established  at 
Hanover,  and  has  ever  been  cherished  by 
the  State,  as  an  institution  of  the  highest 
grade  of  learning,  requiring  thorough 
Academic  training  for  admittance,  and 
sending  outlier  graduates  as  highly  edu- 
cated ahd  disciplined,  probably,  as  any 
College  or  University  in  the  land.  Dan- 
iel  Webster,  RufUs  Choate,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  and  others,  who  have  adorned  the 
Church  and  State,  are  among  her  sons 
who  stand  before  the  country  and  the 
world  almost  without  their  peers.  Dr. 
Kathan  Lord  had  long  been  its  worthy 
president,  when  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  to 
this  highest  educational  chair  of  State. 
During  his  presidency,  by  indefatigable 
labors,  he  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
financial  and  literary  status  of  the  college. 
A  liberal  donation  being  made  by  Mr. 
Culver,  a  gentleman  of  noble  mind  and 
means,  f6^th«  purpose,  the  State  has  late- 
ly  esCaJblishe^  an  Agricultural  Depart- 


ment, in  new  and  elegant  buildings,  with 
a  farm  for  practical  operations.  The 
Medical  Department,  especially  under 
the  leadership,  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dlxi  Crosby,  has  been,  perhaps, 
unexcelled. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  best,  of 
such  institutions  of  learning.  Webster, 
the  Evcretts,  Saltonstall  and  hundreds  of 
other  notables,  were  and  arc  proud  of 
this,  their  academic  Alma  Mater,  Its  In- 
dustrial building  with  two  wings  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  two  years  ago,  but, 
phcenix-like,  another  edifice,  nobler  far, 
has  arisen  fk*om  its  ashes,  or  rather  in  the 
rear  of  its  former  site,  so  as  to  give  more 
room  to  its  goodly,  ancient  play-grounds. 
It  has  ever  been  well  endowed,  many 
indigent  students  having  been  helped  all 
along  in  its  history.  An  esteemed  aged 
man,  Mr.  Kingsman,  of  Barrington,  has 
lately  given  quite  a  sum  to  its  funds,  as  he 
has  also  to  Dartmouth  College.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott was  long  its  president,  and  Gideon 
Soule,  LL.D.,  has  served  in  that  honorable 
capacity  now  some  thirty  years. 

Atkinson,  a  lower  town  in  the  State,  has 
another  of  the  old  academies,  with  grants 
of  State  lands  and  other  fUnds.  Derry 
has  had  for  some  decades  a  Seminary  for 
Ladies  and  the  Pinkerton  Academy  for 
both  sexes,  wealthy  citizens  having  some- 
what endowed  them.  Gilmantown,  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  has  for  many  years 
been  favored  with  a  good  academy  for  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  for  some  years 
the  Congregational  denomination  sustain- 
ed a  theological  school  here,  having  a 
three-story  brick  edifice  in  a  commanding 
position. 

The  Meriden  Academy,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  same  enlightened  church, 
ha^  educated  many  a  good  scholar,  sent 
hosts  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  into  the 
school-rooms  of  many  States,  as  well  ed- 
ucated teachers.  It  is  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Dr.  Richards  long  pre- 
sided in  its  halls. 

The  Methodist  denomination,  though 
late  in  gathering  in  any  considerable 
number  of  communicants  in  the  State, 
established  their  first  institution  of  learn- 
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ing  in  the  land  at  South  Newmarket,  N. 
H.,  which  has  become  Uie  parent  of  a  vast 
and  honorable  ofifsprlng.  ThiSi  after  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  among  tliat  zealous  and  success- 
ful people,  was  removed  to  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  but  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence, then  embracing  that  part  of  Ver- 
mont east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  soon 
establish  a  flourishing  seminary  at  New- 
burjj  on  the  west  Bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  was  extensively  patronized 
by  many  from  New  Hampshire,  especial- 
ly from  the  central  and  northern  parts. 
On  the  division  of  this  Methodist  Confer- 
ence,  the  denomination  established  the 
"  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College,'*  at  Sanbomton 
Bridge,  (now  Tilton)  a  thrifty  village  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  on  a  beautiful 
eminence,  overlooking  the  Winekeseogee 
River  and  much  fine  scenery.  Their  first 
buildings  being  too  small  for  its  liberal 
patronage,  in  a  few  years  gave  place  to 
very  large  accommodations,  all  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  speedily  the 
three  noble  brick  edifices  were  erected 
which  now  adorn  the  place  and  the  enter- 
prising and  now  wealthy  church  that 
fosters  the  institution.  Its  large  corps  of 
teachers  is  headed  by  Prof.  Robinson,  a 
man  of  not3  as  an  educator  in  the  West, 
who  is  giving  new  popularity  to  this  large 
school. 

The  Baptists  have  a  flourishing  and,  of 
late,  well  endowed  institution  of  learning 
at  New  London,  and  the  Free  Baptists 
sustain  a  vigorous  seminary  at  New 
Hampton,  both  of  which  are  centrally 
located  in  the  State,  and  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  the  cause  of  education. 

At  West  Lebanon,  near  the  Connecticut 
and  Dartmouth  College,  is  a  very  flour- 
ishing Female  Seminary,  under  the  sway 
of  a  Mr.  Orcutt,  a  veteran  teacher  and 
Manager.  King  Hiram  did  not  help  the 
wise  Solomon  more  than  this  man  helps 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  State.  Ladies'  gym- 
nastics are  carried  to  great  perfection 
here,  and  its  halls  are  favorite  resorts  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and 
other  visitors. 

Kingston,  Durham,  Marlow,  Laocaster, 


Colebrook  and  some  other  places,  have 
sustained  academies  more  or  less  of  the 
time  for  years,  and  last,  but  not  least,  I 
must  mention  that  a  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
was  a  native  of  Exeter,  but  acquiring  a 
large  fortune  in  the  South,  has  founded  a 
noble  Female  Seminary  in  this  county, 
town  of  Rockingham,  furnishing  tuition 
and  books  free  to  all  native  students  of 
Exeter.   His  name  is  given  to  the  institu- 
tion. A  Mr.  Stearns,  of  great  urbanity, 
adorns  its  presidency.   Much  have  I  en- 
joyed visiting  this  and  most  of  the  other 
abodes  of  learning  mentioned,  but  the 
Common  Schools  are  the  bone  and  sinew  ^ 
of    education    in    New  Hampshire. 
Through  the  thinly  settled  portions  of 
the  State,  every  few  contiguous  families 
compose  a  township.  Every  town  has  its  , 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house.  A 
yearly  school  meeting  is  held  in  the 
spring,  a  clerk  and  a  prudential  commit- 
tee of  one  of*  three  are  chosen  to  hire  the  ' 
teachers,  who  are  mostly  female,  and,  till 
of  late,  working  hard  on  small  wages.  ( 
The  superintending  committee  is  chosen 
at  each  town  meeting,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  March,  or  left  to  be  appoint  | 
ed  by  the  Selectmen.  This  committee  is 
also  composed  of  one  or  three,  generally  j 
of  three,  and  one  new  man  yearly.  They  • 
examine  the  teachers  and  visit  eveiy  | 
school,  and  a  high  standing  of  learning 
and  morals  is  frequently  required  in 
teachers,  and  advanced  education  is  ac- 
quired by  scholars  in  these  common 
schools,  generally  having  two  short  terms 
taught  in  summer  and  winter.  In  moat 
of  the  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  graded  schools  are  en- 
joyed with  the  higher  departments  com-  ; 
ing  little,  if  any,  short  of  the  academy.  ^ 

A  State  Normal  School  has  lately  arisen, 
as  if  by  magic,  at  Plymouth,  and  is  very  \ 
flourishing. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  assisted  by  the 
State,  have  been  held  in  all  the  counties 
for  some  twenty  years  past,  and  have  done 
and  are  doing  much  good. 

A  new  law  requiring  all  the  children  to 
attend  the  public  schools  is  posted  in 
every  district. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  a  student  or 
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teacher  in  several  of  these  higher  schools, 
and  often  teaching  and  superintending 
the  common  schools,  aiding  in  the  public 
support  of  the  Institutes,  and  having 
some  acquaintance  with  all  the  institu- 
tions mentioned,  I  know  whereof  I  have 
afllrmed,  and  have  written  nothing  from 
other  pens.— -D.  W.  Babbkb,  in  the  Amer, 
Journai  of  EducaHon. 

 — • 

Klackboabds.— Common  matched  pine 
lumber  %  inch  thick,  will  make  a  service, 
able  blackboard,  which  any  handy  person 
can  put  up.  No  cleats  or  cross-pieces  are 
necessary;  the  boards  may  be  nailed  di- 
rectly to  the  wall,  over  the  plastering,  care 
being  taken  to  drive  the  nails  into  the 
studding.  If  the  wall  is  of  "  hard  finish,'' 
it  will  answer  without  any  boards.  The 
following  receipe  for  a-  blackboard  paint 
is  excellent,  durable,  cheap  and  easily  ap- 
plied :  1  qt.  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
8  oz.  pulverized  pumice-stone,  2  oz.  pul- 
verized rotten-stone,  4  oz.  lamp  black: 
mix  the  last  three  ingredients  together, 
moisten  a  portion  at  a  time  with  a  little 
of  the  shellac  and  alcohol,  and  grind  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  a  knife  or 
spatula;  after  which  pour  in  the  remain- 
der  of  the  alcohol,  stirring  often  to  pre- 
▼ent  settling.  One  quart  will  f\irnish  two 
coats  for  eighty  square  feet  of  blackboard 
not  previously  painted.  The  preparation 
dries  immediately,  and  the  board  may  be 
used  within  an  hour  if  necessary.  No  <nl 
9?u>uld  be  tued;  it  would  produce  a  smooth 
And  glossy  surface. ' 

Tbach  Sombthino  Usbful.— a  school 
in  the  country,  especially  in  a  farming 
district,  ought  to  aim  to  give  the  pupil  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  natural  objects 
which  come  under  the  eye  of  every  one 
of  common  observation.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  teacher  who  is  com- 
petent to  interest,  a  teacher  who  knows 
and  is  capable  of  imparting  instruction 
and  of  creating  an  interest  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  We 
hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  chil- 
dren  of  our  schools  will  know  the  names 
and  the  properties  of  the  plants,  the  trees, 
the  minerals,  and  the  animal.i  that  come- 


within  the  range  of  their  daily  observa- 
tion. Every  farmer's  boy  ought  to  have 
the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 
It  adds  vastly  to  the  happiness  of  life  and 
does  much  to.  impart  the  power  of  intelli- 
gent observation,  in  which  most  people 
are  wonderfully  deficient. — Jfcusa^hnsetta 
Ploughman. 

It  cannot  be  too  soon  understooil  that 
science  is  one,  and  that  whetlier  we  inves- 
tigate philosophy,  theology,  history,  or 
physics,  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
problem,  culminating  in  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  Speech  is  known  only  in 
connection  with  the  organs  of  man, 
thought  in  connection  with  his  brain,  re- 
ligion as  the  expression  of  his  aspira- 
tions, history  as  the  record  of  his  deeds, 
and  physical  sciences  as  the  laws  under 
which  he  lives.  Philosophers  and  theo- 
logians have  yet  to  learn  that  a  physical 
fact  is  as  sacred  as  amoral  principle.  Our 
own  nature  demands  from  us  this  double 
allegiance.— 

THE  LENGTH  OF  OUB  SCHOOL  8£8$I05!». 

Granted  it  can  be  proven  that  a  session 
of  from  three- to  five  hours'  length  is  pro- 
ductive of  better  results — a  sounder  mind 
in  a  sounder  body— than  the  six-hour  sys- 
tem, which  was  invented  by  our  mediaeval 
ancestors  to  assist  the  mother  in  keeping 
her  children  out  of  the  way,  rather  than  an 
aid  to  greater  discipline,  is  it  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  we,  in  this  enlightened 
century,  still  adhers,  with  such  obstinate 
pertinacity,  to  this  barbarous  custom  of 
our  forefathers  I 

A  few  schools  in  the  State  [Michigan] 
have  adopted  the  five-hour  system.  Still 
a  smaller  number  prefer  a  five-hour  ses- 
sion for  the  High  School,  Grammar,  and 
intermediate  grades,  with  a  sitting  of 
four  hours  for  the  primaries,  commenc- 
ing at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  closing 
at  from  half-past  three  to  four  p.  m.,  thus 
giving  a  recess  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half 
hours,  at  noon,  the  better  part  of  the  day. 

In  Germany  a  modified  system  of  three 
hours  is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  thought  by  them  a 
much  more  advantageous  method  as  re- 
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gards  the  economy  of  time,  money, 
strength,  and  educational  discipline.  And 
do  we  not  look  to  Germany  as  our  model, 
both  in  a  scholastic  and  a  literary  point 
of  view?  Her  kindergarten  has  been 
transplanted  to  American  shores.  Pesta- 
lozzian  principles  are  common  parlance 
in  our  public  schools,  and  the  hobby  of 
every  school-girl  who  contemplates  a  few 
months'  teaching.  It  is  our  constant  en- 
deavor  to  introduce  her  methods  and  cur- 
riculum into  our  country.  Why  not,  then, 
adopt  this  as  one  of  its  best  features  ?  If 
she  find  this  three-hour  session  of  greater 
benefit  than  one  of  twice  the  length,  shall 
we  not  profit  by  a  like  system  ? 

If  any  step  be  taken,  by  any  teacher, 
toward  the  introduction  of  a  system  dif- 
fering  in  the  most  minute  particular  from 
these  M  times,  such  a  storm  of  opposition 
and  calumny  is  raised  that  he  is  fain  to 
follow  on  in  the  steps  of  his  mediffival 
progenitors,  in  constant  terror  of  these 
outbreaks  of  popular  wrath,  knowingly, 
yet  innocently,  killing  by  inches  the 
priceless  souls  in  his  guidance. 

Consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  spinal  af- 
fections  are  specially  induced  by  the  pro- 
tracted confinement  under  this  six-hour 
system.  Childhood  is  the  time  for  exer- 
cise, firesh  air,  and  sunshine.  The  body 
must  grow,  the  soul  must  expand,  and  na- 
ture's oxygen  is  the  element  for  both. 

When  these  six-ycar  old  babies  are  shut 
np  six  hours  per  day,  and  many  times 
seven  and  eight  hours,  in  the  case  of  a 
bad  lesson  or  a  tardy  mark,  with  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  children,  all  in  the 
same  room,  the  greater  part  of  them  un- 
washed, unkempt,  dirty,  filthy,  exhaling 
noxious  odors,  infected  with  contagious 
disease,  is  it  any  wonder  that  consump- 
tion is  so  widely  prevalent  in  our  country  ? 
Contaminated  by  this  foul  air,  which  has 
been  breathed  again  and  again,  thrown 
off  from  the  lungs  of  one  child,  and  ta- 
ken up  by  another,  with  scarcely  any  re- 
spite, by  a  long  recess  and  protracted 
noon-time,  these  delicate  children  are 
kept  sitting,  bent  over  a  desk,  with  com- 
pressed chest,  contracted  shoulders,  from 
almost  daylight  until  darkness,  barely 


time  to  hasten  home,  swallow  a  lew 
mouthfUls  of  dinner,  and  hurry  back  in 
the  most  abject  dread,  haunted  with  the 
fear  of  a  tardy  mark,  or  an  added  hour  of 
confinement. 

Let  sixty  adults  be  sentenced  to  pass 
this  same  amount  of  time  in  one  room,'all 
packed  as  closely  as  possible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  clapboards,  wall-paper, 
and  window-glass— their  only  respite  from 
the  bad  air  and  infection  the  inhaling  of 
a  few  whiffs  of  oxygen  obtained  by  the 
accidental  opening  of  the  door,  and  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Would  they  not  all 
cry  out  with  one  acclaim  against  the  hor- 
rible murder?  How  long  before  they 
would  be  prostrated  by  disease  ? — nervous, 
weak,  irritable,  severe  colds,  dyspepsia, 
unable  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  work 
usually  performed  with  ease.  And  yet 
our  children  are  expected  to  grow  up  in- 
to sound,  healthy  men  and  women  under 
a  regime  which  no  adult  could,  even  for 
one  week,  endure  with  impunity. 

The  needed  exercise  can  not  be  obtain- 
ed  under  this  six-hour  plan,  now  so  ex- 
tensively in  vogue.  Two  hours*  air  and 
sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  are  of 
more  benefit  than  twice  the  number  at 
twilight,  or  in  the  morning.  This  system 
only  gives  one  hour  at  noon,— Just  time 
to  gulp  down  tlie  food ;  going  to  school 
immediately  after  breakfast,  returning  at 
sundown,  nerves  out  of  order,  temples 
throbbing  with  pain,  and  the  mother 
wonders  at  the  perverse  temper  and  ill 
humor  of  her  child. 

This  school  system  is  also  one  great 
cause  of  dyspepsia.  Bad  air  and  want  of 
exercise  engender  this  disease.  The 
meals  are  eaten  in  haste,  scarcely  allow- 
ing time  for  perfect  mastication,  muoh 
less  that  thorough  digestion  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  complete  rest  from 
books  and  mental  work.  Many  think 
this  disease  only  a  slight  matter;  but, 
once  firmly  seated,  it  is  the  destroyer  of 
both  soul  and  body. 

But  space  will  not  permit  further  men- 
tion of  the  long  catalogue  of  human  ills 
of  which  this  barbarous  custom  is  the 
source.   Many  of  us  do  indeed  succeed 
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in  worrying  through  this  hot-bed  process 
with  a  partial  lease  of  life  and  strength, 
and  a  few  of  us  are  strong  and  healthy ; 
but  the  question  is,  are  we,  as  an  aggre- 
gate, a  hardy,  tough  race  ?  All  statistics 
tell  us  that  we  are  not,  and  that  our  ratio 
of  life  is  constantly  on  the  decrease. 

It  is  said  by  all  who  have  tested  these 
shorter  school  sessions,  that  a  much  great, 
er  per  cent,  of  scholarship  is  the  invaria- 
ble  result.  The  pupils  learn  more  readily, 
—the  brain  is  more  active.  With  this  in- 
creased  exercise  and  healthful  freedom, 
the  boy  enters  upon  his  day's  work  with 
a  zest  and  heartiness,  nothing  daunted  by 
difficulties,  and  problems  are  solved,  par- 
adigms committed,  which  to  a  brain 
clogged  with  impure  blood  would  seem 
difficulties  of  Titanic  strength. 

Under  this  three-hoMi  system  most  of 
the  lessons  are  learned  at  home,  and  thus 
much  more  thoroughly  than  upon  the 
school-room  bench,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  vicious  boys,  each  intent  upon 
wasting  his  own  time  and  disti*acting  the 
attention  of  those  around  him.  During 
the  commitment  of  these  tasks  the  pupil 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  parent,  the 
natural  protector,  and  thereby  saved  many 
contaminating  influences,  while  a  great 
burden  is  taken  from  the  overworked 
teacher. 

But  with  such  a  mode  of  procedure  we 
must  have  more  teachers,  many  will  say, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  penurious 
pockets  will  cry  "  increased  taxes." 

In  Germany  many  teachers  teach  all 
day,  one  set  of  pupils  attending  the  fore- 
noon session  of  three  hours,  another  set 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  same  length 
— the  salary  of  the  teacher  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  work  performed.  This 
partially  obviates  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pense, though  not  wholly;  but  is  this  cry 
of  money  a  sensible  objection  ?  Is  not  a 
sound  body  of  more  value  than  many 
dimes  ?  What  enjoyment  in  life  without 
perfect  health  Who  ever  became  wise, 
or  great,  famed,  or  learned,  without  a 
good  share  of  steely  nerves  on  which  to 
base  the  foundation  of  his  life-work? 
Look  at  the  first  men  of  our  nation— our 
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statesmen,  our  authors,  our  poets,  our  in- 
ventors, our  scientists.  Are  they  not  all 
men  of  strong  physical  organization — 
such  as  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  look 
at?  A  firm,  elastic  tread,  a  brawny  arm, 
and  their  muscles  bands  of  steel  ?  Able 
to  eat  a  good  breakfast  of  buckwheat 
pancakes,  and  sit  all  day  in  the  Senate 
chamber  without  faintness  or  gnawing  at 
the  stomach  ? 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  Senator  living  on 
beef  tea,  or  a  President  whose  digestion 
would  be  seriously  impaired  by  a  stronger 
regime  than  a  raw  egg  ?  Do  they  have 
crooked  spines,  bandy  legs,  bow  knees, 
hollow  eyes,  sunken  cheeks?  And  do 
they  infest  our  Senate-house  wheezing, 
spitting,  coughing,  phthisicky,  blue, 
groaning  over  the  ills  of  life  ?  Surely, 
our  nation  would  soon  drift  out  upon  a 
shoreless  sea  with  such  men  to  guide  the 
helm.  It  is  the  puny,  the  delicate  chil- 
dren, who  sink  into  an  early  grave,  and 
the  boy  of  common  intellect,  who  thinks 
more  of  sliding  down  hill  upon  his  sled 
than  of  his  Qreek  grammar,  who  rises  to 
ftiturc  greatness.  Many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished  characters  are  self-educated, 
and  we  doubt  if  very  few  of  them  have 
ever  passed  through  this  hot-bed  system 
of  six  hours  per  day  in  a  graded  school. 
— Sabah  C.  Sterling,  ia  the  Michigan 
Teacher, 

 *  

C0NTROLI4INO  One's  Temper. — ^The 
true  teacher  is  full  of  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm; and  if  he  is  not  exceedingly 
watchful,  especially  when  tired  or  ill,  his 
excitability  becomes  irascibility.  Thus 
his  highest  element  of  success,  for  want 
of  adequate  self-control,  defeats  itself.  I 
know  of  no  better  means  of  controlling 
one's  self  under  such  circumstances,  than 
a  persistent  determination  to  return  good 
for  evil.  Simple  will  power  may  do 
much,  but  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
the  higher  law,  it  can  seldom  iM.— School 
Management, 

In  struggling  to  make  a  dull-brained 
boy  understand  what  conscience  is,  a 
teacher  asked,  "  What  makes  you  feel  un- 
comfortable after  you  have  done  wrong  ?'» 
"  My  papa's  big  leather  strap,"  feelingly 
replied  the  boy. 
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THi:  OLO  Si'UOOL-IIOVSE. 

Whatever  cl.se  to  the  night  \a  gone— 
The  night  that  shnll  never  know  a  dawn- 
It  suindd  undimmed  In  my  memory  BtilU 
The  old  brown  8chool-hoti:M!  on  the  hill 

I  see  the  briers  bedlde  the  door. 

The  nicks  wh<»re  we  played  at  **  keeping  storey" 

The  steiw  we  dug  In  the  bank  below, 

And  the  **buur-track*'  trod  in  the  winter  snow. 

The  corner  brick  on  thfe  chimney  lies 
J  U9t  as  it  did  to  my  boyl:jh  eyc!i; 
And  in  dreams  I  throw  the  stonea  aguiu 
I  threw  at  that  toppling  brick  in  vain. 

The  names  on  the  weather-boards  are  part 
Of  the  sacred  treasures  of  my  heart; 
Some  yet  a  p!ace  with  the  earth-sounds  keep, 
And  some  In  the  hold?  of  silence  sleep. 

I  hear  the  growl,  from  his  central  lair, 
Of  the  swiftest  boy  who  stood  for  **  bear;" 
And  the  sound  brings  back  the  joy  and  gloAv 
Of  the  chase  around  the  ring  of  snow. 

Often  again  in  thought  I  slide 
On  the  stone-boat  down  the  long  hill-side: 
The  breathless  speed,  and  the  dizzy  reel, 
And  the  wind  in  my  lifted  hair  I  (l*el. 

Ah  me!  There  are  spots  that  hold  my  dead 
In  a  sleep  unstirred  by  memory's  tread; 
And  many  a  scene  of  life's  triumph  lies 
Deep  In  the  mists  that  never  rise. 

And  things  of  rapture,  and  things  of  tears, 
And  hidden  within  the  vale  of  years; 
But  the  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill- 
It  stands  undimmed  in  my  memory  still. 


THE  WOBD  METHOD. 

BY  M.  E.  HOWARD. 

Jf«*r*.  ^iYor«;— I  have  seen  so  many 
articles  in  the  Joubnal  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Word  Method,  that  I  feci 
that  I  must  express  some  of  my  ideas  on 
the  subject  and  leave  it  with  you  to  de- 
cide whether  worthy  a  place  in  your  col- 
umns  or  not. 

I  can  only  give  a  meager  outline  of  how 
I  would  teach,  for,  while  I  believe  in 
system,  I  would  not  be  bound  by  fixed 
laws,  but  nave  the  privilege  of  varying, 
as  I  receive  inspiration  at  the  moment 
from  the  amount  of  intelligence  beaming 
in  the  faces  of  my  class. 

I  will  suppose  my  class  before  me,  hav. 
ing  previously  ascertained  that  the  most 
of  them  have  not  been  at  school  before, 
the  remainder  have  been  half  through  the 


Primer,  but  when  called  on  to  read :  **  It 
is  an  ox,"  road(^)  i  t  it  i  s  is,  etc. 

My  first  aim  is  to  convince  them  that  I 
can  int^est  them,  which  I  do,  not  by  say- 
ing "  Pay  attention,"  etc.,  but  by  doing 
something  which  excites  their  curiosity 
so  much  that  they  wonder  what  is  com- 
ing next.  I  have  something  attractive, 
for  instance,  two  or  three  cards  of  very 
bright  colors  which  they  have  not  seen, 
and  bring  them  suddenly  to  view,  and 
instantly  conceal  them.  At  the  first  trial 
perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  saw 
them  at  all.  I  cc^ll  on  those  to  tell  me 
what  I  had,  how  many  colors,  etc.,  praise 
them  for  their  good  attention,  and  try 
something  else.  A  much  larger  number 
sec  the  second  disclosure.  Never  repeat- 
ing an  action,  without  some  variation, 
they  get  the  impression  that  a  sight  once 
lost,  is  lost  forever. 

I  converse  with  them  about  a  cow,  or 
some  familiar  animal,  let  them  tell  me 
something  about  it.  Then  show  the  word 
on  a  card.  The  cards  I  use  are  much 
more  attractive  than  blackboard  or  chart 
at  first,  though  each  has  its  place.  I  paste 
the  words,  printed  in  plain  large  type,  on 
cardboard  of  bright  colors  so  as  to  have 
a  beautiful  margin  around  the  word. 

One  of  these  is  given  to  each  child 
from  which  to  print  the  wprd  on  his  slate, 
and  bring  td  the  next  recitation.  Of 
course  all  will  not  have  a  perfect  copy  on 
their  slates,  but  all  wiU  know  the  word. 
In  this  recitation,  too,  they  are  much 
quicker  to  observe  what  I  show  them. 
Then  we  talk  of  some  other  familiar  ob- 
ject and  I  give  them  another  word. 

In  the  next  recitation,  perhaps,  I  would 
vary  the  lesson  in  observation  by  taking 
something  familiar,  say,  an  apple,  and 
letting  them  tell  me  about  it.  They  can 
name  the  stem  and  peel  instantly,  when 
cut,  they  will  show  me  the  core  and  seeds, 
and,  if  they  can  not  name  it,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  me  the  pulp  is  good  to  eat. 

On  examination  I  find  they  know  the 
words  they  have  so  well  that  I  give  them 
two  this  time,  and  they  go  to  their  seats 
very  happy. 

Next  I  would  take  an  atlas,  or  some- 
thing large  enough  to  hide  my  work  from 
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the  class,  and  make  a  few  linei  on  the 
board,  remove  the  atlas  for  an  instant 
only,  and  ask  them  what  they  saw  on  the 
board.  Some  will  answer,  "Straight 
marks,'*  others  will  give  the  number  of 
marks.  By  questioning  them,  they  will 
tell  me  whether  they  e^ctend  up  and  down 
or  crosswise.  After  a  few  trials  with  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  perpendicular  lines 
combine  one  or  two,  with  one  or  two  hor- 
izontal ones.  80  I  would  develop  their 
perceptive  faculties  from  day  to  day,  un- 
til they  can  tell  all  the  words  have  given 
them,  when  shown  in  this  manner,  and 
describe  quite  complicated  figures. 

After  a  few  lessons  I  have  no  trouble 
in  keeping  their  attention. 

After  drawing  them  out  for  several  days 
in  telling  me  about  the  animals  in  our 
lessons,  I  tell  them  a  little  story  and  call 
upon  one  or  more  to  relate  it.  Soon,  they 
will  carry  a  story  in  their  minds  till  the 
next  recitation  and  tell  it  nicely. 

In  giving  words,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  those,  only,  of  two  or  three  letters. 
After  a  few  days,  they  will  take  in  at 
sight,  such  words  as  barks,  jumps,  kicks, 
sings,  etc.,  and  I  arrange,  where  all  can 
see  them,  the  words :  The  dog  barks.  The 
pony  kicks,  The  bird  sings,  and  they  can 
read.  This  is  a  wonder  to  them.  They 
have  done  nothing  but  what  was  intensely 
entertaining  to  them,  have  not  been  told 
to  "Look  on  your  books,  pay  attention, 
and  try  to  learn'*  once^  yet  here  they  are 
reading  little  stories.  Those  who  have 
never  been  to  school  before  do  not  won- 
der 90  ffifi«A,  but  those  who  have  spelt 
along  from  word  to  word,  and  lost  all  de- 
light  and  sense  in  trying  to  find  the  words 
by  the  letters,  are  astonished,  and  begin 
to  think  there  is  some  pleasure  in  being 
a  school-boy  after  all. 

Then  I  give  to  each  one  words  enough 
to  form  an  easy  sentence,  and  let  them  ar- 
range them  on  their  desks,  after  which  I 
pass  around  and  examine  their  work. 

*'May  we  take  some  words  and  make 
sentences  at  recess  is  the  plea  of  sport- 
ive  little  fellows  for  whom  the  play-ground 
and  mates  have  fewer  charms  than  words 
and  sentences. 

They  vie  with  each  other  ia  seeing  who 


shall  make  the  grcatedt  number  correctly, 
or  the  most  difficult  ones,  and  if  I  will, 
consent  to  let  them  have  the  box  of  words 
at  recess,  they  will  test  each  other  to  see 
who  can  tell  the  greatest  number  of  word9, 
always  by  the  instantaneous  view.  Th.ey 
do  not  think  they  know  them  unless  they 
can  tell  them  at  sight. 

After  they  can  read  such  sentences  at 
sight,  I  let  them  read  fr  om  the  chart. 

When  this  is  finished  they  take  their 
Primers,  keep  their  places,  criticise  each 
other  closely,  and  read  with  such  expres- 
sion of  interest  and  intelligence,  as  to  de- 
light the  listener,  which  the  primer  schol- 
ars in  the  old  method  generally  fail  to  do. 

In  giving  a  new  lesson  I  am  careful  to 
note  any  new  word  that  may  occur,  and 
be  sure  that  they  understand  it  before 
taking  their  seats.  I  make  a  sentence 
containing  the  word  and  let  them  do  the 
same.  Thus  they  not  only  learn  the  word, 
but  its  meaning  and  use.  Elements  of 
arithmetic  should  be  introduced  among 
the  first  lessons,  and  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  the  little  ones  get  quite  a  start  in 
drawing,  Natural  History,  composition, 
and  many  other  things  which  seem  so 
much  more  difficult  if  not  commenced  in 
this  way,  and  at  this  time.  There  is  so 
much  that  can  be  taught  in  this  way,  and 
so  many  ways  of  presenting  it  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  learner,  that  I  find  I  can 
not  give  half  that  I  intended  in  a  sketch 
like  this.  Knowledge  can  be  presented, 
too,  so  that  they  will  search  eagerly  for 
the  hidden  treasures  and  there  will  be  no 
cramming  or  overtaxing  the  mind.  "  But," 
I  hear  some  that  cling  to  the  old  method 
exclaim,  "  How  will  they  learn  to  spell?" 

Perhaps  I  will  answer  that  some  day. 


Dr.  Leibbsich,  a  distinguished  Lon- 
don surgeon,  deploring  the  tendency  to 
curvature  of  the  spine  caused  by  clum- 
sily^trranged  chairs  and  desks  in  schools, 
has  designed  a  desk  and  seat,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  London  School 
Board,  110,000  having  been  ordered. 


A  Michigan  schoolma'm  points  out  the 
sad  fact  that  no  schoolmaster  lias  ever 
been  President. 
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HPBLLUG. 

Spelling  is  a  matter  of  mere  memory. 
The  methods,  therefore,  of  teaching  spell- 
ing are  the  best  which  will  most  aid  the 
memory  in  retaining  the  forms  of  words. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  children  are 
required  to  spell  all  the  words  occurring 
in  their  daily  lessons  by  sound,  and  in  the 
higher  primaries  by  letter.  Oral  spelling 
is  chiefly  by  sound,  letter  spelling  by 
writing.  In  the  higher  grades  the  pupils 
are  required  to  spell  orally  and  by  writ- 
ing. Every  device  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  can  invent,  whereby  the  memory 
can  be  aided  in  retaining  the  correct  or. 
der  of  the  letters  and  the  proper  ones,  is 
resorted  by  tlie  teacher.  The  complaint, 
that  by  the  modern  methods  as  good  spel- 
lers are  not  made  as  were  made  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago,  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  No  method  and  no  amount  of 
effort  will  teach  all  children  to  remember 
the  correct  orthography  of  even  familiar 
words.  If  they  ever  spell  well,  it  will  be 
by  iVeciuently  consulting  the  dictionary. 
It  is  a  gift  which  all  do  not  possess.  As 
well  might  it  be  expected  to  make  a  good 
mathematicians  of  all  the  children  who 
attend  the  schools,  as  to  make  all  good 
spellers.  To  convince  any  one  that  per- 
sons  who  were  in  the  schools  of  twenty 
years  ago  were  not  good  spellers,  the 
complainant  has  only  to  examine  the 
notes  received  by  teachers  concerning  the 
children.  All  who  go  out  from  our  schools 
are  not  good  spellers,  I  confess,  nor  have 
I  any  apology  to  offer ;  but  I  believe  a 
much  larger  number  spell  well  now,  in 
consequence  of  our  better  methods  of 
teaching,  than  by  the  old  methods,  when 
children  were  taught  little  else  than  oral 
spelling.  To  be  able  to  spell  well  is  a 
matter  of  ^reat  importance,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  usefulness  as  the  evidence 
it  gives  of  culture.  There  is  no  subject 
in  the  public  school  course  of  instruction 
which  receives  more  careful  attention 
than  spelling.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in 
fixing  indelibly  in  the  memory  of  a  child 
the  correct  orthography  of  common  words, 
we  hope  to  so  impress  him  with  the  im- 
portance of  spelling  well,  that  in  case  of 
doubt  he  will  call  to  his  aid  the  diction- 
ary.—R.  W.  SrEVENsoN,  8upl.  of  Sehooh, 
0<aumbu9y  Ohio.   Report,  1873. 


THE  SPELLUCI  CLASS. 

See  that  crevice  in  the  floor — 
Slender  line  from  desk  to  door. 
First  meridian  of  the  school — 
Which  all  the  scholars  toe  by  rule. 
Ranged  along  in  rigid  row. 
Inky,  golden,  brown  and  tow, 
Are  heads  of  spellers  high  and  low, 
Like  notes  in  music  sweet  as  J une, 
Dotting  off  a  dancing  tune. 

Boy  of  Bashan  takes  the  lead, — 
Roughly  thatched  his  bullet  head 
At  the  foot  an  eight-year-old. 
Stands  with  head  of  trembling  gold ; 
Watch  her  when  the  word  is  missed ! 
Her  eyes  are  like  an  amethyst. 
Her  Angers  dove-tailed,  lips  apart ; 
She  knows  that  very  word  by  heart ! 
And  swings  like  any  pendulum, 
Trembling  lest  it  fail  to  come. 
Runs  the  word  along  the  line, 
Like  the  running  of  a  vine, 
Blossoms  out  from  lip  to  lip- 
Till  the  girl  in  azure  slip, 
Catches  breath  and  spells  the  word. 
Flits  up  the  class  like  any  bird, 
Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood, 
And  proudly  stands  where  Bashan  stood ! 
— Scribner^s  Mag.  for  May. 


FLASHES  OP  THOUGHT. 

SELECTED  BY  D.  H. 

Employment  is  nature's  physician.  It 
is  indeed  so  important  to  happiness  that 
indolence  is  justly  considered  the  parent 
of  misery. — Qalen. 

A  desire  for  knowledge  is  the  natural 
feeling  of  mankind;  and  every  human 
being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will 
be  willing  to  give  all  he  has  to  get  knowl- 
edge.— Dr.  Johruon. 

Of  all  the  passions,  none  are  so  sooth- 
ing as  hope;  and  nothing  is  so  dreadful 
as  the  disappointment  of  it,  especially 
when  confidence  has  been  great,  and  the 
object  to  be  realized  is  great  also.— 
Wm.  Jay. 

There  is  such  a  sin  as  oppression ;  it 
consists  not  in  that  gross  violation  of  jus- 
tice, which  is  cognizable  by  law,  and 
against  which  civilized  governments  have 
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provided ;  but  in  taking  such  an  advant- 
age  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the 
poor  as  converts  them  into  mere  instru. 
meats  of  a  superior  power,  the  victims  of 
a  selfiili  «nM>lvment,  with  no  other  con- 
sideration than  how  to  their  physical 
exertions  may  be  rendered  sobsenrient  to 
the  gratification  of  an  unfeeling  rapacity. 
—Ret.  Eobert  Hatt. 

The  great  struggle  for  human  progress 
and  elevation  proceeds  noiselessly, — often 
unnoted,  often  checked  and  apparently 
baffled,  amid  the  clamorous  and  debasing 
strifes  impelled  by  greedy  selfishness  and 
low  ambition.  In  that  struggle,  main- 
tained by  the  wise  and  good  of  all  par- 
ties,  all  creeds,  all  climes,  bear  ye  the  part 
of  men.  Heed  the  lofty  summons,  and, 
with  souls  serene  and  constant,  prepare 
to  tread  boldly  in  the  path  of  highest 
duty.  So  shall  life  be  to  you  truly  ex- 
alted  and  heroic;  so  shall  death  be  a' 
transition  neither  sought  nor  dreaded ;  so 
shall  your  memory,  though  cherished  at 
first  but  by  a  few  humble,  loving  hearts, 
linger  long  and  gratefully  in  human  re- 
membrance,  a  watchword  to  the  truthf\il 
and  an  incitement  to  generous  endeavor, 
freshened  by  the  proud  tears  of  admiring 
affection,  and  fragrant  with  the  odors  of 
heaven  \-^Gredey, 

 •  

WOVEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  con- 
tains  some  sensible  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  school  ofilcers,  and 
offers  a  number  of  very  excellent  reasons 
why  these  should  be  selected  from  among 
women  and  teachers.  These  reasons  may 
be  briefly  included  in  the  three  conditions 
of  natural  fitness,  experience  and  time. 
It  is  so  generally  admitted  that  women 
make  the  best  school  teachers,  up  to  a 
certain  grade  of  education,  that  we  need 
not  attempt  to  argue  the  point.  That  the 
conditions  which  fit  them  for  this  posi- 
tion will,  after  they  have  graduated  from 
the  platform,  enable  them  to  direct  and 
instruct  other  teachers,  looks  reasonable 
certainly.  The  element  of  time,  which 
must  of  necessity  enter  so  largely  into 
man's  arrangements,  has  far  less  weight 


in  its  influence  on  the  movements  of  a 
m^ority  of  wbmen,  and  they  would  be 
able  in  the  positions  of  Superintendent, 
Trustee  or  School  Inspector  to  devote 
much  more  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  those  positions  than  most  men.  Of 
course  we  would  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment  or  election  of  women  to  these  po- 
sitions, to  be  made  only  in  connection  witli 
Jurisdiction  over  primary,  intermediate 
and  girls*  schools.  Our  own  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  influence  and  char- 
acter of  mal^  trustees  and  inspectors  of 
public  schools,  especially  in  our  large 
cities,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  cause  of 
education  and  other  even  more  important 
interests  would  be  much  better  served  by 
women.  The  experiment  has  already  been 
tried  in  Illinois,  and  in  some  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  and  we  may  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  watching  its  working  in 
Boston.  Wherever  tried,  it  has  thus  far 
worked  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  interested.  While  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  divergence  of  woman  from 
her  proper  sphere,  we  see  no  good  reason 
for  not  recognizing  her  as  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  the  duties  appertaining  to 
school  offices. — N,  T,  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. 



BOOK-SCIENCE. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  requirements  of 
your  exfiminers  may  be,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
book-knowledge  of  tliese  matters.  For 
my<own  part,  I  would  not  raise  a  finger, 
if  I  could  thereby  introduce  mere  book- 
work  in  science  into  every  arts  curricu- 
lum in  the  country.  Let  those  who  want 
to  study  books  devote  themselves  to  lit- 
erature, in  which  we  have  the  perfection 
of  books,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to 
form.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Hobbes'  well- 
known  aphorism,  I  would  say  that  "books 
are  the  money  of  literature,  but  only  the 
counters  of.  science,"  science  (in  the  sense 
in  which  I  now  use  the  term)  being  the 
knowledge  of  fact,  of  which  every  verbal 
description  is  but  an  incomplete  and  sym- 
bolic expression.  And  be  assured  that  no 
teaching  of  science  is  worth  any  thing, 
as  a  mental  discipline,  which,  is  not  based 
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upon  direct  perception  of  the  fact^,  and 
practical  exercise  of  tlie  observing  and 
logical  faculties  upon  them.  Even  in 
duch  a  simple  matter  as  the  mere  compre- 
hension  of  form,  ask  the  most  practised 
and  widely-informed  anatomist  what  is 
the  difference  between  his  kno(vledge  of 
A  structure  which  he  has  read  about  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  same  structure  when 
he  has  seen  it  for  himself,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  two  things  are  not  compar. 
able— the  difference  is  infinite.  Thus  I 
am  very  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with 
some  learned  school-masters  who  say 
that,  in  their  experience,  the  teaching  of 
science  is  all  waste  time.  As  they  teach 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  But,  to  teach  it 
otherwise,  requires  an  amount  of  personal 
labor  and  a  development  of  means  and 
appliances,  which  must  strike  horror  and 
dismay  into  a  man  accustomed  to  mere 
book-work,  and  who  has  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  teaching  a  class  of  fifty  without 
much  strain  upon  his  energies.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  real  difl!culties  in  the  way 
of  the  introduction  of  physical  science 
into  the  ordinary  university  course,  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  a  difficulty 
which  will  not  be  overcome,  until  years 
of  patient  study  have  organized  scientific 
teaching  as  well  as,  or  I  hope  better  than, 
classical  teaching  has  been  organized 
hitherto. — Prof.  Huxley,  ifi  Popular 
Science  MonVdy  far  May. 


SCRAPS. 

CONTRIBUTED  BT  KR8.  8.  C.  BIRHIKE. 

Evert  heart  has  a  secret  drawer,  the 
ispring  of  which  is  only  known  to  the 
owner. 

True  Moral  Courage  is  the  diamond 
pen  which  may  write  poetry,  and  mild- 
ness with  a  world-braving  stoicism. 

Saturday  Night,  of  nature  and  of  the 
year,  is  a  breathing  moment,  where  time 
of  light  and  darkness  form  a  sublime 
arch. 

How  HOLY  is  tlic  joy  and  pain  of  pure 
unspotted  music.  Its  jubilee  and  its 
Bounds  of  woe  are  not  for  any  one  cir- 
cumstance in  life,  but  for  life,  for  exist- 


ence itself,  and  nothing  is  worthy  of  its 
tears  but  eternity. 

Wonders  of  Chescwtry.— Linen  can 
be  converted  into  sugar;  sugar  into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid ;  alcohol  into  ether 
and  water.  Sugar  can  also  be  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  likewise  into  pure 
charcoal  and  water.  Alcohol  will  readily 
change  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  Coal 
tar  is  transformed  into  dyes  that  surpass 
the  Tyrian  purple  of  old.  Starch  may  be 
transmuted  into  gum ;  alcohol  into  sugar, 
vinegar  or  oxalic  acid.  And  these  arc 
but  a  few  of  the  magical  changes  which 
modern  chemical  science  has  made  famil- 
iar as  household  words. 

THE  BOY  AGISSUS. 
CHAPTER  I. — HIS  HOME. 

It  was  in  Switzerland.  The  country  of 
mountains  and  lakes.  A  small  coantry, 
not  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  shut  up  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  far  away  from  the  sea.  In  the 
western  part  of  Switzerlahd,  near  France, 
is  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  a  long  lake,  deep, 
blue,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  On  the  west 
stand  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  towards 
the  east  one  can  see  the  High  Alps.  The 
Jura  Mountains  come  close  up  to  the 
lake,  so  that  the  vineyards  that  arc  pUnt- 
ed  on  the  steep  slopes  almost  overhang 
the  water.  The  mountains  on  the  oppo- 
site side  do  not  come  so  near  the  lake, 
and  there  is  a  strip  of  level  country 
along  the  shore.  Near  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  is  another  smaller  lake  called 
Lake  Morat.  Between  these  two  lakes 
stands  the  little  village  of  Motticr.  It  was 
here  that  J ohn  Louis  Rudolph  Agassis  was 
born  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  in  1807. 

His  father  was  a  Huguenot  clergyman. 
His  grandfathers  for  several  generations 
had  been  ministers  of  Protestant  church- 
es, and  the  family  were  originally  from 
France.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
part  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  as  it  is  called.  So  Louis  was  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  though  belonging  to 
a  French  family. 

Mottier  was  a  fine  place  for  a  boy.  The 
village  was  small,  and  the  woods,  the 
grassy  fields,  the  lakes,  and  the  high  hills 
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were  all  within  easy  reach.  There  was 
no  end  of  sport  to  be  found  everywhere. 
There  were  birds  in  abundance  in  the 
woods,  and  as  for  fish,  the  lakes  seemed 
to  swarm  with  them.  As  for  boatiug,  it 
was  the  one  thing  that  afforded  unending 
delight  to  every  boy  in  Mottier.  Louis 
did  not  go  to  school  till  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  What  he  did  with  himself  up 
to  this  time  is  not  fully  known.  All  we 
can  be  sure  about  is  that  he  had  the  free 
run  of  the  woods  and  hills,  and  had  a 
glorious  time  fishing.  No  boy  in  Mottier 
had  ever  been  known  to  like  to  fish  quite 
so  well  as  Louis  Agassiz.  He  thought  it 
was  certainly  the  greatest  fun  that  had 
ever  been  invented  for  the  delight  of  small' 
boys  like  himself. 

Mottier  is  not  like  any  village  you  ever 
saw  in  this  country.  The  houses  are  made 
of  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  red  tiles  hang 
over  the  walls  so  that  there  are  deep  shad- 
ows under  the  eaves.  There  are  balconies 
on  nearly  every  story,  with  stairs  on  the 
outside,  and  as  the  roof  hangs  over  them, 
these  balconies  are  sheltered  from  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  family  often  sit  out  there 
in  pleasant  weather,  and  the  railing  is 
sometimes  surmounted  with  rows  of 
plants  in  pots,  and  bunches  of  dried 
grasses,  onions,  squashes,  and  the  like,  so 
that  it  looks  from  the  street  as  if  the  fam- 
ily kept  their  store-closet  out  of-doord.  In 
the  streets  iEire  stone  troughs  with  streams 
of  cold  water  spouting  in  silvery  loun- 
tains  out  of  iron  pipes.  Here  the  horses 
and  cattle  come  to  drink  and  the  women 
come  to  fill  their  pitchers.  There  are  no 
water  pipes  in  the  houses,  nor  gas  lamps 
in  the  streets,  and  the  houses  stand  hud. 
died  together  in  a  curious  jumble,  one 
house  facing  one  way  and  the  next  the 
other  way,  so  th^it  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow.  There  are  no  gardens  in  the 
village,  but  outside  of  the  town  the  whole 
coimtry  is  one  .  vast  garden,  extending 
close  u|>  to  the  foot  of  the  snow  moun- 
tains. 

Most  of  the  children  preferred  to  play 
in  the  narrow  and  rather  dirty  streets. 
Louis  always  made  his  way  into  the  open 
fields  or  out  on  one  of  the  lakes.  He 
knew  the  name  and  the  song  of  every 
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bird  in  the  woods ;  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  of  storks  that 
had  such  a  ragged  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney  of  one  of  the  houses;  and  a» 
for  the  fishes,  he  knew  all  their  names, 
and  where  they  lived,  and  what  they  best 
liked  to  eat.  On  the  matter  of  bait,  he 
could  satisfy  the  most  diffident  shimer 
that  swam,  or  suit  the  most  hungry  pick- 
erel that  ever  leaped  out  of  the  water  for 
a  fly  or  grass-hopper. 

The  boats  on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  are 
rather  rude  affairs.  Round  the  landings 
of  some  of  the  towns,  where  the  visitors 
ft-om  the  hotels  go  out  sailing,  arc  boats 
that  look  like  boats  on  the  Hudson  or 
Connecticut.  The  native  boats,  such  as 
Louis  must  have  used,  were  queer  looking 
skiffs,  broad  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  very 
square  at  the  stern,  and  with  a  low,  broad 
bow  that  looked  as  if  any  extra  big  wave 
would  certainly  come  aboard,  and  swamp 
the  whole  clumsy  affair.  As  for  oars,  no 
American  boy  would  think  of  using  such 
clumsy  things.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
Louis.  It  was  a  boat,  and  it  would  take 
him  out  on  the  wide,  blue  lake,  so  deep 
and  clear,  and  would  float  him  right  over 
tht  pools  where  the  best  fishes  lived. 

There  are  two  ways  of  going  a-fishing ; 
one  way  is  to  catch  as  many  fish  as  you 
can,  take  them  home,  cook  them,  and  ea'. 
them  up ;  another  way  is  to  catch  them 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  they  look 
like,  learning  their  habits,  finding  out 
how  they  live,  and  then  letting  them  go 
again,  or  keeping  them  to  show  other 
people  how  such  fishes  really  look.  Boys 
generally  fish  on  the  first  plan  and  count 
their  greatest  gain  in  having  good  string- 
ful  for  the  frying-pan.  Louis  went  on 
the  other  plan.  He  went  to  learn  some- 
thing  about  the  fish  whether  he  caught 
any  or  not.  He  was  more  anxious  to 
catch  one  of  each  kind  than  to  get  the 
extra  big  fellows  that  were  so  fine  for  the 
cook.  He  wanted  to  see  how  tliey  looked, 
to  count  the  stripes  on  their  backs,  to 
look  at  their  fins,  and  in  fact  to  know  all 
about  them.  If  he  caught  an  extra  fine 
one  he  was  more  ready  to  cut  him  open 
to  see  how  many  bones  he  had,  and  to 
take  him  apart  like  a  watcli,  to  see  how 
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lie  was  made,  than  to  make  him  ready 
for  the  dinner  table.  Perhaps  you  think 
this  very  silly  in  him.  Loais  would  not 
have  agreed  with  you.  He  cared  more  to 
know  about  the  fish  than  to  eat  him. 

Then  he  used  to  catch  fishes  that  were 
not  fit  for  the  table.  Minnows,  horn- 
pouts,  and  other  fishes  that  boys  think 
very  small  game  were  his  delight.  He 
did  not  wish  to  eat  them,  but  he  did  want 
to  know  how  they  looked,  and  what  kind 
of  eyes  they  had,  and  how  the  scales  were 
colored.  The  water  of  Lake  Kcuchat^l 
is  wonderfully  clear,  and  when  the  waves 
are  still  one  can  see  the  bottom  where  it 
is  quite  deep.  Our  i>onds  and  lakes  are 
brown  or  ruddy  with  iron  stains.  These 
Swiss  lakes  have  blue  and  white  water, 
that  is  like  glass  when  it  is  calm.  Louis 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  leaning  over 
the  long  bows,  where  the  shadow  of  the 
boat  kept  away  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
he  would  watch  the  fishes  playing  round 
his  line  for  hours.  He  did  not  seem  to 
care  much  whether  he  caught  anything 
or  not,  provided  he  could  study  their 
habits  and  learn  how  they  lived.  In  time 
he  found  out  where  they  laid  their  eggs, 
he  knew  by  heart  all  the  different  kinds 
of  food  they  had,  and  knew  just  when 
they  came  up  to  the  surface  to  catch  the 
stray  flics  or  when  they  sought  out  their 
soft  beds,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
After  a  while  he  knew  the  name  of  every 
fish  In  the  whole  lake,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  every  finny  family  that 
swam  or  crawled  in  its  waters. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father 
decided  to  send  him  to  school,  and  with 
his  younger  brother,  Louis  set  out  for  the 
academy,  or  gymnasium  as  they  called  it, 
at  Bienne,  a  amall  town  in  the  next  can. 
ton.  About  this  time  the  Agassiz  family 
moved  away  from  Mottier,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orbe,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  to- 
wards Geneva.  Concerning  Louis'  school 
days  at  Bienne,  and  his  vacations  at  Orbe, 
more  another  time.— C7Aa«.  Barnard. 


A  Word  to  Teachers.— The  work  you 
are  engaged  in  is  a  great  and  noble  one. 
Fit  and  prepare  yourselves  for  it;  give 


your  time  and  attention  to  your  business, 
so  that  you  may  become  active,  energetic 
and  live  teachers.  You  will  find  that  in 
order  to  become  a  successful  teacher  it 
will  require  considerable  sound,  common 
sense  mixed  with  your  book  knowledge. 
A  mere  -  matter  of  books,  without  origi- 
nality, will  be  of  but  little  use  to  you  as 
teachers.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  each 
day's  lessons ;  if  you  expect  your  pupils 
to  be  prepared,  you  must  set  the  example 
by  being  prepared  yourselves.— T.  P. 
M.4R8H,  8upt,  Jackaon  Co. 

k  TEACIBB  SHOULD 

Be  kind,  candid,  and  firm. 

Put  up  a  Programme  and  teach  by  it. 

Make  previous  preparation  for  each 
recitation. 

Render  the  school-room  attractive,  and 
keep  it  dean  and  tidy. 

Avoid  scolding,  or  govcrnini^  too  much. 

Have  cogpizance  of  all  that  transpires 
in  school. 

Labor  to  prevent  communication. 

Not  be  interrupted  while  hearing  a  class. 

Give  short  lessons  and  require  perfect 
recitations. 

Have  frequent  reviews  of  principles  and 
important  points,  with  plenty  of  drill. 

Have  every  pupil  in  school  prepare  his 
lessons  by  printing  or  writing  them. 

Occupy  at  least  15  minutes  daily  for  a 
General  Exereiee  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects :  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Arith- 
metic, Gramntar,  Geography,  History, 
Constitution,  or  Physiology. 

So  grade  the  spelling  classes  that  every 
word  in  the  lesson  is  learned. 

Give  the  Reading  classes  constant  and 
thorough  drill. 

Have  20  minutes  daily  for  instruction 
and  drill  in  Penmanship. 

Strive  to  teach  Geography,  History,  and 
Constitution  topically. 

Make  extra  exertion  to  have  the  recita- 
tion in  Grammar  a  practical  one  in  the 
use  of  language.— Wm.  J.  Waoookeb, 
8upt.  RiMand  Co. 

The  experiment  lately  tried  in  Eastern 
schools  of  using  a  newspaper  for  reading 
exercises  instead  of  a  reading  book  is 
proving  a  great  success. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OmCUL  OPINIONS. 
Propared  by  tb«  AMUteat  Saperiatoideal. 

Q.  If  a  new  district,  formed  from  an 
old  one,  takes  in  two  of  the  oncers,  will 
the}"  continue  to  hold  office  in  the  new 
district? 

A.  No,  the  new  district  will  elect  its 
three  officers  at  its  first  meeting.  (Sec- 
tions 6  and  19). 

Q.  Will  the  officers  thus  separated 
from  the  old  district  continue  to  hold  of- 
fice there,  until  their  terms  expire  ? 

A.  No,  their  offices  are  vacated  by 
their  being  separated  from  the  district, 
and  the  town  clerk  will  fill  the  vacancies. 
(Section  50.) 

Q.  By  a  division  of  our  town,  the  di- 
rector of  our  district  now  lives  in  another 
town ;  does  that  vacate  his  office  ? 

A.  No,  the  division  of  a  town  has  no 
effect  upon  a  school -district  across  which 
the  line  of  division  runs,  ex6ept  to  make 
it  a  joint-district. 

Q.  If  it  is  desired  to  dissolve  a  joint 
district  lying  in  two  towns,  and  have  two 
districts,  what 48  the  mode  of  procedure? 

A.  An  order  may  be  passed  to  "  detach 

so  much  of  joint  district  No.  ,  of  

and  as  lies  in  the  town  of  ,  from 

said  district;"  to  be  signed  by  the  super- 
risors  of  both  towns,  and  to  erect  such 
territory  into  a  new  district.  The  new 
district  will  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  the 
property,  under  sections  12, 18  and  14.  If 
a  joint  district  is  to  be  extinguished,  an 
order  for  its  dissolution  may  first  be 
passed,  and  then  its  parts  attached  to 
other  districts,  as  provided  in  section  16. 

Q.  Our  director  was  elected  (at  annual 
meeting)  on  the  wrong  day ;  is  he  a  legal 
officer  ? 

A.  No;  neither  an  election  nor  any 
other  business  is  legal,  unless  the  meeting 
be  held  on  the  day  required  by  the  stat- 
ute. A  director  may  be  appointed,  and 
a  special  meeting  called  to  transact  other 
necessary  business. 

Q.  If  the  records  of  a  district  are  lost, 
does  this  dissolve  the  district  ? 

A.  Not  at  all;  some  trouble  might 
comc^in  •the.*trans4c4ion  of  business,  set- 
tlement of  accounts,  etc.,  that  ts  all. 


Q.  Is  a  district  obliged  to  take  orders 
of  a  town  treasurer  ? 

A.  Not  unless  it  chooses  to  do  so, 
rather  than  wait  for  money. 

Q.  Is  a  district  «ntitl«d  to  school 
money  if  it  has  had  less  than  five  months 
school,  provided  the  children  attend  a 
private  school  several  months  also  ? 

A.  Certainly  not;  there  must  be  at 
least  five  months  public  school,  taught  by 
a  qualified  teacher. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  qualified  teach- 
er, in  the  school  code  ? 

A.  A  i>erson  who  holds  an  unexpired 
certificate  authorizing  him  to  teach  in  the 
county,  town  or  district  named. 

Q.  Can  a  tax  for  building  a  school- 
house  be  collected  of  those  who,  just  be- 
fore being  set  into  the  district,  had  paid  a 
tax  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

A.  The  law  provides  for  no  exemption. 
Those  who  seek  to  be  transferred  to  an- 
other district  should  consider  all  the  con- 
tingencies.  A  town  board,  in  altering  a 
district,  should  do  the  same. 

Q.  Could  not  the  district,  by  vote,  ex- 
empt the  parties  above  named  ? 

A.  A  district,  as  such,  has  no  power  to 
do  this.  After  the  tax  is  collected,  those 
who  choose  can  privately  pay  back  mon- 
ey, fxom  their  own  pockets,  to  an  equal 
amount. 

Q.  Cannot  a  district  board  allow  a 
school-house  to  be  used  for  funerals  ? 

A.  A  board  would  be  j  ustified  of  course 
by  common  courtesy  in  doing  this,  under 
proper  circumstances,  and  need  feel  no 
hesitation  in  the  matter,  unless  some  of 
the  tax  payers  positively  object. 

Q.  Is  a  pupil  who  comes  into  town 
from  a  country  district  and  pays  for  his 
board  in  work  entitled  to  free  tuition  in 
our  public  schools  ? 

A.  Not  if  said  pupil's  legal  residence 
is  elsewhere  and  it  is  a  mere  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  sake  of  attending 
the  school.  Paying  for  board  in  work 
does  not  give  a  pupil  a  different  status 
from  one  paying  in  money.  Of  course 
tuition  may  be  made  noihinal,  if  thought 
best,  in  any  peculiar  case.  A  young  per- 
son at  regular  service  in^  family,  or  an 
apprentice,  sftfiids  in  a  different  relation. 
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Q.  By  mutual  consent,  my  school  was 
suspended  two  weeks ;  at  the  close  of  th6 
term  a  special  meeting  voted  to  continue 
it  two  weeks ;  am  I  obliged  to  teach 
longer  ? 

A.   Not  unless  you  agreed  to. 

Q.   Is  town  meeting  a  legal  holiday  ? 

A.   It  is  not. 

Q.  Can  a  board  contract  with  a  teacher 
to  board  around  ? 

A.  It  has  no  such  power ;  that  is,  to 
oblige  the  people  to  board  the  teacher,  in 
turn.  A  mutual  arrangement  may  be  en- 
tered  into  by  which  the  teacher  can  be 
boarded  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
good  way. 

Q.  Is  it  the  province  of  the  district  or 
the  board  to  determine  the  division  and 
length  of  school  terms  ? 

A.  The  district  has  power  to  do  it;  if 
it  does  not,  then  the  board  may  do  it.  If 
the  board  wishes  to  vary  from  the  vote  of 
the  district,  a  special  meeting  should  be 
called. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher's  contract  good  altho* 
his  certificate  expires  betore  the  end  of 
the  term  ? 

A.  A  teacher  must  keep  himself  pro- 
vided with  an  unexpired  certificate,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  legal  or  qualified  teacher.  He 
ceases  to  be  such  when  his  certificate  ex- 
pires, and  his  contract  ceaftes  to  be  ope- 
rative. Were  it  otherwise,  a  teacher  whose 
certificate  had  but  a  week  to  run  could 
contract  for  a  year,  and  teach  the  last  51 
weeks  without  a  certificate-.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  a  teacher  holds  a  certificate 
now  does  not  prove  that  he  can  get  it  re- 
newed. The  necessity  of  the  renewal  of 
limited  certificates  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  law.  When  a  teacher 
gains  a  life  certificate,  and  thus  has  a  reg- 
ular professional  standing,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  inconveniences  of  limited  cer- 
tificates. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  no  fault  found 
with  a  teacher's  mode  of  teaching  and 
disciplining  his  school,  but  from  person- 
al prejudices  and  slanderous  stories  which 
have  been  circulated,  the  board  discharge 
the  teacher  before  the  expiration  of  Ins 
contract ;  will  the  teacher  have  a  remedy ; 
and  if  so,  what? 


A.  The  board  is  not  juslificd  in  dis- 
charging a  teacher  without  cause — that 
is,  some  failure  on  his  part  to  fulfill  his 
contract.  If  it  does,  the  teacher  has  a 
remedy  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

Q.   Is  a  teacher  exempt  from  poll-tax? 

A.   He  is  not. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher's  wages  be  garni- 
sh eed? 

A.  Probably  the  courts  would  decide 
in  the  negative,  as  being  against  public 
policy,  the  teacher  being  a  public  ser- 
vant. 

Q.  In  case  a  county  superintendent 
resigns  in  his  first  year,  is  a  successor  to 
be  appointed  for  the  balance  of  the  term  ? 

A.  No,  only  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  At  the  Fall  election  a  successor  is 
to  be  elected  for  the  second  year. 

Q.  Am  I  justified  in  granting  a  first 
grade  certificate,  if  the  candidate  has 
taught  but  three  terms  ? 

A.  The  rule  for  a  State  certificate  is 
satisfactory  evidence  of  success  in  teach- 
ing for  at  least  three  ordinary  school 
terms.  (School  Code,  p.  117).  The  county 
superintendent  need  not  require  more  for 
the  highest  certificate  given  by  him. 

Q.  I  licensed  a  teacher  a  year  ago,  and 
she  utterly  failed  in  her  school ;  ought  I 
to  grant  her  a  certificate  this  year,  if  she 
passes  a  good  examination  ? 

A.  Not  if  yon  are  satisfied  of  her  ina- 
bility to  teach.  The  first  time  of  course 
it  is  an  experiment,  but  it  should  not  be 
repeated  if  disastrous. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  re- 
quire all  candidates  for  first  and  second 
grade  certificates  to  be  examined  in  one 
place? 

A,  No,  the  law  not  only  provides  for 
the  several  grades,  but  requires  the  super- 
intendent to  divide  the  county  into  in- 
spection districts,  which  is  of  course  for 
the  accommodation  of  candidates  for  nil 
grades. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  decline  ex- 
amining for  a  first  grade  because  he  is 
not  prepared  with  questions  ? 

A.  N© ;  he  should  be  prepared,  or  at 
all  events  able  to  prepare  questions,  with- 
out delay,  if  required. 
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PTBLIC  KBUGJLTION  IK  EKGLA^i'D. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn  something  of  the  present 
public  school  system  of  England.  To 
obtain  a  full' knowledge  of  all  its  details 
is  a  task  somewhat  like  that  of  mastering 
a  Greek  grammar.  It  may  be  compared  to 
a  tangled  forest  which  a  landscape  garden- 
er has  jost  began  to  Aree  from  underbrush 
and  pierce  with  roads  in  the  hope  of  trans- 
forming  it  into  an  agreeable  park. 

The  original  growth  may  be  said  to 
have  been  spontaneous  and  unsystematic. 
There  grew  up  Church  of  England  schools, 
Protestant  schools,  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  Church  of  Scotland  schools, 
Free  Church  schools,  and  we  know  not 
what  other  Church  schools.  Education 
appears  to  have  been  left  almost  exclu- 
aiyely  to  thoreligious  denominations,~to 
haTe  been  regarded  as  the  prorince  of 
the  Church. 

In  1847  came  an  attempt  to  systematize 
and  nationalize  the  elementary  schools. 
Then  for  the  first  time  annual  parliamen- 
tary gn^ts  were  made  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing and  in  maintaining  such  schools. 
The  central  idea  of  these  grants  was  to 
stimulate  and  to  supplement  voluntary 
local  action.  And  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  this  local  action  was  not,  as  with 
us,  a  self  imposed  and  legally  collected 
tax  upon  the  property  of  a  district  or  a 
township.  It  was  the  voluntary  action  of 
individuals  or  the  donation  of  a  church, 
or  both.  The  sources  of  local  revenue 
were  thus  endowments,  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  scholars'  fees. 

The  schools  were  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
free.  If  instruction  was  gratuitous,  it 
was  often  under  such  conditions  as  made 
the  acceptance  of  the  charity  a  disgrace. 
Weekly  fees  brought  by  the  scholars — so 
many  pence  each— formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  regular  income  of  the  schools,  and 
still  do. 

The  parliamentary  grants  above  referred 

to  were  of  two  kinds :   Ist.  Grants  to  aid 

in  establishing   schools;    3d.  Annual 

grants,  conditional  upon  the  attendance 

and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  ttic  quail. 
3-VoI.  IV,  No. 
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flcations  of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of 
the  schools.  All  schools  receiving  grants 
become  subject  to  examination  by  gov- 
ernment inspectors. 

As  might  be  expected,  when  the  accept- 
ance of  this  aid,  and  compliance  with  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  given,  were 
voluntary,  many  schools  well  supported 
by  endowments,  or  otherwise,  preferred 
to  remain  independent;  others  refused 
the  aid  but  invited  inspection.  Those 
schools  again  which  were  established  by 
aid  of  government,  and  hence  subject  to 
inspection,  and  those  whose  managers 
fulfilled  the  conditions  upon  which  annu- 
al grants  were  made,  were  the  only  ones 
constituting  the  true  field  of  government 
effort.  To  the  latter  class  as  the  more 
numerous,  and  of  which  government  re- 
ports chiefiy  speak,  we  shall  mainly  con- 
fine our  attention. 

There  were  reported  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  81st,  1871,  of  those  receiving 
grants,  15,4S4  elementary  schools,  in 
England  and  Wales.  Of  those  simply 
inspected  there  were  only  776. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools  aided 
by  these  grants,  there  are  training-schools 
for  teachers  receiving  similar  aid.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  these  for  the  year 
1872  was  1,666. 

The  grant  annually  made  by  Parlia- 
ment for  public  education  is  administered 
by  what  is  called  the  Education-Depart- 
ment. The  regulations  by  which  the 
money  is  distributed  are  very  numerous 
and  complex  and  a  synopsis  only  of  them 
can  here  be  given.  Inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed to  verify  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  grants  are  made, 
to  collect  information  and  to  report  the 
results  to  the  Education-Department. 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school 
there  must  be  evidence  (1)  that  it  is  a  pub- 
lic elementary  school,  and  that  no  child 
is  refused  admission  except  on  reasonable 
grounds;  (2)  that  the  school  is  not  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument ;  (3) 
that  the  school  premises  are  health}',  well 
lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated,  and  con- 
tain a  principal  school-room  of  sufficient 
size;  (4)  that  the  teacher  holds  a  certifi- 
cate ;  ("5)  that  records  of  admi^isioa,  daily 
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attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  are  accurately  kept ;  and  that 
a  few  other  less  important  conditions 
have  been  observed. 

The  government  grant  is  distributed  as 
follows:  The  managers  of  a  school 
which  had  had  not  less  than  400  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  may  claim  at  the  end  of  the  year  68. 
per  scholar  according  to  the  average 
number  in  attendance  during  the  year. 
For  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of 
examination  who  has  attended  not  less 
than  250  morning  or  afternoon  sessions, 
88.  are  allowed ;  if  more  than  7  years  of 
age,  128.  subject  to  examination,  i.  e.,  4s. 
for  passing  in  reading,  4s.  for  passing  in 
writing,  and  4s.  for  passing  in  arithmetic. 

Grants  are  made  to  the  managers  of 
evening  schools  which  have  met  not  less 
than  80  times  in  the  evening,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  C  48.  per  scholar  according  to 
the  averagenumber  in  attendance  through- 
out the  year ;  and  for  every  scholar  who 
has  attended  not  less  than  50  evening  ses- 
sions 7s.  6d.,  subject  to  examination,  viz., 
2s.  6d.  for  passing  respectively,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  • 

These  few  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  multitude  of  conditions  under  which 
government  aid  is  distributed  to  both  the 
elementary  and  the  training  schools  for 
teachers.  The  conditions  of  examination 
and  probation  of  teachers  are  equally  mi- 
nute and  elaborate. 

If  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
government  grants  and  inspection  isfaitli- 
fully  and  strictly  enforced— which  we 
have  reason  to  doubt— the  results  must  be 
a  progress.  But  the  defects  in  the  Eng. 
lish  school-system  are  (1)  government  aid 
merely  awaiting  and  supplementing  local 
action,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  instruction  is 
not  generally  free — that  free  tuition  wliere 
it  exists  is  held  in  the  light  of  a  charity 
and  hence  a  disgrace. 

We  shall  give  in  our  next  issue  some 
account  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
which  was  a  great  advance  beyond  former 
things,  and  was  passed  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  National 
Education  League,"  wlio^-e  purpose  is 
to  ir.a!],cura*e  h*:!l  fnrt);''r  r^'f'^'-ir.s  and  to 


secure  the  establishment  of  an  effectire 
and  truly  national  system  which  shall 
secure  the  education  of  every  child  in 
the  country.   

TWO  OB  THBEE  PLAIN  TBLTHS. 

The  series  of  Spring  Institutes  closed 
on  the  24th  ult,  bringing  gratefUl  rest  to 
their  conductors,  and  to  the  itinerant  edi- 
tor of  the  JoTTRiTAL.  The  Institutes  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  largely  attended,  and 
we  believe  were  very  fruitful  in  indicating 
to  the  teachers  the  wisdom  of  better 
methods,  of  higher  qualifications,  and  of 
a  more  exalted  conception  of  and  enthc 
siastic  devotion  to  their  work. 

We  found,  as  we  had  abundant  reason 
to  expect,  many  teachers,  actual  and  pro- 
spective, of  very  poor  qualifications. 
From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institutes  were  sadly  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches. 
They  were  poor  spellers,  poor  readers, 
with  but  limited  knowledge  of  geography, 
only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  pWrn- 
ophy  of  arithmetic,  and  very  deficient  in 
that  general  information  whiQh  comes 
from  habitually  reading  books  and  news- 
papers, and  which  is  itself  an  education 
of  no  mean  degree. 

Many  were  unqualified  to  teach  because 
extremely  young.  More  were  unqualified 
because  of  the  absence  of  local  advant- 
ages for  a  higher  culture  than  they  pos- 
sessed. There  appeared  no  correspond- 
ingly marked  lack  of  native  ability.  In- 
deed we  everywhere  met  a  goodly  ntim- 
ber  of  fine-looking,  naturally  intelligent 
faces.  Nature  had  been  more  prodigal  of 
mental  endowments  than  had  art  We 
saw  scores  of  young  men  and  women  of 
excellent  capacity,  of  awakened  ambition, 
but  of  limited  attainments  and  narrow 
mental  view. 

It  was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  to 
hear  some  of  these  respond  to  our  ques- 
tion whether  they  coveted  advantages  for 
a  more  liberal  culture.  The  flushed  face, 
the  eager,  speaking  eye,  the  heartfelt 
words,  "0  that  we  might  have  suchl" 
told  eloquently  of  awakened  but  vain 
desjires  fi)r  a  glory  beyond  their  reach. 
a-.iA  r*-;;.  ;  f»;s  — V)  s  iy  nothingof  a  State's 
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highest  honor,  noWy  cultured  men  and 
women, — will  never  be  very  numerously 
found  within  our  borders,  until  the  means 
for  a  higher  education  than  tlie  district 
schools  afford  shall  be  widely  and  wisely 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  our  com- 
monwealth. 

Yet  not  these  means  alone  are  wanting. 
There  is  something  else  equally  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  State  school 
system.  This  is  a  higher  appreciation  of 
schools  on  the  part  of  "  the  yeomanry," 
the  holders  of  property,  tax-payers,  and  a 
concurrent  willingness  to  pay  the  greater 
cost  of  better  and  higher  advantages. 
The  old  proverb,  "There  is  no  excellence 
without  labor,"  now  reads,  "  There  is  no 
excellence  without  money."  Money  will 
produce  anything,  from  a  pin  to  a  moun- 
tain  tunnel, — from  a  way-side  school  to  a 
University,  or  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. In  this  age  money  is  the  meas- 
ure and  the  equivalent  of  nearly  every- 
thing. It  is  in  one  sense  the  very  bul- 
wark  of  our  liberties,  our  culture,  our 
religion.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  proof  of  our  high 
civilization. 

Is  the  country  to  be  defended?  Are 
schools  or  churches  to  be  established? 
Money  is  the  immediate  agent.  Yea, 
more, — it  is  largely  the  measure  of  man's 
devotion,  of  man's  earnestness,  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  enterprise,  selfish  or 
philanthropic.  The  fact  is,  that  as  society 
is  now  constituted,  this  is  inevitable.  In 
the  most  purely  defensive  war  money  is 
as  necessary  as  muscle.  In  an  enterprise 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
edge  or  to  ameliorate  human  condition, 
success  is  equally  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  this  potent  force.  Money  has  been 
called  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  in  a  much 
broader  and  truer  sense  it  is  the  root  of 
all  good. 

It  is  idlb  to  expect  any  marked  progress 
in  education  except  upon  the  condition 
necessary  for  progress  in  other  enterpri- 
ses. The  money  cost  of  progress  is  an 
indispensable  element  of  success.  Good 
teaching  is,  in  general,  as  much  more 
costly  than  bad  teaching  as  a  good  house 
or  horse  is  more  expensive  then  a  poor 


one.  We  cannot  have  good  schools  at 
the  cost  of  poor  ones.  This  is  as  certain 
as  any  fact  in  political  economy.  And 
one  important  reason  for  the  continued 
presence  of  so  many  poor  teachers  and 
poor  schools  is  either  the  unwillingness, 
or  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  the 
higher  cost  of  something  better.  In  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  sparsely  settled 
counties  of  the  State  the  present  cost  of 
the  schools  may  be  nearly  as  great  as  the 
people  can  afford ;  but  in  the  older  and 
richer  counties  there  prevails  a  frugality 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unwise. 

We  speak  advisedly  and  moderately 
when  we  say  that  in  many  of  the  older 
counties  of  the  State  the  present  cost  of 
supporting  the  schools  might  be  doubled 
or  trebled  without  much  inconvenience 
to  tax-payers,  and  with  marvelous  effect 
upon  teachers,  upon  children,  upon  so- 
ciety. The  present  wages  of  country 
teachers  are  such  as  neither  to  encourage 
nor  to  permit  the  attainment  of  higher 
qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  the  countiy  schools — the  ones 
in  which  there  is  most  need  of  reform — 
offer  no  inducements  to  Normal  or  Aca- 
demic training.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  Normal  Schools  exert,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exert,  but  trifling  influence  upon 
the  rural  districts.  As  long  as  the  wages 
of  teachers  in  the  latter  give  no  more  en- 
couragement to  higher  attainments,  so 
long  will  these  teachers  continue  to  be, 
in  large  measure,  inefllcient. 

Any  marked  reform  and  progress  in  our 
common  schools — of  which  there  is  need 
enough — must  commence  with,  or  at  least 
be  synchronous  with,  a  broader  and  wiser 
liberality  in  expenditure.  The  policy  that 
gives  tlie  smallest  possible  amount  of 
money  to  the  support  of  schools,  that  for-^ 
bids  teachers  attending  Institutes,  or  al- 
lows it  only  with  loss  of  time,  and  that 
requires  twenty-two  days  of  actual  teach-^ 
ing  for  a  school  month,  is  not  the  enlight- 
ened policy  that  shall  build  up  a  great, 
free,  and  enduring  State. 

Rock  Co.,  2d  District.— We  arc  in- 
debted to  an  attentive  correspondent  for 
the  following: 
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The  Institute,  held  at  Milton,  Rock  Co., 
from  March  80  to  April  8,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county.  As  advertised,  the  teachers 
met  in  the  public  school  building,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  this  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand  for  room,  and  on 
Wednesday  morning  they  assembled  in 
the  College  Chapel.    The  exercises,  as 
conducted  by  Prof.  Graham,  were  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  earnest, 
energetic  teacher  went  away  at  the  close 
of  the  Institute  with  his  notebook"  well 
.filled  with  valuable  suggestions,  which, 
-as  occasion  may  demand,  will  be  wisely 
4ncorporated  in  the  work  of  coming  terms. 
'  To  such  an  one  the  wrcek*s  work  has  been 
..profitable.  The  important  lesson  of  the 
week,  and  one  that  was  learned  by  all  in 
.  attendance,  was  the  want  of  thorough 
..preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
.for  the  work  in  hand.   Having  learned 
•this  lesson  the  faithful  teacher  was  en- 
couraged to  make  due  preparation  and 
become  in  reality  a  teacher. 

The  lectures  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  were  well  attend- 
ed and  merited  the  attention  and  careful 
consideration  that  were  accorded  them. 
The  admirable  address  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Searing  will  be  long  remembered 
by  the  people  of  Milton  and  the  teachers 
of  Rock  county.  Breaking  loose  from 
the  custom  of  speakers  on  such  occasions, 
that  of  eulogizing  our  school  system, 
Supt.  Searing  drew  the  picture  of  our  cd- 
ucational  interests  as  they  are.  He 
handled,  "without  gloves,"  the  various 
defects  and  abuses  of  our  system.  His 
methods  of  improvement  met  with  a 
hearty  response  from  those  present. 

The  address  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Parker,  of 
Janesville,  was  eminently  practical  and 
to  the  point.  He  pointed  out  the  means 
by  which  the  teacher  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  work,  and  gave  an  impressive 
outline  of  the  character  and  duty  of  the 
true  teacher  and  of  the  work  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform. 

Prof.  Albert  Whitford,  of  Milton  Col- 
lege, lectured  Thursday  evening  upon  the 
"  Transit  of  Venus."  His  subject  was 
ably  handled,  and  his  method  of  present- 


ing  it  was  such  that  all  prcacat  were?  ia 
terested  and  pleased.  Every  teacher  who 
listened  to  this  address  ought  to  have 
been  convinced  that  the  physical  sciences, 
as  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Pnilosophy  can  be  presented  in  an  at- 
tractive form.  While  probabl}*  not  a 
score  of  those  present  had  ever  studied 
Mathematical  AstroDomy,  yet  all  were 
able  to  understand  the  whole  lecture. 
Prof.  Whitford's  metliod  of  presenting 
the  topic  was  most  excellent,  and  our 
teachers  would  do  well  to  imitate  him  ai 
regards  methods  of  presenting  topics  to 
their  classes. 

If  every  Institute  is  as  ably  conducted 
and  successful  as  this  one  has  been,  they 
cannot  but  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  State. 
One  hundred  and  four  teachers  reported 
themselves  as  working  members.  The 
interest  of  the  exercises  continually  calle<l 
in  many  visitors  while  at  times  the  room 
was  crowdetl.  The  untiring  industry  of 
Supt.  J.  B.  Tracy  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  Institute  and  to  the 
comfort  of  all  present.  "  '74." 

Jefferson  Co.— We  are  favored  with 
the  following  account  of  the  Institute : 

A  large  and  successful  Institute  was 
held  at  Fort  Atkinson,  April  6-10,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  A.  Salisbury.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  teachers  were  present 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  time. 

Among  the  most  interesting  exercises 
were  those  in  Orthoepy  and  Biography 
which  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Salisbury. 
Prof.  Rockwood,  of  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School,  gave  a  very  pleasant  readmg- 
"How  Justice  was  Administered  in  Chi- 
cago," was  given  in  an  inimitable  man- 
ner. Mr.  Newcomb  conducted  several 
exercises  in  Arithmetic  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Prof.  Marsh  gave  his  method  of 
teaching  Civil  Government.  He  thought 
the  teacher  should  seize  upon  passing 
events  to  awaken  inquiry  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  3Ir.  Sloan  gave  the  history  of 
Penmanship  and  his  mode  of  teaching 
the  Spencerian  system.  Model  classes 
were  taught  by  Pl-of.  J.  Q.  Emery.  Mr. 
Kinney,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Porter.  The 
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teachers  received  some  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  from  their  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Prof.  Salisbury  gave  a  sub-lecture 
upon  Grammar,  and  Prof.  Rockwood  gave 
his  method  of  teaching  it.  Both  gentle- 
men thought  it  should  be  taught  by 
writing  short  descriptions  of  familiar  ob- 
jects; mistakes  should  be  placed  upon 
the  board  for  class  citicism.  Prof.  Balis- 
bury  thought  Grammar  should  be  taught 
as  an  art  })ffoTt  as  a  science,  and  question- 
ed the  utility  of  so  much  parsing  and 
analyzing.  A  class  in  spelling,  consist- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  had 
twenty-five  words  given  them  by  Prof. 
Salisbury,  as  a  <:?osing  exercise.  There 
were  some  amusing  attempts  to  rival 
Artemiis  War!  and  Josh  Billings.  The 
ladies  seemovl  lo  be  -better  spellers  than 
the  gentlemen.  Probably  Barns  was 
right  when  he  wrote  "  Her  'prentice  hand 
she  tried  on  man.  And  then  she  made  the 
lasses  O I "  Prof.  Salisbury  answered  the 
numerous  queries  placed  in  the  Question 
Box  with  great  tact  and  ability.  In  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  teachers  advice  upon 
school  government,  coiporal  punishment, 
&c.,  &c. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  Prof.  Emery  gave 
an  address,  and  an  interesting  essay  was 
read  by  Miss  Eolah  Henry.  On  Wednes- 
day, State  Supt.  Searing  gave  a  lecture 
which  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  the  people  of  Fort  Atkinson,  as  well 
as  the  teachers.  The  deplorable  yet 
quite  amusing  picture  of  some  of  our 
schools,had,evidently,  been  photographed 
"from  life,"  and  the  negative  is  "pre- 
served "  in  far  too  many  of  our  schools. 
Prof.  Marsh  lectured  on  Thursday;  he 
ably  advocated  the  necessity  for  practical 
education.  Miss  Emma  Jenkins  read  an 
essay  which  gave  evidence  of  a  depth  of 
thought,  a  realization  of  the  teacher's 
work  and  an  earnestness,  rarely  found. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Institute,  resolu- 
tions thanking  Prof.  Salisbury  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  Institute,  and  our  energetic 
County  Supt.,  Mr.  S.  A  Craig,  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  prosecuting  the  Institute 
to  so  successful  an  issue,  were  unani- 
mously  adopted.  The  teachers  separated 


feeling  invigorated  for  a  sironger  and 
more  persistent  effort  toward  higher 
teaching.  Realizing  past  deficiencies, 
they  were  encourage  by  the  thought  that 
"  is  a  glorious  word,  and  henceforth 
is  forever  within  our  grasp."   C.  F.  W. 


THE  AC3AH8IZ  XEHOUIAL. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Wisconsin : 

Before  another  number  of  the  Journal 
is  issued,  the  birthday  of  Agassiz,  the 
28th  of  May,  will  have  come.  In  accord- 
ance  with  what  now  seems  to  be  almost  a 
spontaneous  impulse,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  whole  country  will,  on  that 
day,  contribute  to  a  Memorial  Fund  in 
honor  of  this  noble  man  and  teacher,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  what  will  be  at  once  an 
enduring  monument  to  him,  and  a  ser- 
vice and  pride  to  the  nation— the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

This  movement  has,  as  it  deserves  to 
have,  the  encouragement  of  the  leading 
educational  men  of  the  entire  country.  I 
most  cordially  commend  it  to  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Wisconsin,  with  the 
hope  that  our  State  will  fitly  and  nobly 
respond  to  this  call  of  affection  and  hon- 
or for  one  whose  name  has  so  long  been 
almost  a  household  word  in  all  intelligent 
homes,  and  whose  self-sacrificing  labors 
have  shed  luster  upon  the  country  of  his 
adoption. 

I  call  attention  to  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  circular  of  tlie  Memorial 
Committee,  and  to  the  instructions  of 
Treasurer  Barnard. 

Edward  Searing, 
Supt.  PiitUe  Instruction, 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge  is  an  independent  establisn- 
ment,  governed  by  a  faculty  of  its  own. 
It  was  founded  fifteen  years  ago  by  Agas- 
siz,  and  has  grown  to  its  present  propor- 
tions under  his  hand.  In  connection 
with  it  is  the  newly-established  School  of 
Experimental  Zoolocy  on  the  Island  of 
Penikese,  endowed  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
New  York.  The  system  of  instruction 
has  the  widest  character,  and  includes 
elementary  teaching,  as  well  as  the  high- 
est investigations.  The  exhibition-rooms 
are  tree  to  the  public.  Laree  sums  have 
already  been  expended  in  bringine  this 
national  museum  to  its  present  condition. 
Its  collections,  in  several  branches,  are- 
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superior  to  those  of  the  British  Museum 
or  the  Garden  of  Plants.  To  make  such 
an  establishment  useful,  it  must  have  a 
large  building,  and  a  considerable  annual 
income  for  the  payment  of  professors  and 
assistants.  To  perfect  the  grand  plan 
conceived  by  Agassiz  will  require  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
about  one-third  would  be  used  in  enlarg- 
ing the  building,  and  two-thirds  would 
be  funded. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of 
America,  for  whom  Agassiz  unselfishly 
labored,  and  among  whom  he  spent  the 
best  portion  of  his  life,  will  not  hesitate 
to  carry  on  the  work  he  began.  His  ex- 
ample and  his  teachings  have  benefited 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  Muse- 
um he  planned  and  founded  will,  if  suit- 
ably endowed,  become  an  ever-increasine 
source  of  scientific  and  practical  useful- 
ness to  the  nation  and  the  world.  tVe 
cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  appeal 
will  be  answered  by  the  public  in  the 
same  generous  spirit  in  which  Agassiz 
devoted  his  genius  to  the  furtherance  of 
science  and  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation among  us. 
To  Teachers: 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  work  of  establishing  this  Fund, 
by  reading  the  inclosed  circular  to  your 
pupils,  and  by  taking  any  other  means 
that  may  occur  to  you  of  drawing  their 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  their  pa- 
rents to  it. 

May  we  also  ask  you  to  superintend 
the  taking  up  of  the  contribution,  in 
which  we  hope  all  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils of  your  school  will  take  part. 

Any  sum,  however  small,  will  be  cor- 
dially and  gratefully  received,  and,  most 
of  all,  we  desire  that  the  offering  shall  be 
in  every  respect  spontaneous  and  willing. 

The  amount  collected  may  be  for\^'ard- 
cd  in  bank  checks  on  Boston  or  New 
York,  or  in  Post-office  money  orders,  paj'- 
able  to  the  order  of  James  M.  Barnard, 
Treasurer.  You  will  oblige  us  by  giving 
the  exact  address  of  your  school,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers  contrib- 
uting, in  order  that  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment may  be  made,  and  a  perfect  record 
of  the  transaction  may  be  placed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Museum. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  M.  Barnard,  Treaiirer. 

Room  4,  No.  13  Exchange  Street. 

Boston,  March  10, 1874. 


This  Number.— If  "  variety  U  the  spice 
of"  a  periodical,  this  number  of  the 
Journal  is  spicy.  Senator  Howe  makes 
Prest.  Eliot's  position  quite  an  uncom- 
fortable one  to  hold.—"  Keeping  a  School 
lioom  Clean"  is  suggestive  in  other  di- 
rections also.— The  next  three  articles  are 
all  good  for  the  school-room.— The  review 
of  Herbert  Spancer  is  completed,  and  the 
reviewer  is  deserving  his  name,  Quick; 
discriminating  as  he  does  between  Spen- 
cer's sound  and  unsound  positions.— 
"Respect  the  Body"  and  "Standing  ia 
the  School  Room"  are  both  practical  and 
the  latter,  a  timely  warning. — The  next 
three  articles,  are  also  to  the  purpose,  and 
Education  in  New  Hampshire  is  inter- 
esting.—"The  Length  of  School  Sessions" 
touches  a  very  important  subject— one 
that  needs  full  discussion,  and  action 
withal.— "The  Word  Method"  shows  an 
ingenious  and  skillful  teacher. — "  Spell- 
ing" and  "Tlrc  Spelling  Class"  go  well 
together.— "  Women  as  School  Officers" 
shows  that  the  world  moves. — A  sentence 
in  "  Book  Science"  contains  the  very  gist 
of  the  whole  argument  as  to  the  disciplin- 
!  ar}'  value  of  scientific  studies,  as  com- 
I  monly  taught :  "  No  leaching  of  science 
is  worth  anything,  as  a  mental  discipline, 
which  is  not  based  upon  direct  percep- 
tion of  the  facts  and  practical  exercise  of 
the  observing  and  logical  faculties  upoa 
them."  Tills,  from  an  acknowledged 
master,  is  an  oracle  to  be  heeded.  As  a 
discipline,  this  book-science  is  about  like 
reading  a  Latin  author  with  a  translation, 
and  grammatical  notes  explaining  every 
new  word  and  usage.— It  will  help  to  in- 
crease interest  in  the  "Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund"  if  the  biography  of  the  "Boy 
Agassiz"  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
pupils,  and  it  furnishes  a  text  withal  for 
encouraging  the  careful  use  of  the  ob- 
serving faculties.  Two  chapters  more 
arc  to  come.   

Fourth  Normal  School.— The  con- 
tract for  building  the  Normal  School  at 
River  Falls,  has  been  let  to  Augustus  E. 
Henry  and  A.  P.  Henry,  of  Sheboygan 
Falls,  for  $51,307.  The  building  is  to  be 
of  brick,  and  completed  by  the  1st  of 
August,  1875. 
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Presidekt  Bascosc  arrived  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  boards  at  present 
with  Prof.  Sterling  and  will  not  bring  his 
family  west  till  next  summer.  We  think 
we  express  the  sentiments  of  every  student 
of  the  University  when  we  say  that  he 
fulfills  our  highest  anticipations.  His 
plain,  unostentatious  manner,  his  thor- 
ough scholarship,  his  energy  and  decis- 
ion of  ^character  and  his  marked  ability 
in  the  class-room,  show  him  unmistakably 
to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place  and  one 
who  will  command  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  both  students  and  faculty. —  TJnic,  Prest. 

BOOK  WOTICES,  ETC. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  AUantie  Monthly 
wc  find  a  new  department,  besides  the 
usual  ones  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Music, 
devoted  to  Education.  This  addilion  to 
the  already  admirable  characteristics  of 
the  AUantie  will  be  warmly  received  by  a 
large  proportion  of  its  readers,  and  will 
tend  to  still  further  increase  the  number 
of  its  friends.  The  subjects  discussed  in 
the  May  number  are  Fellowships  in 
English  and  American  Colleges,"  "The 
Upper  Schools  in  their  Relation  to  the 
Colleges,"  and  "  The  Prussian  Common- 
School  System  compared  with  the  Amer- 
ican."  The  latter  interesting  and  valuable 
article  we  shall  reprint  in  the  June  nUm- 
ber  of  the  Joubnal. 

The  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  justly 
say  that  the  subject  of  Education  "  occu- 
pies  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  the 
most  thoughtful  minds  in  America,  and 
it  seems  every  way  fit  that  a  magazine 
which  aims  at  presenting  the  best  thought 
in  the  country  should  devote  a  portion  of 
its  space  regularly  to  the  various  ques- 
tions that  are  under  discussion."  They 
add,  "  The  work  in  this  department  Tyill 
not  be  so  much  in  the  record  of  events  as 
in  the  examination  of  problems  which 
are  exercising  the  minds  of  teachers  of 
various  ranks.  It  is  intended  that  mat- 
ters concerning  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  common  school  to  the  univer- 
sity,  shall  pass  under  review,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  discussion  will  be  free, 
from  local  prejudice  or  partisan  bias. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  tlie 


department  of  real  service  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  educational  work.  Be- 
sides the  discussion  of  principles,  room 
will  be  found  for  the  examination  of 
text-books."   

Manual  of  the  CoNSTiTrTiON  op  the 
United  States.  By  T.  W.  Andrews, 
Prest.  Marietta  College,  O.  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  New  1l  ork  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  interesting 
book  on  the  Constitution  yet  published. 
The  author  has  carefully  investigated  the 
history  of  our  government,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  a  form  partly  narrative  and 
partly  expositor}',  which  renders  the  work 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  text-books  we 
aire  ad}'  have  on  the  Constitution,  and  a 
very  suitable  one  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  U.  S.  History. 

Model  Dialogues  ;  compiled  by  Wm.  A. 
Clark,  Edr.  Schoolday  Magazine.  J. 
W.  Daughday  &  Co.,  Pubs.,  Phila.  * 
We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  judicious 
measure  of  declamation,  dialogue,  etc.,  in 
school.  It  gives  interest,  and  does  good 
in  various  ways.  This  collection  of  dia- 
louges  is  admirable,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  taste  and  experience  of  the 
editor,  and  suitable  not  only  for  the 
school-room  and  school  exhibitions,  but 
for  social  gatherings,  home  amusement, 
etc.  The  pieces  are  the  careful  produc- 
tion of  experienced  and  cultured  writers, 
and  are  generally  pictures  of  the  cheer- 
ful  and  humorous  side  of  life,  rather  than 
the  melancholy  of  sentimental,  while  in 
a  number  of  instances,  a  bit  of  ridicule 
has  been  so  cleverly  put,  that  it  will  en- 
able certain  classes  of  folks  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them,  more  effectually 
than  by  any  other  means. 

Intebxational  Review  for  May.— 
The  contents  are :  "  First  Impressions  of 
Rome,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  author  of  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  Lectures  on  Comparative 
History,  of  London,  England ;  "  Indian 
Citizenship,"  by  General  F.  A.  Walker, 
U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner ;  "  Art  at  our 
National  Capitol,"  by  the  Editor,  we  pre- 
sume; **The  Society  of  Jesus,"  by  E.  de 
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Pressense,  D.D.,  Member  National  Assem- 
bly, Versailles,  France;  "Monopolies," 
by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Nott,  Judge  of  Court  of 
Claims,  AVashington;  and  "John  Stuart 
Mill,"  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 
ident  of  Yale  College,  with  the  usual  no- 
tices of  books.  The  articles  are  all  veiy 
interesting. 

ScRiBNER's  for  May  continues  Jules 
•Verne»s  new  story,  "The  Mysterious 
Island."  AVith  this  number  a  new  vol- 
ume  is  begun.  Edward  King  has  another 
**  Great  South"  chapter,  profusely  illus- 
trated, this  month  dealing  with  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  "Adina,"  an  interesting 
story  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  is  begun ;  Mrs. 
Spoffbrd  has  a  touching  story,  entitled, 
"At  Last;"  and  there  is  a  graphic  sketch 
by  R.  H.  D.  of  "  The  Doctor^s  Wife."  Mr. 
Richardson's  illustrated  paper  on  "The 
New  Homes  of  New  York,"  tells  about 
the  "  flat"  system  of  living.  Mr.  Sted- 
man  discussess  "Tennyson"  with  his 
usual  skill.  3rr.  Ruffner,  Superintend, 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Tirginia,  gives  his  opinion  on  "  The  Co. 
Education  of  the  White  and  Colored  Ra- 
ces;" and  Mr.  Schumacher  describes  the 
lately  discovered  "  Silver  Desert"  of  South 
America.  Mr.  Taylor's  "  District  School," 
the  opening  poem,  is  charmingly  illus. 
trated  by  Sol.  Eytinge.  Dr.  Holland,  in 
Topics  of  the  Time,  writes  about  "  Star 
Lecturing,"  "The  Great  Temperance 
Movement"  and  "Political  Morality." 
The  Etchings  this  month  are  enlarged 
four  pages. 

LiPPiKCOTT'8  Magazine. — The  Slay 
number  maintains  its  usual  freshness. 
"  The  New  Hyperion,"  by  Edward  Stra- 
han,  illustrated,  keeps  on  its  way,  each 
chapter  seeming  to  possess  a  special  in- 
terest  of  its  own.  "  In  a  Caravan  with 
Gerome  the  Painter,"  illustrated,  recalls 
pleasant  incidents  of  this  artist  The 
"Bluebirds  of  Spring"  is  a  charming 
poem,  breathing  the  air  of  May.  George 
MacDonald's  serial  story,  "Malcolm," 
deepens  in  interest,  and  really  captivates 
the  reader,  "A  *  Meet '  in  the  Campagna," 


describes  certain  odd  customs  of  fashion- 
able English  and  American  visitors 
abroad.  "Deshler  &  Deshler;  or,  My 
Life  as  a  Book-Agent,"  part  first,  by  Sa- 
rah Winter  Kellogg,  puts  some  very  fresh 
life  into  a  much^ibused  subject.  "  Burn- 
ing and  Burial,"  by  Fannie  li.  Feudge, 
discusses  a  subject  that  is  commanding  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  "  A  Modern  Cres- 
sida"  is  continued.  Next  comes  "The 
British  Civil  Service,"  by  Reginald  Wyn- 
ford,  and  a  Visit  to  Pasta,  the  greatest  of 
lyric  actresses,  is  described  by  R.  Davey. 
Then  comes  a  lively  paper  on  Flirts,  and  a 
Poem,  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly;  the  usual 
variety  of  Monthly  Gossip  and  Literary 
Criticism  completing  the  number,  and 
making  it  very  attractive  for  cultivated 
readers. 

"  School  and  Home,"  is  the  title  of  a 
Reading  Paper,  for  children  in  Second 
and  Third  Readers,  of  which  two  num- 
bers were  issued  last  Fall.  It  is  now  un- 
der the  management  of  Miss  D.  A.  La- 
throp.  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal 
Schol.  Many  schools  are  using  these,  or 
similar  Reading  Papers,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  the  name  of  Miss  Lathrop  Is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  articles 
will  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  ftiUj 
adapted  to  meet  just  the  wants  of  the 
pupils.  The  publishers  will  send  copies 
for  examination  to  any  teacher  who  will 
apply  for  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 
postage.  The  first  five  numbers  area!- 
ready  issued,  and  others  will  follow  in 
season  to  be  used  as  "  Examination  Pa- 
pers"  for  reading  classes  before  the  close, 
of  the  year.  The  terms  are,  one  hundrecl 
copies,  ordered  at  one  time,  $1.50;  one 
thousand  copies,  $12.50.  Address  Geo.  E. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  publishers,  89  West  Fourtli 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

School  Furniture.— We  call  altentlon 
to  the  advertisement  of  Prof.  Roberts. 
His  School  Desks,  we  understand,  give 
good  satisfaction.. 

A.  S.  Barkes  &  Co.  announce  a  Nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  SUM  Books.  S^e 
advertisement. 
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e]ll'ClT10>'  !>'  XKW  MKYICO. 

Uader  this  title  Hon.  W.  G.  Kilch,  Sec 
retary  of  the  Territory,  has  made  a  recent 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Washington,  Gen.  Eaton.  One  would 
naturally  consider  New  Mexico  about  the 
last  portion  of  our  territory  in  which  to 
find  educational  progress,  or,  indeed,  even 
any  interest  in  education.  But  the  tidal 
wave  of  civilization  moves  fast.  Neither 
the  chaotic  and  turbulent  elements  be- 
queathed to  the  territory  by  Mexico,  nor 
the  presence  of  hostile  and  nomadic 
Indian  tribes,  can  resist  its  strong  ongo- 
ings. Even  there  the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,  schools  arc  multiplying,  and  civ- 
ilization  is  crystal izing  into  the  forms 
of  other  and  older  States. 

Provision  for  a  school  fund  was  made 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1871-3. 
Tills  fund  consists  of  So  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  tax  on  property,  a  poll-tax  of  $1.00 
on  every  mal3  citizen  abo^'c  the  age  of  21 
years,  and  any  surplus  of  more  than 
$500  in  the  treasurj-  of  any  county  after 
paying  the  current  expenses  of  such 
county." 

Statistics  of  the  pa^t  year  show  138 
public  and  2(1  private  schools— an  in- 
crease  of  120  for  1873.  Reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  grammar  in  41,  geography  in  34, 
and  liistory  in  17.  Other  higher  branch- 
es are  also  taught  In  a  few. 

In  Silver  City,  Grant  Co.,  say.s  the  Re- 
port, "the  l.iilie<  have  formed  an  iduca- 


tlonal  society,  have  raised  a  fund  of 
$1,400,  and  express  a  determination  to 
increase  it  to  $3,500.  They  have  also 
adopted  plans  for  a  brick  school-house, 
30x40  feet  on  the  ground,  and  we  doubt 
not  they  will  carry  their  enterprise  to 
completion.  God  bless  the  ladies  I  A 
subscription  is  also  out  in  Lincoln  for 
the  same  noble  purpose.'' 

"Doubtless,"  continues  the  Report, 
"  there  are  other  enterprises  of  a  similar 
character  in  other  enterprising  towns,  of 
which  mention  has  not  been  made.  In 
\Qry  many  districts  the  use  of  a  school 
room  is  donated ;  in  others  rented  for  a 
moderate  sum.  In  Dona  Ana  and  Grant 
counties  the  supervisors  of  public  schools 
donate  their  per  diem  allowed  b}'  law.  to 
the  school  fund." 

There  are  supposed  to  be  in  New  Mex- 
ico nearly  23,000  children  of  school  age, 
of  whom,  however,  nearly  16,000  do  not 
yet  attend  school,  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity-. 

We  further  learn  from  the  Report  that 
five  of  the  private  schools  are  convents, 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
"Sisters of  Loretto,"  with  an  attendance  of 
540  pupils,  120  of  whom  are  poor  and 
receive  free  tuition.  They  have  21  teach- 
ers and  an  income  of  $12,000.  There  are 
three  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
"Christian  Brothers"  (Catholic),  two  of 
which  have  an  attendance  of  180  pupils, 
10  teachers  and  an  income  of  $5,450. 
There  isi  nUo  a  Je^'uit  school  at  Al])u- 
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querquc.  Two  Presbyterian  Mission 
schools  are  reported,  with  an  attendance 
of  80  pupils  and  three  teachers.  Tuition 
generally  free.  There  is  also  one  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Mission  school,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  80  pupils,  two  teachers,  and 
an  income  of  $700. 

These  and  other  private  schools  teach 
both  the  common  and  higher  English  and 
Spanish  branches,  and  it  is  believed  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  educating  teach- 
ers. Some  of  them,  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe,  are  model  schools. 

PUEBLO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  five,  two  of  which 
are  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, but  are  managed  in  no  spirit  of 
sectarianism,  are  open  to  all  who  apply, 
and  are  exciting  a  growing  interest. 
Twelve  hundred  dollars  of  the  fund  is 
contributed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
and  $2,800  by  the  General  Government 

The  Secretary  wisely  says  that  the  man- 
ifest  need  for  the  public  schools  is  a  uni- 
form system  throughout  the  Territory — a 
central  authority  to  establish  some  gen- 
eral plan,  embodied  in  printed  form,  for 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

Of  the  people,  he  writes  that  it  is  sim- 
ple justice  to  say  they  are  as  a  class  kind, 
hospitable,  industrious,  tractable,  and  law 
abiding,  and  in  point  of  morals  and  in- 
tegrity will  compare  favorably  with  very 
many  who  have  enjoyed  much  greater 
advantages.   He  says: 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  entirely 
anomalous  condition  of  the  people  and 
territory,  when  compared  with  any  other 
state  or  territory  in  the  Union,  and  that 
the  power  has  not  in  all  cases  been  vouch- 
safed to  human  wisdom  to  eradicate  the 
abuses  of  years  in  a  day.  New  Mexico, 
before  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States, 
had  been  utterly  neglected  for  generations 
by  the  government  of  old  Mexico  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  its  material  pros- 
perity and  social  advancement;  and  that 
the  people  were  only  cognizant  of  a  su- 
perior power  as  indicated  in  the  presence 
of  exacting  revenue  officers,  or  the  re- 
cruiting sergeants,  incident  to  the  chaotic 
and  turbulent  state  of  a  government  beset 
with  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions 


which,  in  effect,  were  of  course  most  par. 
alyzing  to  productive  industries,  exhaust- 
ing to  accumulated  resources,  and  which 
made  even  existence  itself  problematic. 
In  those  times,  self-preservation,  the  first 
law  of  nature,  became  the  chief  thought 
in  the  family  circle,  and  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  with  each  family.  There  was 
no  time,  opportunity  or  impulse  for  social 
or  intellectual  improvement,  nor  had 
there  been  for  generations.  Such  in  brief 
was  the  condition  in  which  the  govern* 
.ment  found  the  people  at  the  time  the 
territory  became  part  of  the  Republic. 
They  were  and  likewise  continued  to  be 
for  a  long  time  beset  on  all  sides  by  hos- 
tile and  nomadic  Indian  tribes,  embodi- 
ments of  all  the  villainies  incident  to  un- 
regenerate  man;~and,  also,  with  not  a 
few  of  the  outlaws,  hair  brained  and 
graceless  set,  ever  present  on  the  frontier 
of  an  advancing  American  civilization. 
Scarce  had  the  Government,  through  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  made  an 
impression  toward  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  when  followed  the  rebellion,  threat- 
ening the  integrity  and  life  of  the  nation; 
during  which  event,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
they  remained  true  to  the  Flag  and  cheer- 
fViUy  contributed  their  quota  of  patriotic 
citizens  towards  the  defence  of  her  soil 
and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
This  event,  of  course,  still  farther  kept 
education  and  progress  in  abeyance. 

"  Under  the  protection  which  they  have 
enjoyed  from  the  government,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
freedom  from  oppression  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, and  the  resultant  prosperity, 
they  are  coming  to  think  of  those  mat- 
ters calculated  to  better  their  condition 
in  life,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  Dda- 
cation." 

A  GIGANTIC  RELIC. 

In  the  year  1845  there  was  found,  at 
Newburg,  on  the  Hudson,  the  largest  per- 
fect skeleton  of  a  mastodon  which  has 
yet  been  exhumed  on  this  continent  The 
summer  had  been  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry.  Many  small  lacustrine  deposits  had 
been  exposed  by  the  droughty  and  the 
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firmers  had  industriously  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  remove  these  rich  beds 
of  fertility  to  their  tillage-lands  and  fields. 

The  drought  at  last  laid  bare  one  of 
these  deposits  in  a  bog  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  N.  Brewster,  a  spot  that  had  never 
been  known  to  become  dry  before.  Mr. 
Brewster  at  once  summoned  his  men  to 
remove  the  deposit,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  his  fieMs  and  farm-yards.  One  day, 
toward  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mcr,  these  laborers  struck  a  hard  sub- 
stance. Some  said  it  was  "  a  rock  oth- 
ers, a  "log;"  others,  jestingl}',  "a  mam- 
moth." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Brewster 
went  with  his  laborers  to  tlic  field,  and 
found  the  supposed  rock  or  log  to  be  an 
immense  bone.  The  men  began  digging, 
full  of  eager  curiosity,  and  exposed  to 
view  the  massive  skull  and  long  white 
tusks  of  a  mastodon.  These  tusks  were 
of  such  immense  size  and  lengtli  as  to 
cause  the  most  wonderful  reports  to  go 
flying  about  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
draw  the  good  people  of  Newburg  in 
crowds  to  the  place.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  masto- 
don was  embedded  in  the  peat,  ^heerpoles 
and  tackles  were  obtained,  and,  amid  ex- 
citement, cheering,  and  many  cautions, 
the  bones  of  the  monster  were  raised  from 
the  bed  where  they  had  lain  no  one  can 
tell  how  many  thousand  years. 

Two  days  were  occupied  in  these  inter- 
esting  labors.  The  relics  drew  to  them 
an  immense  number  of  people  from  the 
snrroimding  country.  Beneath  the  pelvic 
bones  of  this  mastodon  were  foimd  five 
or  six  bushels  of  broken  twigs,  which 
evidently  had  constitftted  the  animaPs 
last  meal.  He  had  undoubtedly  been 
mired  while  attempting  to  cross  this  bog, 
and  in  this  manner  perished.  These 
twigs  were  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  lengtli.  They 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  willow, 
linden,  and  maple  trees. 

This  skeleton  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  Warren  Museum,  Boston, 
and  is  the  largest  one  of  the  Mastodon 
giganteiis  ever  discovered  on  the  continent. 


By  its  side,  in  way  of  contrast,  is  the 
frame  of  the  elephant  Pizarro,  the  largest 
ever  brought  to  this  country.  The  skele- 
ton of  the  Mcutodon  giganteus  will  not  fail 
to  cause  the  visitor  to  start  back  in  awe, 
and  he  will  be  hardly  able  to  suppress 
that  adjective  of  fools,  "Impossible!" 
It  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  thirty-four  feet 
in  length,  from  the  tips  of  the  tusks  to 
the  extremity  of  its  tail.  Its  trunk  is 
seventeen  feet  in  length.  The  animal 
must  have  weighed  more  than  20,000 
pounds! 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  many 
years  ago  this  creature  may  have  lived. 
What  marvelous  scenes  must  have  passed 
before  its  eyes  in  its  wanderings !  What 
gigantic  forests ;  what  noble  water-cours- 
es; what  luxurious  vegetation;  what 
strange  animals  may  have  been  its  com- 
panions— ^species  that  passed  away  long 
before  civilization  brought  its  destructive 
weapons  to  the  Western  shores!  Was 
man,  too,  its  contemporary ;  if  so,  how 
humiliating  to  intellectual  pride  is  the 
oblivion  that  consigns  to  conjecture  and 
mystery  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  I— -Popular  Science  Monthly. 

EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITT. 

The  special  aim  of  education  is  to  trans- 
mit to  the  child  the  sum  of  those  habits 
to  which  he  is  to  conform  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  of  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  indispensable  for  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling ;  and  it  must 
begin  by  developing  in  the  pupil  the  fac 
ulties  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
these  habits  and  this  knowledge  his  own. 
It  teaches  the  child  to  speak,  to  move 
about,  to  look,  to  use  his  senses,  to  hear,  ., 
to  understand,  to  Judge,  to  love.  But 
now  the  influence  of  education,  opposed 
as  it  is  to  that  of  heredity,  is  so  great, 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  of  itself  alone  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  moral  and  psycho- 
logical likeness  between  children  and 
parents.  If  heredity  determined  irresis- 
tibly and  infallibly  in  the  descendants 
the  essential  characters  of  their  ancestors' 
personality,  education  would  be  super0u^- 
ous.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that  edu-. 
cation,  a  long,  watchful,  laborious  train- 
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ing,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  call  forth 
and  perfect  in  the  child  the  development 
of  aptitudes  and  mental  qualities,  we 
must  conclude  that  heredity  acts  only  a 
secondary  part  in  the  wonderful  genesis 
of  the  moral  indiyldual.  The  argument 
is  unassailable.  That  hereditary  influ- 
ences make  their  mark  in  predispositions, 
in  fixed  tendencies,  it  were  unscientific  to 
4deny;  but  yet  it  would  be  inexact  to  pre- 
itend  that  they  implicitly  contain  the 
ifoture  states  of  the  psychical  being,  and 
determine  its  evolution. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Balloon  KxpedltloR  In  Henth  of  tlie  Pole. 

The  failure  of  all  North  Pole  cxpedi- 
tlons  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Arctic 
it!gions  has  stimulated  the  Aeronautic 
Society  of  Paris  to  attempt  an  Arctic 
balloon  voyage.  Extravagant  as  the  no- 
tion may  appear,  it  is  not  more  extrava- 
gant than  Professor  Wise's  project  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon.  One 
advantage  of  an  aerial  North  Pole  voy- 
age  is  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas 
from  the  balloon  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  quite  feasible  to  con- 
struct a  balloon  which  will  last  a  three 
vi&oiiths'  voyage.  Another  advantage  is 
(the  4U[>sence  of  darkness  in  the  Northern 
ve^ions.   If  the  balloon  leaves  in  the 
:«unim&r  time  the  sun  will  illumine  the 
'heavens  during  the  whole  trip.  Then, 
again,  the  permanency  in  the  direction  of 
■  the  winds  around  the  region  of  the  North 
Pole  would  be  another  point  in  favor  of 
•~a  trip  to  the  North  Pole  over  that  across 
the  Atlantic.   The  size  of  that  proposed 
•  balloon  is  fixed  at  about  18,000  cubic  me- 
UCfis.  \\  Id  calculated  to  carry  ten  men, 
three  months'  provisions,  apart  from  the 
lialla.st,  a  number  of  instruments,  an 
anchor  and  ti  dragging  rope,  whicli  will 
touch  the  ground  should  the  balloon  sink 
too  near  the  earth.  An  ingenious  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  made  to  prevent  the 
balloon  from  rising  higher  than  800  me- 
ters, or  about  2,500  feet.   The  boat  of  the 
balloon  is  to  be  lined  with  sheep  skins 
and  heated  with  lamps,  so  that  oven  if 
tlie  temperature  should  fall  to  ;>2  ilogrces 


below  zero  on  the  outside,  it  will  be  3  de- 
grees above  zero  inside.  A  vessel  is  to 
carr}'  the  men,  the  balloon  and  the  ingre- 
dients for  the  manufacture  of  the  ntces- 
sary  amount  of  gas,  to  about  the  86th  de- 
gree of  latitude.  This  will  leave  a  trip 
of  about  300  miles  to  the  North  Pole  for 
the  balloon  to  accomplish ;  and  the  voy- 
age there  and  back  could  be  made  m 
twenty  days.  Everything,  however,  is  to 
be  prepared  for  a  full  three  month*s  trip. 
The  enterprise  is  exciting  unusual  inter- 
est among  the  scieiltific  men  of  Europe, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  tlie  most  wonder- 
ful schemes  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
mind. 

THE  BOY  AeA881Z. 

CHAPTER  II.— HIS  VACATIONS. 

So  far  we  have  seen  how  the  young 
Louis  spent  his  time  before  he  began  to 
go  to  school.  He  watched  tlie  birds,  made 
friends  with  the  butterflies,  and  went 
fishing.  Certainly,  he  must  have  had  a 
verj'  fine  time.  His  life  was  one  long  ei- 
cursion  in  the  woods  and  by  the  lak<». 
He  spent  the  whole  time  out-of-doors  and 
in  watching  what  was  going  on  in  tk 
air,  on  tlic  ground,  or  under  the  waters. 
Perhaps  you  think  he  must  have  been  m 
idle  boy.  Not  at  all.  He  worked  hard, 
and  tramped  many  a  mile  merely  to  find 
and  examine  something  new  in  the  way 
of  bugs,  birds,  or  fishes.  It  was  a  play- 
day  time,  but  he  did  not  play  after  the 
fashion  of  boys  generally,  for  he  was  ei- 
ceedingly  busy  learning  how  each  bird 
built  her  nest,  and  where  certain  flowers 
grew,  what  insects  lived  in  the  trees,  and 
which  fish  hid  in  the  deep  pools,  or  sTvam 
through  the  shallows  where  the  rccds 
grew  out  of  the  water  and  the  kingfisher 
sat  motionless  on  the  willow  tree. 

When  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Uicnuc 
it  did  not  seem  any  very  great  hardship- 
Had  he  not  been  studying  all  his  life ? 
Not  out  of  books,  to  be  sure,  but  out  of  a 
great  and  splendid  picture  book  as  big  as 
the  whole  world.  He  had  read  but  one 
page,  and  that  page  only  included  the 
country  round  his  home  on  the  Lake  of 
Neuohatcl;  still,  it  was  better  than  anv 
story  book,  because  it  was  all  real  and 
I  true. 


The  Boy 

Bieniie  is  a  pleasant  town  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  This  lake  is 
flotaller  than  the  Lake  of  Neiichatel,  and 
is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  so 
that  when  Louis  went  to  this  place  to 
school  he  did  not  move  very  far  away 
ffom  his  old  home  in  Mottier.  What  he 
did  at  the  school  is  more  than  we  know. 
We  can  be  sure  he  was  not  idle,  for  at  tlie 
end  of  the  four  years  that  he  spent  there 
he  was  counted  one  of  of  the  best  schol- 
ars in  the  whole  school. 

How  cx>uld  that  be  ?  A  boy  who  likes 
to  fish  so  much  seldom  makes  a  good 
scholar.  Yes;  but  you  must  see  that 
with  all  his  love  for  fishing,  boating,  and 
roaming  ihrou^rli  the  woods,  he  was  a 
student.  If  he  li:ul  spent  days  in  drifting 
about  ui  his  Ixiat  it  was  because  he  was 
studying  t!io  t.s  les  and  teaching  himself 
to  observe  and  to  understand  quickly 
what  things  meant  when  he  saw  them 
happen.  In  learning  the  names  of  all 
the  birds  he  had  taught  himself  to  re. 
member  things,  and  in  catching  butter- 
flies  he  taught  his  eyes  and  his  fingers 
how  to  work  quickly  and  surely.  Of 
course,  such  a  boy  took  to  books  easily 
and  got  on  twice  as  fast  as  a*stupid  boy 
who  had  never  noticed  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  nest  of  a  barn-swallow  and  a 
robin  redbreast. 

The  school  at  Hiennc  had  vacations 
just  as  our  schools  do  here,  and  Louis 
made  the  most  of  them.  His  father  had 
moved  away  from  Mottier,  and  had  taken 
a  house  at  a  place  called  Orbe  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Keuchatel.  Here 
Louis  went  to  spend  his  vacations.  It 
was  away  ftrom  the  lake  and  up  a  narrow 
valley  between  the  mountains.  The  Jura 
Mountains  crowd  close  up  to  the  narrow 
river  that  flows  through  the  place,  and 
the  town  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  steep 
hills  and  rocky  cliffs. 

He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  explore  the 
country  round  about,  and  every  day  was 
spent  in  watching  the  birds  and  insects, 
and  examining  the  flowers.  As  he  grew 
older  he  found  that  the  birds  and  plants 
could  not  always  tell  him  all  he  wished 
to  know  about  themselves,  and  he  began 
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to  study  the  books  that  had  been  printed 
about  such  things.  His  vacations  were 
for  rest  and  play,  and  instead  of  that  he 
took  up  Natural  History  in  all  its  branch- 
es, and  worked  away  harder  than  ever  at 
flnding  out  everything  he  could  about 
birds,  plants,  and  fishes. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  young  clergy- 
man in  Orbe  who  liked  such  studies,  and 
Louis  made  arrangements  to  study  with 
this  Rev.  Mr.  Fivaz.  AVith  Mr.  Fivaz  for 
a  master,  Louis  took  up  Botany,  and  day 
after  day  they  roamed  through  the  fields 
and  over  the  hills,  examining  every  plant 
that  came  in  their  way,  learning  its  name, 
comparing  it  with  other  plants,  picking 
it  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  was  made,  and 
finding  out  all  there  was  to  be  known 
about  it.  When  it  rained  and  the  walk- 
ing was  bad,  Louis  w^ent  to  Mr.  Fivaz's 
house  and  together  they  went  through 
the  books  on  such  matters,  studying  hard 
from  morning  till  night. 

And  all  this  w^as  in  vacation  time,  when 
Louis  was  fi*ee  to  play  with  tlie  other  boys 
in  the  streets  of  Orbe,  or  to  do  nothing  at 
all  if  he  felt  so  inclined.  He  certainly 
was  not  so  inclined,  and  during  the  four 
years  he  was  at  school  at  Bienne,  he  spent 
every  day  ot  his  vacations  in  hard  study 
with  his  Mend  and  tutor  Mr.  Fivaz.  Not 
plants  alone,  for  Louis  was  so  much  inter- 
ested that  he  learned  very  quickly,  and 
he  was  soon  ready  to  take  up  other  natu- 
ral sciences.  Geography  proved  to  be 
wonderfully  easy.  Had  he  not  seen 
islands  and  capes,  continents,  peninsulas, 
and  all  the  other  divisions  of  land  and 
water  in  miniature,  all  about  the  lakes  ? 
and  as  for  mountains  and  hills,  had  he 
not  seen  them  all  his  life  ? 
>  Not  far  away  from  Orbe  stands  a  fine 
mountain,  almost  as  high  as  Mount  Wash- 
ington in  New  Hampshire,  and  known  as 
the  Dent  de  Vanlion.  No  wonder  they 
called  it  the  "Tooth  of  Vanlion."  It  was 
like  a  sharp  tusk,  pointed  and  hard,  and 
almost  as  steep  as  the  wall  of  a  house. 
Were  it  not  that  there  was  a  grassy  slope 
on  one  side,  tlie  venturesome  Louis  could 
not  have  climbed  to  the  very  top,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bare,  windy  summit. 

The  great  picture-book  of  the  world  lay 
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wide  open  hifore  him,  an  J  it  ^ccmeil  as  if 
he  could  read  a  dozen  great  pages  at  once. 
At  his  feet  and  far  below  him  ran  the 
winding  Valley  of  the  Orbe,  with  the 
crooked  river  looking  like  a  linen  thread 
spread  over  the  green  carpet  of  the  grassy 
meadows.  Behind  him  stood  the  stony 
pcak.s  of  the  Jura  stretching,  mountain 
beyond  mountain,  far  away  into  France. 

To  the  southwest,  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Joux,  he  could  sec  the  little  mountain 
lake  of  the  Joux,  and  towards  the  south- 
cast  he  could  see  tlie  blue  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Far  away  to  the  east 
was  a  more  wonderful  sight  than  all, — 
the  Alps,  the  snow  mountains.  He  never 
tired  of  looking  at  them,  and  learned  to 
call  them  by  name,  from  the  beautiful 
Jungfrau  to  tlie  north,  far  round  to  the 
glorious  Mount  Blanc,  noblest  mountain 
of  them  all.  How  the  snow.flelds  glist- 
ened in  the  sun !  He  could  trace  the 
great  ice  rivers — the  glaciers—as  they 
wound  down  the  rocky  valleys.  He  saw 
the  clouds  drift  over  the  sharp  peaks  and 
almost  fancied  he  could  see  the  tiny  puffs 
of  white  smoke  that  showed  where  the 
avalanches  rushed  in  thundering  crash 
into  the  echoing  valley's.  He  could  not  j 
really  sec  them,  for  he  was  too  far  away ; 
but  lie  made  up  his  mind  he  would  see 
them  some  day,  and  that  when  he  was  a 
man  he  would  cross  the  great  ice-rivers 
and  sec  the  real  glacier.swith  their  moun- 
tains  of  blue  ice  and  strange  heaps  of 
rolling  stones. 

Sometimes  he  stayed  on  the  Dent  de 
Vanlion  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
he  saw  the  snow  mountains  turn  to  fire  in 
the  setting  sun.  First,  the  white  snow 
began  to  blush  and  look  warm;  then  the 
rocks  became  ruddy;  in  a  few  moments 
the  white  Jungfrau  was  like  achcrr^^and 
Mont  Blanc  became  as  a  rose  whose  heart 
was  on  fire.  How  the  mountains  blushed 
and  glowed  and  bloomed  into  splendid 
color!  This  was  the  alpen  glow, — the 
evening  dress-parade  of  the  snow  peaks. 
Then  the  color  faded  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  mountains  stood  out  blue 
and  cold  against  the  purple  sky,  where 
the  yellow  moon  rose  above  the  sharp 
peaks  in  such  splendor. 


Truly,  the  world  was  a  great  and  nota 
ble  picture-book,  and  when  he  became  a 
man  he  meant  to  study  it  and  learn  H 
read  every  one  of  \\a  rocky  pages. 

>i     SEX  »  EDrCiTIO>'. 

[The  Ueviewer  below  pushes  Dr.ClarkeV 
view  further  than  he  would  himself  it 
may  be  presumed. — Bdr.\ 

"Dr.  E.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Matcriu 
Medica  at  Harvard,  the  American  Cam- 
bridge, has  published  an  able,  quiet  little 
book,  founded  on  an  unusually  great  ex- 
perience of  this  subject,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, circulating  very  rapidly  among  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  mana- 
gers of  national  schools,  both  in  AmericH 
and  England.  Much  of  it  needs  to  be 
discussed  rather  in  a  medical  Journal 
than  in  one  like  the  Spectator^  as  being 
too  strictly  professional  for  everybody'^ 
reading,  but  tlie  results  at  which  the  doc- 
tor arrives  may  be  stated  anywhere.  His 
argument  is,  in  part,  no  doubt  based  on 
special  American  experience,  but  most  of 
it  is  universal,  and  w  ill  well  desen'C  the 
attention  of  the  more  fervid  advocates  of 
what  is  called  the  Women's  Rights  Motc- 
j  ment.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  deny  in  any 
way  the  equality  of  the  male  and  female 
brain,  indeed,  he  asserts  it  with  rather 
more  energy  than  Europeans  will  be  will- 
ing to  allow.  He  denies,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  that  there  is  any  difference  of 
mental  capacity  at  all  l>ctween  the  sexes, 
—holds  that  girls  naight,  as  far  as  succesis 
is  concerned,  be  educated  not  only  as  well 
as  boys,  but  in  precisely  the  same  things. 
A  girl  can  stud\',  say  Euclid,  as  hard  as  a 
boy,  and  i)ossibly  with  more  success. 
Only  if  she  studies  it  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  she  really  works 
as  her  comrade  works,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  steadily  and  persistently,  she 
will  pay  for  her  success  a  tremendous 
physiological  price.  She  will,  if  she 
does  not  lose  her  health,  as  she  will  do  in 
most  cases  about  two  years  after  her  edu- 
cation has  terminated,  lose  her  right  of 
maternity,  or — and  this  is  the  more  im^ 
portant  point — will  produce  a  breed  oi 
children  all  nerv  es  and  troubles,  who  will 
never,  from  wont  of  physical  stamina. 
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taite  their  proper  place  in  life.  Already 
it  is  painful  to  doctors  from  New  Eng- 
land to  travel  in  *Noya  Scotia,  and  watch 
the  bright,  healthy,  cherry-cheeked  little 
animals,  who  may  not  have  half  the  pre- 
cocious intelligence  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  but  who  will  be  as  strong  as  if 
they  had  lived  in  England  all  their  lives, 
and  who,  we  may  add,  like  other  barba- 
rous races,  may  one  day  teach  their  su- 
periors that  the  world  is  not  governed  by 
brains,  but  by  physical  power.  Putieh's 
amusing  sketch  of  the  strong  lout  of  ten 
who  tells  his  clever  schoolfellow,  "  I  can't 
talk  French,  but  I  can  punch  your  head," 
has  a  substratum  of  bitter  truth  under- 
neath the  Jest.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
study,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  which 
women  have  to  fear,  but  the  method  and 
the  time  of  study.  Boys  can  persistently 
study  on  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  for 
six  hours  a  day,  and  if  they  have  good 
diet  and  plenty  of  exercise  will  not  phys- 
ically  suffer ;  but  girls  should  stop  heavy 
intellectual  work  from  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
and  either  cease  to  work  altogether,  or 
weak  half-time,  or,  setting  aside  a  rather 
absurd  and  thorougly  injurious  conven- 
tionality, work  only  when  they  know 
themselves  to  be  in  full  health  for  work- 
ing.  If  they  do  not,  they  themselves  will 
not  have  the  full  intellectual  benefit  of 
their  labor,  will  pay  heavily  in  health, 
and  will  rear  a  sickly  race,  who  will  be 
all  nerves,  fretfulness,  and  irritability,  and, 
as  a  normal  rule  tendinsr  towards  stupid- 
ity. 

"  That  is  the  normal  rule,  stated  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  of  course  more  plainly;  and 
though  we  suspect  he  is  speaking  of  an 
abnormal  race  mainly,  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  who  is  injured  by  climate  and  by 
a  peculiar  diet  at  least  as  much  as  by  any 
system  of  education,  still  every  one  de- 
voted to  education  will  read  his  book  with 
profit,  and,  we  think,  more  or  less  convic- 
tion. It  is  with  his  results,  however,  that 
we  have  to  deal ;  and  these,  if  accepted, 
would  revolutionize  almost  every  modern 
attempt  to  equal  education,— -would,  for 
example,  abolish  mixed  classes  altogether, 
OS  no  school  could  have  two  set?  of  work- 
ing  hours;  won  Id  knock  tixe  Cambridge 


examinations  on  the  head,  enforcing 
severe  labor  Just  at  the  wrong  time  of 
life;  and  would  substitute  for  all  our 
present  arrangements  for  educating  girls 
by  hard  work  up  to  fifteen,  a  mild,  fitful, 
and  semi  voluntary  education  up  to  nine- 
teen, after  which  thorough  education  may 
begin  again,  to  be  coutinued  as  long  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  It  follows  that 
women's  education  must  be  totally  separ- 
ate from  men's,  that  no  competition  be- 
tween the  sexes  can  be  allowed,  and  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  no  thorough  ed- 
ucation can  be  given  to  women  at  all.  If 
they  cannot  study  until  they  are  married 
they  will  not  study  till  they  are  forty,  at 
which  time  the  disposition  both  of  men 
and  women  towards  study  has  greatly  di- 
minished. Of  course,  a  class,  and  a  large 
.class,  of  women  will  study  all  the  same, 
as,  for  instance,  teachers;  but  after  all, 
one  main  end  of  education  is  to  produce 
a  continuing  and  therefore  accumulative 
civilization,  an  hereditary  disjposition  to- 
wards culture,  and  any  system  which  is 
successful  only  with  spinsters,  even  if 
they  take  to  teaching,  is  in  great  part  ste- 
rile. It  does  good  to  one  generation,  but 
not  to  all  generations,  and  is  compara- 
tively useless.  That  will  be  denied,  we 
know,  in  a  shoal  of  letters ;  but  anybody 
who  marks  the  difference  between  the 
lower  class  in  Scotland,  where  education 
has  lasted  two  hundred  years,  and  the 
lower  class  in  Essex,  where  men  of  the 
same  race  have  been  educated  for  only 
one  generation,  will  know  that  it  is  true. 

"  And  this  brings  us  to  the  only  remedy 
which  those  who  believe  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
at  the  same  time  believe  in  female  educa- 
tion, will  be  likely  to  accept,  or  even  con- 
sider. His  remedy,  the  separate  educa- 
tion of  each  girl  according  very  much  to 
her  own  will,  would  not  work,  and  would 
be  wholly  fatal  to  collegiate  life  of  any 
kind.  But  has  it  ever  been  fairly  proved 
that  Mr.  Chadwick*s  theory  —  once  so 
widely  discussed,  and  in  our  experience 
so  tr«e,  that  half-time  teaching  was,  for 
boys,  so  much  more  valuable  than  whole  • 
time  teaching— is,  if  applied  a  little  later 
in  life,  wholly  groundless  ?  Is  it  not  po**- 
j  slble  for  )>oth  i^xe"*,  hut  more  especially 
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for  girls,  to  make  the  quality  of  tcHching 
mere  valuable  than  the  quantity,  or  even 
than  the  energy,  of  teaching?  We  be- 
lieve it  is.  "We  know  that  it  answers  in 
the  best  schools  for  young  lads,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should 
not  answer  in  good  schools  for  young 
women.  Half-time  is  more  expensive, 
more  troublesome,  and,  with  very  lazy 
people,  less  satisfactory,  but  with  the  only 
classes  who  really  benefit  by  protracted 
education  it  might  be  productive  of  the 
best  result.  Nothing  whatever  is  gained 
by  driving  a  clever  lad  six  hours  a  day 
till  he  is  made  stupid  by  the  pressure, 
and  with  girls  the  system  is  not  only  neg- 
atively useless,  but  very  often  positively 
injurious.  If  girls  are  to  be  thoroughly 
educated — and  this  is  one  of  tlie  women's 
rights  to  which  we  cordially  adhere — a 
little  common-sense  must  be  displayed  in 
the  method  of  education ;  and  that  com- 
mon-sense is  likely,  after  a  little  while, 
and  under  an  eager  competition,  to  be  as 
wanting  in  England  as  in  America, where, 
by  the  testimony  of  so  many  tutors  and 
so  many  physiologists,  a  distinct  lack  of 
sense  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  doctors 
is  visibly  affecting  one  of  the  picked  races 
of , mankind,  the  true  Yankee,  who  has 
governed  and  taught  till  now,  but  is  giv- 
ing  place  to  his  fuller-blooded,  but  indef- 
initely inferior  Western  brother.  One 
Adams  is  worth,  for  governing  purposes, 
shall  we  say  five  tons  or  five  hundred 
tons  of  Andrew  Johnsons  ? — ^but  it  is  not 
an  Adams  which  female  education,  if  so 
hotly  pressed  in  girlhood,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce, but  an  etiolated,  rickety  man,  with 
no  digestion,  feeble  nerves,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  morbid  activity,  rather  than  to 
genuine  power  of  brain."— /><?nfZ<?/i  Spec- 
tator 

 •  

STATE  BOOK-CLUBS. 

It  is  always  an  advantage,  when  one 
has  a  tlieory  to  maintain,  to  have  some 
real  and  actual  field  for  displaying  its 
practical  application ;  and  if  there  is  no 
such  field,  then  by  all  means  invent  one. 
A  new  Atlantis  must  answer  if  the  old 
one  is  unserviceable;  Utopia  must  be  dis- 
covered if  there  really  is  no  Topi  a. 


Carlyle  has  called  America  the  paradise 
of  political  economists,  because  there 
they  could  make  their  doctrines  take  leg- 
islative shape  in  the  most  good-natared 
manner  imaginable;  and  makers  of  pa- 
per republics  find  South  America  a  virgin 
field.  We  wish  to  exercise  a  similar  right 
in  applying  our  theory  of  town  libraries, 
and  by  right  of  eminent  domain  seize 
upon  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose  and 
annex  it  to  Etery  Saturday,  We  choose 
Rhode  Island  for  very  simple  reasons: 
its  people  are  intelligent,  and  the  State  is 
of  a  handy  size.  We  suspect,  and  hon- 
estly tell  the  reader  so  at  the  outset,  that 
our  theory  would  break  down  if  applied 
suddenly  to  a  more  extended  piece  of 
ground,  and  then  the  latest  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  is  at  hand  with  conveni- 
ent statistics.  We  stop  a  bit  at  this  point 
to  notice  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
forked-radish  little  commonwealth.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  it  calls  itself;  it  has  its  two 
capitals,  and  so  by  some  analogous  law 
we  presume  it  has  its  double-headed  Re> 
port  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

A  more  important  reason  for  our  selec- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  is  in  our  entire  ig- 
norance of  what  the  several  towns  have 
done  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries.  Very  likely,  if  we  knew, 
we  should  have  to  annex  some  other 
State,  and  w^c  know  of  no  one  so  handy 
to  our  office,  and  so  portable.  The  scheme, 
then,  w^hich  we  propose,  as  soon  as  we 
have  received  our  commission  as  dicta- 
tor, Ls  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
lending  libraries  in  connection  with  the 
public-school  system. 

The  statutes  of  Rhode  Island  provide 
that  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars 
annuhlly  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  pitblic 
funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
apportioned  amongst  the  various  towns 
according  to  the  number  of  chil  .lren  and 
of  school  districts,  but  that  no  town  shall 
receive  its  proportion  until  it  has  provid- 
ed an  equal  sum  by  taxing  its  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  «5ystem  of  public  libraries,  to  mnke  an 
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appropriatioDy  based  upon  the  same  cen- 
sus, of  say  twenty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally; to  be  appropriated,  however,  in 
those  towns  only  which  maintain  a  high 
school,  and  with  similar  provision  that 
such  towns  shall  raise  an  equal  amount 
before  receiving  the  State  appropriation. 
The  money  given  by  the  town  may  be  for 
books,  but  it  must  be  iirst  for  the  addi- 
tional pa3rment  of  some  person,  presum- 
ably the  high-school  master,  w!io  shall 
act  as  librarian,  and  for  the  proper  shelter 
and  care  of  the  books.  The  town,  when 
it  has  made  these  provisions,  may  proceed 
also  to  buy  books  with  the  money  raised 
which  remains  unexpended,  and  these 
purchases  and  all  expenditure  of  money 
must  be  by  the  librarian  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  three  citizens, 
elected  at  the  town  meeting,  without  dis. 
tinction  of  sex. 

The  towns  which  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  State  are 
now  ready  to  receive  the  Stale  aid;  they 
have  fitted  a  room  in  each  high  school 
building  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of 
books,  and  have  provided  for  the  proper 
care  and  superintendence ;  they  have  in 
some  cases  found  money  still  remaining 
in  their  hands  which  they  have  ready  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  The  State  now 
prepares  to  do  its  promised  share.  The 
twenty  thousand  dollars  which  has  been 
voted  is  not  subject,  in  specified  sums,  to 
the  order  of  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
towns  that  have  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions, but  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
a  selected  list  of  books,  made  by  a  special 
officer  appointed  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  advice  of  a  small  commission  selected 
by  the  governor  or  dictator  from  the  most 
worthy  citizens  of  the  State.  These  books 
are  put  into  one  uniform  binding  of  sheep, 
stamped  with  the  State  seal,  and  contain 
the  proper  labels  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  showing  to  what  town  library  they 
are  sent  and  how  long  they  are  to  remain. 
For  here  comes  in  the  peculiar  feature 
of  our  scheme.  The  State  does  not  pro- 
pose to  give  books  to  a  town  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  growing  library,  but  to  lend 
from  its  own  stock  of  books  a  certain 
number  equivalent  in  value  to  the  appro- 


prialion  due,  those  books  to  remain  say 
for  one  year,  and  then  to  be  returned  to 
tlie  central  libraiy,  whence  tiiey  will  be 
sent  out  to  other  towns,  and  their  place> 
filled  with  other  books. 

By  this  method  the  Slate,  ^electing  by 
the  aid  of  its  wisest  counsellors  books  of 
permanent  value,  distributes  them  among 
its  towns  for  the  free  use  of  the  people, 
and  every  year  provides  a  new  collection, 
'  so  that  the  same  books  may  be  lent  in 
!  succession  to  the  several  towns  until  they 
are  quite  used  up.  The  towns  meanwhile 
may  have  their  more  permanent  libraries, 
and  may  indeed,  where  certain  books  have 
proved  very  popular  and  desirable,  obtain 
those  very  books  of  the  Stale  when  the 
time  of  their  loan  has  expired,  or  replace 
the  copies  with  fresher  ones.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune in  all  our  prevailing  systems  that 
permanence  is  sought,  and  not  elasticity 
and  variety,  in  the  establishment  of  free 
town  libraries.  ^  The  central  office,  by  it? 
records  and  by  its  communication  with 
the  several  tow^n  libraries,  could  select 
the  books  every  year  with  greater  care, 
and  could  stimulate  by  its  wise  choice 
the  taste  for  good  reading. — Exiery  Sa.tnr- 
day. 

 •  

The  PrnMlAH  C«niai4m-8chool  Systcat  compared 
with  the  Aaerieu. 

A  small  pamphlet  in  German,  now  be- 
fore us,  atfords  fresh  and  authentic  infor- 
mation, of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able description,  about  Prussian  common 
school  education  as  it  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent lime.  It  comprises  the  revised  and 
improved  programme  of  studies  pre- 
scribed by  the  government,  together  with 
the  detailed  requirements  for  the  normal 
training  and  the  examination  of  teachers. 
What  makes  this  little  hrocliure  extremely 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last 
word  on  the  svJbject^  from  the  most  competent 
pedagogists  or  schoolmen  in  tlie  mrld.  It  is 
evidently  a  complete  whole,  a  harmonious 
system,  where  each  perfect  detail  is  blend- 
ed in  the  general  excellence.  It  contains 
a  clear  and  precise  statement  of  the  aims 
and  requirements  in  respect  to  each  sub- 
ject of  instruction.  The  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  each  br<anch  is  also  prescribed. 
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The  following  studies  are  obligatory  for 
all  children:  religion,  the  mother-tonguc 
including  writing  and  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, practical  elementary  geometry,  recUien 
(comprising  geography,  history,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  history,  and  the  rudi- 
ments  of  physics),  drawing,  singing, 
gymnastics,  and,  for  girls,  needlework. 
To  each  of  the  last  four  branches  the  pu- 
pils of  the  upper  classes  are  required  to 
^jivc  two  hours  weekly.  In  giving  the 
;^ymnastic  exercises,  the  teachers  must 
follow  the  course  laid  down  in  the  official 
manual  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  average  American  teacher,  the 
i*bovc  schedule  of  studies  will  probably 
appear  rather  formidable ;  and  most  likely 
it  will  not  be  apparent  to  him  how  time 
is  to  be  found  to  teach  them  all  to  any 
purpose,  in  the  period  allott^  for  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  common 
school.  But  the  Prussian  teachers,  it  is 
said,  do  find  time  for  this,  without  sub- 
jecting their  pupils  to  the  "cramming" 
process,  or  to  what  we  call  "high  press- 
ure."  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  discover 
Ilow  the  Prussian  teachers  are  enabled  to 
do  what  seems  to  most  American  teach- 
ers impracticable.  This  programme 
throws  much  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  it  distincly  indicates  what 
is  to  be  accomplished,  and  puts  Just  and 
reasonable  limitations  upon  the  require- 
ments. And  so  the  Prussian  teacher  does 
not  fritter  away  the  time  of  his  pupils  in 
attempting  to  teach  them  a  great  mass  of 
fiseless  details  which  book  makers  have 
:^een  fit  to  print  in  text-books.  But  ttiis 
is  Just  what  most  American  teachers  are 
doing  to  an  immense  extent,  greatly  to 
the  profit  of  book  makers  and  book  pub- 
Ushers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  pupils.  And  how  can 
ihoy  be  expected  to  do  otherwise?  No 
such  a  teacher's  guide  as  this  before  us 
has  been  furnished  by  any .  American 
State.  In  the  Massachusetts  school-law 
The  subjects  to  be  taught  are  named,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  so  in  all  the  States, 
or  in  nearly  all.  The  cofisequence  is,  the 
teachers  are  very  generally  left  by  the  lo- 
cal authorities  to  teach  what  there  is  in 
the  prescribed  tcxt-books.   There  are  ex- 


ceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  we  are 
aware,  in  many  of  the  city  schools  where 
there  is  an  efficient  superintendence  exer- 
cised by  the  school  boards  and  their  expe- 
rienced officers.  In  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  some 
other  cities,  programmes  have  been  adopt- 
ed which  are  intended  to  secure  a  rational 
and  economical  handling  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  But  nowhere  is  this  inten- 
tion satisfactorily  realized.  And  speaking 
generally,  it  is  substantially  correct  to 
say  that  the  American  teacher  has  for  his 
guide,  instead  of  a  carefully  prepared, 
rational  programme,  a  list  of  prescribed 
text-books,  too  numerous  and  too  volum- 
inous by  half,  the  contents  of  which  he 
is  expected  to  teach  his  pupils  as  best  he 
can.  He  knows  very  well  from  experience, 
that  whatever  else  his  pupils  may  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  they  must  nolfail  to  an- 
swer any  questions  on  the  text  of  the  pre 
scribed  books,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
studied.  Hence  of  necessity  his  chief 
business  must  consist  in  giving  out  les- 
sons and  in  hearing  recitations.  In  fact, 
the  characteristic  of  American  teaching, 
in  all  its  grades,  is  that  it  consists  mainly 
of  the  hearing  of  recitations  from  text 
books.  The  Prussian  method  is  totally 
dififerent.  The  Prussian  teacher  teaches 
Jus  pupiU  and  works  wUh  them.  The  text- 
book is  used  only  for  reference,  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  pupils  in  preparing  reviews. 
In  this  way  the  Prussian  teacher  makes 
very  short  work  of  geography,  on  which 
our  American  teachers  feel  compelled  to 
waste  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  so 
must  crowd  out  drawing  or  singing. 

But  this  pamphlet  not  only  indicates 
the  right  way  of  handling  the  subjects  of 
instruction ;  it  shows  also  how  the  teach- 
ers are  prepared  for  this  sort  of  work.  A 
perfect  programme  is  a  most  useful  uistra- 
ment  in  skilled  hands,  but  it  is  only  so 
much  waste  paper  in  unskilled  hands. 
The  Prussian  ministry  of  instruction  is 
by  no  means  content  simply  to  put  forth ' 
a  well-contrived  course  of  study,  and 
then  tell  the  local  authorities  to  carry  i< 
out.  It  prescribes,  at  the  same  time,  the 
course  of  culture  and  technical  training 
for  the  teacher!?,  to  enable  them  to  handle 
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the  programme  according  to  its  letter  and 
spirit.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it 
provides  in  abundance  the  Institutions  in 
which  this  culture  is  imparted.  Prussia 
was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  set 
the  example  of  establishing  normal 
schools,  the  earliest  of  these  institutions 
dating  back  as  far  as  1701.  In  1819  it  was 
decreed  that  ten  should  be  established, 
one  in  each  proTlnce.  Kow  there  are 
eighty-eight.  In  the  whole  Qerman  Em- 
pire there  arc  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 
And  the  course  of  training  in  these  pro- 
fessional schools  varies  from  three  to  six 
years. 

If  this  pamphlet  which  w^e  have  taken 
as  our  topic  could  be  translated  and  print- 
ed, and  distributed  largely  throughout 
America,  it  could  not  fail  to  render  an 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education.— J^ton^tc  Monthly,  Ed.  Dept. 

What  we  Ow«  to  Lo«ls  AganU,  m  a  Teteker. 

^   BT  GEORGE  B.  EMEBSON. 

[Addreas  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Katural 
History,  Jan.  7, 1874.] 

A  little  more  than  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  study,  a  mes- 
sage came  to  me  that  two  gentlemen  de- 
sired to  see  me.  They  were  immediately 
admitted,  and  Br.  Gould  introduced  mc 
to  Louis  Agassiz.  His  noble  presence, 
the  genial  expression  of  his  face,  his 
beaming  eye  and  earnest,  natural  voice, 
at  once  gained  me,  and  I  responded  cor- 
dially to  his  introduction.  He  said,  *^  I 
have  come  to  see  you,  because  Dr.  Gould 
teils  mc  that  you  know  the  trees  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  Car>-a.  I  have  found  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  several  species  in  the  Jura 
Mountains,  where  they  were  deposited 
when  those  mountains  were  formed ;  but, 
since  that  time,  none  have  been  found 
living  in  Europe.  I  want  to  know  them 
as  they  are  now  growing.'* 

I  told  him  that  I  knew  all  the  species 
found  in  New  England,  and  should  be 
glad  to  show  them  to  him.  "  But  I  have,'* 
I  said,  "  presently  to  begin  my  morning's 
work.  If  you  will  let  mc  call  on  you 
immediately  after  dinner,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  you  to  them." 


At  the  time  fixed,  I  called  on  him  at 
his  lodgings  and  took  him,  in  my  chaise, 
first  to  Parker's  Hill,  where  one  species 
of  hickory  grew,  then  through  Brookline, 
Brighton  and  Cambridge,  where  two  oth- 
ers were  found,  and  to  Chelsea,  where  a 
fourth,  and  one  that  might  be  a  variety, 
were  growing.  I  pointed  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  species  in  growth,  branch- 
ing, bark,  fruit  and  leaves,  and  especially 
in  the  buds.  He  listened  with  the  most 
captivating  attention,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise at  my  dwelling  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  buds.  "  I  have  never  known 
the  buds  to  be  spoken  of  as  characteris- 
tic," said  he;  "that  is  new  to  nie."  He 
admitted  the  distinct  peculiarities  of 
structure  in  the  buds ;  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  remembered  every  word  I  said, 
for,  a  few  months  afterwards,  I  saw,  in  a 
newspaper,  that  Mr.  Agassiz  would  give 
a  lecture,  in  Roxbury,  on  the  buds  of 
trees. 

We  drove  on  to  Chehea  Beach,  which 
stretches  off  several  miles,— apparently 
without  end,— and,  as  the  tide  was  very 
low,  was  then  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  He  was  charmed  with  everything, 
expressing  his  pleasure  with  all  the  earn- 
estness of  a  happy  child,  hardly  able  to 
restrain  himself  in  his  admiration  and 
delight.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never 
before  been  on  a  sea-beach,  but  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  undulations  and 
wave  marks  on  the  old  l)caches  laid  open 
in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

I  need  not  say  what  a  pleasant  drive 
this  was.  I  had  long  felt  great  interest  in 
various  departments  of  Natural  History, 
but  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  my 
own  duties,  as  a  teacher,  that  I  had  been 
able  to  indulge  myself  fully,  and  that  for 
a  small  part  of  the  year,  in  one  only 
Here  was  a  companion  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all,  and  with  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  had  been 
advancing  them,  and  who  was  ready  and 
happy  to  communicate  wealth  of  infor- 
mation upon  every  point  I  could  ask 
about. 

Some  days  after,  I  invited  all  the  mem 
bers  of  this  Society  to  meet  Mr.  Agassiz 
!  at  my  hou^v   Every  one  came  *.h*it  could 
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come.  Tiioy  c«>nver8ed  very  freely  on 
several  feubjects,  and  AgasBiz  showed  lUe 
fulnees  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  remark- 
able powers  of  instant  observation.  All 
seemed  to  feel  what  a  precious  acc>?*^sion 
American  science  was  to  receive. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Agassiz  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  spend  Christmas 
with  us.  We  took  some  pains,  ourselves 
nnd  our  children,  among  whom  were  then 
two  bright  boys,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
one  in  college,  and  one  nearly  prepared 
to  enter.  lie  was  easily  entertained,  en- 
tering heartily,  joyously  and  hilariously, 
into  everything,  games  and  all,  as  if  he 
were  still  as  young  as  the  youngest,  but 
full  of  feeling,  and  moved,  even  to  tears, 
by  some  poor  lin^^s  to  him  r.nd  hi«  native 
jand. 

My  friends,  I  have  thus  shown  you  how 
intimate  1  became,  for  a  few  weeks,  with 
Agassiz,  wliom  I  found  the  wisest,  the 
most  thoroughly  well-informed  and  com- 
municative, the  most  warm-hearted  and 
the  most  modest  man  of  science,  with 
whom,  personally,  or  by  his  work,  I  had 
ever  become  acquainted.  I  did  not  keep 
up  that  intimate  acquaintance,  both  be- 
cause I  was  too  busy  in  my  own  work, 
and  because  I  did  not  deem  myself  wor- 
thy to  occupy  so  much  of  his  time,  con- 
secrated, as  it  was,  to  science  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  The  strong  impression  he 
made  on  me,  was  made  on  almost  all  who 
ever  listened  to,  or  even  met,  him.  Tt  is 
not  surprising  then,  that 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Agassiz  caus- 
ed a  throb  of  anguish  in  millions  of 
hearts.  Such  a  death  is  a  loss  to  man- 
kind. What  death  among  kings  or  princes 
in  the  Old  World,  or  among  the  aspirants 
for  power,  or  the  posses-sors  of  wealth,  in 
the  New,  could  produce  such  deep-felt 
regret? 

He  is  gone.  We  shall  see  his  benignant 
face  and  hear  his  winning  voice  no  more ; 
but  we  have  before  us  his  example,  and 
his  works.  Let  us  dwell,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  some  features  in  his  life  and 
character,  as  an  inspiration  and  a  guide, 
especially  to  those  who  mean  to  devote 
Iheir  leisure,  or  their  life,  to  Natural 
History,  or  to  thf'  preatwork  of  teachinp! 


What  a  change  has  taken  place,  in  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  in  men^s  estimation  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  these  pursuits,  since 
he  began  his  .studies.  .  To  whom  is  that 
change  more  due  than  to  Agassiz  ? 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary gifts.  His  fascinating  eye,  his 
genial  smile,  his  kindliness  and  ready 
sympathy,  his  generous  earnestness,  his 
simplicity  and  absence  of  pretension,  his 
transparent  sincerity these  account  for 
his  natural  eloquence  and  persuasiveness 
of  speech,  his  influence  as  a  man,  and  his 
attraction  and  power  as  a  teacher.  For 
the  development  and  perfecting  of  many 
of  his  highest  and  most  estimable  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character,  3Ir.  Agassiz 
wan  doubtless  indebted  to  his  noble  moth- 
er, who,  judging  from  every  thing  we 
can  learn,  was  a  very  rare  and  remarkable 
woman.  To  the  quiet,  homely,  house- 
hold duties,  for  w^hich  the  Swiss  women 
are  distinguished,  she  added,  unconsci- 
ously, very  uncommon  mental  endow- 
ments, which  she  wisely  cultivated  by 
extensive  reading  of  the  best  authors,  ami 
by  conversation  with  the  most  intelligent 
persons. 

Trained  by  such  a  mother,  Agassiz  grew 
up  in  the  belief  of  a  Creator,  an  infinite 
and  all-wise  Intelligence,  Author  and 
Governor  of  all  things.  He  was  sincerely 
and  humbly  religious.  During  his  whole 
life,  while  exploring  every  secret  of  ani- 
mal structure,  he  saw  such  wonderfVil  con- 
sistency in  every  part,  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  all  were  parts  of 
one  vast  plan,  the  work  of  one  infinite, 
all-comprehending  Thinker.  He  saw  no 
place  for  accident,  none  for  blind,  un- 
thinking, brute  or  vegetable  selection. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  intel- 
lect, he  was  never  ashamed  to  look  up- 
wards and  recognize  an  infinitely  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  Intellect  aliove 
him. 

In  his  earliest  years  and  through  child- 
hood, he  was  surrounded  by  animal- 
fishes,  birds  and  other  creatures,— which 
he  delighted  to  study,  and  with  whose 
habits  and  forms  he  thus  became  perfectly 
familiar.   His  education,  in  all  respects, 
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was  very  generous  and  thoroogh.  He 
spent  his  early  years  in  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  schools  and  colleges  ,in 
Germany ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  made  early  a  student  of  the  two 
great  languages  of  ancient  times,  lie 
became  familiar,  by  reading  them  in  their 
native  Greek,  with  the  high  thought  and 
reasoned  truth  and  graceful  style  of  Plato, 
and  the  accurate  observations  and  descrip- 
tions of  Aristotle,  the  nicest  obsen'er  of 
ancient  times,  and  justl}-  considered  the 
father  of  natural  history.  Probably  no 
work  has  been  more  suggestive  to  him 
than  Aristotle's  Histor}'  of  Animals;  and 
probably  his  own  breadth  of  conception 
and  largeness  of  thought,  upon  the  high- 
est subjects,  were  due,  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree,  to  his  early  familiarity  with 
Plato.  He  also  read  .some  of  the  l>est 
Latin  authors,  and  wrote  the  language 
with  great  ease. 

No  one  who,  early,  has  the  time  and 
opportunity,  and  who  desires  to  become 
alhorough  naturalist,  or  a  thinker  on  any 
subject,  should  neglect  the  study  of  the.se 
two  languages.  From  them  we  borrow 
nearly  all  the  peculiar  terms  of  natural 
science,  and  find  tlie  originals  of  almost 
all  the  words  which  we  use  in  speaking 
on  etliical,  metaphysical,  sesthetical  and 
political  subjects,  and  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  he  perfectly  understands  any  of  these 
words  unless  he  knows  them  in  their  orig- 
inal language. 

I  dwell  upon  this  subject,  because  I  bo. 
lieve  that  the  early  study  of  language, 
especially  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  far 
too  much  undervalued.  We  use  language, 
not  only  in  our  communication  with  otli- 
ers,  but  in  our  own  thoughts.  On  all 
subjects  of  science,  or  whatever  requires 
accurate  thought,  we  think  in  words,  and 
we  cannot  think,  even  wiihin  ourselves, 
upon  any  subject,  without  knowing  the 
words  to  express  our  thoughts.  He  who 
is  most  fully  and  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  richest  language  and  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  expressed  b}'  it,  has  the 
power  of  becoming  not  only  a  good 
thinker  but  an  eloquent  speaker.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made,  in  the  early 
education  of  the  future  njituralist.,  than 


the  neglect  to  give  him  a  fuil  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  words  by  which 
thought. can  be  carried  on  or  communi- 
cated.* 

Agassiz's  mother-tongue  was  French, 
but  both  this  and  German  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  He  lived, 
for  years  afterward.'*,  in  several  parts  of 
Germany,  and  thus  attained,  without 
special  study,  the  rich  language  which 
we  Americans  have  to  give  so  much  time 
to  acquire ;  and  he  lived,  long,  a  studious 
and  laborious  life  in  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  Cuvier 
and  other  distinguished  naturalists,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  French  lan- 
guage in  it.^  best  form.  More  than  once, 
when  he  was  putting  his  note-book  into 
his  pocket,  he  told  me  he  knew  not 
whether  he  had  made  his  notes  in  German 
or  in  French. 

Agassiz's  universality  of  study  and 
thought  suggest  a  precious  lesson.  It  is 
never  safe  to  give  one's  self  entirely  to 
one  study  or  to  one  course  of  thought. 
The  full  powers  of  the  mind  cannot  so  be 
developed.  Nature  is  infinite;  and  a 
small  part  of  one  kingdom  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, however  carefully  studied,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  rest. 

Neither  must  a  man  allow  himself  to 
be  a  mere  naturalist.  Every  man  ought 
to  seek  to  form  for  himself,  for  his  own 
happiness  and  enjoyment^  the  highest 
character  for  intelligence,  and  for  just 
and  generous  feeling,  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable. He  is  not  a  mere  student  of  a  de- 
partment of  nature.  He  is  a  man ;  he 
must  make  himself  a  wise,  generous  and 
well-informed  man,  able  to  sympathize 
with  all  that      most  beautiful  in  nature 

*  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  <freatest  eatlsfactiou  that 
the  only  true  mode  of  learning  language,  the  nat- 
ural one,  by  word  of  mouth  ftrom  living  teachere, 
it}  becoming  common;  the  language  itftelf  first, 
and  aftenvartlH  the  philosophy  of  it— the  rules.  It 
is  mo6*t  desirable  that  this  mode  of  learning  the 
ancient  languages  f*honld  be  Introduced,  to  learn 
flr^t  the  language,  to  read  and  under»tand  it,  and 
afterwardit  the  rule«.  Indeed  I  would  npt  recom- 
mend the  fctudy  even  of  Greek,  if  mo^t  or  much  of 
the  time  given  to  it  had  to  bo  thrown  away  upon 
the  srrammar.  The  tnie  mode.  Agasniz*  mode,  of 
teaching  o'l  h'.I  >u\)'^ct<'.      becomln;:  more  and 
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and  art,  and  best  in  Bociety.  It  would  be 
a  poor,  dull  world,  if  all  men  of  talent 
were  to  educate  themselves  to  be  mere 
artisans,  mere  politicians,  or  mere  natu- 
ralists. 

[to  be  concluded  next  month.] 

THE  WORD  METHOD. 

BY  J.  H.  GATES,  MENOMONIE. 

There  is  a  sad  doubt,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  best  educators,  as  to  the  re- 
sults attending  the  "Word  Method.** 
Some  maintain,  that  a  child  must  mem- 
orize the  twenty-six  unmeaning  characters 
of  the  English  alphabet  before  he  can  be- 
gin to  learn  to  read.  To  accomplish  this, 
from  three  to  twelve  months  are  required ; 
but  says  one,  "  I  once  taught  school  and 
had  ivio  pupils,  who  learned  the  alphabet 
in  three  weeks."  In  reply  to  the  above 
assertion,  I  would  say,  your  pupils  were 
very  apt,  and  had  they  received  the  bene- 
fit of  the  word  method,  other  things  being 
equal,  they  would  have  made  still  greater 
proficiency.  Others,  wishing  to  be  lib- 
eral, admit  that  a  child  may  learn  to  read 
without  knowing  the  letters,  but  insist  he 
must  necessarily  be  a  poor  speller.  He 
will  not,  it  is  true,  spell  parrot-like,  as 
well  as  one  compelled  to  memorize  the 
letters  and  words  Just  as  they  appear  in 
the  column ;  but,  as  can  be  proved,  his  or- 
thography will  be  much  better. 

We  claim  that  the  word  method  is  su- 
perior to  all  other  modes  of  teaching, 
because  it  is  the  natural  way.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  a  child  in  its  early  lisp- 
ings  is  heard  to  speak,  "  Pa,"  "  Ma,"  and 
names  of  other  familiar  objects ;  in  every 
instance,  however,  he  first  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  themselves, 
afterwards  their  names.  After  adding  to 
his  vocabulary  of  name  words,  a  sufficient 
number,  he  feels  the  need  of  those  of  a 
different  character,  which  are  readily  ac- 
quired as  occasion  demands. 

When  the  child  arrives  at  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years,  his  papa  buys  for  him 
a  pictorial  primer.  In  his  delight  he 
hastens  to  his  mother  to  exhibit  the  trea.s- 
ure.  He  opens  the  book;  his  eye  rests 
upon  the  picture  of  a  huge  animal  pos- 


sessed of  a  proboscis  of  lremen<lous  di- 
mensions, fan-like  ears  and  two  ivory 
tusks,  His  curiosity  at  once  excited,  he 
asks,  Ma,  what  is  that  r  "  It  is  an  ele- 
phant, my  dear,"  "  What  w  an  elephant, 
ma  ?"  Now,  as  best  she  can,  the  mother 
describes  to  little  Johnnie  the  character, 
istic  of  that  quadruped.  Thus  the  child 
is  taught  to  name  the  animal  at  sight.  On 
entering  school,  he  is  pointed  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet  and  asked,  **  WTiat 
is  that?"  (if  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have 
been  taught  the  letters)  he  answers,  "  1 
don't  know."  The  teacher  says,  "  That  is 
A."  At  once  the  questson  arises  in  his 
mind,  what  is  A?  but  alas  in  his  mind 
only!  Naturally  timid,  now  trembling 
with  fear,  he  dares  not  seek  the  desired 
information.  The  teacher  proceeds  to 
name  the  different  letters  requiring  the 
child  to  repeat  after  him.  In  this  unvary- 
ing  manner  for  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
the  recitations  continue. 

Mrs.  Jones  can  not  imagine  why  John- 
nie is  so  loth  to  go  to  school,  dislikes  his 
t3acher  and  abhors  the  sight  of  books. 
The  teacher,  too,  is  surprised  to  sec  the 
child  so  dull,  indolent  and  mischievous, 
tardy  to-day,  absent  yesterday,  and  pres- 
ent but  two  half  days  last  week.  School 
days  should  ever  be  looked  back  upon  as 
a  beautiful  oasis  in  child  life,  and  if  not, 
it  is  largely  chargeable  either  to  the  teach- 
er's want  of  tact,  talent,  or  interest  in  the 
duties  of  his  profession. 

In  learning  to  read  by  the  old  a,  b,  c 
method,  after  having  memorized  abstract- 
ly, the  arbitrary  signs  of  the  alphabet, 
the  child  is  taught  to  combine  letters 
forming  words  which  convey  to  his  mind 
no  idea  whatever,  such  as :  kex,  sug,  ted, 
pyx,  &c.  These  words  are  found  in  one 
of  the  standard  school-books  designed 
for  beginners.  Not  so  with  one  taught 
by  the  word  method ;  but  in  every  instance 
he  has  first  been  led  to  clearly  form  in  his 
mind  some  definite  idea;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  representative  of  that  idea 
shown  to  him ;  as,  example :  A  beautiful 
red  apple  is  brought  before  the  pupili 
who  examines,  thinks,  and  talks  about  it 
The  teacher  then  shows  to  him,  printed 
on  the  black-board  and  elsewhere,  the 
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tcord  apple.  This  makes  a  happy  and 
lasting  impression.  He  now  sees  new 
beauties  in  an  apple ;  learns  that  it  is  cal- 
culated  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  taste.  Fall  of  these  thoughts 
he  sees,  even  in  his  play,  the  word  apple 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  school. 

By  this  mode  of  teaching  the  percept- 
ive faculties,  which  are  first  in  order,  are 
developed;  thus  the  child  forms  a  habit 
of  careAil  and  critical  observation  which 
follows  him  through  life.  His  attention 
is  arrested  by  every  object,  animate  or  in- 
animate,  he  meets.  On  the  other  hand 
one,  who  has  never  had  his  perceptive 
faculties  cultivated  in  early  life,  may  ride 
for  hours  in  an  open  carrige  without  ever 
seeing  a  chipmonk,  squirrel,  or  bird.  In 
short  see  nothing.  As  a  child  who  has 
been  taught  by  the  word  method  pro- 
gresses he  sees  in  his  reading  a  new  word. 
His  first  question  is,  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Thus  reading  intelligently,  books,  instead 
of  being  to  him  an  eye-sore,  become  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Having  shown  that  the  word  method  is 
superior  to  the  old  way,  it  is  proper  now 
to  ask,  What  can  be  accomplished  by  it 
in  a  term  of  three  months  ?  Before  at- 
tempting  to  answer  the  above  interroga- 
tory, it  will  be  well  to  consider  conditions, 
means  and  manner  of  presentation. 

The  number  of  pupils  should  not  ex- 
ceed  sixty;  the  word  method  class  should 
be  composed  of  children  about  six  years 
of  age,  who  neither  know  a  letter  nor 
written  word,  the  programme  so  arranged 
a3  to  give  them  four  daily  recitations  of 
ten  minutes  each,  and  the  teacher  posses- 
sed of  ordinary  ability.  A  convenient 
room,  fhrnished  with  suitable  seats,  black 
board,  maps,  charts,  pictures  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  objects,  such  as  pebbles, 
shells  and  seeds,  is  needed. 

The  words  first  developed  should  be 
combinations  of  letters  which  can  be 
easily  copied  by  the  children ;  also  dis- 
similar  in  form,  as  for  example:  boot, 
apple ;  not  ax  then  ox ;  and  especially  the 
names  of  familiar  objects.  If  possible, 
place  the  real  things  before  the  class. 
Talk  about  them— their  use,  where  and 
how  made  or  obtained.  Encourage  lib- 


erty and  freedom  of  speech.  Let  the 
children  form  sentences  in  which  the 
new  word  or  words  occur.  Show  them 
the  word  on  charts  or  in  some  book. 
Write  and  print  it  on  the  black-board. 
Require  the  children  to  copy.  At  the 
close  of  each  lesson,  have  them  clearly 
understand  what  new  word  has  been 
learned.  Encourage  them  to  tell  their 
parents,  every  evening  the  number  and 
names  of  the  words  learned  during  the 
day.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
over  burden  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
After  about  fifty  words  are  learned,  intro- 
duce written,  oral  and  phonetic  spelling. 
At  this  period  they  will  intuitively  name 
the  letters  as  they  occur  in  the  words. 
Transpose,  add,  drop  or  change  letters  to 
form  other  words. 

Study  variety.  A  primary  teacher 
should  not  be  content  to  conduct  Iiis  class 
in  the  same  way  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive times.  Children  must  and  will  have 
variety.  Give  them,  aside  from  class  ex- 
ercises, plenty  of  work  of  a  pleasing 
character,  pure  air  and  recreation ;  then 
will  they  favor  us  with  regular  attend^ 
ance  and  good  deportment. 

Now  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  word  method 
in  a  term  of  three  months  ?"  we  will  say 
that  a  child  possessed  of  ordinary  ability 
will  know  at  sight,  spell  correctly  and 
write,  at  least  150  words ;  also,  will  read 
well  in  the  first  reader,  count  and  express 
numbers  to  100,  know  the  addition  tables 
from  1  to  5  inclusive,  draw  plain  figures, 
dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  have  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  local  geography. 

How  JoHK  Hade  it  Uf.— He  had  failed 
^somewhere— in  study  or  deportment,  I 
cannot  remember  which— and  his  teacher 
told  him  he  must  stay  after  school.  When 
the  other  scholars  were  dismissed  John 
seized  a  moment  when  the  teacher*s  back 
was  turned,  and  slid  out  of  the  door.  She 
called  after  him  to  come  back,  but  he 
pretended  not  to  hear,  and  ran  away.  It 
was  a  cute  trick  he  thought,  and  he  brag- 
ged over  it  a  little  to  the  other  boys ; 
but  he  did  not  go  to  school  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next.  He  did  not  feel  like  it,  he 
said. 
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At  last  be  lUHcU*  his  appearance  again, 
but  instead  of  the  punishment  he  expect- 
ed, his  teacher,  who  was  giving  out  the 
subjects  for  essays  that  day,  only  told  him 
to  "write  a  composition  about  obedience/* 
John  took  her  meaning  at  once,  and  sat 
scratching  his  head  and  puzzling  over 
his  composition  about  half  a  day.  Fi- 
nally he  handed  in  the  following,  which 
is  an  actual  copy  of  John's  composition : 

"  When  won  tells  won  to  do  a  thing, 
and  he  dots  it,  it  is  called  obeying,  and 
when  won  tells  w(m  to  do  a  thing  and  he 
iUrCt  do  it,  it  is  called  disobeying.  And 
>vhcn  a  man  or  woman  tells  a  boy  or  girl 
to  do  a  thing  and  he  don'i  do  it,  it  is  called 
disobeying,  and  when  a  t<?acher  tells  a 
boy  to  do  a  thing  and  he  does  it  is  called 
obeying,  and  when  a  teacher  tells  a  boy 
t4>  do  » thing  and  he  doiCt  do  it  is  called 
disobeying.  The  boy's  name  Mas  John, 
and  he  did  not  obey  his  teacher,  and  when 
she  called  him  back  he  did  hear  her,  and 
he  will  never  do  it  again." 

The  teacher  was  satisfied. 

THE  OBJIXT  SOUOHT  BY  STIDV. 

BY  JOHN  Xa'gLE,  SAUK  C  ITV. 

To  insure  plentitude  of  success  in  any 
undertaking  our  actions  must  be  in  unison 
with  its  underlying  principles.  Any  con- 
flict results  in  failure  or  luit  partial  suc- 
cess, achieved  by  great  expenditure  of 
labor.  Success  is  mora  usually  attendant 
on  intelligence  than  on  undisciplined 
strength.  One  surmounts  difficulties  on 
which  the  other  expends  its  power  in  re- 
moving. One  keeps  constantly  in  view 
the  object  to  be  attained ;  the  attention  of 
the  other,  if  at  all  directed  to  it,  is  con- 
stantly diverted  by  objects  on  the  way- 
side. 

The  ratio  of  ellbrts  to  desired  results  is 
not  constant.  Energy  misapplied  is  wast- 
ed, and  effort  is  weakened  by  diffuseness. 
The  forces  to  be  used  vaiy  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  performed.  Action  is 
nullified  by  the  incongruity  of  means 
and  ends.  Itesults  are  proportionate  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  means.  The  em- 
ployment of  suitable  means  necessitates 
a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 


object  sought.  Absolute  success,  then,  is 
dependent  on  the  following  conditions: 
A  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  accompUahr 
ed;  a  knowledge  of  the  requisite  forces; 
ability  coupled  with  desire  to  apply  these 
forces.  The  conditions  are  as  applicable 
to  teachers  as  to  any  others.  In  my  judg< 
ment  very  serious  misapprehensions  of 
I  the  first  exist  among  teachers;  misappre- 
[  hunsions  which  are  encouraged  if  not  in- 
I  duced  and  fortified,  by  the  teachings  of 
men  whose  positions  and  reputation  en- 
I  liance  the  value  of  their  opinions,  and 
should  be  a  guaranty  of  their  worth. 
The  opinion  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
that  the  legitimate  work  of  schools  is  to 
furnish  mature,  available,  remunerative 
knowledge;  a  stock  to  begin  business 
with,  similar  to  a  deposit  of  cash  in  bank, 
which  can  be  drawn  on  as  occasion  re- 
quires. In  pursuance  of  this  plan  noth- 
ing is  taught  but  what  is  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
necessities  and  possible  exigencies  of  life. 
Mathematics  is  serviceable  only  as  far  as 
rapidit}'  and  accuracy  in  casting  up  ac- 
counts arc  concerned.  The  importance 
of  grammar  is  measured  by  its  enabling 
one  to  write  a  letter  correctly ;  and  so  all 
other  studies  are  made  subservient  and 
are  desirable  only  as  they  minister  to 
business. 

Opinions  are  never  stationary.  By  an 
inherent  principle,  they  gravitate  toward, 
and  partake  more  of  the  primary  idea  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  policy  indi- 
cated recognizes  schools  as  assistants  in 
acquiring  wealth.  It  is  that  same  utili- 
tarian policy  perfected,  that  admonishes 
the  parent  that  it  is  wise  to  realize  nois 
from  the  premature  labor  of  his  child, 
and  thus  anticipate  the  tardy  and  some- 
times uncertain  profit  which  may  proceed 
from  education.  Compliance  with  exces- 
sively practical  maxims  debars  the  child 
from  the  advantages  of  education. 

Another  prevalent  opinion,  and  oae 
that  seems  to  guide  the  conduct  of  sever- 
al of  our  schools  and  colleges  is,  that  the 
completion  of  the  course  is  the  grand  at- 
tainment which  should  call  forth  the  best 
endeavors  of  scholars.  Perhaps  this  idea 
ha**  stimulated  the  student  who  carries  off 
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the  honors,  and  made  the  truth  of  the 
saying  manifest  that  the  "  Valedictorian 
IB  never  heard  of  after  commencement 
day.''  The  importance  of  acquiring  facts 
supersedes  the  value  of  understanding 
principles;  and  a  burdensome  medley  of 
unassimilated  knowledge,  an  honored  de- 
gree and  ruinous  habits  of  thought  is  the 
consequence.  *  The  dreamy,  imbecile 
graduate  is  not  a  rarity.  His  inactivity 
is  influenced  by  satiety  of  fame,  and  the 
confidence  that  his  well  earned  laurels 
are  secure.  Has  he  not  achieved  that  for 
which  he  labored?  Now  for  repose  in 
its  shade.  Action  now  is  antagonistic  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  was  educated. 

Analogous  to  this,  is  that  system  which 
regards  accomplishment  as  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  The  mind  is  not  supplied  with 
solid  sustenance,  and  anything  calculated 
to  furnish  mental  discipline,  or  requiring 
depth  of  thought  is  abjured.  Glitter  is 
considered  of  more  worth  than  solidity. 
Polish  is  the  desideratum,  and  that  only 
requires  that  the  surface  be  furbished. 
Hence  superficiality  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  system.  By  following  Dog- 
berry's advice,  its  wisdom  is  acknowl- 
edged ;  if  anything  is  not  easily  mastered 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  and  God  is  thanked 
for  the  riddance. 

Can  we  hope  that  the  "  fountain  will  be 
higher  than  its  source  Should  Lilipu- 
tian  results  excite  our  surprise  when  we 
consider  the  incentives  to  action  ?  Can 
we  hope  for  perfection  from  a  system 
baaed  on  incorrect  notions  of  the  end  de- 
sired ?  Can  we  expect  that  results  will 
be  commensurate  with  exertions,  not  pro- 
perly directed  and  partially  expended  on 
unworthy  objects?  Will  any  one  deem 
that  policy  other  than  questionable,which 
proscribes  those  studies  whose  immediate 
▼alue  is  not  apparent  ?'  Study  should  be 
independent  of  mercenary  motives  or 
love  of  ostentation.  It  should  be  valued 
solely  for  the  mental  strength  it  imparts. 
Xhe  mere  knowledge  obtained  does  but 
Aid  in  this,  and,  of  itself,  is  not  of  much 
moment  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
<ienounccd  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on 
mil  who  should  prostitute  the  principles 

of  geometry  to  gain.   A  young  man  who 
»-Vol.  IV,  No.  6. 


furnished  Delambre  with  a  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  secure  liim  a  position,  was 
told  that  he  would  never  succeed  with 
those  aspirations;  science  should  be 
courted  for  itself.  Military  science  is  not 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia ; 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  efficiency 
of  its  armies  is  owing  to  the  excellency 
of  its  school  system.  What  connection 
is  there  between  the  study  of  Latin  and 
handling  a  musket  ?  still  that  very  weap- 
on becomes  more  formidable  for  the 
study.  But  we  are  told  that  parsing  and 
analyzing  are  of  no  utility  and  should  be 
omitted.  The  sage  counsellor  who  offers 
this  advice  forgets  that  there  is  more  good 
in  the  exercise  of  thought  necessary  in 
analyzing  for  fifteen  minutes  than  in  flip- 
pantly repeating  all  the  cautions with 
which  grammar  abounds. 

When  we  come  to  recognize  the  school 
as  a  place  for  preparation  and  not  com- 
pletion ;  that  its  province  is  to  cultivate 
thought  not  to  bestow  knowledge,  to  deal 
with  a  substance  not  a  shadow,  we  may 
hope  to  see  intellectual  labor  receive  its 
full  measure -of  remuneration  in  well- 
developed,  healthy,  active  minds. 


MENTAL  ACTION  A  PHYSICAL  PB0CE8S. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiologi- 
cal fact  that  mental  action  is  a  distinctly 
physical  process,  depending  primarily  on 
a  chemical  reaction  between  the  blood 
and  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  ac- 
tion depends  primarily  on  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  mus- 
cular tissues.  Without  the  free  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  brain,  there  can  be 
neither  thought  nor  aensation,  neither 
emotions  nor  ideas.  It  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  thought,  the  only  form  of  brain- 
action  which  we  have  here  to  consider,  is 
a  process  not  merely  depending  upon,  but 
in  its  turn  affecting,  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular 
exertion  of  any  given  kind  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  muscles  employed  and 
affects  the  condition  of  those  muscles, 
not  at  the  moment  only,  but  thereafter, 
conducing  to  their  growth  and  develop- 
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ment  if  wisely  adjusted  to  their  power,  or 
causing  waste  and  decay  if  excessive  and 
too  long  continued.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy. 
The  relation  between  tliought  and  the 
condition  of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So 
far  as  this  statement  affects  our  ideas  about 
actually  existent  mental  pow^er,  it  is  of 
little  importance ;  for  it  is  not  more  use- 
ful to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good 
brain  will  possess  good  mental  powers 
than  to  say  that  a  muscular  man  will  be 
capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But  as 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  know  of 
the  relation  which  exists  between  muscu- 
lar exercise  and  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  bodily  strength,  so  it  is  highly 
important  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
development  of  mental  power  depends 
largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
There  is  a  "  training "  for  the  brain  as 
well  as  for  the  body — a  real  physical 
training — depending,  like  bodily  train- 
ing, on  rules  as  to  nourishment,  method 
of  action,  quantity  of  exercise,  etc. — From 
Growth  and  Decay  of  Afind,"  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  assumed,  that  in 
our  present  state  of  being,  mental  action 
is  ordinarily  a  physical  process,  that  is, 
takes  place  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priate organ.  But  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  mental  action 
in  this  life  without.  There  is  a  class  of 
scientists  whose  reasonings  all  run  into 
mere  materiality;  but  there  is  another 
class, 

*'  Whose  highest  vieion  gciencc  fails  to  blind." 


A0A8SIZ, 

What  made  the  greatness  of  our  great  man  gone? 
Facts  abont  fishes?— reading  laws  that  rule 
The  glacier's  march  and  move  the  black  moraine? 
An  eye  whose  gaze  with  equal  reverence  glowed 
At  a  small  star-fish,  or  his  Alpine  throne? 
Or  that  he  founded  for  our  land  a  school?— 
Never  to  see  that  harvest  which  he  sowed  1— 
His  large  companionship  with  man,  shell,  stone. 
And  every  type  of  the  most  High  ?  The  fool 
Who  thinketh  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God 
Stands  hero  in  silence.  'Hid  our  tears  and  pain 
This  Joy  was  uppermost:  beneath  His  rod 
Bowing,  we  bless  Him  for  each  nobler  mind 
Whoso  highest  vision  f»cicnce  fal^s  to  bMrd, 
—T.  W.  Pareons, 


Encouraging  the  Scholar. — "  You 
did  me  ever  so  much  good,'*  said  one  of 
my  scholars  a  few  days  since. 

*'  How  V  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  a  word  you  said  to  one  of  my 
friendS' about  me.  It  did  me  ever  so  much 
good." 

"  What  was  it?   I  have  forgotten." 

**  You  said  I  had  good  lessons,  and  was 
a  comfort  to  you  in  the  class.  It'enco;:Lr- 
aged  me,  I  can  tell  you.  I  had  tried  to 
get  my  lessons  before,  but  I  tried  harder 
after  that,  if  only  to  please  you.  I've 
cared  more  for  school  ever  since." 

Ah !  I  thought,  as  my  scholar  left  me,  if 
a  word  thus  unconsciously  dropped  has 
done  so  much  good,  how  many  words  of 
encouragement  I  might  intentionally 
give !  I  will  try  never  to  forget  the  value 
and  effect  of  merited  commendation.  And 
I  too,  was  encouraged. — Earnest  Worker. 


Manners.— Manners  are  more  importr 
ant  than  money.  A  boy  who  is  polite  and 
pleasant  in  his  manners,  will  always  have 
friends,  and  will  not  often  make  enemies. 
Good  behavior  is  essential  to  prosperity. 
A  boy  feels  well  when  he  does  well.  If 
you  wish  to  make  everybody  pleasant 
about  you,  and  gain  friends  wherever  you 
go,  cultivate  good  manners.  Many  boys 
have  pleasant  manners  for  company,  and 
ugly  manners  for  home. 

We  visited  a  small  railroad  town  not 
long  since,  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
a  little  boy  of  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  who  entertained  and  cared  for  mb, 
in  the  absence  of  his  father,  with  as  much 
polite  attention  and  thoughtful  care  ae 
the  most  cultivated  gentleman  could  have 
done.  We  said  to  his  mother  before  we 
left  her  home,  "  You  are  greatly  blessed 
in  your  son ;  he  is  so  attentive-  and  oblig- 
ing." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  can  always  depend 
on  Charley  when  his  father  is  absent.  He 
is  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  me."  81** 
said  this  as  if  it  did  her  heart  good  to 
acknowledge  the  cleverness  of  her  son. 

The  best  manners  cost  so  little,  and  are 
worth  so  much,  that  every  boy  can  have 
them 0?i ildren^s  Advocate. 


The  CchEdncatian  of  the  Races, 
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HEALTH  AXD  BEAUTY  OP  WOMEN. 

A  lady,  writing  to  ladies,  Says :  "  I  thiuk 
there  is  more  vitality  and  physical 
strengtli  expended  by  our  women  in  wear- 
ing tight  shoes  and  corsets  than  there  is 
among  men  in  bnilding  up  a  fortune  for 
their  families.  What  the  man  does  is 
healthful  labor ;  what  the  woman  gains 
is  not  only  a  loss  of  health,  but  she  be- 
comes a  burden  to  others.  Now  this  is 
really  a  very  serious  matter.  By  tight 
shoes  the  circulation  is  impeded,  the  feet 
become  white  and  lifeless,  and  then  cold, 
because  the  blood  has  been  so  pressed  out 
of  them  that  it  no  longer  returns  to  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  foot.  With 
the  tight  shoes  that  destroy  proper  circu- 
lation in  the  foot,  is  also  the  elastic  band 
which  impairs  that  of  the  leg  and  de- 
stroys its  symmetry,  and  the  band  around 
the  waist,  which  is  neither  elastic  nor 
loose.  How  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  are  we  to  have  women  with  good 
health  under  such  depressing  influences. 
The  first  effect  of  tight  clothing  is  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  next  is 
the  absorption  of  the  muscle,  because 
there  is  no  blood  circulating  in  it.  Then 
we  have  spinal  congestion^ ;  for  no  mus- 
cle in  the  human  body  can  be  made  in- 
active without  at  once  affecting  the  ner- 
vous centers,  and  the  spinal  column  is 
the  great  nervous  as  well  as  muscular 
center  of  a  large  portion  of  the  body. 
Spinal  congestions  in  isome  form  prevail 
to  a  thousand  times  greater  extent  among 
women  than  we  are  aware  of.  A  noted 
physician  has  asserted  that  among  five 
hundred  women  there  are  not  fifty  who 
have  a  perfectly  healthy  spine. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that  this 
is  a  condition  which  leads  to  insanity, 
and  is  of  itself  a  principal  cause  of  in- 
sanity. Most  of  the  serious  stages  of 
mental  depression  to  which  women  are 
subject  arc  due  to  spinal  congestions,  and 
these  congestions  are  principally  caused 
by  tight  clothing.  Bound  hand  and  foot 
and  waist— how  can  a  woman  have  free- 
dom,  how  can  she  be  active  ?  How  can 
she  use  her  brain,  or  have  a  M\  and  en. 
tire  control  of  her  mental  faculties  V" 


TESTS  OF  MEXTAL  STRENGTH. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  mind 
consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable  meas- 
ure of  mental  strength— any  mental  dy- 
namometer, so  to  speak.  Our  competitive 
examinations  are  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  experi- 
ence has  long  since  shown.  Neither 
acquired  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure 
of  mental  strength.  The  power  of  solv- 
ing  mathematical  problems  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  even  of  mathematical 
power,  far  less  of  general  mental  power. 
The  ordinary  tests  of  classical  knowledge, 
again,  have  little  real  relation  to  mental 
strength.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  most 
eminent  men  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
distinguished,  at  school  or  university,  by 
either  mathematical  or  classical  knowl- 
edge, or  both.  This  is  doubtless  true; 
but  so  it  would  be  the  case  that  they  would 
have  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
fellows  at  public  school  or  university  if 
the  heads  of  these  establishments  had  in 
their  wisdom  set  Chinese  puzzling  as  the 
primary  test  of  merit.  The  powerful 
mind  will  show  its  superiority  (in  gen- 
eral) in  any  task  that  may  be  assigned  it; 
and,  if  the  test  of  distinction  is  to  be  the 
skillful  construction  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  or  readiness  in  treating  mathemat- 
ical problems,  a  youth  of  good  powers, 
unless  he  be  wanting  in  ambition,  will 
acquire  the  necessary  qualifications  even 
though  he  has  no  special  taste  for  classi- 
cal or  mathematical  learning,  and  is  even 
perfectly  assured  that  in  after-life  he  will 
never  pen  a  sapphlc  or  set  down  an  equa- 
tion  of  motion. — Popular  Science  Monthly, 


THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  RACES. 

What  would  be  the  practical  result,  as 
respects  education,  of  the  so-called  Civil 
Rights'  Bill,  as  originally  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Gen.  Butler  ?  Would  it  se- 
cure the  coeducation  of  the  races  ?  Im- 
possible !  Would  education  be  facilitated 
in  any  way  ?  It  would  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed, as  a  public  affair.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  now  has  a  school  system  for 
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both  races  supported  at  public  expense. 
How  long  would  such  a  school  system  be 
maintained  in  the  fifteen  ex-Slave  States  ? 
Just  as  long  as  would  be  required  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  law  needed  to  de- 
stroy it!  and  no  longer,  except  in  those 
wretched  states  where  the  negroes  and 
their  allies  dominate  over  the  property 
therein.  In  those  States  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem would  be  maintained  for  the  bdneflt 
of  the  negroes,  or  at  least  money  would 
ostensibly  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  As 
to  this  being  the  practical  result,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  case  in 
these  states.  Everybody  knows  it,  black 
and  white ;  and,  therefore,  the  blacks  do 
not  desire  mixed  schools,  and  the  real 
friends  of  universal  education  do  not  de- 
sire it,  whatever  may  be  their  political 
theories.  There  are  now  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  children,  white  and 
black,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  fifteen 
ex-Slave  States.  What  would  be  the  sub- 
sequent reputation  of  any  statesman  who 
^'ould  aid  in  passing  a  law,  the  only  prac- 
tical effect  of  which  would  be  to  turn 
these  school  children  out  of  doors  ? 

But  what  of  the  great  ftiture  ?  Are  we 
forever  to  go  on  thus  ?  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  solve  social  and  economical 
problems  for  unborn  generations.  We 
have  our  hands  full  with  the  present.  Do 
not  let  us  spoil  our  work  from  the  fear  of 
setting  bad  precedents.  Our  children  will 
be  sufficiently  progressive.  The  preju- 
dices which  disturb  us  now  will  run  their 
natural  course,  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
merely  prejudices,  will  end.  The  tidal 
.wave  which  may  be  omnipotent  in  its 
pride,  sinks  exhausted  at  last  on  the  bo- 
;.:som  of  the  deep.    Unquestionably  the 
.  tendency  of  mankind  is  toward  the  oblit- 
»>«ration  of  race-distinctions,  and  it  is  ^en 
.  in  the  brightest  centers  of  civilization,  as 
well  as  among  the  lately  secluded  peoples 
^  of  the  East.  Some  of  tiie  most  cultivated 
U^aucasians  have  declared  their  preference 
for  a  mottled  society — or  as  an  eloquent 
orator  expressed  it,  for  "a  rainbow  of 
colors  on  the  social  sky.*'  And  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe,  not  only 
lias  the  Turk,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinaman 


and  the  Persian  received  the  highest  so- 
cial recognition,  but  the  same  has  been 
accorded  to  the  despised  African. 

Hence,  in  arguing  for  the  policy  advo- 
cated in  this  paper,  it  is  not  done  in  igno- 
rance of  the  tendencies  of  tlie  race  at 
large,  or  with  any  vain  expectation  that 
we  can  anchor  here.  Still  less  is  there  a 
disposition  to  deny  to  the  negro  equality 
before  the  law,  or  equal  means  of  im- 
provement  with  the  whites.  Nor  is  there 
a  disposition  to  disparage  the  intellect  of 
the  negro,  or  to  discourage  him  in  his 
aspirations.  Those  who  have  chosen  to 
trace  back  the  Ethiopian  race  into  the 
remote  past,  know  that  it  too  has  had  its 
heroic  age;  in  which  it  led  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  And  those  who  have 
studied  the  remote  causes  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  diversities  in  the  human 
race,  and  the  influences  which  gradually 
depress  or  elevate  any  particular  race  or 
class  of  men,  know  that  there  is  nothing 
in  either  the  history  or  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  African  race  to  preclude  the 
idea,  that  in  the  great  future  it  may  possi- 
bly (though  not  probably)  attain  an  equal 
rank  in  all  respects  with  the  foremast  of 
the  other  races. 

But  the  fullest  admission  of  such  facts 
and  posbibilities  as  these  does  not  afifect 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  at  least 
during  the  present  generation  the  attempt 
to  mix  the  white  and  colored  ra«ee  in  the 
schools  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Vnion,  is 
not  only  as  impossible  as  to  equalize  so- 
cially the  Brahmins  and  Pariahs  of  Hin- 
doostan,  but,  if  forcibly  pressed,  would 
defeat  the  general  education  of  both  races. 
— TT.  K  Bvffner,  State  Supt,  of  Va.,  in 
Scribner's  for  May. 

Col.  John  M.  Flexing,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Tennes- 
see, also  thinks  that  the  Civ|l  Rights  Bill 
means  death  to  popular  education.  He 
says : 

"  If  mixed  schools  were  ordered  by  law 
they  would  not  be  attended;  and  were 
they  attended,  the  result  would  be  rather 
a  juvenile  war  of  races  than  a  profitable 
rivalry  in  studies.  The  people  cannot  be 
brought  to  regard  the  schools  as  merely 
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civil  organizations  subject  only  to  politi- 
cal government ;  the  school  is  too  close 
to  the  family  circle  not  to  be  subject  in  a 
great  degree  to  social  laws  and  influences. 
Already  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  pro- 
position to  include  public  schools  within 
.  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  has 
been  severely  felt  in  Tennessee.  The 
mere  pendency  of  the  bill  in  Congress, 
with  a  possibility  of  its  passage,  has  be- 
gotten hurtful  apprehensions.  The  county 
courts  of  quite  a  number  of  counties  that 
last  year  levied  additional  school  taxes 
have  this  year  either  deferred  action  on 
the  subject  or  referred  the  matter  to  the 
people.  School  offlcers  throughout  the 
State  have  been  for  some  time  uneasy  and 
distrustful.  I  have,  myself,  been,  and 
still  am,  in  hc-^l'ation  in  regard  to  project- 
ed measures  of  school  policy  which  an 
enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  in 
reference  to  schools  would  render  value- 
less. Certainly,  no  sane  man,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  and  tastes  of 
our  x>eople,  can  expect  that  any  further 
contributions  in  the  way  of  school  taxes, 
would  be  drawn  from  the  public,  by  either 
a  legislature  or  a  ceunty  court,  for  the 
coeducation  of  the  white  and  colored 
races.  On  the  contrary,  should  Congress 
undertake  to  mix  the  schools,  all  school 
levies  would  cease.  The  school  houses 
would  be  closed,  and  the  colored  people 
would  find  that  while  in  the  letter  of  the 
law  they  would  enjoy  the  right  to  enter 
any  public  school  whatever,  there  would 
be  no  public  schools  to  enter,  and  that,  in 
grasping  at  a  shadow,  they  have  lost  the 
substance." 


BLAGK.B0ABB8. 

BY  I.  N.  STEWART,  WAUKESHA. 

The  first  essential  for  a  good  black' 
board  is  a  firm  wall.  If  made  on  a  plas- 
ter wall,  the  studding  should  be  doubled, 
so  that  they-  should  stand  about  8  inches 
apart.  The  mortar  should  be  the  best, 
and  should  be  well  floated.  A  good  hard 
finish  is  an  improvement.  If  made  of 
boards,  they  should  be  most  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  as  broad  as  possible.  Then 
they  need  staying  across  the  back  to  pre- 


vent warping.  In  old  boards,  the  cracks 
may  be  filled  with  putty  before  re-coating ; 
but  this  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  it 
is  painted.  Oil  paints  have  no  business 
on  any  black  board,  except  on  wooden 
ones  as  &  first  coat.  Liquid  slating  is  now 
most  widely  used.  It  is  obtained  in  cans 
of  different  sizes.  The  principal  ingre- 
dients in  all  good  slating  are  alcohol, 
shellac,  ivory-black  and  lampblack.  This 
is  not  a  paint;  it  is  a  varnish  rather,  and 
is  not  to  be  rubbed  or  brushed  in,  but  to 
be  laid  on  rapidly  and  evenly  by  long 
strokes,  and  to  receive  no  more  retouch- 
ing than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover. 
The  different  coats  are  put  on  different 
ways  of  the  board.  Each  coat  should  be 
smoothed  before  the  next  is  put  on.  This 
is  done  by  blacking  a  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
and  using  it  like  sand  paper,  being  care- 
ful  always  not  to  cut  through  the  coat  to 
any  extent.  Old  sand  paper  will  do; 
pumice-stone  makes  a  fine  finish  for  the 
last  coat.  The  last  coat  should  be  thin- 
ned with  alcohol.  A  flat  varnish  brush 
should  be  used. 

The  following  is  a  cheap  preparation^ 
but  very  good,  if  directions  for  putting 
on  are  followed :  1  gal.  alcohol,  1  lb.  gum 
shellac,  2  oz.  lampblack,  2  oz.  ivory  black ; 
or,  instead  of  the  two  last,  2  oz.  chrome 
green,  1  oz.  fine  flour  emory.  Any  other 
proportion  of  chrome  and  lampblack  may 
be  used  to  produce  shades  of  green  or 
black.  This  quantity  will  cover,  two 
coats,  850  to  400  square  feet  of  wall.  The 
shellac  must  be  cut  by  the  alcohol  before 
the  other  ingredients  are  put  in.  The 
mixture  may  be  strained  through  muslin 
and  should  be  frequently  stirred  while 
using. 

The  board  should  come  down  to  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  little 
ones  can  use  it,  and  should  be  four  to  flve 
feet  wide.  There  should  be  a  board  at 
each  end  of  the  room,  so  that  the  teacher 
can  use  one  and  the  class  the  other. 


A  sncPLB  method  of  removing  ordinary 
scratches  from  a  slate,  is  to  dip  a  wet 
sponge  or  cleth  into  pulverized  pumice 
stone  and  rub  it  over  the  surface.  It  will 
soon  be  as  smooth  as  a  new  slate. 
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CAKLYLK  OX  I'OPl'LAB  KDli AT10>'. 

Where  are  to  be  found  more  eloquent 
words  in  (lefcn.«»e  of  Education  than  those 
of  Carlyle,  uttered  years  ago  in  indignant 
rebuke  of  tlie  niggardly  policy  of  Ihe 
English  government  in  ri'spect  to  the 
education  of  the  people : 

'•Who  would  suppose*  that  education 
were  w  thing  which  liad  to  be  advocated 
on  the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  in- 
deed on  any  ground  V  As  if  it  stood  not 
on  the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime 
necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  should 
need  no  advocating ;  much  as  it  does  ac- 
tually need.  To  impart  the  gift  of  think- 
ing to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet 
who  could  in  that  case  think:  thi*,  one 
would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a 
government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any 
province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each 
strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed  ? 
How  much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul, 
with  its  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  extinct, 
so  that  it  sees  not!  Light  has  come  into 
the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant,  it  has 
come  in  vain.  For  six  thousand  years, 
the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  eflfort,  have 
been  devising,  doing,  discovering,  in  mys- 
terious, infinite  indissoluble  communion, 
warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against 
the  great  black  empire  of  necessity  and 
night;  they  have  accomplished  such  a 
conquest  and  conquests ;  and  to  this  man 
it  is  all  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  four 
and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes 
by  on  the  other  side ;  and  that  great  spir- 
itual kingdom,  the  toil-worn  conquest  of 
his  own  brothers,  all  that  his  brothers 
have  conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for 
him;  an  invisible  empire;  he  knows  it 
not;  suspects  it  not.  And  is  it  not  his 
withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers, 
the  lawfully  acquired  possession  of  all 
ment  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over 
him  from  generation  to  generation;  he 
knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his, 
that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  ?  O,  what 
are  bills  of  rights,  emancipations  of  black 
slaves  into  black  apprentices,  lawsuits  in 


chancery  for  some  short  usufruct  of  a  bit 
of  land  V  The  grand  '  seed-field  of  time  * 
is  this  man's,  and  you  give  it  him  not. 
Time's  seed-field, which  includes  the  earth 
and  all  her  seed-fields  and  pearl-oceans, 
nay  her  sowers  too  and  pearl-divers,  all 
that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious 
here  below;  of  which  the  earili^s  centu- 
ries  are  but  burrows,  for  it  stretches  forth 
from  the  beginning  onward  even  unto 
this  day ! 

"  My  inheritBncc.  how  lordly,  wide  and  fair; 
Time  is  ray  fair  eeed-lleld,  to  time  Vm  heir!" 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun. 
It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  from  c?ntury  to 
century;  the  blinded  sire  slaves  himself 
out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son ;  and  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as 
two  legged  beasts  of  labor ;  and  in  the 
largest  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate 
whether  a  small  fraction  ot  the  revenue 
of  one  day  (30,000/.  is  but  that)  shall,  after 
thirteen  centuries,  be  laid  out  on  it,  or 
not  laid  out  on  it. 


OEHOCBACT  H£BE  ALSO. 

BT  ALEX.  CHRISTIE,  LOWKLL. 

One  conversant  with  our  common  school 
sj'stem  in  its  present  condition  and  prac- 
tical workings,  may  well  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  much  that  is  said  in  its  defense, 
much  that  is  said  to  influence  and  shape 
the  educational  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  view  of  the  fact,  that  the 
many  depend  upon  our  common  schools 
for  the  elements  of  scholastic  learning,  it 
being  manifestly  impracticable  under 
existing  social  conditions  that  any  but 
the  few  should  receive  the  expensive  ad- 
vantages of  the  higher  institutions,  it 
behooves  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  limi- 
ted and  humble  curriculum  which  they 
ofiTer  should  be  ordered  for  the  advantage 
of  the  many,  who  here  begin  and  end 
their  scholastic  career,  or  in  the  interests 
of  the  favored  few  who  are  to  go  ftom 
glory  to  glory,"  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
f\ill  effulgence  of  the  senior  year  at  the 
university. 

The  writer  would  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  and  the  justice  of  that  movement 
now  growing  in  favor  in  certain  educa- 
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tional  quarlerjj^  to  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tions the  various  educational  instrumen- 
talities of  the  State,  making  the  common 
schools,  academies,  high  schools  and  col- 
leges a  unit  in  aim  and  mutually  corela- 
tive  in  function.  What  is  that  aim,  and 
what  the  proposed  function  of  the  com- 
mon schools  ?  To  advance  the  interests 
of  the  colleges,  by  making  the  common 
schools  feeders  of  the  high  schools  and 
academies,  these  in  turn  to  subserve  the 
ends  of  their  existence  and  justify  their 
being,  by  sending  up  to  the  colleges 
Freshmen  who  know  something,  (the 
writer  begs  pardon),  worthy  and  well 
qualified  to  digest  and  assimilate  the 
strange  compounds  which  await  them 
under  names  which  alone  would  induce 
gastralgia  in  ordinary  folks.  In  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  colleges,  prob- 
ably nothing  better  could  be  devised. 
The  educational  energies  of  the  people 
could  not  be  directed  more  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  few  nurtured  in  the  higher 
institutions. 

The  writer,  hov/ever,  in  the  interests  of 
the  commonalty,  begs  leave  to  protest. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle, "  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number" — 
which  here  can  work  no  wrong— he  would 
advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
schools  Of  mch^  without  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  high  schools  and  colleges.  And 
in  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
many,  he  would  introduce  changes  into 
the  present  curriculum  even  more  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  higher  institutions,  but, 
he  believes,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Democracy  here  also. 


TEACHEBS— EXAHINATIOXS. 

BY  M.  KISWAJ7,  8UPT.  MANITOWOC  CO. 

There  are  teachers  whose  goal  is  reach- 
ed when  the  last  day  of  the  school  term 
has  arrived,  and  compensation  is  received 
for  "services  properly  rendered."  They 
are  devoted  to  text-books — in  the  school- 
room ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
lay  them  aside  at  recitations,  or  even  to 
remove  index  fingers  from  passages  and 
stated  principles  which  their  pupils  are 


trying  to  reproduce  from  memory  or  to 
establish  by  reasoning.  Tlie  teacher  who 
is  in  this  category  always  has  a  text-book 
in  his  hand  while  in  the  school-room,  but 
never  reads  one  when  out  of  it. 

It  is  a  favorite  expedient  with  some  ap- 
plicants to  ascribe  their  failuie  to  severity 
in  the  examiner ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
pare questions  which  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  answer.  We  are  slow  to 
appreciate  what  we  do  not  understand.  It 
is  less  mortifying  to  us  to  blame  another 
than  to  confess  ourselves  at  fault;  and  to 
thoroughly  prepare  for  an  examination  is 
much  harder  work  than  to  condemn  the 
questions  and  rail  at  the  examiner.  The 
objects  of  an  examination  are :  1.  To  test 
knowledge,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  teacher.  2.  To  dis- 
tinguish eminent  from  fair  ability ;  and 
these,  in  turn,  from  the  least  amount  of 
education  which  barely  entitles  an  appli- 
cant to  a  certificate.  The  gradation  of 
questions  so  that  the  answers  shall  indi- 
cate the  various  degrees  of  proficiency  to 
which  applicants  have  attained  is  omitted 
by  some  examiners.  An  examination 
may  so  far  teat  knowledge  as  to  determine 
what  applicants  have  the  qualifications 
which  are  absolutely  requisite,  and  yet 
may  fail  to  define  the  relative  scholarship 
of  those  who  succeed  in  that  trial.  8.  To 
suggest  points  which  deserve  far  more  at- 
tention  than  they  receive ;  and  to  give  due 
prominence  to  every  subject  of  the  regu- 
lar course,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
slighted,  but  are  too  important  to  be 
longer  ignored  or  accorded  but  a  passing 
notice.  The  presentation  of  essential 
topics  promotes  a  study  of  them. 

The  views  of  applicants  who  do  not 
attend  teachers*  meetings  nor  read  educa- 
tional publications  are  likely  to  be  or  to 
become  narrow;  their  ideas  are  derived 
from  a  few— usually  too  few— books.  The 
examination '  should  aim  to  counteract 
this  tendency  to  contraction.  A  question 
having  but  novelty  to  recommend  it  should 
not  be  inserted  in  the  list  to  the  exclusion 
of  an  important  familiar  topic ;  nor  should 
a  vital  question  be  omitted  through  fear 
that  the  many  may  fail  to  answer  it.  The 
examincr*s  estimate  of  the  scholarship  a 
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teacher  ought  to  have,  not  what  the  teach, 
er  may  chance  to  know,  must  fix  the 
standard  of  an  examination.  If  this  es- 
timate be  made  with  good  Judgment  the 
questions  submitted  are  likely  to  be  re- 
spectable ;  but  if  the  examiner  has  more 
regard  for  the  ease  and  sensitiveness  of 
applicants  than  for  their  progress ;  or  if 
the  preservation  of  petty  political  alliances 
and  entanglements  be  of  prime  import- 
ance,  the  examination  will  be  on  a  level 
with  his  motives. 

Applicants  not  accustomed  to  written 
exercises  fare  badly  in  their  first  exami- 
nation for  certificates,  no  matter  how  much 
they  have  studied.  The  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  not  a  positive  guaranty  of 
the  power  to  suitably  reproduce  it  when- 
ever it  is  required.  The  power  of  repro- 
duction must  be  subjected  to  the  written 
test,  and  amplified  by  the  practice  of 
writing  as  well  as  by  oral  recitation.  A 
teacher  who  disregards  this  fact  does  his 
pupils  a  great  wrong,  whether  he  has 
charge  of  a  graded  or  of  a  mixed  school. 
Pupils  able  to  state  their  thoughts  in 
writing  should  have  frequent  written  re- 
views of  all  subjects  which  they  study ; 
participation  in  tliese  exercises  to  be  made 
obligatory  on  all  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended.  This  course  is  sometimes  op- 
posed by  parents.  When  their  opposition 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  object 
m  view  an  explanation  by  the  teacher 
may  remove  it;  or  it  may  be  overcome  by 
the  children  when  they  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan.  When  the  objections 
are  persistently  urged  the  teacher  must 
meet  them  as  he  does  other  cases  of  ob- 
stinacy. He  can  not  suffer  the  progress 
of  his  school  to  be  retarded  nor  the  force 
of  his  teaching  to  be  impaired  by  an  en- 
forced conformity  to  antiquated  notions 
or  individual  whims. 

Questions  for  school  examinations 
should  be  judiciously  selected  and  cor- 
rectly written.  If  placed  on  the  black 
board  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
form,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  use  of 
capitals.  The  language  should  be  explic- 
it  enough  to  prevent  misapprehension. 
Let  the  pupils  be  required  to  observe 
these  conditions  in  tlieir  answers;  and 


let  every  departure  from  them  be  com- 
mented on  by  the  teacher.  Example 
often  weakens  precept  in  this  relation; 
and  the  child  sometimes  fails  to  discern 
justice  in  being  reprimanded  for  errors 
which  are  no  worse  than  those  he  has 
seen  his  censor  commit. 

EDVCAnOR  OF  WOHBS. 

It  is  proposed,  just  now,  to  assimilate 
the  education  of  girls  more  and  more  to 
that  of  boys.  If  that  means  that  girls 
are  merely  to  learn  more  lessons,  and  to 
study  what  their  brothers  are  taught,  in 
addition  to  what  their  mothers  were 
taught,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least  by 
physiologists  and  patriots,  that  the  scheme 
will  sink  into  that  limbo  whither,  in  a 
free  and  tolerably-rational  country,  all 
imperfect  and  ill-considered  schemes  are 
sure  to  gravitate.  But  if  the  proposal  be 
a  bona  fide  one — then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  tiiat  in  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  private  schools,  I  pre- 
sume, which  take  their  tone  from  them, 
cricket  and  foot-ball  are  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory,  being  considered  integral  parts 
of  an  Englishman's  education ;  and  that 
they  are  likely  to  remain  so,  in  spite  of 
all  reclamations;  because  masters  and 
boys  alike  know  that  games  do  not,  in  the 
long-ruil,  interfere  with  a  boy's  work; 
that  the  same  boy  will  very  often  excel  in 
both ;  that  the  games  keep  him  in  health 
for  his  work;  that  the  spirit  with  which 
he  takes  to  his  games  when  in  the  lower 
school,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  takes  to  his  work  when  he  rises 
into  the  higher  school ;  and  that  nothing 
is  worse  for  a  boy  than  to  fall  into  that 
loafing,  tuck-shop-haunting  set,  who  neith- 
er play  hard  nor  work  hard,  and  are  usu- 
ally extravagant,  and  often  vicious. 
Moreover,  they  know  well  that  games 
conduce,  not  merely  to  physical,  but  to 
moral  health;  that  in  the  playing-field 
boys  acquire  virtues  which  no  books  can 
give  them ;  notmerely  daring  and  endur- 
ance, but,  better  still,  temper,  self-restraint, 
fairness,  honor,  unenvious  approbation  of 
another's  success,  and  all  that "  give  and 
take"  of  life  which  stand  a  man  in  such 
good  stead  when  he  goes  forth  into  the 
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world,  and  without  which,  indeed,  his 
Buccess  is  always  maimed  and  partial. 

Now :  if  the  promoters  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  will  compel  girls  to 
any  training  analogous  to  our  pi^blic 
school  games ;  if,  for  instance,  they  will 
insist  on  that  most  natural  and  whole, 
some  of  all  exercises,  dancing,  in  order 
to  develop  the  lower  half  of  the  body ;  on 
singing,  to  expand  the  lungs  and  regulate 
the  breath ;  and  on  some  games — ball  or 
what  not— which  will  insure  that  raised 
chest,  and  upright  carriage,  and  general 
strength  of  the  upper  torso,without  which 
full  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  there- 
fore general  health,  is  impossible ;  if  they 
will  sternly  forbid  tight  stays,  high  heels, 
and  all  which  interferes  with  free  growth 
and  free  motion ;  if  they  will  consider 
carefully  all  which  has  been  written  on 
the  "half-time  system"  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
and  others ;  and  accept  the  certain  phys- 
ical law  that,  in  order  to  renovate  the 
brain  day  by  day,  the  growing  creature 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  play, 
and  that  the  child  who  learns  for  four 
hours  and  pUys  for  four  hours,  will  learn 
more,  and  learn  it  more  easily,  than  the 
child  who  learns  for  the  whole  eight 
hours;  if,  in  short,  they  will  teach  girls 
not  merely  to  understand  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  to  copy  somewhat  of  the 
Greek  physical  training,  of  that  "  music 
and  gymnastic"  which  helped  to  make 
the  cleverest  race  of  the  Old  World  the 
ablest  r%ce  likewise :  then  they  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  patriot  and  the  phys- 
iologist, by  doing  their  best  to  stay  the 
downward  tendencies  of  the  fhy$iqu£y  and 
therefore  ultimately  of  the  moralt,  in 
the  coming  generation  of  Englishwomen. 
— Charles  Kinoslbt. 


Poetical  Inspibation.— In  his  new 
lecture  on  the  poet  Longfellow,  Mr.  James 
T.  Pielda  says:  "As  I  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  origin  and  birth  of  many 
of  Longfellow's  poems,  let  me  divulge  a 
few  secrets  in  regard  to  them.  The  *  Psalm 
of  Life  *  came  into  existence  on  a  bright 
summer  morning  in  July,  1888,  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  poet  sat  between  two  win- 
dows at  the  small  table  in  the  corner  of 
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his  chamber.  It  was  a  voice  from  his 
inmost  heart,  and  he  kept  it  some  time  in 
manuscript,  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It 
expressed  his  own  feelings  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  rallying  from  the  depression 
of  a  deep  affliction,  and  he  hid  the  poem 
in  his  own  heart  for  many  months.  He 
was  accused  of  taking  the  famous  verse, 
*  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting/  from 
Bishop's  poem,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  the 
thought  came  to  him  with  as  much  fresh- 
ness and  originality  as  if  nothing  had 
been  written  before.  *  There  is  a  reaper 
whose  name  is  Death '  crystal ized  at  once, 
without  effort,  in  the  poet's  mind,  and  he 
wrote  it  rapidly  down,  with  tears  filling 
his  eyes  as  he  composed  it.  *  The  Light 
of  the  Stars'  was  composed  as  the  poet 
looked  out  upon  a  calm  and  beautiful 
summer  evening,  exactly  suggestive  of 
the  poem.  The  moon,  a  little  strip  of 
silver,  was  just  setting  behind  Mount  Au- 
burn, and  Mars  was  blazing  in  the  south. 
That  fine  ballad,  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus,' was  written  in  1889.  A  violent 
storm  had  occurred  the  night  before,  and, 
as  the  poet  sat  smoking  his  pipe  about 
midnight  by  the  fire,  the  wrecked  Hesper- 
us came  sailing  into  his  mind.  He  went 
to  bed,  bnt.the  poem  had  seized  him,  and 
he  could  not  sleep.  He  got  up  and  wrote 
the  celebrated  verses.  'The  clock  was 
striking  three,*  he  said,  *■  when  I  finished 
the  last  stanza.*  It  did  not  come  into  his 
mind  by  lines,  but  by  whole  stanzas,  hard- 
ly  causing  him  an  effort,  but  flowing 
without  let  or  hinderance." 


LANGUAGE. 

BY  ALBERT  EARTHMAN,  REEDSBURG. 

One  of  the  very  best  and  most  precious 
gifts  of  God  to  man,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing features  between  human  be- 
ings and  all  lower  orders  of  existence,  is 
language — ^the  power  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  in  words.  And  we  have  no  other 
faculty  which  can  be  more  improved  and 
expanded  than  this. 

We  all  know  this,  and  yet  if  the  old 
proverb,  "Actions  speak  more  loudly  than 
words"  be  true,  how  we  teachers,  at  least 
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the  majority  of  us,  ignore  the  importance 
of  language  bjr  our  wayward  doings.  We 
are  apt  to  treat  it  as  if,  at  best,  it  were  of 
but  little  importance,  and  some  people 
seem  to  consider  it  of  no  importance. 
Or  perhaps  they  do  not  consider  the  sub- 
ject at  all. 

Were  it  not  for  cultured,  ennobled  lan- 
guage, where  would  history,  science, 
l)oetry  and  other  preserved  knowledge  be  ? 
Of  course,  the  inevitable  answer  is,  "  In 
obMvion."  And  the  acme  of  knowledge 
in  the  world  would  be  to-day  just  where 
it  was  six  thousand  years  ago. 

For  the  fact  that  a  boy  of  good  sound 
mind,  may  now  become  a  better  scholar 
at  sixteen  than  a  man  was  able  to  become 
at  fifty,  in  ages  long  ago,  is  not  all  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  boy^s  intellect, 
which  superiority  is  the  result  of  saving 
the  hard^amed  knowledge  of  others  by 
means  of  this  language  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  but  to  the  very  great  advantages 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  and  helped. 
And  all  of  these  advantages  have  been 
secured  by  saving  in  writing  and  subse- 
quently in  print,  the  language  which  ex- 
pressed to  a  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  learned  and  ever  after  considered 
as  part  of  his  own  smartness,  what  was 
the  result  of  long  and  patient  labor  and 
investigation  of  other  minds. 

Then  can  we  try  too  hard,  labor  too  pa- 
tiently, or  invent  or  adopt  too  many  or 
too  good  plans  for  inducing  our  pupils  to 
love  and  to  practice  correct  and  elegant 
forms  of  escpression?  Every  term  of 
school  I  teach  convinces  me  more  fully 
that  I  must  try  more  perseveringly  by  ex- 
ample  as  well  as  precept,  to  teach  my  pu- 
pils how  to  express  their  thoughts  prop- 
erly in  writing  as  well  as  in  speaking. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  at  all  times  to 
speak  correctly.  Not  just  while  we  arc 
in  the  school  room.  For  habit  is  very 
powerful.  And  if  we  accustom  ourselves 
at  all  times  to  make  use  of  the  best  words, 
not  the  longest  or  most  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, but  the  most  proper  to  express 
what  we  mean,  and  combme  them  in  a 
manner  representing  the  best  logic  of 
which  we  are  masters;  it  surely  will  be- 
come quite  easv  for  us  to  speak  and- write 
moderately  well. 


Of  course  to  write  well  requires  more 
study  than  to  speak  properly;  for  we 
must  notice  and  imitate  correct  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  penman- 
ship, besides  correct  expression  and  com- 
bination. Ah,  but  that  requires  so  much 
work !  Well  Laziness,  you  need  not  ex- 
pect to  prosper  in  your  work  in  the 
schoolroom,  either  as  teacher  or  scholar. 

We  mtMt  work  Aonf .  And  therein  lies 
our  greatest  pleasure.  For  what  is  life 
but  work,  activity,  thought?  I  do  not 
write  this  because  /  am  a  model.  How 
ludicrous  the  thought!  But  because  I 
feel  anxious  that  we  should  have  excellent 
teachers;  and  if  each  will  do  as  well  as 
he  or  she  can,  we  shall  continually  im- 
prove. Good  example  is  a  very  excellent 
thing,  but  of  course  pupils  must  have 
practice.  I  set  as  good  example  as  I  am 
capable  of  in  speaking  and  in  writing, 
whether  upon  the  black-board  or  else- 
where,  and  then  give  the  scholars  a  good 
amount  of  practice  in  spelling  in  differ- 
ent ways,  combined  with  defining  when 
practicable;  in  selecting  kindred  words, 
words  of  opposite  meaning ;  in  makug 
sentences  by  embodying  several  given 
words  in  as  proper  a  way  as  they  can  in 
as  good  sentences  as  they  can  make ;  by 
making  as  many  good  sentences  as  possi- 
ble containing  a  given  word.  Allow  no 
silly  sentences.  Of  course  there  is  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  ways  of  makbg 
sentences,  and  my  pupils  are  drilled  a 
good  many  of  them.  I  have  my  scholars 
write  upon  the  subjects  of  their  lessons, 
a  nd  sometimes  obtain,  as  a  result,  some 
good  compositions.  Letter-writing  too,  I 
find  interesting  and  profitable.  Again, 
evince  some  sense  in  asking  your  pupils 
questions,  and  they  will  generally  reply 
in  a  similar  manner.  Do  not,  as  a  rule, 
ask  direct  questions  in  conducting  a  reci- 
tation, and  then  insist  upon  sir  or  ma^am 
immediately  following  every  yes  or  no; 
as  if  that  constituted  good  expression 
and  respectful  language.  If  scholars  en- 
tertain a  proper  feeling  toward  the  teach- 
er, they  will  often  say  sir,  or  ma*am  with- 
out being  prompted.  Besides,  I  would 
very  much  rather  receive  a  pleasant,  re- 
spectful yes,  than  a  forced  and  dogged 
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ye»  ma*am.  I  require  the  oae  reciting  to 
rise  and  answer  in  sentences,  which  shows 
how  well  he  understands  that  part  of  the 
lesson  to  which  the  the  question  asked 
relates ;  and  if  one  fail  to  answer  satis- 
factorily, another  is  allowed  to  rise  and 
try  to  do  better. — Free  Press. 

A  PBECIOUS  XKTIL. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  gentleman  drew  up 
his  horse  near  a  smithy  in  Yorkshire  Til- 
lage. On  entering  it  he  kindly  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  boy  who  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  work  of  blowing  the 
bellows.  Closer  observation  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  book— its  pages  kept  open 
by  two  bits  of  iron  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  lad's  head.  Each  time  he  brought 
down  the  bellows  or  released  it  he  seem- 
ed to  catch  a  sentence  from  the  book. 

A  generation  passed  away.  The  little 
Tillage  had  grown  to  be  a  brilliant  town. 
Low  thatched  houses  had  made  their  way 
before  fine  mansions,  and  the  smithy  in 
which  the  above  incident  was  observed 
was  drawing  near  to  its  day  of  disappear- 
ance. But  before  that  day  arrived  anoth- 
er gentleman  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
ihspected  with  some  interest  an  anvil 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  shop. 

How  long  has  that  anvil  been  here?** 
he  asked  of  the  blacksmith. 

"Why,"  said  the  workman,  "it  must 
have  been  80  or  40  years." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "I  will 
give  you  twice  as  much  for  that  anvil  as 
will  buy  you  a  new  one." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  puzzled  smith ; 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  want 
with  this  anvil." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  There  was  formally 
an  apprentice  in  this  shop  who  used  to 
work  on  it.  That  boy  has  now  become  a 
great  man.  Thousands  love  and  honor 
him  as  a  friend  and  a  teacher,  and  I  wish 
to  carry  back  this  anvil  as  a  memorial  of 
the  humble  beginning  of  his  life." 

The  boy  was  Robt.  CoUyer.— fiarper'* 

Magazine  for  May. 

 «  

BoTS  that  have  been  properly  reared  are 
men,  in  point  of  usefulness  at  sixteen, 
whilst  those  that  have  been  brought  up  in 
idle  habits  are  a  nuisance  at  twenty-one. 
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Don't  you  hear  the  scholars  thrumming? 

Bumble-bees  in  June! 
All  the  leaves  together  thumbing, 

Singers  hunting  for  a  tune  ? 
Master  mending  pens,  and  humming 

Bonny  Doon  V 

As  he  thinks,  a  perished  maiden 

Fords  the  brook  of  song, 
Comes  to  him  so  heavy  laden. 

Stepping  on  the  notes  along, 
Stands  beside  him,  blessed  maiden ! 

He  has  waited  long ! 

Cherry-ripe  is  the  glowing  stove, 
Grammar  class  is  inflecting  "  love," 
"  I  love— you  love,  and  love  we  all." 

Bounding  states  are  the  Humboldts  small, 
Chanting  slow  in  common  time 
Broken  China's  rugged  rhyme : 
"  Yang-tse-kiang— Ho-ang-ho— " 
Heavenly  rivers !  How  thfey  flow ! 

Writing  class  with  heads  one  way— 

And  tongues  all  out  for  a  holiday! 

Hark  to  the  goose-quill's  spattering  grate, 

Rasping  like  an  awkward  skate, 

Swinging  round  in  mighty  B's, 

Lazy  X's  and  crazy  Z's ! 

Here  a  scholar,  looking  solemn, 

Blunders  up  a  crooked  column, — 

Pisa's  own  Italic  tower, 

Done  in  slate  in  half  an  hour. 

Figures  piled  in  a  mighty  sum  ; 

He  wets  a  finger,  and  down  they  come  I 

Aproned  urchin,  aged  five, 
Youngest  in  the  humming  hive. 
Standing  by  the  Master's  knee, 
Calls  the  roll  of  A,  B,  C. 
Frightened  hair  all  blown  about, 
Buttered  lips  in  half  a  pout, 
Knuckle  boring  out  an  eye. 
Saying  "P"  and  thinking  "pie;" 
Feeling  for  a  speckled  bean, 
'Twixt  each  breath  a  dumb  ravine, 
Like  clock  unwound,  but  going  yet, 
He  slowly  ticks  the  alphabet: 
"  A-ah— B-ah— C-ah— D," 
Finds  the  bean  and  calls  for  "  O." 
-—Scribner's  for  May. 

A  GOOD  man  will  never  teach  that  which 
he  does  not  believe.  * 
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CoNBiDERiKO  the  qucstion  \\'hy  women 
teachers  are  paid  less  Ui an  men,  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  says  that,  "  Professions 
are  paid  with  considerable  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  training  which  is  required 
to  fit  people  to  exercise  them.  The  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  minister,  invest  in  their  edu- 
cation an  amount  of  capital  on  which 
they  not  unreasonably  expect  to  get  a  fair 
interest  in  fees  or  salary.  Applying  Uiis 
rule  to  the  question  of  the  comparative 
salaries  of  women  and  men  teachers,  we 
find  it  goes  part  way  at  least  to  justify 
the  difference.  As  a  rule  men  can't  get 
schools  unless  they  can  show  a  college 
diploma.  Women  teachers  on  the  con- 
trary are  not  required  to  be  college  grad- 
uates, but  go  at  once  from  the  academy  6^ 
comparatively  inexpensive  normal  school 
to  their  charges.  A  college  course  in 
these  days  costs  from  |2,000  to  |4,0(X). 
Thus  at  once  we  see  that  the  man  who 
takes  to  school-teaching  has  got  to  get  a 
salary  which  shall  be  a  return  on  a  much 
larger  investmest  for  education,  than  his 
lady  assistant  or  colleague  has  made." 

This  comparison  is  Just,  only  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  men  who  take  the  higher 
positions  as  teachers. 

The  Boston  Tramcript  sensibly  sug- 
gests that  teachers  should  be  required  by 
school  committees  and  superintendents 
to  utilize  the  centennial  anniversaries, 
now  opening  upon  us  and  to  continue  for 
some  years,  by  arranging  for  every  day, 
marked  by  an  event  in  the  last  century, 
an  exercise  based  on  that  event.  ''The 
tea  party,"  it  says,  "though  possessed  of 
rare  elements  for  social  and  popular  recog. 
nition,  was  not  a  more  marked  affair,  his- 
torically considered,  than  a  score  of  oth- 
ers, whose  recurring  dates  will  be  seized 
upon  the  educators  everywhere  who  feel 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  impressing  past 
events,  remote  or  recent,  with  present  vi. 
talitj.  Try,  fiox  iastance,.  some  bright  boy 
12  or  16  years  old,  and  see  what  muddled 
notions  he  has  of  the  Rebellion  and  the 
death  of  Lincoln.  But  the  child  m  a  lit- 
tle older,  who  remembers  the  wild  excite- 
ments incident  to  Lee's  surrender,  can 
tell  all  about  that.  The  senses  were  first 


impressed  and  thus  the  imagination  and 
intelligence.'* 

Spread  of  ENGLi8H--^Bayard  Taylor, 
writing  from  Alexandria^  Egypt,  says  that 
the  most  remarkable  change  since  his 
visit  there  twenty  y«ars  ago  is  "  the  aston- 
ishing spread  of  the  English  language 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  resulting 
both  from  the  numbers  of  English  and 
American  triavelers  who  visit  the  East, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  by  travelers 
of  other  nationalities.  French,  which 
until,  the  last  few  years  was  indispensable, 
has  been  slowly  fading  into  the  back- 
ground, and  is  already  less  available  than 
iSnglish  for  Italy  and  all  the  Orient  I 
'was  a  little  surprised  in  Rome  at  being 
accosted  by  a  native  boot-black  with 
*  Shine  up  your  boots  ?'  In  Naples,  every 
peddler  of  canes,  coral,  photographs,  and 
shell-fish,  knows  at  least  enough  to  make 
a  good  bargain;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
what  one  meets  in  Egypt  The  bright- 
witted  boys  learn  the  language  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  are  so  apt  at  guess- 
ing what  they  do  not  literally  understand, 
that  the  traveler  no  longer  requires  an 
interpreter.  At  the  base  of  Pompeys 
Pillar  to-day  a  ragged  and  dirty  little 
girl  came  out  of  a  fellah-hut  and  followed 
us,  crying,  *  Give  me  ha'penny ! ' " 

The  best  teacher  is  not  one  wlio  helps 
his  pupils,  but  one  who  shows  them  how 
to  help  themselves.  The  only  true  edu- 
cation  is  self-education.  The  mind  can 
yy^fUed  from  without,  but  it  can  only 
groxD  from  within.  That  only  is  effective 
teaching  which  suggests,  prompts,  in- 
spires. 

Give  me  the  boy  who  rouses  when  he 
is  praised,  who  profits  when  he  is  encour- 
aged, and  who  cries  when  he  is  defeated. 
Such  a  boy  will  be  fired  by  ambition;  he 
will  be  stung  by  reproach,  and  animated 
by  preference ;  never  shall  I  apprehend 
any  bad  consequences  from  idleness  in 
such  a  boy. 

'Tis  with  our  Judgments  as  our  watch- 
es; none  go  just  alike,  but  each  believes 
his  own. 
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OFFICUL  OPINIONS. 
Fr<p>r8d  by  th«  AMliUBt  SuperlBlCBdeiU. 

Q.  If  a  district  is  divided  and  a  new 
>ne  formed,  is  it  proper  to  divide  tlie 
noney  on  hand,  and  pay  over  the  share 
lue  the  new  district  immediately  ? 

A.  This  is  not  what  the  law  contem- 
plates. (Sections  12,  13, 14.)  The  entire 
imount  that  may  be  determined  as  accru- 
ing to  the  new  district,  is  to  be  raised  by 
tax,  and  then  paid  over.  If  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation,  the  old  district  con- 
sents to  advance  some  money  to  the  new 
one,  a  receipt  being  taken  therefor,  it  may 
be  a  friendly  act,  but  is  not  provided  for 
by  law. 

Q.  If  part  of  a  town  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  "  town  system"  is  set  off  as  a  new 
town,  is  the  new  town  under  the  town 
system,  without  any  farther  action  ? 

A.  No,  the  system  can  "  become  ope- 
rative*' in  a  town  only  in  case  the  town 
votes  for  its  adoption,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 37  of  the  Township  Law.  In  the 
case  you  mention,  the  new  town  will  be 
under  the  old  system,  until  it  votes  other- 
wise, and  the  several  districts  will  con- 
tinue, until  altered  by  the  town  board. 
The  clerk  in  office,  in  each  district,  will 
continue,  and  the  town  clerk  will  appoint 
a  director  and  treasurer  for  each. 

Q.  It  is  held  by  some  that  Section  36 
of  the  Township  Law  (Chap.  182,  Gen. 
Laws  of  1869),  converts  every  village  with 
a  graded  school  of  three  departments, 
into  a  separate  school  district.  Is  that 
so? 

A.  It  might  just  as  well  be  held  that 
Section  1  of  the  same  law,  makes  every 
town  a  school  district,without  any  further 
action.  The  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
law  is  determined  by  the  concluding 
words  of  the  section,  and  by  Section  87, 
and  the  intent  of  Section  36,  so  far  as 
villages  are  concerned,  is  that  in  case  any 
town  adopts  the  town  system,  as  provided 
in  Section  37,  any  village  within  its  lim- 
its which  has  a  graded  school  of  three  or 
more  departments,  and  all  its  school  ter- 
ritory, is  to  be  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  town  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  had  no  school  for  three 


years,  the  land  which  embraces  the  site 
has  been  sold  for  taxes,  and  a  family  is 
in  the  school-house  and  refuse  to  give  it 
up,  though  we  have  voted  money  for  a 
school.   Can  we  hold  the  school-house  ? 

A.  If  you  had  a  title  in  fee  simple  to 
the  site,  it  is  not  forfeited,  and  the  family 
in  the  school-house  must  leave.  If  the 
site  was  only  leased,  and  was  to  be  held, 
only  as  long  as  school  should  be  main- 
tained, it  is  forfeited,  and  the  district  has 
no  claim  to  the  school-house,  as  it  was 
not  removed  when  the  district  ceased  to 
occupy  the  site. 

Q.  Another  party  carried  off  the  stove ; 
can  we  recover  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  or  its  value.  To  carry  off  pro- 
perty without  permission  or  authority,  is 
commonly  called  larceny. 

Q.  Can  a  district  legally  own  two 
sites  ? 

A  If  a  new  site  is  designated  and  pur- 
chased, it  is  proper  to  retain  the  old  one 
only  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for 
school  purposes,  and  then  it  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Q.  Can  a  district  purchase  a  site  at 
district  meeting  and  take  a  deed  then  and 
there,  and  order  payment  made  ? 

A.  The -usual  and  proper  course  is  to 
designate  a  site,  voie  money  to  pay  for  it, 
and  leave  it  for  the  board  to  consummate 
the  bargain  and  receive  the  deed,  in  be* 
half  of  the  district;  but  the  other  course 
would  not  probably  be  held  illegal  by 
the  courts,  though  not  provided  for  spe- 
cifically in  the  school  law. 

Q.  Does  a  decision  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, on  appeal,  in  regard  to  a  site, 
preclude  any  subsequent  change  ? 

A.  If  the  appeal  is  dismissed,  the  dis- 
trict is  at  liberty  to  take  further  action  at 
any  time  as  to  location  of  site.  If  an  ap- 
peal is  sustained,  and  a  site  located  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent to  the  district  to  change  it,  until  a 
new  state  of  facts  arises,  rendering  it  jus- 
tifiable to  do  so. 

Q.  We  raised  no  tax  for  school  last 
fall;  can  the  board  levy  one  now?  The 
clerk  has  already  hired  a  teacher  for  the 
summer. 
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A.  If  neither  the  district  nor  board 
acted  lost  fall,  the  best  thing  to  do  now  is 
for  the  district  to  vote,  and  the  clerk  and 
treasurer  to  assess  and  collect  a  tax,  at 
once,  as  provided  in  Sec.  64.  The  board 
now  hires  the  teacher.  (Sec.  42). 

Q.  If  one  town,  embracing  part  of  a 
joint  district,  raises  a  school  tax,  must 
not  the  other  do  so  ? 

A.  It  would  be  fair,  of  course,  for 
both  towns  to  help,  in  just  proportion  to 
sustain  the  school,  but  each  town  exer- 
cises its  own  discretion  as  to  raising  a 
school  tax  "in  addition'*  to  that  levied 
upon  it  by  the  county  board.  (Sec.  2, 
p.  9). 

Q.  When  a  district  has  made  provis- 
ion for  a  school,  cannot  the  board  be  com- 
pelled  to  hire  a  teacher,  and  hire  a  school  ? 

A.  School  officers,  like  other  public 
officers,  may  be  compelled  to  perform 
their  duty;  or,  for  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
they  may  be  removed  from  office  (Sec. 
129),  and  others  put  in  their  places. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  or  proper  for  a  clerk  to 
draw,  or  a  district  to  countersign  an  order, 
when  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  it? 

A.  Yes;  the  duty  of  these  officers  is 
not  determined  by  the  supposed  or  known 
condition  of  the  treasury.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  party  entitled  to  the  order 
wishes  to  raise  money  on  it. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  lease  the  school 
house  to  other  parties  for  any  use? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  the 
board.  (See  decision  of  Supreme  Court, 
quoted  in  comments  on  Sec.  48). 

Q.  Is  a  teacher's  contract  rendered  in- 
valid, if  no  copy  of  his  certificate  is  at- 
tached to  it,  as  tlie  law  requires  ? 

A.  The  fact  that  a  teacher  holds  a  cer- 
tificate is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a 
legal  contract,  but  the  requirement  that  a 
copy  of  his  certificate  be  attached  to  the 
contract,  is  directory,  and  designed  to  fur- 
nish evidence  to  all  needing  or  desiring 
it  that  the  contract  is  legal,  and  such  re- 
quirement is  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,  and  a  neglect  of  the  board  to 
comply  with  it  does  not  invalidate  the 
contract.  The  direction  of  the  law  should 
nevertheless  be  carefnDy  complied  with. 


Q.  I  was  hired  for  a  year.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  spring  term  to  open, 
there  was  considerable  sickness  in  the 
district,  and  the  board  thought  best  not 
to  continue  the  school,  at  lea.st  not  for  a 
time.  Am  I  entitled  to  recover  wages  for 
the  present  term  ? 

A.  Probably  you  are,  if  you  have  not 
consented  to  the  arrangement,  but  it  is  a 
question  for  the  courts  to  decide.  You 
would  do  well  to  engage  in  any  other 
suitable  employment,  if  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  matter  is  undetermined, 
holding  yourself  in  readiness  to  go  on 
with  the  school. 

Q.  Our  principal  locks  the  doors  at 
noon,  though  some  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  remain  during  the  recess.  Is 
this  proper  ? 

A.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  board  to 
regulate.  Unless  there  be  some  peculiar 
and  serious  objections,  it  would  be  proper 
to  leave  the  doors,  or  some  of  them,  un- 
locked, especially  if  some  of  the  pupils 
need  to  remain  on  account  of  distance. 
If  they  do  not,  the  case  is  difierent 

Q.  Hdw  can  I  interest  my  pupils  io 
their  studies? 

A.  By  being  interested  yourself,  and  by 
some  such  plans  as  those  recommended 
on  page  284— "A  Practical  Use  of  the 
Journal." 

Q.  If  the  standard  is  60,  and  a  candi- 
date comes  up  to  the  average  of  60,  or 
better,  ought  I  to  grant  her  a  certificate, 
if  she  falls  as  low  as  80  on  some  branches, 
there  being  a  sufficiency  of  teachers  of 
good  standing  ? 

A.  This  would  not  be  proper,  especial- 
ly if  the  deficiency  was  in  the  common 
branches.  If  very  good  in  all  these,  and 
a  good  teacher,  a  deficiency  say  in  His- 
tory or  Constitution,  might  not  preclude 
a  license  for  a  particular  school,  for  the 
summer  term. 

Q.  How  does  a  normal  graduate's  di- 
ploma become  a  State  Certificate  ? 

A.  By  being  countersigned  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  which  may  be  done  after 
the  graduate  has  taught  one  year  in  the 
State. 
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STATE  TEACHERS*  CERTIFICATES. 

The  examination  for  State  Certificates 
'will  be  held  at  Madison,  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  commencing  at  9  o'clock, 
Tuesday  morning,  July  7th,  1874.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  current  year 
consists  of  Prof.  Duncan  McGregor, 
Platteville;  Prof.  Warren  D.  Parker, 
Janesville ;  Supt.  Michael  Kirwan,  Man- 
itowoc. 

Applicants  for  certificates  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  following  branches  of 
study : 

(1.)  For  an  urXimiXed  State  Certificate, 
the  branches  of  study  now  required  for  a 
1st  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  English  Literature,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemis- 
try, Geology,  Political  Economy  and 
Mental  Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this 
grade  must  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine 
terms. 

(2.)  For  a  iMnJML  (five  years)  State  Cer- 
tificate, the  branches  of  study  now  re- 
quired for  a  1st  grade  county  certificate, 
with  the  addition  of  English  Literature 
and  the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
Applicants  for  this  grade  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teach- 
ing for  at  least  ikm  terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the 
branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  such  studies  within  one 
year.  A  re-examination  in  the  branches 
in  which  they  were  successful  will  not  be 
required. 

All  stationery  needed  will  be  fiirnished 
by  the  Examiners. 

It  is  alike  the  interest  of  the  State  and 
of  the  profession  that  these  certificates 
should  be  largely  sought  for.  They  are 
worthy  objects  of  a  teacher^s  ambition. 
Their  possession  confers  upon  the  holder 
both  honor  and  independence.  It  insures 
him  a  good  position,  for  it  transforms  him 
iVom  a  seeker  of  work  at  other  people's 
prices,  to  a  skillful  worker  sought  for  at 
his  own  price.   It  is  such  a  title-deed  to 


success  and  merit  as  no  man  can  question. 
It  is  hoped  there  may  be  annually  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  applicants. 

Edwabd  Seabikg, 
Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 
Madison,  May  18, 1874. 

^THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1870. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  eflfort,  begun  in  1847,  to  systematize 
and  nationalize  the  elementary  schools  of 
England,  by  means  of  government  grants 
and  supervision.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  was  by  no  means  all 
that  was  needed. 

In  the  year  1869  the  "  J^ational  Educa- 
tional League"  was  formed,  whose  object 
was  the  establishment  of  a  system  which 
should  secure  universal  education.  The 
means  of  eflfecting  this  object  were  stated 
by  the  society  in  six  propositions:— 

(1.)  Local  authorities  to  be  obliged  by 
law  to  provide  school  accommodation  for 
every  child  in  their  district. 

(2.)  Necessary  schools  to  be  provided 
by  local  taxation,  aided  by  Government 
grants. 

(8.)  Schools  so  provided  to  be  managed 
by  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  Gov* 
ernment  inspection. 

(4.)  These  schools  to  be  unsectarian. 

(5.)  These  schools  to  be  free. 

(6.)  Children  of  school  age  to  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  League,  and  provides  for  (1)  the  eleC' 
tion  of  School  Boards ;  (2)  maintenance 
of  schools  by  local  taxation ;  (8)  local 
management  and  Government  inspection ; 
(4)  the  exclusion  of  distinctive  sectarian 
formulas  iVom  the  schools;  (5)  power  of 
School  Boards  to  give  free  admission;  (6) 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  option  of 
School  Boards. 

A  recent  circular  of  the  League,  now 
before  us,  says :  "  Thus,  in  substance,  all 
the  points  of  the  League  programme  are 
admitted  by  the  Education  Act,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  national  system  of  educa* 
tion  is  therefore  provided.  But  the  recog- 
nition of  national  principles  is  marred 
by  the  *  permissive*  character  of  the  Act. 
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The  election  of  School  Boards  is  not  ob- 
ligatory; compulsory  attendance  is  op- 
tional at  the  pleasure  of  School  Boards ; 
sectarian  instruction  is  rendered  possible 
in  fact,  though  forbidden  in  spirit;  tlie 
remission  of  school  fees  is  permissive, 
and  School  Boards  are  authorised  to  pay 
fees  to  sectarian  schools  out  of  the  rate- 
payers' money.  At  the  same  time  the 
new  Revised  Code  strengthens  existing 
sectarian  schools,  by  augmenting  Govern- 
ment grants  made  to  them,  and  increasing 
their  numbers  by  allowing  a  large  exten- 
sion  of  new  building  grants.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  country,  efficient  for  its  professed  ob- 
ject, and  just  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  necessary  that  the  Education 
Act  should  be  amended." 

In  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  League, 
the  same  circular  says :  *'  The  National 
Education  League  desires  to  amend  the 
Education  Act  by  (1)  making  the  election 
of  School  Boards  and  the  formation  of 
school  districts  obligatory  all  over  the 
country;  (2)  compelling  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school ;  (8)  giving  free  in- 
struction to  all  children,  and  abolishing 
the  power  of  paying  fees  by  School  Boards 
to  sectarian  schools ;  (4)  entirely  separ- 
ating  religious  from  secular  teaching  in 
Board  schools,  charging  secular  instruc- 
tion to  the  rates,  and  leaving  the  churches 
to  provide  religious  instruction  at  a  sepa- 
rate  time,  by  separate  teachers,  and  at 
their  OAvn  cost. 

"The  League  desires  to  complete  the 
work  of  education  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional system,  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  administered  everywhere  by  lo- 
cal authorities,  based  upon  the  same 
principles  of  equal  justice  to  all  sects  and 
classes,  and  providing  for  the  proper 
training  of  children  by  securing  efficient 
secular  and  free  instruction  at  the  cost  of 
the  local  rates  and  Government  grants, 
and  of  adequate  religious  teaching  by 
the  voluntary  zeal  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. It  proposes  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  with  as  little  interference  as  need 
be  with  the  educational  agencies  now  ex- 
isting, placing  the  schools,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving Goverment  grants,  under  the 


authority  of  School  Boards  for  the  pur- 
poses of  secular  instruction,  its  object 
being  not  to  destroy  but  to  reform ;  not 
to  efface  one  system  by  another,  but  to 
weld  and  unite  in  a  national,  joat,  and 
equal  system  all  the  agencies  now  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  obtain  for  the  country  the 
full  benefit  of  all,  at  the  least  possible 
cost  of  disturbance  or  money." 

Thus  the  enlightened  friends  of  popular 
education  in  England  are  striving  to  gain, 
and  will  ere  long  gain,  the  very  system 
(saving  the  compulsory  feature)  in  which 
we  in  this  country  have  long  rejoiced. 

Of  the  present  system,  the  last  Report 
of  U.  S.  Commissioner  Eaton,  from  which 
wc  have  partly  obtained  our  facts,  says : 
"  Its  inadequacy  to  accomplish  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  is  evident."  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  editor  of  the  Fortnighl&y  Re- 
says  in  his  recent  volume,  "The 
Struggle  for  National  Education,"  page 
108,  "In  plain  English  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  out  of  the  schools  can- 
not read  a  newspaper." 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  system,  not  because  it  is  not  an 
advance  from  the  former  one,  and  does 
not  accomplish  more  and  better  results ; 
but  because  the  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  intelligent,  thought- 
ful Englishmen  of  the  present  day  is 
vastly  higher  than  formerly,  and  because 
the  ignorant  masses  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  an  impulse  towards  a  higher 
plane  of  life  and  thought. 


The  subjoined  letter  will  be  read  with 
interest  in  this  connection.  As  yet  Eng- 
land is  behind  many  European  states  in 
her  school  system;  and  is  looking  at 
the  example  of  her  daughter  across  the 
Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
things : 

National  Education  Leaous, 
17  Ann  Strbbt, 
BiBMiKGHAM,  12th  March,  1874. 
Sir:  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty 
I  take  in  addressing  you,  and  the  trouble 
which  I  ask  you  to  take  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Education  League  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

The  object  of  that  Association  is  to 
promote  in  England  and  Wales  a  national 
system  of  free,  coinpuISory  and  unsecta- 
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rian  education.  In  placing  our  scheme 
before  the  public  we  have  constantly  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  American  system, 
and  especially  to  instance  the  results  of 
free  schools  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  information  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
has  been  fragmentary  at  the  best. 

I  am  now  endeayoring  to  compile  firom 
official  and  authentic  sources  inrormation 
concerning  the  system  in  each  State. 

For  this  purpose  may  I  request  you  to 
forward  me  any  recent  reports,  pamphlets 
or  statistics  which  have  been  published 
and  which  will  throw  light  upon  the 
question. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  be  happy  to 
pay  the  necessary  cost  of  obtaining  them. 

I  beg  to  forward  you  some  of  the  most 
recent  papers  published  bv  the  League, 
and  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Morley^s  (the 
editor  of  Portniehtly  Review)  work  on 
National  Education.  This  is  the  best 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  advanced 
party  in  this  struggle. 

I  remain  sir,  yours  most  obed'tly, 

Fbakcis  Adams,  Sec'y. 
To  the  Hon.  Supt.  of  Riblic  Instruction, 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.  S. 


A  PBACTICAL  USE  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

Without  the  formality  of  a  separate  de- 
partment, some  articles  are  inserted  in 
the  JouBNAL  by  means  of  which  teachers 
may  perhaps  interest  their  pupils.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  article  in  the  May 
and  June  numbers,  on  The  Boy  Agassiz" 
be  used  for  some  special  reading  lessons ; 
then  that  a  portion  of  the  biography  be 
given  out  as  a  general  lesson ;  that  some 
questions  be  given  to  the  class,  or  whole 
school,  about  Switzerland,  its  lakes,  moun- 
tains, people,  history,  government,  etc. ; 
about  the  Huguenots ;  about  the  language 
of  Switzerland ;  its  schools,  etc.  These 
questions  to  be  answered,  say  in  a  week. 
For  the  next  lesson  or  exercise,  let  the 
propensities  and  habits  of  the  **Boy 
Agassiz"  be  taken  up,  and  then  results 
traced. 

Not  as  models,  but  as  mere  suggestions, 
we  give  a  dozen  questions : 

Tell  me  about  the  situation  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Qive  some  account  of  its  mountains. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 

about  its  mountains  ? 

What  can  you  say  about  its  lakes  and 

rivers  t 
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Do  you  know  of  anything  curious  about 
its  lakes  ? 

Can  you  tell  who  the  Swiss  are  descend- 
ed from  ? 

Do  you  know  anything  about  their 
languages  ? 

What  sort  of  people  are  they  ? 

Do  you  know  anything  of  their  history  t 

What  kind  of  government  have  they  ? 

Who  were  the  Huguenots  ? 

What  language  did  the  boy  Agassiz 
probably  speak  ? 

Here,  in  fact,  is  material  enough  for  a 
half  dozen  exercises,  but  it  depends  on 
the  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge.  A 
skillful  teacher  will  have  something 
every  day,  to  relieve  the  monotony  and 
irksomeness  of  the  school-room,  to  excite 
interest,  to  wake  up  the  dormant  faculties 
and  to  direct  their  exercise  to  noble  ob- 
jects and  useful  ends.  The  above  plan  is 
merely  one  of  many  that  may  be  used. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Popular 
Scxence  Monthly^  is  President  Andrew  D. 
White's  address  on  "  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Education  in  the  United  States,"  re. 
cently  delivered  before  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  Although 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  defense  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Cornell  University,  of  which  the 
author  is  President,  it  is  a  lively,  able, 
and  valuable  paper,  and  will  be  ever}% 
where  read  with  interest. 

As  is  already  pretty  widely  known 
through  newspaper  reports.  President 
White  referred  in  quite  plain  language  to 
some  remarks  of  Dr.  McCosh  in  the  pa- 
per  read  by  the  latter  at  the  Educational 
Convention  at  Elmira  last  summer.  The 
Cornell  President  declared  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Princeton  President 
"  was  based  upon  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing misrepresentations  ever  attempted 
upon  an  American  audience,"  Vigorous 
language  this,  whether  truthful  or  not. 

But  those  who  have  read  both  papers 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  at  the  close 
of  the  very  paragraph  preceding  the  one 
in  which  the  words  Just  quoted  are  found, 
a  misrepresentation  in  turn,  which  we 
cannot  call  "astounding,"  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  not  creditable  either  to 
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the  dignity  or  the  accuracy  of  President 
White.  He  declares  that  Dr.  McCosh 
stigmatized  his  sister  institution  in  New 
Jersey  (Rutger's  College)  as  "managed 
by  a  pack  of  Dutchmen.'*  What  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh did  really  say  was  this:  "Why 
should  the  excellent  college  at  New 
Brunswick,  managed  by  a  few  Dutchmen, 
get  $50,000  a  year,  and  Princeton  College, 
with  its  new  school  of  science,  receive 
nothing  ?" 

The  context  shows  that  the  Doctor  did 
not " stigmatize "  Kutgers  at  all.  Ashe 
called  it  an  "excellent  college,"  the  ex- 
pression "  managed  by  a  few  Dutchmen," 
was  evidently  humorous.  President  White 
perverts  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
passage,  and  then,  with  poor  grace  of 
consistency,  lets  fly  from  without  his  own 
glass  house  the  huge  stone  of  "  astound- 
ing misrepresentation."  * 

Our  sympathies  are  mainly  with  Princs- 
ton  in  this  contest  of  the  Giants,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  in  fair  play  and  free 
discussion  we  hope  President  White's 
article  will  be  as  widely  read  as  was  that 
of  Dr.  McCosh. 


It  gives  the  number  of  children  in  the 
Territory,  between  5  and  21  year  of  age,, 
as  6,812 ;  the  number  attending  the  public 
schools,  4,006 ;  the  number  of  organized 
districts,  168 ;  and  the  number  of  licensed 
teachers,  male  and  female,  100.  The  list 
of  County  Superintendents  embraces  10 
names,  among  which  we  observe  the 
name  of  one  lady. 

The  Report  mentions  gratifying  signs 
of  progress — advancement  in  the  qual- 
ifications of  teachers,  both  in  schol- 
arship and  methods,  and  a  more  earnest 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  school  officers  for 
more  competent  teachers.  A  well  attend- 
ed Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Vermil- 
lion in  December— the  second  ever  held 
in  the  Territory. 


The  article  of  Mr.  I^i0ik  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  we  publish  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  is  a  candid,  well  written  paper  on 
a  legitimate  topic  of  discussion.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  writer,  but  none  the 
less  welcome  his  contribution,  and  invite 
another  from  his  pen  in  continuation  of 
the  subject.  We  intend,  by  and  by,  to  ex- 
press on  this  topic,  some  very  decided 
views  of  our  own. 


At  the  organization  of  the  new  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  in  Milwaukee 
on  the  5th  inst.,  James  MacAlister,  Esq., 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  ensuing  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  |3,000  per  annum^ — 
an  increase  of  f  IjOOO  over  previous  salary. 
We  can  trust  the  educational  interests  of 
Milwaukee  to  a  Board  that  thus  begins 
its  work. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Territory 
of  Dakota  for  1878  has  just  reached  us. 


The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  some  days  ago 
over  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  reminded  us  of  the 
perennial  but  harmless  efforts  in  our  own 
Legislature  to  abolish  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  County  Superintendents.  We 
suppose  if  sun-light  or  refreshing  rain 
were  dependent  upon  annual  legislative 
action,  the  words  and  votes  of  a  few  would 
always  be  found  recorded  against  the 
proposition  to  continue  these  blessings. 
A  certain  fractional  portion  of  aggregated 
human  nature  must  necessarily  be  per- 
verse and  "pesky." 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  is 
performing  an  invaluable  work,  as  those 
best  know  who  are  best  qualified  to  Judge, 
—a  work  the  country  could  ill  afford  to 
do  without.  And  yet  a  few  Congressmen 
would  like  to  cripple  that  work,  or  de- 
stroy It  altogether.  We  have,  however^ 
no  fears  that  these  will  seriously  imperil 
the  support  of  a  Department  which,  in 
its  brief  history,  has  won  the  cordial  con- 
fidence and  support  of  all  educational 
men,— and,  indeed,  of  all  whose  knowl- 
edge of  that  history  gives  them  the  least 
pretention  of  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on^ 
its  merits. 


We  learn  from  the  just  published  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Commission- 
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era  that  Ihe  experiment  of  teaching  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  dur- 
ing  the  past  year  has  been  very  successful. 
"Already,"  says  the  report,  "more  lias 
been  accomplished  than  was  presumed 
possible  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  can  say  that  all  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  can  draw, 
and  all  our  teachers  teach  this  branch. 
The  increasing  interest  manifested  by 
teachera  and  pupils  cannot  but  bring 
about  great  success." 


A  XEW  WORD. 

As  illustrative  of  the  constant  growth 
of  a  living  language,  we  may  cite  a  new 
addition  to  our  own.  The  word  "  hered- 
ity," not  found  in  Webster's  Dictionary, 
and  a  fresh  creation — or  at  least  domes- 
tication—from the  Latin,  is  now  quite 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  recent  scientific 
writings.  Although  similar  to  "inher- 
itance,"in  general  origin  and  signification, 
it  is  more  restricted  and  technical  in  its 
use,  referring  merely,  or  mainly,  to  the 
natural  continuance  in  oflfspring  of  quali- 
ties possessed  by  progenitors.  If  not  a 
necessary,  it  is  certainly  a  convenient  and 
useful  addition  to  our  vocabulary,  agree- 
able in  sound,  and  unexceptionable  in 
form  as  a  derivitive  from  the  Latin. 


Missing  Kumbebs. — ^We  sometimes 
have  applications  for  missing  numbers 
to  complete  files  for  those  who  bind  their 
Journals,  and  send  them  gratuitously,  if 
we  have  them.  The  following  we  cannot 
supply,  and  would  be  obliged  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  have  either  of  them  and 
do  not  care  to  preserve  them,  if  they  will 
send  them  to  us : 

Of  Vol.  1, 1871,  those  for  Jan  .,  March, 
May  and  Dec. 

Of  Vol.  II,  1873,  those  for  Feb.,  April 
and  Nov. 


The  Needful.— Those  whose  subscrip- 
tions remain  unpaid  will  do  us  a  favor 
by  remitting  the  amount  due.  We  find 
from  long  experience  that  paper,  printing 
and  binding,  cost  money ! 
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The  Bute  Teaehen'  AsRoelatlon 

Meets  in  this  city,  July  14— Tuesday  eve- 
ning.  Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  this  last  sheet  of  the  Journal, 
we  have  not  received  the  full  programme, 
but  an  announcement  of  the  subjects  and 
speakers  will  be  found  on  the  last  page 
preceding  the  advertisements. 
A  full  programme  will  be  given  in  July. 


The  Agasstz  Memorial.— The  birth- 
day of  the  great  scientist.  May  28,  was 
named  as  an  appropriate  time  for  con- 
tributing to  the  "  Teachers'  and  Pupils' 
Fund"  (see  May  No.  of  Journal),  but  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Barnard,  informs  us  that 
contributions  may  be  made  at  any  time. 


A  Normal  Music  School  will  be  held 
at  Milton,  Wis.,  commencing  July  22d, 
1874,  and  continuing  six  weeks.  The 
following  well  known  and  capable  gen- 
tlemen will  be  the  joint  conductors:  8. 
Wesley  Martin,  T.  Martin  Towne,  J.  M. 
Stillman,  J.  W.  Bischoff. 


Elroy  Seminary.— This  institution  is 
located  at  Elroy,  Juneau  county,  Wiscon- 
sin. Opened  its  first  term  of  school  on 
the  16th  of  March  last.  It  is  now  in  suc- 
ccssAil  operation,  bidding  fair  to  become 
a  well  supported  institution  of  learning. 
The  people  of  surrounding  country  re- 
gard  it  as  being  just  what  this  section  of 
country  demands.  It  is  meeting  with 
sympathy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  be- 
coming a  prosperous  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  It  will  not  have  to  pass  through  the 
trying  circumstances  through  which  sc 
many  of  our  institutions  have  to  struggle 
for  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence. 
Some  two  years  ago  Rev.  E.  Bovee,  of  the 
U.  B.  Church  of  the  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence conceived  the  idea  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  an  institution  in  this  section 
of  the  country  somewhere.  Accordingly 
after  months  of  talk  and  consultation  it 
was  located  at  Elroy.  During  the  past 
summer  and  fall  a  neat  little  building  was 
erected  for  that  purpose.  It  affords,  at 
present,  very  good  accommodations  for 
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.  flehool  purposes.  Its  location  cannot  well 
be  surpassed.  All  seem  to  unite  in  bid- 
'  fftg  i  t  success.  F.  M.  Washburn,  Prin . 


Thb  following  comes  from  a  rural  dis- 
Mct: 

SamuH  FaUotts  Superintendent  of  Public 
InttrucUon — 

8m,  We  send  you  does  lines  to  gives  an 
information  for  the  progres  of  education 
ia  our  new  district.   Last  fall  we  have 

eoatracted  an  engagement  with  for 

two  month  and  that  teacher  she  has  [not] 
cot  any  morality  any  instruction  and 
after  these  two  month  expired  she  want 
me  for  teach  the  spring.  I  told  her  I 
dent  want  you  any  more  and  I  told  the 
nme  word  to  the  Director  and  treasurer. 
8ke  ask  them  to  engaged  her  again  and 
«be  made  his  contract,  the  Director  and 
Ike  treasurer  they  signed  that  contract 
-without  my  naulage — The  setters  in  favor 
of  this  contract  they  have  got  only  five 
jpcholars  and  does  against  they  have  twen- 
Cj-one  scholars — Because  of  the  majority 
of  the  board  they  tink  they  got  the  power. 
I  [haven't]  got  any  education  myself  I 
dont  no  what  to  do  with  this  circum- 
aimnces.  My  appeal  is  true— I  send  you 
his  school  register  and  please  to  you  to 
aee  her  capacity. 

If  my  reports  insufficient  I  can  report 
nme  more. 

If  you  please  return  to  me  the  answer 
se  quick  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

» 

District  Clerck. 


Waushara.  Co.— The  Spring  Term  of 
Che  Waushara  County  Normal  Institute, 
held  in  the  village  of  Pine  River,  com- 
menced on  Tuesday,  March  10,  and  closed 
April  33.  This  is  a  permanent  institution 
of  the  county,  and  is  due  to  the  energy  of 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Theo.  S.  Chipman. 


St.  Croix  Couimr.— Supt.  P.  P.  Chap- 
man, says:  I  am  in  hopes  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  your  Taluable  Journal 
ift  this  county.  Several,  however,  who 
were  at  the  Institue  ha4  already  sub- 
flcribed  for  the  same.  We  had  a  very  ex- 


cellent Institute,  and  I  can  already  see 
the  beneficial  effects  of  it. 


Thb  recent  vigorous  action  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
suspending  some  four  score  or  more  of 
students  for  the  mean  and  stupid  villainy 
of  hazing'*  meets  our  unqualified  ap- 
probation. The  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  students  to  justify  this  foolish  and 
outrageous  practice  by  calling  it  a  "time- 
honored  custom,'*  "purely  mutual  and 
good  natured,"  etc.,  is  the  veriest  nonsense. 
This  attempt  at  justification  of  a  vicious 
folly  is  even  more  discreditable  to  them 
than  the  folly  itself.  The  former  was 
made  in  cold  blood  and  shows  a  low  taste 
and  judgment;  the  latter  was  probably 
committed  under  the  influence  of  thought- 
less and  puerile  excitement 

This  strong  and  wise  action  of  its  au- 
thorities will  tend  to  still  further  increase 
the  respect  with  which  this  great  Unircr- 
sity  is  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, — a  University  whose  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  a  unique  and  almost 
unbroken  series  of  wise  administrative 
acts,  on  the  part  of  both  Regents  and 
faculty,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its 
history.   

Ox  the  7th  of  May  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  elected  Nell  Gilmour,  of  Balls- 
ton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  that  State  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 
Mr.  Gilmour  was  born  at  Paisley,  Scot- 
land,  in  1840,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1856,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Union 
College.  Four  years  later  he  graduated 
near  the  head  of  his  class  of  over  one 
hundred.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  his 
way  through  college,  as  through  all  the 
successes  of  his  life,  by  his  own  resolute 
efforts.  He  afterwards  had  several  years 
practical  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
served  two  terms  as  School  Commissioner. 
More  recently  he  has  been  engaged  In  the 
successful  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Gilmour 
has  been  called  to  a  heavy  responsibility, 
but  his  friends  confidently  predict  that 
his  administration  will  careful,  judicious, 
and  successful. 
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At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Free 
Academy,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  20th, 
President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  Uni- 
versity, uttered,  among  other  good  things, 
a  thought  which  in  recent  remarks  to  a 
graduating  class  ho  embodied  in  this 
preraphaelite  style :  "  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
God  that  so  many  of  you  are  poor.'* 
There  is  sound  philosophy  in  this.  Early 
poverty,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
a  disciplinary  self-exertion,  may  he  right- 
ly termed  one  of  the  "blessings"  for 
which  successful  "  self-made  "  men  may 
be  thankfur 


We  clip  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Inier-Oeeaa  the  following  interesting  par- 
agraph. Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
such  home  culture  as  is  here  hinted  at? 
Not  only  of  such  children  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  but  of  such  men  and 
women  as  these  children  ought  to  become, 
is  also  the  Kingdom  of  the  Earth : 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  there  resides  a  most 
interesting  family.  The  father,  Charles 
£.  Putnam,  is  a  prominent  lawyer,  and 
the  mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Gov. 
Dunc-an,  of  Illinois.  The  family  consists 
of  ten  boys  and  one  girl,  and  is  a  little 
nation  in  itself.  The  boys  are  natural- 
born  scientists,  artists  and  mechanics. 
Besides  cultivating  a  farm,  they  publish 
a  magazine  called  the  Star  of  Woodlatcn, 
bulla  boats,  prepare  specimens  of  ento- 
mology, manufacture  toys,  teach  school, 
and  conclude  the  catalogue  of  their  indus- 
tries by  writing  for  tlie  papers.  The  Star 
of  WoodUuBn  18  a  handsomely  printed 
magazine  of  fprty-four  pa^es,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  original  articles, 
most  of  them  being  from  the  pens  of  the 
Putnam  family.  In  their  last  issue  they 
give  notice  that  the  sister,  Bessie  Putnam, 
19  admitted  to  the  partnership,  and  that 
hereafter  the  firm  name  will  be  Putnam 
Brothers  &  Sister.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  Joseph,' aged  16  years;  Charles, 
17;  John,  15;  Henry,  12;  William,  11; 
George,  8,  and  Bessie,  7. 


HOTBB  OF  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  notes  were  fhrnished  us 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Stewart,  the 
faithful  and  sharp-sighted  Supt.  of  Wau- 
kesha  Co.  They  are  suggestive  reading, 
and  we  commend  them  particularly  to 
such  as  may  be  given  to  boasting  of  the 
perfection  of  our  incomparable  school 


system.  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
Waukesha  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
counties.  We  thank  Mr.  Stewart  for  hi» 
picture  and  would  like  more,  of  equal 
preraphaelite  fidelity,  from  other  super- 
intendents. Reform  is  most  easily  ac* 
complished  after  a  full  realization  of  de- 
fects. 

Since  Jan.  5,  we  have  visited  fifty-five- 
schools.  Of  44  of  these  (excluding  graded 
schools,)  we  have  complete  notes  fVom 
which  we  gather  the  following :  Thirteea 
schools  were  taught  by  men,  31  by  women. 
There  were  enrolled  1,899  pupils,  1,067 
boys  and  832  girls.  There  were  present 
789  boys  and  643  girls.  The  enrollment 
taken  was  that  for  the  month  in  which 
the  visit  w^as  made,  and  not  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  list.  The  largest  school  had, 
for  the  month  of  our  visit,  an  enrollment 
of  89,  and  for  the  previous  month,  over 
100.  The  two  smallest  schools  had  each, 
an  enrollment  of  16,  11  of  whom  were- 
present.  In  13  of  the  districts,  sickness 
prevailed  so  as  to  injure  the  attendance 
at  the  time  of  the  visit.  In  6  districts- 
difiiculty  existed  between  board  and  teach- 
cr,  or  teacher  and  pupils,  5  cases  were 
settled,  and  in  one  case  the  school  wa» 
past  recovery.  Six  of  44  teachers,  had 
attended  one  or  the  other  of  the  Normal 
schools  one  term  or  more,  8  others  had 
attended  some  college.  One  of  the  5 
Normals  fails  sadly  in  methods,  and  one 
Collegian  fails  in  government. 

Not  aU^  but  most  of  the  out-buildings- 
were  inspected.  None  of  those  inspected 
were  found  really  decent,  except  outside 
of  the  44  schools  under  consideration. 

Black-boards  average  about  80  sq.ft., 
and  rather  poor  at  that.  Seating  is  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  walls  are  al- 
most uniformly  bare  of  any  ornament. 
Mere  cleanliness  seems  to  be  the  ambition 
of  the  teachers,  boards  and  pupils.  1 
have  called  10  of  the  44  houses  weB 
ventilated but  this  is  onl v  true  as  com- 
pared vrith  others.  I  verily  believe  almost 
any  of  the  towns  visited  might  trade  their 
best  hog-pen  for  their  poorest  school- 
house,  to  the  great  disaavantrge  of  the 
hogs!  This  has,  of  course,  reference  to* 
the  warmth  and  durability  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  care  in  fitting  each  for  its  pur- 
pose. Our  average  school-house  is  a 
frame  building  of  no  decided  color,  made 
to  seat  about  &  pupils,  and  situated  on  a 
dry  spot  near  where  two  roads  cross.  The- 
yard  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, is  unenclosed,  devoid  of  shade  Urees^ 
and  encumbered  by  a  pile  of  half  seaacm- 
ed  wood  and  a  few  stones. 

In  the.  school-house  we  find  a  woman 
about  nineteen  years  old,  as  teacher,  witl»> 
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three  or  four  terms  exp?rience.  There 
are  24  boys  and  19  girls  enrolled  as  pu- 
pils ;  18  boys  and  14  girls  present.  There 
are  about  30  sq.  ft.  or  black-board,  some 
old  map."*,  per?uips  used  as  window  cur- 
tains, possibly  two  or  three  extra  text 
books  oil  the  table,  a  w^om  broom  in  the 
corner,  a  water-pail  on  a  bench  with  a 
leaky  cup  beside  it.  llie  seating  is  fair 
and  clean,  but  somewhat  scratched.  The 
walls  are  soiled  as  high  as  an  average  boy 
can  reach,  the  floor  clean  but  worn ;  a 
little  plaster  off,  a  broken  or  cracked  pane 
of  glass  in  one  or  more  windows.  A 
stove,  almost  red  hot,  near  one  end  of  the 
room.  If  the  stove  is  not  directly  before 
the  teacher's  place,  the  pipe  is  carried 
over  her  head  so  low  as  to  insure  head- 
ache. 

There  are  some  cracks  in  the  floor,  more 
in  the  walls,  and  openings  around  the 
door.  Windows  can  be  opened  only  by 
raising  the  lower  sash.  The  reading  is 
poor — ^very — (I  believe  reading  has  de- 
generated in  our  county);  arithmetic  is 
much  better  taught;  grammar,  indiffer- 
ently; writing,  fair. 

There  is  great  waste  of  time  in  hearing 
three  or  four  geography  classes,  when 
two  should  be  sufficient,  and  in  long 
Questions  by  the  teacher  which  require 
sfiort  answers  from  the  pupils.  BpelUng 
is  rather  poorly  taught,  but  better  than 
reading.  The  teacher  receives  $30  to  $35 
a  month  and  pays  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  week 
for  her  board,  this  being  the  winter  sea- 
son. She  is  expected  to  have  spent  some 
time  in  school,  fitting  herself  for  the 
work,  to  attend  Institutes  and  buy  books, 
but  is  not  employed  over  seven  months 
in  a  year. 

Such  is  about  an  average  school  in  this 
county,  as  shown  from  the  44  specimens 
recorded.  Compare,  my  reader,with  your 
school,  see  whether  it  is  above  or  below, 
and  in  what  respects,  and  then  sit  down 
and  think  awhile. 


Dunn  County. — Supt.  Johnson  has  the 
following  encouraging  words  in  a  report 
just  published  in  the  X^etcs.  The  inciden- 
tal advice  to  District  Boards  is  eminently- 
sound  : 

By  comparing  the  above  lists  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  regular  third  grade  list  is 
growing  larger,  while  the  list  of  limited 
certificates  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  regular  third  grades  and  the  lists  of 
former  years.  Two  years  ayo  the  limited 
certificates  equaled  the  third  grade,  and 
now  are  but  a  little  over  one-third !  Are 
we  one  the  march  ?  These  facts  alone  an- 
iwer  the  question.  Now,  while  the  teach- 
ers are  moving  forward,  let  the  district 


boards  sustain  them  in  their  efforts  to  be- 
come more  efllcient  teachers,  by  always 
giving  the  preference  to  the  best  teachers. 
The  policy  of  some  boards  to  hire  cheap 
teachers  is  ruinous,  not  only  to  the  school 
in  which  they  are  employed,  but  to  the 
band  of  teachers  who  are  aiming  at  a 
hieher  plane  of  culture. 

As  limited  certificates — which  have 
been  issued  so  that  schools  could  be  sup- 
plied with  teachers  of  some  sort,  as  good 
teachers  have  been  very  scarce — have 
served  their  time  and  are  no  longer  need- 
ed, notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regular 
fall  examinations  of  1874,  no  limited  cer- 
tiJie€Ue$  vfiU  be  aranted.  Each  applicant 
will  be  requirea  to  answer  60  per  cent  of 
the  questions  in  order  to  get  a  certificate. 
This  step  is  taken  for  the  good  of  the 
schools,  for  the  good  of  the  qualified 
teachers  and  for  the  good  of  the  educa- 
tional interest  in  general. 


Amidst  the  prevailing  taste  for  explo- 
ration of  all  kinds*  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  English  publisher  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Schliemann^s  great  discov- 
eries in  the  Troad.  They  have,  however, 
been  well  canvassed  in  the  literary  peri- 
odicals, and  from  them  alone  at  present 
can  English  readers  derive  information 
on  the  subject.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
to  the  destination  of  the  extraordinary 
treasure  so  strangely  discovered  on  the 
presumed  site  of  Ancient  Troy.  The 
best  antiquarians  are  unable  to  come  to 
any  conclusions  respecting  the  date  or 
origin  of  these  relics,  where  gold  seems 
to  have  been  used  with  unexampled  pro- 
fusion, except  that  they  are  PreMlenie^  or 
of  earlier  date  than  remains  with  well 
characterized  Grecian  features,  and  as 
certainly  not  prehistoriCy  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  stone  or  iron  ages, 
but  evidently  the  product  of  a  remote 
civilization,  distinct,  well  marked,  and  in 
a  decided  state  of  progress. — Book  Buyer. 


Of  the  860  members  of  Congress,  124 
are  college  graduates.  Of  the  non-grad- 
uates, 85  received  an  academic  education ; 
65  only  a  common  school  education. 
Four  were  educated  in  private  schools, 
and  six  were  self-educated.*'  Of  the 
remaining  76,  a  large  proportion  took 
partial  courses  at  College,  or  supplemented 
their  early  education  by  study  ih  the  law 
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or  other  professional  schools.  A  classifi- 
cation of  the  124  graduates  reyeals  the 
fact  that  Yale  heads  the  list  of  the  col- 
leges represented  in  Congress— the  num. 
ber  of  its  graduates,  including  Mr.  \Yil 
liam  Walter  Phelps  of  N.  J.,  and  Gov. 
Washburn,  recently  elected  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  Sumner,  being  eight. 
These  statistics  were  compiled  from  the 
Congressional  Directory  by  a  writer  in 
the  Cdltge  Courant. 


•  In  the  State  of  Iowa  about  35,000  per- 
sons over  21  years  of  age  are  unable  to 
write.  The  State  University  at  Iowa 
City  has  515  students  and  80  teachers. 
The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames 
has  17  teachers  and  273  students;  Cornell 
College,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  16  teachers  and 
350  students;  Wesleyan  College,  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  10  teachers  and  200  students. 
The  yearly  salaries  given  to  principals  of 
the  leading  high  schools  of  the  State  are 
as  follows :  Dubuque,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des 
Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  each  $1,800; 
Sioux  City,  Marshalltown,  $1,600;  Water- 
loo, Independence,  Mason  City,  Ottumwa, 
Dakota,  $1,500;  Vinton,  Boonsboro,  Bur- 
lington, Marengo,  Muskatinc,  Fort  Dodge, 
$1,800.  The  principals  of  ward  schools 
are  best  paid  in  Dubuque,  where  they 
each  receive  $1,500  per  annum.  These 
salaries  may  be  considered  reasonably 
remunerative  in  a  comparatively  new 
State— but  how  pitifully  small  they  seem 
as  incentives  to  thorough  and  accurate 
preparation  by  teachers ! 


The  deaf  are  taught  to  talk  like  hear- 
ing  people,  and  to  read  the  lips,  at  Whip- 
ple's Home  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mystic 
River,  Conn.  Great  success  is  attending 
the  teaching  of  Whipple^s  American  sys- 
tem. 


BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 


The  schools  of  America  teach  many 
things;  what  they  seem  most  particular 
to  avoid  teaching  is  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language;  and  as  consequence, 
not  one  man  in  one  hundred  can  write  a 
page  of  copy  that  is  fit  to  go  to  the  printer 
without  a  radidcal  revision.— an 
addrets  to  Editors. 


A  H18TOKICAL  Chart,  presenting  the 
World's  History  by  Centuries.  By  Azel 
S.  Lyman.  Jones  Brothers  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

This  is  a  map  of  History,  bringing  be- 
fore the  eye  all  that  is  notable  in  each 
century,  showing  at  a  glance  contempo- 
rary personages  and  events,  and  fixing 
them  in  the  mind  just  as  the  boundaries^ 
ciUes,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  of  a 
country  are  impressed  upon  the  memory 
by  geographical  maps.  The  work  is  em- 
braced in  a  set  of  admirably  executed 
plates  all  carefully  and  beautifully  color- 
ed by  hand,  together  with  much  valuable 
chronological  and  statistical  matter.  The 
whole  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
and  accompanied  by  a  '*Key"  in  book 
form.  The  idea  is  to  present  the  history 
of  the  world  by  centuries^  and  to  bring 
the  eye  to  the  aid  of  the  mind  in  locating 
facts  and  events.  Time  is  represented  as 
a  stream,  flowing  a  certain  alloted  space 
each  century.  The  events  are  written 
down  in  the  stream  just  where  they  took 
place,  those  most  prominent  in  larger 
type.  The  date  of  the  century  is  given 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  the  date  in 
that  century  of  each  event  recorded  is 
placed  just  before  the  event.  Thus  the 
reader  has  spread  out  under  his  eye  the 
history  of  a  century,  and  in  such  shape 
that  at  a  glance  the  mind  takes  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  period,  the 
relative  importance  of  each  nation,  the 
particular  history  of  each,  and  the  con- 
temporaneous histbry  of  all.  The  work 
will  be  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  can 
be  obtaiucd  through  agents  at  $8.00  and 
$4.50. 

A  Brief  Course  in  Oeographt.  Phila- 
delphia: Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

We  like  this  book  for  several  reasons : 
It  is  complete  in  itself,  and  with  a  good 
teacher,  is  enough  for  common  schools. 
The  maps  are  carefully  drawn,  beautiful- 
ly executed  and  not  crowded  with  details. 
The  engravings  are  fresh,  spirited  and 
appropriate.  The  text  and  questions, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  who 
has  had  a  good  degree  of  experience,  on 
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previous  publications  of  the  same  nature, 
are  well  done.  State  Supt.  E.  A.  Apgar, 
of  New  Jersey,  prepared  the  maps,  and 
his  well-known  system  of  map-drawing 
is  introduced.  The  method  of  instruction 
is  simple  and  natural,  and  must  commend 
itself  to  every  intelligent  teacher. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  begins  a 
new  volume — 49~and  is  a  number  of  un- 
usual attractiveness,  even  for  Harper.  We 
notice  especially  an  article  by  Chas.  G. 
Atkins,  "Collecting  Salmon  Spawn  in 
Maine,''  with  numerous  illustrations.  In 
view  of  the  general  Interest  now  taken  In 
stocking  our  lakes  and  rivers  with  valu- 
able fish,  tliis  article  will  attract  much 
attention,  and  prove  of  great  service. 

Gen.  McClellan  furnishes  a  second  Pa- 
per on  Army  Organizations,  which  is 
very  readable.  The  General's  military 
achievements  have  not  been  equal  to  his 
talents,  but  as  a  writer  on  military  affairs, 
he  is  scarcely  surpassed. 

The  tales,  sketches,  poetry,  etc.,  are  as 
usual,  good ;  the  Easy  Chair,  among  other 
topics,  pays  a  warm  and  timely  tribute  to 
Charles  Sumner ;  a  very  full  and  interest- 
ing Scientific  Record  is  given,  and  alto- 
gether,  the  volume  opens  with  all  its  old 
interest  and  sterling  popular  qualities. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  subscribe. 
^4.00  a  year.  Address  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York  City. 

The  Atlantic,  for  June,  closes  the 
thirty-third  volume.  The  two  serial  nov- 
els, Mose  Evans,  Prudence  Palfrey,  are 
concluded  in  this  number,  each  with 
striking  effecte.  A  Rebel's  Recollections, 
by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  presents  char- 
acteristic scenes  in  a  lively  manner.  The 
Poetry  of  the  number  is  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyc- 
sen,  Hiram  Rich;  G.  P.  Lathrop  has  a 
paper  on  Growth  of  the  Novels;  J.  C. 
Layard  writes  from  personal  experience 
of  Morphine ;  a  clever  story  by  James  T. 
McKay  is  entitled  Larcom's  Little  Chap ; 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  contributes  a  sketch  of 
Siena,  and  J.  W.  DePorest  writes  amus. 
ingly  of  Modern  Cats.  The  Editorial 
Departments  of  Recent  Literature,  Art, 


Music,  and  Education  are  well  filled ;  the 
last  named  contains  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  Education  of  Women  in  Science. 
Judging  A-om  the  last  two  numbers,  the 
articles  on  Education  mark  a  new  depar- 
ture in  discussing  that  subject.  85  cents 
a  number;  $4.00  a  year.  Address  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston;  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York. 

School  Furniture. — Mr.  H.W.  Glazier, 
of  Muscoda,  of  yore  one  of  the  veteran 
teachers  of  Richland  county,  and  now  a 
State  Agent  for  the  National  School  Fur- 
niture Co.,  made  u^  a  call  lately.  He  says 
the  Peard  ''Folding  Desk  and  Seat"  sells 
remarkably  well,  and  gives  great  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  particularly  acceptable  in  the 
country  districts,  where  tUey  use  the 
school-house,  as  is  often  done,,  for  Divine 
Woiiship,  on  Sunday — the  desk  folding 
up  out  of  the  way.  We  did  not  ask  him, 
but  we  presume  the  church  people  join 
with  the  board  in  meeting  the  expense  of 
the  seats  in  such  cases.  One  of  these 
desks  is  on  exhibition  in  this  office.  See 
also  advertisement,  on  the  2d  page  of 
cover  of  Journal. 

Mr.  Glazier  has  placed  on  our  table  a 
12.inch  Franklin  Globe,  which  appears 
to  be  all  that  a  globe  ought  to  be.  We 
thought  the  Schedler  Globe  a  fine  otie> 
but  this  is  more  durable.  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  Boston,  says : 

"  The  Franklin  Globes  have  been  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  for  many 
years,  and  they  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Latterly  they  have  been  furnished 
to  the  schools  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  descriptions  of 
globes.  Our  aim  is  to  have  each  class- 
room of  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools 
supplied  with  the  nine-inch  globe,  while 
the  larger  sizes  are  placed  in  all  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  higher  grades. 

For  school  use,  I  Know  no  globes  equal 
to  the  Franklin ;  in  accuracy,  in  excel- 
lence of  material  and  workmanship  as 
well  as  in  reasonableness  of  price,  they 
cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  chance  to  recommend  them, 
as  I  do,  with  the  utmost  cordiality  aad 
confidence." 


The  first  Board  of  Education— The 
blackboard. 
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Tke  MlcliIffaB  State  UnlT^nlty  and  the  High 
Schools. 

W  — 

^    BY  PROP.  EWD.  OLNEY. 

In  the  fiHt  place,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  organic  relation  ex- 
isting between  our  High  Schools  and 
University.  In  the  schemes,  of  certain 
wise  and  far-seeing  men,  even  back  in  our 
territorial  days,  there  were  plans  for  a 
State  University, which  comprehended  all 
education,  literary,  scientific,  and  practi- 
cal, and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade.  But  these  plans  for  a  Cathol^nste- 
miadj  in  which  every  person  could  find 
the  opportunity  to  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  from  plain  sewing  to 
international  law,  were  never  anything 
but  vagaries  in  the  brains  of  these  sagac- 
ious and  philanthropic,  though  eccentric, 
men.  Our  common  school  system  was 
developed  entirely  on  its  own  basis,  and 
without  any  direct  reference  to  making 
it  a  part  of  a  system  which  should  culmi- 
nate in  a  University.  So  distinct  were 
the  schemes,  that  while  the  State  held 
itself  sacredly  bound,  from  the  first,  to 
make  all  needful  provision  for  the  public 
schools,  it  acted  only  as  trustee  of  the 
funds  of  the  University,  which  arose 
from  the  sale  of  landi  given  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  No  direct  aid  was  giv- 
en  by  the  State  to  the  University  until  five 
years  ago.  Again,  when  the  University 
was  first  organized,  our  educators  and  our 
legislators  were  so  far  from  conceiving 


any  direct  practical  relations  as  possible 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity, that  branches  of  the  latter  were 
actually  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  to  do  preparatory  or  academic 
work.  The  High  School  of  to-day,  as  the 
necessary  development  of  the  common 
school,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
it  and  the  University,  was  not  dreamed 
of.  Nor.  were  the  possibilities  of  our 
High  Schools,  in  this  direction,  fully  re- 
alized until  they  were  actually  grown 
into  and  doing  the  work  of  preparatory 
schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  President  of  the 
University,  llev.  H.  P.  Tappan,  LL.  D., 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of 
our  school  system  as  a  unit ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  even  he,  broad  and  far- 
reaching  as  was  his  vision,  clearly  fore- 
saw the  High  Schools  of  the  State  as 
gymnanay  standing  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  University  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  primary  schools  on  the  other. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  bond  of  sympathy 
was  of  slow  growth.  In  former  years 
our  denominational  colleges,  which 
largely  infiuenced  local  sentiment,  looked 
with  jealousy  upon  the  University,  if 
they  did  not  take  the  ground  of  open 
hostility.  For  some  years  it  appeared  as 
if  we  were  to  have  an  internecine  educa- 
tional war  between  the  friends  of  denom- 
inational colleges  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  not  a  few  skirmishes  actually 
occurred.   Nevertheless,  under  the  able 
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management  of  Doctor  Tappan,  the  Uni- 
versity steadily  grew  to  an  acknowledged 
pre-eminence  among  the  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  to  a  respectable  standing 
among  tlie  higher  institutions  of  our 
country.  Its  alumni  multiplied,  and  be- 
gan to  be  found  in  our  legislative  halls, 
and  in  charge  of  our  higher  public 
schools.  It  began  to  be  apparent  that 
the  University  was  gradually,  but  surely, 
lifting  the  whole  State  on  to  a  higher 
plane  of  educational  thinking  and  acting. 
Through  its  influence  all  the  interests  of 
higher  education  were  kindling  into  new 
life,  and  higher  ambitions  were  being 
begotten  in  the  minds  of  all  in  reference 
to  liberal  culture.  Our  denominational 
schools  were  not  slow  to  see  that  this  was 
a  great  good — and  a  good  in  which  they 
were  becoming  sharers.  The  hostility 
passed  away;  and  now  those  institutions 
are  among  the  foremost  to  acknowledge 
and  rejoice  in  the  work  whicb  the  Uni- 
versity  is  doing.  Thus  has  the  University 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  head  of  our 
entire  educational  system.  In  this  I  have 
not  spoken  of  our  excellent  Normal 
School,  and  of  our  Agricultural  College, 
since,  though  they  have  no  organic  con- 
nection  with  the  University,  they  are  but 
co-ordinate  with  it  in  the  State  work  of 
higher  instruction. 

While  this  development  was  going  for- 
ward,  our  Public  and  High  Schools  were 
by  no  means  stationary.  Our  common 
school  laws  were  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  a  succession  of  excellent  State  super- 
intendents, prominent  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Gregory,  now  Regent  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  and  by  thie  efficient 
working  of  our  Normal  School,  under 
such  men  as  President  A.  S.  Welch,  our 
primary  schools  advanced  with  equal 
pace  with  the  University.  The  graded 
school  system  was  adopted  in  all  our 
cities  and  larger  villages,  and  High 
Schools  became  as  numerous  as  such 
corporations.  We  had  no  academies  in 
the  State,  or  at  least  none  whose  name 
and  influence  were  known  beyond  their 
immediate  locality,  and  there  only  as 
good  "select  schools."   An  academy  in 


the  New  England  sense,  as  a  thorough 
preparatory  school,  we  had  not  one. 
Nevertheless,  our  University,  with  no 
preparatory  department  of  its  ovm,  was 
receiving  Freshmen  to  the  number  of 
104, 112, 189, 168,  annually,  and  this  not- 
withstanding our  requisitions  for  admis- 
sion were  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  best 
New  England  colleges,  and  were  as  rig- 
idly enforced.  A  large  amount  of  pre- 
paratory work  was  being  done  somewhere ; 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  where  it 
was  done;  for,  although  our  denomina- 
tional  colleges  had  each  its  preparatory 
department,  comparatively  few  students 
prepared  in  these  found  their  way  to  the 
University.  The  truth  was  apparent  to 
all,  that  the  natural  course  of  events  had 
developed  not  a  few  of  our  High  Schools 
into  excellent  preparatory  schools. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Academic 
Faculty  of  the  University  began  seriously 
to  consider  whether  some  closer  relation 
between  our  High  Schools  and  University 
was  not  practicable.  It  is  true  that  sev. 
eral  of  these  schools  had  already  arranged 
their  preparatory  course  either  in  consul- 
tation with  us  or  in  reference  to  our  re- 
quirements ;  and  what  through  personal 
influence  and  intercourse  between  mem- 
bers of  our  Faculty  and  Superintendents 
and  Principals,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  latter  were  our  alumni,  quite  inti- 
mate relations  had  already  come  to  exist. 
These  things  began  to  open  our  eyes  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1870  the  matter  began  to 
receive  the  formal  attention  of  the  Aca- 
demic Faculty.  With  some  hesitation 
and  questioning  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  number,  the  following  resolution  was 
finally  passed,  and  after  a  somewhat  re- 
luctant assent  had  been  given  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  it  was  printed  in  our 
catalogue  for  1870-71,  as  a 

SFECIAL  NOTICE  TO  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

"  Whenever  the  Faculty  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  preparatory  course  in  any 
school  is  conducted  by  a  sufl^cient  num- 
ber of  competent  instructors,  and  has 
been  brought  fully  up  to  the  foregoing 
requirements,  the  diploma  of  such  school. 
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certifying  that  the  liolder  has  completed 
the  preparatory  course  and  sustained  the 
examination  in  the  same,  shall  entitle  the 
candidate  to  be  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity without  farther  examination.'' 

In  connection  with  this  announcement, 
a  circular  was  sent  to  the  leading  High 
Schools  of  the  State,  announcing  the 
plan  more  in  detail.  Each  school  desir- 
ing to  come  into  such  relations,  was  re- 
quired to  make  application  to  us,  through 
its  Board  and  Superintendent,  to  send  us 
its  course  of  study,  stating  in  full  what 
provisions  were  made  for  wch  prepara- 
tory teaching,  and  invite  us  to  visit  them 
by  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing into  the  actual  condition  and  working 
of  the  school.*  When  tliis  visit  had  been 
made  and  the  committee's  observations 
and  opinions  reported  to  the  Faculty,  ac- 
tion was  taken  upon  the  request,  and  the 
school  notified  of  the  result.  In  the  last 
two  editions  of  our  calendar  this  notice 
has  been  somewhat  elaborated,  and  now 
stands  thus : 

SPECIAL  HOTICB  TO  FREPABATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  visit, 
once  every  year,  any  Public  High  School, 
on  request  of  its  School  Board,  and  report 
its  condition  to  the  Faculty. 

If  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from 
such  report  that  the  Pteparatory  Courses 
of  Study  in  the  School  thus  visited  em- 
brace  all  the  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  are  taught  by 
competent  instructors,  then  the  graduates 
from  such  preparatory  courses  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
University  without  examination. 

"  They  must  present  to  the  President, 
within  three  months  after  their  gradua- 
tion, the  diplomas  of  their  School  Board, 
certifying  that  they  have  sustained  their 
examinations  in  all  the  studies  prescribed 
for  admission  to  one  of  the  three  courses. 
Classical,  Scentific,  and  Engineering,  or 
Latin  and  Scientific.  They  will  also  be 
required  to  appear  at  once  in  their  classes, 
otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after 
examination. 

♦  The  traveling  expenses  of  this  committee  are 
paid  by  the  school  inviting  them. 


"The  privilege  of  admission  on  diplo- 
ma is  limited  to  public  schools  in  Mich- 
igan,  and  their  School  Boards  must  make 
the  applications  annually." 

The  arguments  by  which  this  action 
was  supported  were,  that  the  University 
must  take  such  material  as  the  High 
Schools  prepared,  and  hence  that  it  was 
desirable  that  we  should  be  brought  into 
as  close  relations  and  as  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  possible ; — that  there 
ought  to  be  some  supervision  of  this  sort 
contemplated ;  — that  by  throwing  the 
whole  responsibility  of  saying  whether 
the  student  was  prepared  upon  the  school 
sending  him,  we  should  make  the  oflScers 
of  each  school  more  scrupulous  about 
the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they 
sent; — that  it  would  give  dignity  and  im- 
portance  to  these  schools  and  to  their 
examinations,  and  make  their  pupils  feel 
that  they  must  merit  the  approval  of  their 
teachers ;— that  it  would  give  uniformity 
to  the  preparatory  work ; — that  it  would 
so  bind  the  High  Schools  and  the  Univer- 
sity  together  as  greatly  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  liberal  culture ;— that  by  the 
intimate  acquaintance  thus  gained  with 
the  High  Schools,  we  cou^d  better  Judge 
what  preparatory  work  it  was  practical 
for  them  to  do,  and  thus  gradually  relin- 
quish more  and  more  of  the  elementary 
training  to  them,  until  ere  long  they 
should  be  found  to  be  doing  a  large  part 
of  the  work  hitherto  done  in  the  Fresh- 
man  year,  thus  relieving  the  over-crowded 
curriculum  of  the  University  and  enabling 
us  to  do  a  higher  work. 

Of  course  objections  were  urged.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  two  that  it  would 
discriminate  against  schools  in  the  small- 
er places  which  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense  of  such  courses,  and  that  it  would 
burden  our  Freshman  class  with  numbers 
of  unqualified  students.  To  the  first  01 
these  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  not  Just 
either  to  the  local  patrons  of  High  Schools 
in  our  smaller  villages,  or  to  the  students 
seeking  preparation  in  them,  that  they 
should  attempt  to  do  preparatory  work, 
and  that  we  ought  to  say  so  distinctly. 
To  the  latter  objection  there  could,  of 
course,  be  no  answ^er  given  which  would 
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be  eotirely  conclusive,  except  that  which 
should  be  furnished  by  the  experiment 
itself. 

THE  KE8ULT. 

Such  was  the  scheme,  and  such  were 
fiome  of  the  anticipated  fruits.  It  is  yet 
too  soon  to  pronounce  decisively  whether 
or  not  it  is  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
originators,  as  this  is  but  the  fourth  year 
43ince  its  inception.  In  all,  ten  or  twelve 
schools  have  been  admitted  to  the  relatipn. 
Several  have  been  rejected,  and  one  that 
was  admitted  has  been  discontinued ;  t.  e., 
the  application  was  granted  one  year  and 
•  refused  the  next,  in  view  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  school  was  found.  As  a 
means  of  awakening  an  interest  in  higher 
education  on  the  pait  of  the  High  Schools 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated,  the  plan  is  doing  all  that  its 
most  sanguine  friends  anticipated.  Some 
of  our  best  Superintendents  and  High 
School  Principals  who  were  at  first  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure, 
now  testify  that  it  works  admirably  in  its 
influence  upon  their  schools,  and  on  the 
public  sentiment  with  reference  to  liberal 
culture.  I  know  of  no  prominent  High 
School  man  in  the  State  who  is  now  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  though  there  may 
be  such.  The  annual  meetings  of  our 
iState  Teachers'  Association  exhibit  a 
marked  advance  in  community  of  feeling 
and  interest  between  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  University.  The  feeling  seems 
to  be  well  nigh  universal  that  we  are,  as 
teachers,  all  working  in  the  same  line, 
from  the  humblest  mistress  of  a  rural 
district  school  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  There  are,  doubtless,  those 
-whose  dignity  would  be  shocked  at  such 
.a  thought,  but  to  me  it  is  a  consummation 
•devoutly  to  be  desired,  and  equally  desir- 
4ible  for  its  influence  upon  those  at  both 
«ends  of  the  line.  While  the  inspiration 
given  to  our  public  school  teachers  by 
.the  assurance  of  a  common  sympathy 
and  interest  running  through  the  whole 
.fraternity,  and  the  consciousness  that 
'they  are  working  in  a  system  so  grand 
and  far-reaching,  must  be  exceedingly 
Jielpful  to  them  in  bearing  up  cheerfully 
oinder  their  daily  burdens  of  toil  and 


sense  of  isolation,  our  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  them  and  their  work,  and  tlie 
living  interest  it  keeps  up  between  us  and 
the  most  secluded  rural  classes  of  the 
State,  are  not  a  whit  less  needful  for  us. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  we  in  this 
country  need  to  guard  against  more  sedu- 
lously than  a  divorce  of  fellowship  be- 
tween learning  and  common,  practical, 
everyday  life.  There  is  a  hauteur  of  the 
schools  that  is  not  a  whit  less  despicable  * 
and  injurious  than  the  jealousy  of  igno- 
rance, and  I  rejoics  to  know  that  our 
Michigan  system  is  equally  well  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  or  prevent  both. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  we 
have  received  students  on  these  diplomas, 
we  have  taken  in  upon  them  157  Fresh- 
men. A  careful  watch  has  been  kept 
upon  the  record  of  such  students,  and  as 
yet  no  discrimination  can  be  made  against 
them  as  compared  with  students  admitted 
upon  our  examination.  Such  being  the 
result  while  we  are  organizing  the  system,  I 
and  the  schools  are  getting  in  working 
condition  under  it,  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  it  will  be  found  thftt  in 
uniformity,  in  thoroughness,  and  in  ex- 
tent of  preparation,  this  class  of  students 
will  excel.-^TAd  Common  School^  Davenport. 


What  we  Owe  to  LobIs  Agusis,  m  a  Teacher. 

(Concluded,) 

BY  GEOBQE  B.  EHEB30^^ 

[Address  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Jan.  7, 1S74.] 

Agassiz  took  a  large,  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  natural  history; 
his  thorough  education  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the  highest 
men  in  several  walks,  Von  Martins,  Cu- 
vier,  Humboldt,  and  others,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  it,  and  he  then  fixed 
on  certain  departments,  and,  for  the  time, 
he  gave  himself  entirely  to  one. 

As  a  future  inhabitant  of  America,  it 
was  fortunate  for  him  to  have  been  born, 
and  to  have  grown  up,  in  one  of  the  free 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  was  thus  ac- 
customed to  treat  men  as  equals ;  and  thus 
his  perfect  familiarity  and  his  freedom 
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from  all  assumption  were  as  natural  to 
him  as  they  were  graceful  and  winning. 
He  looked  down  upon  none,  but  felt  a 
sympathy  with  every  thing  best  in  every 
heart.  The  reality  of  these  great  human 
qualities  gave  a  natural  dignity  which 
his  hearty  and  ready  laugh  could  never 
diminish.  Every  one  was  drawn  toward 
him  by  what  was  best  in  himself.  With 

^  the  greatest  gentleness  he  united  a  strong 
will,  and  with  a  resolute  earnestness,  un- 
tiring patience.  His  great  object  was 
truth,  and,  as  he  never  had  any  doubt 
that  it  was.  truth,  he  may  have  been  im- 
patient, bi\t  he  never  felt  really  angry 
with  those  who  opposed  it. 

Mr,  Agassiz  had,  for  several  years,  the 
great  advantage  and  privilege  of  being 
an  assistant,  in  the  description  and  del  in- 
eation  of  fishes  from  Brazil,  to  Von  Mar- 
tins, the  genial  and  eloquent  old  man  of 
Munich.  In  him  he  had  the  example  of 
a  man,  who,  with  great  resources  as  a 

*  naturalist,  had,  for  many  years,  given 
himself,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  the  study 
of  a  single  department  of  Botany,  with- 
out, however,  shutting  his  eyes  to  any 
thing  that  was  new  and  remarkable^ 
any  page  of  Natural  History.  To  one 
who  was  a  good  listener  and  never  forgot 
what  he  heard,  what  a  preparation  must 
this  have  been  for  his  own  expedition, 
many  years  after,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Amazon,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  princely  aid  of  his  own 
friends,  and  from  which  he  brought  home 
a  greater  number  of  new  species  of  fresh 
water  fishes  than  were  ever  before  discov- 
ered by  one  individual,  thus  carrying 
forward  that  work  upon  the  fishes  of 
Brazil,  his  first  work,  which  he  had  pub- 
lished when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

He  spent  the  leisure  of  several  years  in 
examining  the  reefs  and  dredging  in  the 
waters  of  the  coast  of  Florida  and  other 
parts,  always  bringing  home  stores  of  new 
species  and  genera,  and  completing  the 
history  of  innumerable  known  ones. 
What  a  preprration  were  these  years  for 
the  great  Hasler  expedition,  in  which  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  were  very  ftilly  ex- 
plored, and  innumerable  objects,  new  and 


old,  were  brought  up,  showing  that  the 
bottom  of  tlie  ocean  is  any  thing  but 
barren,  and  throwing  new  light  upon  the 
geology  of  recent  and  of  ancient  times. 

Whenever  Mr.  Agassiz  undertook  a 
special  work,  he  prepared  himself  for  it 
by  a  careful  study  of  whatever  had  been 
done  in  that  particular  line  by  all  others. 
He  had  seen,  everywhere,  indications  of 
the  action  of  ice.  He  determined  to  in- 
vestigate. He  began  by  reading  all  he 
could  find  upon  the  subject,  and  then  set 
himself  to  observe,  patiently  and  care- 
fully, what  was  taking  place  in  the  gla- 
ciers themselves.  He  gave  the  leisure  of 
several  years  to  this  examination,  and 
then  felt  himself  ready  to  observe  the 
effects  of  similar  action  in  former  ages 
and  distant  regions.  The  opinions  of 
such  an  observer,  after  such  a  preparation, 
cannot  be  without  authority  and  value ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  not 
himself  have  been  willing  to  yield  them 
to  those  of  others  who  had  never  given 
the  same  study  to  the  subject. 

When  he  wrote  his  wonderfully  com- 
plete work  upon  the  American  Testudi- 
nata,  he  began  by  studying  whatever  had 
been  written  in  regard  to  that  family  of 
animals,  and  he  furnished  himself,  by  the 
liberal  aid  of  many  friends,  with  immense 
numbers  of  specimens,  so  that  he  had 
ample  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  re- 
gard to  almost  every  question  that  could 
be  asked,  as  to  structure  or  habits.*  Such 
a  work  will  not  need  to  be  done  over  again 
for  many  years.  It  can  never  be  entirely 
superseded  except  by  a  work  showing 
greater  diligence,  greater  fidelity  and 
better  powers  of  nice  observation  and 
faithful  description. 

Let  no  one  who  has  not  carefully  exam 
ined  this,  and  his  other  papers  in  the 
"  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  United  States,'*  venture  to  speak  of 
his  incompleteness. 

His  example  as  a  teacher  has  been  of 
inestimable  value,  as  showing  the  import- 

*  In  Bpeaklng  of  the  tborongh  execation  of  the 
works  in  the  four  volomee,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
the  aid  he  received  from  the  exquisite  skill  in 
drawing  and  engraving  of  Sonrel,  who  wore  ont 
his  eyes  In  the  work,  and  of  Bnrckhardt  and  Clark. 
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ance  of  the  best  and  largest  possible  pre- 
paration, teaching  by  things  really  exist- 
ing and  not  by  books,  opening  the  eye  to 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  nature,  show- 
ing thiU  there  is  uo  spot,  from  the  barren 
sea-beach  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  does  not  present  objects  attractive^ 
to  the  youngest  beginner,  and  worthy  of, 
and  rewarding,  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  highest  intellect. 

The  town  of  Neufchatel,  near  which 
Mr.  Agassiz  was  born,  and  particularly 
the  hills  behind  it,  give  fine  views  of  nat- 
ural  scener}'.  From  a  hill,  not  two  miles 
from  his  former  home,  I  bad  a  view  of 
the  lake  and  the  plains  and  mountains 
beyond,  which  I  now  recall  as  one  of  the 
widest,  most  varied  and  most  exquisite,  I 
have  ever  seen.  Agassiz  thus  grew  up  to 
a  love  of  the  beautiful. 

This  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  has 
been  increasing  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  It  is  more.generally 
felt  and  more  fUlly  enjoyed  now  than 
ever  before,  and  in  this  country,  apparen^ 
ly,  more  than  in  any  other.  More  persons 
leave  the  cities,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  warm  and  dusty,  to  enjoy  the  coun 
try  or  the  seaside,  the  niountains  or  the 
lakes;  and  they  enjoy  rationally  and 
heartily.  Who  has  done  more  than  Agas- 
siz to  increase  this  enjojrment?  With 
thousands,  it  is  becoming  not  merely  the 
enjoyment  but  the  study  of  the  beautiful. 
Collections  of  shells,  curious  animals, 
minerals,  sea-weeds,  and  flowers,  are  be- 
coming, like  libraries,  not  only  sources 
of  pleasure  to  the  eye,  but  of  delightful 
atudy,  whereby  a  nearer  approach  is  made 
to  the  very  fountain  of  enjoyment;  we 
not  only  see  and  feel,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand. The  more  we  see  of  the  uses,  of 
the  wonders,  of  the  structure,  the  more 
profound  is  our  enjoyment?  Who  has 
done  more  than  Agassiz  to  awaken  this 
enjoyment  ? 

In  1855,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  did  a  great  deal 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Agassiz  opened  a  school 
for  young  ladies.  For  this  he  was,  in  all 
respects,  admirably  well  qualified.  The 
charm  of  his  manner,  his  perfect  sim- 
plicity, sincerity  and  warm-heartedness. 


attracted  every  pupil,  and  won  her  respect, 
love  and  admiration.  He  knew,  almost 
instinctively,  what  we  teachers  have  to 
learn  by  degrees,  that  we  cannot  really 
attract,  control  and  lead  a  child,  and  help 
to  form  his  habits  and  character,  without 
first  loving  him;  that  nothing  in  the 
world  is  so  powerful  as  real,  disinterested 
affection.  He  gave,  himself,  by  lectures 
most  carefully  prepared,  an  hour's  in- 
struction, real  instruction,  every  day.  All 
his  pupils  retain  their  respect  and  love 
for  him,  and  some  keep  the  notes  they 
made  of  his  talks,  and  read  them  with 
delight.  The  school  was  continued  for 
seven  years,  with  great  success,  attracting 
pupils  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  as  a 
teacher  was,  that  he  brought  in  nature  to 
teach  for  him.  The  young  ladies  of  a 
large  school  were  amused  at  his  simplic- 
ity in  putting  a  grasshopper  into  the  hand 
of  each,  as  he  came  into  the  hall;  but 
they  were  filled  with  sarpriae  and  de- 
light, as  he  explained  the  structure  of  the 
insect  before  them,  and  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment escaped  from  the  most  of  them 

Sen  the  lesson,  of  more  than  an  hour, 
sed.  He  had  opened  their  eyes  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  wondcrflil  make  of  one 
of  the  least  of  God's  creatures.  What  a 
lesson  was  this  to  young  women  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  showing  that  ui 
every  field  might  be  found  objects  to  ex- 
cite, and,  well  explained,  to  answer,  the 
questions,  what 9  and  how?  and  why? 
which  children  will  always  be  asking. 

He  had  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
an  eloquent  teacher:  voice,  look  and 
manner,  that  instantly  attracted  attention; 
an  inexhaustible  flow  of  language,  always 
expressive  of  rich  thoughts,  strong  com- 
mon sense,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  subjects  on  which  he  desired  to  speak, 
a  sympathy  with  others  so  strong  that  it 
became  magnetic,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
value  of  what  he  had  to  say,  which  be- 
came and  created  enthusiasm.  He  thus 
held  the  attention  of  his  audience,  not 
only  instructing  and  persuading  them, 
but  converting  them  into  interested  and 
admiring  fellow  students. 
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Uis  mode  of  teaching,  especially  in  his 
ready  use  of  the  chalk  and  the  blackboard, 
was  a  precious  lesson  to  teachers.  He 
appealed  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  thus  naturally  forming  the  habit  of 
attention,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  form 
by  the  study  of  books.  Whoever  learns 
this  lesson  will  soon  find  that  it  is  the 
teacher's  part  to  do  the  stud}^  to  get  com- 
plete possession  of  what  is  to  be  taught, 

'  in  any  subject,  and  how  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, while  it  is  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  listen  attentively  and  to  remember. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  and,  to  show 
that  they  do  remember,  they  may  be  easily 
led  to  give  an  account,  in  writing,  of  what 
they  haye  heard.  Every  lesson  will  thus 
be  not  only  an  exercise  of  attention  and 
memory,  but  a  lesson  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, proper  instruction  in  which  is 
very  much  needed  and  very  much  neg- 
lected. Whenever  a  pupil  does  not  fully 
nndrestand,  the  teacher  will  have  the 

»  opportunity,  while  he  is  at  the  black- 
board, of  enlarging  and  making  more 
intelligible. 

Wherever  the  teacher  shall  be  success- 
ful in  adopting  this  true  and  natural  mode 
of  teaching,  the  poor  text-books  which 
now  infest  the  country  will  be  discontin. 
ued,  and  those  who  now  keep  school  will 
become  real  teachers;  school  keeping 
will  be  turned  into  teaching.  When  this 
method  is  fairly  introduced,  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  long,  hard  lessons  at  home, 
nor  of  pupils  from  good  schools  who 
bave  not  learned  to  write  English. 

The  advent  of  Agassiz  is  to  be  consid- 
ered  a  most  important  event  in  the  Natu- 
ral  History  of  the  country.  The  example 
of  his  character,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
consecration  to  science,  his  readiness  to 
oblige  even  the  humblest  and  most 
modest,  his  superiority  to  self-interest,  his 
sincerity  and  absence  of  all  pretention, 
his  enthusiasm  in  all  that  is  noble — all 
these  recommended  not  only  him,  but 
the  science  he  professed.  Never  was  a 
life  more  richly  filled  with  study,  work, 
thought;  and  all  was  consecrated,  not  to 
the  benefit  of  himself,  but  to  the  promo- 
tion of  science  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 


For  many  years  Mr.  Agassiz  has  seem- 
ed  to  live  only  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  history,  by  the  building  up  of  his 
Museum,  for  which  he  had  collected  ma- 
terials, of  the  gi'eatest  possible  diversity, 
which  would,  properly  cared  for  and  ar- 
ranged, form  a  Museum  superior  in  num- 
bers and  variety  to  any  similar  collection 
in  the  world.  Shall  this  great  work  be 
allowed  to  fail  ? 

Let  every  person  who  honors  the  mem- 
ory of  Agassiz,  say  No !  Let  every  one 
who  regrets  that  the  great  main  support 
of  the  noble  structure  is  taken  away,  re- 
solve that  it  shall  not  fail,  but  that,  so  far 
as  depends  on  him  and  what  he  can  do, 

IT  SHALL  00  ON  AND  BE  BUILT  AND  FILL- 
ED, AND  STAND  FIRM,  A  OLOEIOU8  TEHFLE 
OF  SCIENCE  FOREVEB. 

CHSAPBIIING  EDVC^TIOX. 

The  Timu  is  moved  to  repeat  that  the 
"  higher  education,*'  as  it  is  called,  is  more 
of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  when  it  is  made 
cheap  to  those  who  receive  it,  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  at  the  public  expense.  The  as- 
sertion is  supported  by  facts.  Here  is  one 
fact  stated  by  a  New  York  Journal :  A 
lawyer  who  advertised  for  a  clerk,  asking 
applicants  to  state  their  ages,  qualifica- 
tions, and  terms,  received  no  less  than 
one  hundred  replies  the  first  day,  from 
men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  Some  of  them  were  elegant  penmen, 
and  none  of  them  inferior.  All  of  them 
offered  to  prove  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  routine  business  of  a  law 
office.  Some  of  them  were  attorneys  who 
had  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  were  graduates  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Several,  besides  possessing 
these  qualifications,  were  accomplished 
stenographers.  The  wages  asked  by 
these  men,  some  of  whom  had  spent  per- 
haps ten  years  in  fitting  themselves  to 
earn  their  living  without  hard  work,  was 
from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  or 
less  than  is  demanded  by  certain  hod- 
carriers  now  on  a  strike  in  New  York. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it  that 
services  requiring  intelligence,  skill,  and 
long  training  in  the  persons  who  render 
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them  are  worthless  than  services  which 
require  no  considerable  intelligence  and 
skill  in  the  persons  who  render  them,  but 
only  average  muscular  force,  and  sense 
enough  to  load  and  carry  a  hod  ?  It  is 
not  that  at  all.  The  meaning  of  it  is 
simply  that  the  supply  of  educated  and 
skilled  servants  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Certain  causes  have  been  draw- 
ing men  away  from  those  pursuits  which 
may  be  roughly  described  as  muscular, 
into  those  other  pursuits  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  mental.  "What  are 
those  causes  ? 

One  of  them  is  the  natural  distaste  of 
men  for  protracted  and  fatiguing  muscu- 
lar exertion.  Very  few  men  find  gratifi- 
cation in  work.  The  savage  rarely  exerts 
himself  after  he  has  supplied  his  imme- 
diate and  urgent  wants.  The  civilized 
man  does  more  because  he  has  learned  to 
bear  present  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  gratification  which  he  prizes  above 
present  ease.  Industry  arises  from  the 
anticipation  of  future  enjoyment,  not 
from  the  love  of  labor.  When  two  ways 
of  procuring  a  gratification  are  placed 
before  a  man,  the  one  easy,  the  other  dif- 
ficult,  he  will  choose  the  easier  way,  if  he 
knows  which  it  is.  The  natural  force  of 
indolence  is  always  impellingjmen  out  of 
the  harder  into  the  easier  walks  of  life ; 
that  is,  out  of  those  that  appear  hard  into 
those  that  appear  easy.  This  natural 
force,  ever  operating  to  attract  men  from 
muscular  into  mental  fields,  is  happily 
counteracted  by  natural  resistances.  Very 
few  men  can  render  valuable  mental  ser- 
vices without  previous  mental  training 
and  furnishing.  The  youth  who  would 
be  glad  to  get  his  living  easily  by  just 
preaching  two  sermons  a  week,  or  by 
merely  feeling  pulses  and  writing  pre- 
scriptions, or  by  simply  talking  to  a  jury 
an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  or  in  some 
other  way  which  to  his  imagination  pic- 
tures  itself  as  so  easy,  finds  that  he  must 
first  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a 
good  many  years  in  providing  himself 
with  the  necessary  fiirniture.  If  he  lacks 
both  natural  capacity  and  means,  he  will 
probably  give  up  the  pursuit  before  long, 
and  the  world  will  be  the  richer  and  the 


better  for  his  absence  from  the  profes- 
sions, and  his  presence  somewhere  else. 
Thus  when  society  is  left  to  the  action  of 
natural  forces  and  natural  obstacles,  the 
tendency  is  to  repress  the  indolent  aspira- 
tions of  the  incapable,  and  to  stock  the 
mental  pursuits  with  those  who  possess 
the  best  natural  endowments. 

But  in  spite  of  the  natural  obstacles,  a 
considerable  number  of  incapable  men 
will  find  their  way  into  the  mental  pur- 
suits. Parents  who  are  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  religion  will  deny  themselves  in 
order  to  make  ministers  of  good  but  stu- 
pid favorite  sons.  Rich  parents  will 
"  educate"  boys  whose  proper  place  is  be- 
hind the  plow  or  the  jack-plane,  and  try 
to  make  lawyers  and  doctors  of  them. 
Poor  boys  of  limited  talents  and  un- 
bounded  self-conceit  will  hew  their  way 
into  the  professions  and  die  of  starvation 
or  disappointment,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  friends.  Thus  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  plenty  of  dunces  will  get  into  the 
mental  pursuits  to  serve  as  foils  for  the 
really  capable.  There  is  no  need  of  arti- 
ficial forces  to  supplement  the  natural 
ones  of  indolence,  conceit,  and  the  relig- 
ious zeal  and  pride  parents. 

But  in  this  country  we  have  been  in- 
venting  and  applying  just  such  supple- 
mentary forces,  and  breaking  down  the 
natural  resistances  necessary  to  counter- 
act  the  natural  forces.  Every  village  of 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants  must  have  its 
high  school,  where  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  etc.,  etc.,  are  taught  to  all  com- 
ers at  th  e  publ ic  expense.  Boys  are  urged 
on  by  the  hope  of  prizes  and  the  fear  of 
penalties.  Their  ambition  is  inflamed. 
They  are  told  that  by  cramming  and 
winning  prizes  they  will  make  great  men 
of  themselves.  Parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren are  attacked  in  their  weak  points. 
They  are  flattered  through  their  children. 
A  public  sentiment  is  created  in  favor  of 
the  hot-house  high-school  system.  The 
over-worked  and  over  stimulated  children 
children  become  conceited,  irritable,  and 
sickly.  They  are  no  longer  fit  for  out- 
door labor.  They  must  press  on  toward 
some  mental  pursuit.  They  are  not  un- 
willing, and  their  parents  are  generally 
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anxious.  The  State,  by  maintaining  these 
institutions,  and  still  higher  one?,  at  the 
public  expense,  takes  the  place  of  the 
fond  parent  who  will  make  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  have  his  son  harden  his  deli- 
cate hands  with  toil.  It  comes  to  the 
support  of  the  folly,  the  pride,  the  wealth, 
the  indolent  disposition,  which  would  of 
itself  transfer  enough  incapables  from 
the  physical  to  the  mental  callings.  It 
aids  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  an  over-supply  of  "  educated" 
young  men,  for  whom  there  is  no  place 
in  the  professions,  and  who  are  constrain- 
ed by  sheer  necessity  to  offer  their  ser- 
Tices  as  lawyers*  clerks,  tutors,  and  so  on, 
for  less  compensation  than  is  received  by 
the  common  hod-carrier. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
boys  of  superior  talents  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  give  them  an  education, 
and  who  are  themselves  unable  to  earn 
their  way  through  college.  These  boys 
might  be  the  worse  off,  and  the  country 
might  be  a  loser,  if  the  State  should  not 
aid  them  in  the  struggle  for  knowledge. 
But  after  all  the  loss  would  not  be  so  very 
great  either  to  themselves  or  their  country, 
because  everybody  who  has  a  genuine 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  real  fitness 
for  the  rendering  of  mental  services,  will 
pretty  surely  find  his  level  in  process  of 
time.  His  advance  may  be  slow,  but  his 
footing  will  be  the  more  secure  for  that, 
and  his  total  of  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness  not  much  the  less.  Among  the  best 
mental  servitors  of  the  race  are  found 
many  whose  early  advantages  were  small, 
and  who  attained  their  eminence  by  their 
own  exertions.  But  suppose  some  should 
fall  short  of  their  best  development  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  State 
assistance.  Better  so  than  that  hundreds 
should  be  removed  from  the  spheres  of 
their  highest  usefulness  and  placed  where 
their  services  are  not  wanted  and  are 
simply  valueless  by  the  officious  inter- 
meddling  of  the  State.  Better  so  than 
that  the  high  schools  and  universities 
should  turn  out  scores  of  graduates  every 
year  who  are  physically  broken  down, 
and  who  can  never  be  more  than  a  bur- 
den to  society,  either  as  paupers  or  crim- 
inals. 


It  is  in  this  as  in  otlier  things.  When 
government  goes  beyond  its  proper  func- 
tion, which  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
between  man  and  man,  mischief  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  of  it.  When  it  bestows  at 
the  general  expense  tlidt  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  only  the  few  can  possibly 
possess  and  enjoy,  retribution  is  pretty 
sure'  to  follow.  When  it  takes  wealth 
from  the  many  and  bestows  it  upon  the 
few,  under  pretense  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  general  impoverishment 
is  pretty  [sure  to  follow.  When  it  taxes 
the  many  in  order  to  bestow  upon  a  few 
superior  learning,  an  overcrowding  of 
the  professions,  disappointment,  poverty, 
misery,  vice,  and  crime  will  be  the  fruit 
of  its  ill-advised  policy.  In  a  country 
where  all  men  are  voters,  there  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  communicating  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  to  dXJL  at  the  gen- 
eral expense.  The^e  is  no  argument  for^ 
going  beyond  that  and  encouraging  the 
misdirection  of  energy  by  making  higher 
education  cheap.— Titriet. 

THE  BOY  AOASHIZ. 

(Condwiled.) 

CHAPTER  III.— HIS  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  very  fortunate  in  his 
school  days.  *  The  different  schools  that 
he  attended  were  all  pleasant  places. 
First  he  went,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to 
Bienne,  in  the  western  part  of  Switzer- 
land. After  staying  there  four  years,  he 
Joined  the  Academy  at  Lausanne.  Think 
of  going  to  school  at  Lausanne !  People 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  travel  over  half  of 
Europe  merely  to  visit  this  beautiful  city. 
And  here  Louis  lived  two  whole  years, 
except  when  at  home  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Orbe,  during  his  vacations.  What  a  place 
for  a  school !  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
woody  hills  all  about  the  town,  the  gar- 
dens and  vineyards,  and  over  the  blue 
water  stand  the  Alps.  The  town  is  built 
in  a  curious  fashion  on  two  steep  hills, 
and  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  valley  to 
Join  the  streets  together.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  stands  the  great  cathedral, 
with  its  monuments,  pictures,  and  paint- 
ed windows.  Everywhere  are  pleasant 
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walks  over  the  hills  and  down  to  the 
water-side,  where  the  steamers  call  on 
their  voyages  round  the  lake. 

We  almost  wonder  how  any  boy  could 
study  in  such  a  place.  He  would  always 
want  to  look  out  the  window  at  the  lake 
or  the  mountains,  or  down  to  the  shore 
and  watch  the  boating  and  bathing  par- 
ties. With  all  his  love  of  nature,  Louis 
was  not  the  boy  to  neglect  his  studies. 
Much  as  he  liked  to  roam  through  the 
woods  and  study  plants  and  living  crea- 
tures, he  did  not  think  he  could  neglect 
his  education  for  such  things  as  these, 
delightful  as  they  were. 

He  meant  to  be  a  doctor  when  Ikc  be- 
came a  man,  and  there  w^s  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  getting  ready.  He  soon  finished 
his  two  years  at  the  academy,  and  left 
Lausanne,  for  the  Medical  School  at  Zu- 
rich. Here  again,  he  is  in  a  town  famous 
^the  world  over  for  ItB  beautifUl  scenery. 
Another  lake,  more  mountains,  and  charm- 
ing walks  in  every  direction.  Certainly, 
Louis  was  favored  in  his  schools.  The 
Medical  College  at  Zurich  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  made  the  most  of  his  chances. 
He  remained  in  Zurich  for  t\^o  years,  and 
then  removed  to  the  University  at  Heidel- 
burg  in  Germany,  and  after  that  he  went 
to  the  University  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria. 

These  were  the  schools  he  attended 
when  a  boy  and  young  man,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  went  to  another  school  and 
had  other  and  greater  schoolmasters.  The 
schools  at  Bienne  and  Lausanne  and  the 
colleges  at  Zurich  and  Heidel  burg  could 
not  teach  him  half  so  much  as  the  great 
stone  book  that  was  always  open  before 
him  whenever  he  walked  out  in  the  fields 
or  gazed  upon  the  mountains.  The  Alps 
were  his  real  school ;  and  the  clouds,  the 
books,  the  silvery  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
the  glistening  fields  of  snow,  and  the 
glaciers  were  his  schoolmasters.  We 
may  be  sure  that  every  moment  that 
could  be  spared  from  his  books  were 
given  to  the  study  of  these  things,  and 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  learn  whatever 
Nature  had  to  tell  him.  The  moment  his 
vacations  released  him  from  his  book  he 
was  off  to  see  where  the  white  and  foam- 


ing brooks  pushed  sandy  capes  out  into 
the  lakes.  He  climbed  over  the  hills  and 
pushed  boldly  on  close  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  snow-fields  to  sec  the  pale,  delicate, 
alpen  flowers  that  bloomed  so  near  the 
ragged  ice.  He  measured  the  piles  of 
rounded  stones  and  rubbish,  thrown  up  in 
such  vast  heaps  just  where  the  freezing 
water  rushed  in  foam  out  of  the  green 
walls  of  ice  that  make  the  bottom  of  the 
great  frozen  rivers  called  the  glaciers. 
He  wondered  where  such  piles  of  stone 
came  from,  and  what  had  made  them  all 
so  smooth  and  round.  With  iron  spikes 
in  his  shoes  and  with  an  alpenstock  in 
his  hand,  he  ventured  out  over  the  slip- 
pery ice-rivers,  and  wondered  where  they 
came  from  and  if  they  moved.  Every- 
where  he  questioned  things  and  asked 
what  everything  meant,  and  what  it  was 
designed  to  do.  The  rocky  peaks,  the 
snow-fields,  and  the  ico.rivers  could  not 
speak,  but  to  the  young  Louis  they  had  a 
language  he  could  understand,  and  in 
time  he  would  learn  its  alphabet  and  per- 
haps spell  out  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  to  tell. 

The  birds,  the  fishes,  the  brooks,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  mountains  all  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him.  If  he  had  time  he 
would  give  his  whole  attention  to  them 
and  try  to  understand  them,  that  he  might 
write  it  out  so  that  men  could  see  what  a 
wonderful  thing  this  great  world  is,  and 
how  grand  and  wise  the  Good  Father's 
plans  had  been  in  making  it.  But  that 
could  not  be.  He  must  study  medicine 
at  the  schools  and  become  a  good  doctor, 
and  learn  what  to  give  a  girl  with  a  tooth- 
ache or  how  to  mend  a  boy's  finger  when 
he  cut  it  with  his  knife. 

Perhaps  as  he  saw  these  things  and 
thought  about  his  studies  at  the  schools, 
he  may  have  wished  that  it  was  different, 
and  that  he  might  always  study  the  rocks 
and  the  rivers,  the  world  and  all  the 
strange  things  it  held,  and  leave  the  med- 
icine to  somebody  else.  As  he  looked  at 
the  glaciers  he  wondered  wliat  such 
strange  frozen  rivers  meant.  They  had  a 
secret.  No  man  understood  how  they 
came  there  or  how  long  they  had  existed, 
and  no  one  could  explain  the  rounded 
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stones  that  lay  ia  such  long  \Yiiirows  on 
the  top,  or  could  tell  how  thc}^  got  there. 
What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to 
camp  out  on  the  edge  of  some  glacier, 
just  where  it  seemed  to  sweep  down  be- 
tween two  mountain  peaks  like  a  river, 
and  to  watch  it  day  by  day  to  sec  if  it 
moved,  and  to  learn  all  its  strange  story ! 
If  he  could  only  do  some  such  splendid 
work  as  this,  how  gladly  would  he  give 
up  being  a  doctor  and  leave  the  medical 
schools  forever!  • 

It  would  never  do.  He  could  never 
earn  anything  in  w^atching  the  birds  and 
fishes  and  in  roaming  over  the  snow-fields 
of  the  High  Alps,  or  in  watching  the 
glaciers.  It  was  all  a  dream,  and  he  must 
give  it  up  and  go  to  work  and  earn  a  liv- 
ing. Well,  if  it  came  to  that  he  would 
go  without  the  money.  Perhaps  he  could 
«arn  enough  to  support  himself  by  teach- 
ing,  and  then  he  would  content  himself 
with  a  very  little,  and  give  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  great  book  of  nature. 

And  80  he  did.  He  never  became  a 
doctor,  but  instead  of  that  he  had  his 
great  wish  and  studied  the  rocks,  fishes, 
and  ice-rivers  and  mountains,  and  men 
called  him  the  great  Naturalist.  He  nev- 
er  did  make  much  money  at  it,— he  did 
not  care  for  that.  He  found  out  how  the 
glaciers  moved;  he  learned  more  about 
fishes  than  had  ever  been  known  before ; 
and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers that  ever  lived. 

All  his  life  long  he  studied  the  great 
picture  book  of  the  world,  and  collected 
specimens  of  every  bird  that  flies  and 
every  fish  that  swims.  He  traveled  over 
the  seas  and  visited  many  strange  coun- 
tries, and  wrote  many  things  about  them 
that  you  should  all  learn  to  read.  During 
a  large  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  this 
country,  and  the  Swiss  boy  who  used  to 
fish  in  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  became  the 
great  teacher  at  Cambridge  whom  we  all 
knew  as  Professor  Agassiz. 

Thoughts  come  into  our  minds  by 
ayenues  which  we  never  left  open,  and 
thoughts  go  out  of  our  minds  through 
avenues  which  we  never  voluntarily 
opened. — Emerson . 


Whtt  Syiitemof  Orgtnlutloa  Shtll  be  Adopted! 

Except  in  the  citic.%  the  district  system 
has  generally  prevailed  in  this  country. 
Every  one  who  has  given  the  matter  any 
attention  is  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
of  this  system ;  and  many  earnest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  evil  by  a 
change  to  what  is  tormed  the  town  system. 

In  some  States,  the  town  system  has 
been  established  by  law;  in  others,  en- 
abling acts  have  been  passed  aUomng  the 
towns  to  abolish  the  diMrlct,  and  establish 
tlie  tmion  system. 

The  advantages  of  the  town  over  the 
district  system  may  here  be  considered. 

1.  Under  town  supervision,  the  schools 
would  all  be  of  the  same  length,  giving 
the  children  in  every  family  an  equal 
amount  of  instruction:  under  district 
supervision,  the  length  of  the  different 
schools  varies  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
weeks  during  the  year.  And  as  all  pa- 
rents  are  taxed  equally,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  support  the  public  schools,  and 
as  every  man  is  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  other  man's  children,  all 
should  enjoy  equal  school  advantages. 

2.  Under  town  supervision,  just  so 
many  schools  would  be  established  as  are 
needed,  and  no  more.  Under  the  district 
system,  the  number  of  schools  is  deter- 
mined by  old  district  lines,without  regard 
to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided 
for.  The  result  is,  some  of  these  schools 
are  crowded  much  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  buildings  to  accommodate,  and 
others  are  so  small  that  the  advantages 
of  classification  and  class  emulation  are 
entirely  lost.  And  other  evils  result 
indirectly  from  the  same  cause.  The 
small  schools  are  likely  to  employ  teach- 
ers of  a  lower  grade;  to  have  a  more 
sitingy  outfit,  and  a  less  careful  supervis- 
ion. 

3.  Under  tlie  town  system,  the  aggre- 
gate expenses  of  common  schools  would 
be  much  diminished.  As  at  present  man- 
aged,  much  money  is  wasted  in  building 
schoolhouses,  employing  teachers,  and  in 
running  the  schools.  I  have  in  mind  an 
instance  which  will  illustrate.  There 
were  in  the  town  of  L.  five  schools,  in  all 
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of  which  there  were  only  thirty-six  pupils. 
In  one  other  school,  in  the  same  town, 
there  was  the  same  number.  Now,  the 
orvt  school  was  not  too  large  to  be  profit- 
able: indeed,  it  could  be  managed  to 
much  better  advantage  by  a  single  teacher 
than  the  small  school  of  ieotn  pupils. 
This  large  school  was  in  session  twenty- 
nine  weeks  during  the  year  under  review, 
at  an  expense  of  $260.  The  five  small 
schools,  running  the  same  number  of 
weeks,  with  less  efilcient  management 
and  less  satisfactory  results,  cost  |2,480. 
This  gives  us  the  practical  solution  in 
figures  which  "  do  not  lie."  In  the  large 
school,  the  whole  expense  of  twenty-nine 
weeks*  schooling  was  $7.22  for  each  pu- 
pil: in  the  small  schools  for  the  same 
time,  the  actual  expense,  as  estimated  in 
the  town  report,  was  $07.50  per  scholar. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  inter- 
est on  the  additional  amount  of  school 
property  invested  in  the  five  districts  com- 
pared  with  the  one. 

4.  Under  town  supervision,  more  skil- 
ful teachers  can  be  employed,  and  better 
furnished  schoolhouses  provided,  and 
hence  much  more  profitable  schools  se- 
cured. We  cannot  expect  that  a  district 
of  only  two  or  three  families  having 
children  to  educate  will  be  willing  to 
incur  the  expense  of  building  a  new 
schoolhouse,  and  paying  high  salaries  to 
their  teachers. 

But,  under  the  town  system,  all  the 
children  in  town  would  be  provided  for 
equMy^  and  those  in  the  rural  districts 
would. eigoy  equal  advantages  with  those 
in  the  large  villages.  This  would  be  an 
important  point  gained,  and  would  result 
in  establishing  good  schools  in  the  place 
of  poor  ones  throughout  tlie  the  town  and 
state. 

5.  The  crowning  advantage  resulting 
from  town  supervision  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  graded  school  of  high 
order  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
would  be  accessible  to  all.  This  school 
would  have  three  departments, — the  pri- 
mary, the  inJUtvMidiaity  and  the  oMdmic^ 
—and  would  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
every  grade  of  pupils  fitting  for  business 
and  for  college.  Such  a  town  system  of 


public  schools  would  supplant  the  com- 
mon  mixed  academies,  leaving  only  a  few 
classical  schools  of  high  order,  and  the 
higher  seminaries  and  colleges,  where 
the  graduates  of  the  graded  town-schools 
could  finish  their  education. 

6.  More  complete  supervision  of  the 
schools  would  be  secured  under  the  town 
system.  The  town  board  of  education 
would  naturally  be  composed  of  cultivated 
and  efilcient  men,  and  would  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  common  good  of  all.  They 
would  not  only  examine,  but  employ,  the 
teachers;  and  hence  would  be  able  to 
secure  those  who  are  the  best  qualified 
and  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
several  schools. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  advantages 
which  would  result  fVom  abolishing  the 
district  and  establishing  the  town  system. 
The  utility  of  the  change  has  been  dem- 
onstrated both  in  town  and  state  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried.  That  will 
be  a  fortunate  day  for  the  cause  of  educa^ 
tion  when  this  true  system  of  public 
instruction  shall  have  been  everywhere 
established;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
parents  to  demand  and  secure  the  school 
system  here  recommended. — OreuWs  Pa- 
renW  Mamial, 


Rules  for  Recitino.— 1.  Give  your 
entire  attention  throughout  the  recitation. 

2.  Stand  or  sit  erect,  and  move  quietly 
and  quickly. 

8.  Be  independent,  and  answer  in  your 
own  words. 

4.  Raise  your  hand  promptly  whenever 
prepared  to  answer  or  criticise,  but  never 
speak  without  permission. 

5.  Speak  distinctly,  energetically,  and 
in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice. 

G.  Ask  help  only  during  recitation. 

7.  Criticise  closely,  but  kindly ;  discuss 
earnestly,  but  honestly ;  and  yield  grace- 
fully when  convinced  of  error. 

8.  Speak  briefiy,  stick  to  the  point,  and 
avoid  side  issues. 


It  is  rare  that  an  unfortunate  person 
has  friends;  still  more  that  he  has  re- 
lations. 

Take  help  of  many,  advice  of  few. 


The  Prayer  of  Agmsiz. 
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THE  PBATEB  OV  AQAS8IZ. 

[Mr  Whitticr,  on  request,  placed  his 
poem,  "  The  Prayer  of  Agaasiz,"  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Agassiz  Meu^orial  Com- 
mittee, for  the  futherancc  of  their  object. 
His  sympathetic  reply  to  the  request  for 
its  use  is  given  below : 

Amesbitrt,  30  3  mo.,  1874. 
Agreeably  to  thy  request,  I  send  a  copy 
of  my  poem  on  Affassiz.  It  is  most  fit. 
ting  that  the  Teachers  of  our  country 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  testi- 
monial to  their  beloved  master.  I  am 
sure  they  will  all  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
thus  manifest  their  love  and  reverence. 
I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittieb.] 
the  pbateb. 
On  the  isle  of  Penikese, 
Kinged  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool. 
Stood  the  Master  with  his  school. 
Over  sails  that  not  in  vain, 
Wooed  the  west  wind*s  steady  strain, 
Line  of  coast  that  low  and  far 
Stretched  its  imdulating  bar. 
Wings  aslant  along  the  rim 
Of  the  waves  they  stooped  to  skim. 
Rock  and  isle  and  glistening  bay. 
Fell  the  beautiful  white  day. 

Said  the  Master  to  the  youth  : 
"  We  have  come  in  search  of  truth, 
Trying  with  uncertain  key 
Door  by  door  of  mystery; 
We  are  reaching,  through  His  laws, 
.  To  the  garment-hem  of  Cause, 
Him,  the  endless,  unbegun, 
The  Unnamable,  the  One, 
Light  of  all  our  light  the  Source, 
Life  of  life,  and  Force  of  force. 
As  with  fingers  of  the  blind 
We  are  groping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglyphics  mean 
Of  the  Unseen  in  the  seen. 
What  the  Thought  which  underlies 
Nature's  masking  and  disguise, 
What  it  is  that  hides  beneath 
Blight  and  bloom  and  birth  and  death. 
By  past  efforts  unavailing, 
Doubt  and  error,  loss  and  failing. 
Of  our  weakness  made  aware. 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 
Lot  us  pause  in  silent  prayer!" 


Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space, 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred. 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  bird 
Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken, 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid. 
Rose  to  heaven  intepreted. 
As,  in  life's  best  hours,  we  hear 
By  the  spirits  finer  ear 
His  low  voice  within  us,  thus 
The  All-Fftther  heareth  us; 
And  his  holy  ear  we  pain 
With  our  noisy  words  and  vain. 
Not  for  Him  our  violence 
Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
His  the  primal  language,  his 
The  eternal  silences ! 

£ven  the  careless  heart  was  moved. 
And  the  doubting  gave  assent. 
With  a  gesture  reverent, 
To  the  Master  well-beloved, 
As  thin  mists  are  glorified 
By  the  light  they  cannot  hide. 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw. 
Through  its  veil  of  tender  awe. 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it, 
Hopeful,  trustful,  fUll  of  cheer, 
And  the  love  that  casts  out  fear. 
Who  the  secret  may  declare 
Of  that  brief,  unuttered  prayer  ? 
Did  the  shade  before  him  come 
Of  th'  inevitable  doom, 
Of  the  end  of  earth  so  near. 
And  Eternity's  new  year  ? 
In  the  lap  of  sheltering  seas 
Rests  the  isle  of  Penikese ; 
But  the  lord  of  the  domain 
Comes  not  to  his  own  again ; 
Where  the  eyes  that  follow  fail. 
On  a  vaster  sea  his  sail 
Drifts  beyond  our  beck  and  hail ; 
Other  lips  within  its  bound 
Shall  the  laws  of  life  expound ; 
Other  eyes  from  rock  and  shell 
Read  the  world's  old  riddles  well ; 
Bur  when  breezes  light  and  bland 
Blow  from  Summer's  blossomed  land, 
When  the  air  is  glad  with  wings 
And  the  blithe  song-sparrow  sings, 
Many  an  eye  with  his  still  face 
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Shall  the  living  ones  displace, 
Many  an  ear  the  word  shall  seek 
He  alone  could  fitly  speak. 
And  one  name  for  evermore 
Shall  be  uttered  o'er  and  o'er 
By  the  waves  that  kiss  the  shore. 
By  the  curlew's  whistle  sent 
Down  the  cool,  sea-scented  air; 
In  all  voices  known  to  her 
Nature  own  her  worshiper, 
Half  in  triumph,  half  lament. 
Thither  Love  shall  tearful  .turn, 
Friendship  pause  uncovered  there, 
And  the  wisest  reverence  learn 
From  the  Master's  silent  prayer. 

CABING  FOB  PUPIIiS. 

Many  teachers  think  that  their  duties 
end  with  the  instruction  and  government 
of  their  pupils  in  schools  hours.  Some 
do  not  even  know  where  or  how  their  pu- 
pils live.  They  meet  their  school  as  the 
transient  lecturer  meets  an  audience,  and 
f^om  thirty  to  fifty  pupils  are  treated  as  if 
they  all  have  the  same  home  life  and  the 
same  disposition.  Such  teachers  may 
instruct  well,  even  ia  an  attrscthre  and 
pleasant  manner,  but  a  little  care  for  and 
interest  in  their  pupils  would  add  to  their 
usefalness  and  success.   The  thought, 

The  teacher  cares  for  me,"  touches  the 
heart  of  the  child,  and  adds  a  new  zest  to 
study. 

There  are  teachers  who  perform  their 
school  duties  as  faithfully  as  others,  and 
yet  who  have  hearts  large  enough  for 
each  child  to  find  an  individual  place 
therein.  When  any  are  absent  from 
school,  they  find  out  to^y,  and,  if  sickness 
be  the  cause,  they  either  go  to  see  them, 
or  send  a  note  of  sympathy,  so  that  both 
pupils  and  parents  feel  that  they  are  re- 
membered by  the  teacher.  If  a  pupil  is 
difficult  to  manage,  they  talk  over  the 
matter,  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  the 
parent,— not  to  complain  of  the  child,  but 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  more  of  its  dispo- 
sition, and  the  best  modes  of  managing 
it.  Such  teachers  generally  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  the 
good-will  of  their  pupils.  Some  portion 
of  the  time  not  spent  in  the  school-room 
ought  to  be  spent  in  exercise ;  then  why 


may  not  the  teacher  go,  once  in  u  while, 
to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  ?  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  homes  are  not  very 
pleasant,  but  the  words  of  interest  and 
kindness  there  spoken,  like  bread  cast  on 
the  water,  may  come  back  to  the  teacher, 
ere  many  days  go  by,  filling  tlie  heart 
with  gladness.  Then  cultivate  your  pu- 
pils'  acquaintance  more  in  the  school- 
room, on  the  play.ground,  and  in  theu- 
homes,  and  you  will  make  life-time 
friends. 

Another  duty  of  teachers  is  the  fikyi- 
ical  oare  of  their  pupils.  If  headache  is 
prevalent  among  them,  its  cause  should 
be  discovered,  if  possible,  and  removed. 
The  room  may  contain  too  much  fonl 
air,  or  the  temperature  may  be  too  high 
or  too  low,  or  the  pupils  may  have  played 
too  hard  at  intermission,  with  too  sudden 
a  suspension  of  activity  on  entering  the 
school-room,  resulting  in  nervousness,  or 
palpitation  and  headache,  or  a  checking 
of  perspiration,  with  a  liability  to  take 
cold  if  checked  too  suddenly.  By  ming- 
ling with  the  children  at  play-time,  the 
teacher  can  check  them,  if  the  ploy  be- 
comes too  noisy,  or  the  exercise  too 
violent. 

The  manner  of  going  up  stairs  needs 
the  teacher's  observation  and  care,  partic- 
ularly with  girls,  many  of  whom  go 
"  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  Jump,'*  taking 
two  or  three  steps  at  a  time.  Laying  aside 
the  want  of  propriety  in  ascending  stairs 
in  this  manner,  the  more  serious  error  is, 
that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  health.  The  proper  way  to  ascend 
stairs  is  to  take  one  step  at  a  time;  and 
to  place  on  the  step  the  whole  of  the  foot, 
and  not  merely  the  toe,  as  many  do.  A 
few  weeks  after  I  commenced  teaching,  I 
went  to  my  physician,  complained  of  a 
tired  feeling  every  time  I  had  to  ascend 
the  stairs  at  school,  and  asked  how  I  could 
prevent  it.  He  said,  "  You  go  up  qu  ickl j, 
and  only  place  your  toes  on  the  steps, 
don't  you?"  I  answered,  "Yes."  He 
then  gave  me  tlie  rule  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above ;  and  after  I  had  broken  my- 
self of  the  habit  referred  to,  I  found  it 
not  so  tiresome  to  go  np  and  down  stairs. 

Again,  the  seating  of  the  pupils  with 
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respect  to  temperature,  should  receive 
attention.  After  they  have  once  assigned 
seats  to  the  pupils,  some  teachers  will 
permit  no  change.  They  say,  "  If  I  per- 
mit one  to  change  because  his  seat  is  too 
near  the  fire,  or  another  because  his  is 
too  far,  I  would  have  a  constant  chang. 
ing,  and  much  disorder  would  ensue." 
Severe  cold  leeather  does  not  usually  last 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  when  It  does 
come  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  room 
comfortably  warm  in  all  parts  of  it,  pu- 
pils  should  not  be  obliged  to  suffer,  lest 
perfect  order  be  disturbed.  By  going 
round  from  place  to  place  in  the  room, 
the  teacher  can  ascertain  who  are  in  un- 
comfortable positions,  and  necessary 
changes  can  be  made.  In  this  manner 
countless  requests  to  change  seats  and 
complaints  of  being  too  warm  or  too  cold 
may  be  avoided.  When  children  see  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  make  them  comfort- 
able, they  are  more  apt  to  wait  patiently 
till  they  can  receive  attention. 

It  is  the  rule  in  some  schools,  that  no 
pupil  shall  eat  his  lunch  in  the  school- 
room at  noon.  In  pleasant  weather,  this  is 
well  enough,  but  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  or  chilly,  or  damp,  children  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  eat  their  lunch  in  the 
school-room,  if  another  suitable  room  is 
not  provided.  A  noon  lunch  at  school  is 
apt  to  be  cold  comfort  any  way,  and  no 
matter  how  nicely  the  room  may  be  fur- 
nished,  children  should  not  be  required 
to  stand  shivering  in  the  cold  to  eat  it.  In 
answer  to  the  objection  that  crumbs  may 
be  scattered  and  pieces  of  food  be  thrown 
aroimd  the  room,  and  much  noise  be 
made,  I  would  say,  that  there  are  few 
children  who  would  refuse  to  sweep  up 
the  crumbs  they  may  make,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  should  prevent  the 
throwing  of  food  around  the  room  and 
the  making  of  unnecessary  noise. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  would 
compel  the  teacher  to  remain  in  the 
school-room  all  noon  time,  and  not  have 
any  recreation.  This  need  not  be  the 
casCi  except  with  very  small  children. 
The  older  pupils  know  koto  to  behave 
properly,  and  if  thrown  on  their  honor, 
will,  as  a  gancral  thing,  be  true  to  it. 
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The  above  suggestions  are  not  untried 
theories.  They  have  been  practically 
tested  and  proved  true.— Ruth  C.  Wain- 
WBioHT,  in  IfaHoTuU  Teacher. 

AXIOMS  I2r  EDUCATI05. 

1.  The  method  of  nature  is  the  arche- 
type of  all  methods,  and  especially  of  the 
method  of  learning  languages. 

2.  The  classification  of  the  objects  of 
study  should  mark  out  the  teacher  and 
learner  their  respective  spheres  of  action. 

8.  The  ultimate  objects  of  the  study 
should  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  the 
end  be  not  forgotten  in  pursuit  of  the 
means. 

4.  The  means  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  the  end. 

5.  Example  and  practice  are  more  effi- 
cient than  precept  and  theory. 

6.  Only  one  thing  should  be  taught  at 
one  time ;  and  an  accumulation  of  diffi- 
culties  should  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  study. 

7.  Instruction  should  proceed  (torn  the 
known  to  the  ufiknown,  from  the  simple 
U>  the  complex,  from  concrete  to  abstract 
notions,  from  analysis  to  synthesis. 

8.  The  mind  should  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  before  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
sign  that  represents  it. 

0.  The  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  more  important  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowUdge ;  each  should  be  made 
auxiliary  to  the  other. 

10.  All  the  faculties  should  be  equally 
exercised,  and  exercised  in  any  way  con- 
sistent with  the  exigencies  of  active  life. 

11.  The  protracted  exercise  of  the  fac- 
ulties is  i^Juriou8 :  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion renews  the  energy  of  their  action. 

12.  No  exercise  should  be  so  difficult 
as  to  discourage  exertion,  nor  so  easy  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary ;  attention  is  se- 
cured by  making  study  interesting. 

13.  First  impressions  and  early  habits 
are  the  most  important,  because  they  are 
the  most  enduring. 

14.  What  the  learner  discovers  by  men- 
tal exertion  is  better  known  than  what  is 
told  him. 

15.  Learners  should  not  do  with  tlieir 
instructor  what  they  can  do  by  them- 
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selves  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  with 
him  what  they  cannot  do  by  themselves. 

16.  The  monitorial  principle  multiplies 
the  benefits  of  public  instruction.  By 
teaching  we  learn. 

17.  The  more  concentrated  is  the  pro- 
fessor's teaching,  the  more  comprehensive 
and  efficient  his  instruction. 

18.  In  a  class,  the  time  must  be  so  em- 
ployed, that  no  learner  shall  be  idle,  and 
the  business  so  contrived,  that  learners 
of  different  degress  of  advancement  shall 
derive  equal  advantage  from  the  instruc- 
tor. 

19.  Repetition  must  mature  into  a  habit 
what  the  learner  wishes  to  remember. 

20.  Young  persons  should  be  taught 
only  what  they  are  cpable  of  clearly  un- 
derstanding, and  what  may  be  useful  to 
them  in  after-life.* — Q,uick'%  Essays, 

*  From  Marcel  on  Language .  London,  1833.  As 
M.  Marcel  shows  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  may  be  trusted  as  giving  the  commonly 
received  conclusions. 


SCHOOL  GOTEBMMENT. 

It  is  always  painful  to  see  a  teacher 
strictly  regulating  a  school  by  a  sei  of 
rules  and  penalties,  carefully  devised  be- 
forehand to  meet  every  emergency. 
There  should  be  no  inflexible  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  in  the  school-room. 
Such  unyielding  codes,  if  adopted  for 
anybody,  can  only  be  for  adults— never 
for  tender  children.  A  teacher  should 
not  be  a  sovereign  making  laws  for  his 
people — he  is  more  in  the  place  of  a 
father  holding  his  loved  children  strictly 
to  certain  general  principles  of  right  and 
order,  clearly  and  specifically  made 
known  to  them,  but  so  tenderly  studying 
the  natures  and  circumstances  as  to  adapt 
his  discipline  delicately  to  every  chang- 
ing  phase  of  childhood.  Freddy  does 
something  which,  by  a  formal  applica- 
tion of  the  rules,  would  secure  him  a 
punishment.  The  methodical,  machine- 
like disciplinarian  would  visit  him  with 
that  punishment,  crush  some  very  tender 
susceptibilities,  and  make  that  heart 
stubborn  to  him  ever  afterwards.  The 
fatherly  or  motherly  teacher  would  see 


that  Freddy  had  been  struggling  manful- 
ly to  avoid  that  very  fault,  that  he  had 
only  slipped  into  it  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, and  that  the  mortification  of  his 
own  conscience  and  the  reproof  of  the 
instauctor's  simple  look  was  punishment 
enough,  while  the  omission  of  any  more 
formal  punishment  would  secure  the 
grateful  affection  of  that  pupil  for  com- 
ing days. 

Especially  is  a  parental  and  loving  dis- 
crimination needed  in  mixed  schools. 
For  physiological  reasons  the  applications 
of  the  rules  should  be  very  elastic  and 
gentle  toward  the  female  pupils. — Conn. 
School  Journal, 


A  CLASS  in  mental  arithmetic  was  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  number  of  men 
required  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of 
w^ork  in  a  specified  time ;  the  answer  given 
was,  "Twelve  men  and  two-thirds."  A 
bright  lad,  perceiving  the  oddity  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  man,  instantly  replied, 
"  Twelve  men  and  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old  "—fourteen  being  two-thirds  of  twen- 
ty-one, the  legal  age  of  manhood. 

FIRST  WBinXQ  LESSONS. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Which  is 
the  better  for  the  small  children  to  use  in 
their  first  lessons  in  writing,  a  lead  pencil 
or  a  pen  ?"  A  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  says :  "  We  first  used  pen 
and  ink,  but,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  charge,  little  satisfactory  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  children  would 
quite  frequently  blot  their  books,  and 
their  writing  was  very  stiff  and  awkward, 
owing,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  to  the  restraint 
that  children  always  feel  when  they  first 
use  pen  and  ink.  We  finally  abandoned 
the  plan  and  tried  writing  on  slates.  For 
this  purpose  we  had  all  the  slates  ruled, 
leaving  proper  spaces  between  the  lines, 
and  the  children  provided  with  hng  slate- 
pencils,  which  they  were  required  to  hold 
as  correctly  as  possible  while  writing.  A 
few  used  lead  pencils  and  loose  paper. 
An  easy  copy  of  elements  or  principle:] 
was  written  on  the  blackboard,  spaced 
similar  to  the  slates.  The  lesson  was  ex- 
plained to  the  chil  dren,  after  which  they 
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wrote  carefully  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
There  was  less  restraint  than  when  pen 
and  ink  were  used,  and  much  more  satis- 
factory progress  was  made  by  all  the 
pupils.  After  using  slate  or  lead  pencil 
for  one  term,  the  pupils  then  begin  to 
write  with  the  pen.*' 

PEH8ISTE5CB  VEB8U8  TACT. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  necessity  of  using  tact,  both  in  con- 
trolling and  instructing  children.  Now, 
we  all  know  that  a  certain  amount  of 
tact  is  not  only  desirable  but  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  well-ordered  school-room; 
and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  she  who  possesses 
a  large  amount  of  it.  But  many  who 
teach  are  so  deficient  in  this,  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  substitute  is  obvious.  To 
such  we  would  say :  Persistence  is  the 
next  best  thing,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  tact,  that  it  is  available  to  all.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  what  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  mere  watchful  persistence.  First 
in  controlling  pupils,  as  nothing  can  be 
done  that  amounts  to  anything,,  when  a 
room  is  in  a  disorderly  condition.  Many 
fail,  or  partially  so,  by  attempting  to  erad- 
icate too  many  evils  at  ohce.  Better  be- 
gin with  one  or  two  faults,  and  thoroughly 
conqupr  them,  than  to  partly  suppress 
twenty.  Take,  for  instance,  gum  chew- 
ing (which  seems  to  assume  an  epidemic 
form  at  stated  intervals),  and  if  you  watch 
so  carefully  that  you  detect  every  one  who 
has  gum,  paper,  rubber  or  anything  else 
in  his  mouth,  you  will  soon  break  up  the 
habit,  even  if  there  is  no  penalty,  or  at 
least  a  trifling  one.  But  if  the  pupil  finds 
he  can  chew  his  gum  about  half  the  time, 
undiscovered,  he  will,  invariably,  run  the 
risk  of  detection,  and  even  a  severe  pun- 
ishment, rather  than  give  up  the  prac- 
tice. 

Again,  take  a  case  where  pupils  are 
noisy  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  b}' 
persistently  ascertaing,  every  time  you 
leave  the  room,  who  makes  the  trouble, 
the  fault  can  be  easily  cured,  by  merely 
administering  a  mild  reproof,  or  inflict- 
ing some  slight  punishment.  If  this 
doesnH  answer,  take  the  worst  ones  with 

you  once  or  twice,  and  assure  them  that 
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if  they  cannot  behave  without  some  one 
to  watch  them,  they  must  go  with  you, 
and  you  will  seldom  be  obliged  to  repeat 
this  many  times ;  for  the  other  children 
are  your  powerful  allies  here,  and  will 
ridicule  so  unmercifully  the  boy  "  who 
has  to  go  with  his  teacher,"  that  he  is  glad 
to  behave  himself  and  stay  in  the  room. 

The  habit  of  appointing  a  monitor  dur- 
ing absence,  is  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  bad  for  the  pupils,  and  toone  for  the 
monitor.  It  allows  the  children  to  see 
that  you  do  not  trust  them,  and  soon  you 
cannot.  While  it  fosters  in  the  monitor  the 
detestable  spirit  of  tale-bearing,  and  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  faults 
of  enemies  and  ignorance  those  of  friends. 
Never  exhort,  but  express  approval  or 
disapproval  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Never  threaten,  and  never  promise  with- 
out fulfilling.  Do  not  use  the  same  pun- 
ishment  too  many  times.  It  gets  to  be  an 
old  story,  and  the  trespassers  know  what 
to  expect,  and  are  prepared  for  it ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  what  punishes  one 
severely,  will  tickle  the  fancy  of  another, 
and  he  will  commit  the  fault  on  purpose 
to  be  punished.  Of  course,  such  a  one 
should  always  be  disappointed,  and  either 
not  punished  at  all,  or  in  an  opposite 
manner.  Many  of  the  "  hard  cases"  that 
come  to  us,  are  bad  solely  because  they 
crave  notoriety,  and  will  endure  almost 
any  punishment  to  secure  it.  Such  chil- 
dren should  be  ignored  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  punished  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  no 
attention  from  the  other  pupils.  Some 
punishment  that  is  useful,  is  probably  the 
best,  such  as  neatly  copying  a  difficult 
lesson,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and 
no  work  given  as  a  punishment  should 
ever  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  unless  it 
is  executed  as  neatly  and  accurately  as 
the  child  is  capable  of  executing  it. 

The  practice  of  giving  pupils  several 
hundred  words  to  write,  and  thus  allow- 
ing  them  to  write  such  words  as :  are,  it, 
etc.,  over  as  many  times  as  they  please, 
is,  we  think,  unwise.  The  pupil  will 
often  brag  of  how  many  words  he  writes 
nightly,  and  will  write  them  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  tim?.   B?tfer  give  a 
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few  hard  wcrcfs,  and  require  him  to  ar- 
range Ihem  properly,  and  write  them 
neatly,  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  him  in 
writing  and  spelling  (or  some  other  study), 
as  well  as  a  punishment. 

To  all,  then,  we  would  say:  Watch 
closely  the  "little  foxcj^,'*  and  when  the 
order  of  the  room  satisfies  you,  keqp  it 
80,  by  as  close  attention  to  study  and  les- 
sons  as  to  order;  fur  there  is  nothing  like 
steady  work  to  keep  orderl3'  children  in 
order. — Chicijo  leucher. 


Hattlicw  Aniold'K  Ideal  of  a  Liberal  Training. 

[From  Iliirlur  Schools  and  Univcrsitic-*  iu  (Jcr- 
maiiy,  1^74.] 
***** 
The  ideal  of  •  general,  liberal  training 
is,  to  carry  us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  the  world.  We  are  called  to  this 
knowledge  by  special  aptitudes  which  are 
born  with  us ;  the  grand  thing  in  teaching 
is  to  have  faith  that  some  aptitudes  of  this 
kind  every  one  has.  This  one's  special 
aptitudes  arc  for  knowing  men, — the 
study  of  the  humanilies;  that  one's  spec- 
ial aptitudes  are  for  knowing  the  world, 
— the  study  of  nature.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  comprehends  both,  and  we 
should  all  have  some  notion,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The 
rejection  of  the  humanities  by  the  real- 
ists, the  rejection  of  the  study  of  nature 
by  the  humanists,  arc  alike  Ignorant.  He 
whose  aptitudes  carry  him  to  the  study 
of  nature  should  have  some  notion  of  the 
humanities;  he  whose  aptitudes  carry 
him  to  the  humanities  should  have  some 
nature.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  bogin- 
.ningsof  a  liberal  culture  should  be  the 
same  for  both.  The  mother  tongue,  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  of  the  chief  mod- 
ern languages,  the  elements  of  histor}-,  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  of  geography, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  should 
be  the  studies  of  the  lower  cla>s:'s  in  all 
secondary  schools,  and  should  bo  the 
same  for  all  boys  at  this  stage.  !So  far, 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  division 
of  schools.  But  then  comes  a  In'/'/}  all  )//, 
according  to  the  boy's  ;ipti!udos  and  aim.-. 
Either  the  study  of  the  huuuiniti  .  s  or  Ihe 
study  of  nature  is  heiux-forth  to  bo  the 


predominating  part  of  his  instruction. 
Evidently  there  are  some  advantages  in 
making  one  school  include  those  who  fol- 
low both  tliesc  studies.  It  is  the  more 
economical  arrangement;  and  when  the 
humanistic  and  the  real  studies  are  in 
j  the  same  school,  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  the  social  stamp  put  on  the  boy  follow- 
ing the  one  of  them  being  different  from 
that  put  on  a  boy  following  the  other. 
Still  the  bifurcation  within  one  school,  as 
practised  in  France,  did  not  answer.  But 
I  think  this  was  because  the  charucler  of 
the  one  school  remained  so  overwelming- 
ly  humanistic,  because  the  humanist  body 
of  teachers  was  in  general  mucii  superior 
to  the  realist  body,  and  because  the  claims 
of  the  humanities  were  allowed  to  pursue 
a  boy  so  jealously  into  his  real  studies. 
In  my  opinion,  a  clever  IleaUchuUi%  who 
has  gone  properly  through  the  general 
grounding  of  the  lower  classes,  is  likely 
to  develope  the  greater  taste  for  the  hu-  i 
manities  the  more  he  is  suffered  to  follow 
his  real  studies  without  let  or  stint.  The 
ideal  place  of  instruction  would  be,  I 
think,  one  where  in  the  up])er  classe's  (the 
instruction  in  the  lower  classes  having 
been  the  same  for  all  scholars)  both  hu- 
manistic  and  real  studies  were  as  judicious- 
ly prosecuted,  with  as  good  teaching  and 
with  as  generous  a  consideration  for  the 
main  aptitudes  of  the  pupil,  as  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  humanistic  study  arc 
now  prosecuted  in  the  best  German 
Gymnaskn  ;  where  an  attempt  is  certainly 
made,  by  exempting  a  pupil  from  lessons 
not  in  the  direction  of  his  aptitudes,  and 
by  encouraging  and  guiding  him  to  de- 
velope thesii  through  Prlcatdudien,  h> 
break  through  that  Procrustean  routine 
which  after  a  certain  point  is  the  bane  of 
great  schools.  There  should,  after  a  cor. 
tain  point,  be  no  cast-iron  course  for  all 
scholar's,  eiiher  in  humanistic  or  natura!- 
:  istic  studios.  According  to  his  aptitucl*', 
!  the  pupil  should  be  suffered  to  follow 
principally  one  branch  of  either  of  the 
two  groat  lines  of  study;  and,  above  all, 
I  to  interchange  the  lines  occasionally, 
folio v»- in g,  on  the  line  which  is  not  lii.^ 
j  own  line,  such  studies  as  have  yet  suiue 
:  connctliin  v.  Ilh  his  own  line  or,  from 
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any  caus3  whatever,  some  attraction  for 
him.  He  cannot  bo  well  do  this  if  the 
Gymmunum  and  the  Jleahchule  arc  two 
totally  separate  schools. 

His  doing  it  at  all,  however,  is,  it  will 
bo  said,  only  an  ideal.  True,  but  it  is  an 
ideal  which  the  modern  spirit  is,  more 
and  more,  casting  about  to  realise.  To 
realise  it  fully,  the  main  thing  needful  is, 
first,  a  clear  c?niral  conception  of  what 
one  can  and  sliould  do  by  instruction.  It 
is  secondly,  a  body  of  teachers  in  all  the 
branches  of  eac'.i  of  the  two  main  lines 
of  study,  thoroughly  masiers  of  their 
business,  and  of  whom  every  man  shall 
be  set  lo  teach  that  brunch  which  he  has 
thoroughly  mast<.'red,  and  shall  not  ba 
allowed  to  teach  any  that  he  has  not. 

r©ep  Throa?h  the  Door  of  a  Kind(>rgartcn. 

I  found  the  children  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten in  a  pleasant  bustle  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  holidays,  when  I  went 
into  the  room  yesterday  morning.  The 
spirit  of  Christmas  seemed  lo  have  taken 
possession  of  each  little  child,  and  eager 
fingers,  gDwn  skillful  through  much  ex- 
ercise in  Kindergarten  occupations,  fairly 
flew  at  the  pretty  work. 

At  one  table  the  little  ones  were  per- 
forating. The  teacher  passed  to  each  a 
soft  cushion  and  a  perforating  tool.  The 
square  portfolios  came  next — bright  en- 
velopes, with  the  owner's  name  in  large 
letters  upDn  the  outside.  The  bright  eyes 
watched  the  package  in  the  te.icher's 
hand,  and  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that 
each  knew  his  own  name  though  the  let- 
ters were  written,  and  the  children  were 
all  under  six  years  of  age.  The  teacher 
explained  this  marvel  to  me  by  saying, — 

**  O  yes,  they  all  know  their  names; 
they  look  at  them  so  much,  that  many  of 
them  can  write  them.  When  they  go  in- 
to the  next  department  they  will  be  taught 
to  write,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  are 
taught  to  read  " 

The  portfolios  were  placed  in  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  square,  the  idea  of 
order  being  never  lost  sight  of  far  a  mo- 
inent  in  this  "paradise." 

When  3Iiss  J.  began  to  count,  the  work 
was  quickly  taken  out,  the  mat  or  cush- 


ion placed  with  the  greatest  precision  ia 
front  of  the  child,  and  the  busy  little 
fingers  were  at  work.  The  pattern  to  be 
perforated  is  drawn  upon  very  thin  paper^ 
which  is  then  gummed  to  a  piece  of  bris- 
tol  board,  and  the  child,  with  a  tool, 
makes  little  pricks  along  the  lines.  A 
very  pleasant  murmur  of  voices  kepi  time 
to  the  funny  sound  of  the  needles,  but 
the  children  never  paused  in  their  task. 
Each  seemed  intent  upon  doing  a>  much 
as  possible  during  the  appointed  time. 
Not  a  look  of  weariness  did  I  see  on  any 
face,  but  all  were  Interested  and  happy. 
They  talked  about  the  different  animals, 
flowers,  plants,  insects,  and  figures  drawn 
upon  their  papers,  and  compared  notes; 
occasionally  their  kind  teacher  told  bits 
of  stories  about  this  or  that  picture.  In 
this  way  many  little  lessons  in  Natural 
History,  Botany  and  Philosophy  were 
given. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  J.,  "I  must  come 
around  and  look  at  your  work." 

Those  who  had  done  well  she  encour- 
aged, those  who  had  been  careless  she 
helped  and  smiled  upon,  and  these  were 
incited  to  fresh  eflbrt.  She  told  me  that 
the  occupation  of  perforating  immedi- 
ately preceded  drawing  and  writing,  and 
said  it  was  most  wonderful,  but  trut^,  that 
the  hand  grew  steady  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  when  exercised  in  this  work.  A 
bright  little  girl,  hearing  her  last  remark, 
paused,  with  needle  half  raised,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,  my  grandpa  needs  perforating 
dreadfully;  his  hand  is  so  un^^teady  that 
sometimes  he  spills  his  colfee  1" 

The  older  children  had  cards  in>^tead 
of  cushions,  and  finer  tools;  and  much 
of  their  work  was  "pricked  full,''  that  „ 
certain  portions  filled  with  small  holes,, 
which  had  the  efiect  of  raising  the  work,, 
and  this  was  very  showy  and  beautiful. 

But  the  finest  of  all  was  that  done  by 
the  children  at  Mi.ss  Hamilton's  table,, 
some  specimens  of  which  Miss  J.  took 
from  a  glass  case  to  show  me.  These 
were  perforated  very  full,  and  afterwards 
colored  with  crayons  or  paints.  There 
were  birds  of  many  hues,  flowers  and 
green  leaves,  patterns  for  embroidery, 
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and — I  cannot  tell  what  more — but  they 
were  really  works  of  art  in  themselves. 
It  was  funny  lo  hear  a  little  voice  ask, 
now  and  then— "Shall  I  perforate  the 
dog»s  tall  now  Miss  J.?"  or  "  Shall  I  put 
in  the  boy^s  eyes  next?" 

They  were  always  turning  their  cards 
to  get  the  effect  of  their  work,  and  fancy- 
ing resemblances  to  something,  as  "O, 
Mamie,  just  look  at  mine !  There's  a  fig- 
ure H  on  the  horse's  back !"  or  **  Jennie, 
Jennie!  look  quick  at  my  figure  two,  and 
there  is  a  right-angled  triangle." 

One  little  boy  had  a  tiger,  and  asked 
All  sorts  of  questions  about  it,  which 
were  cheerfully  answered  by  the  teacher. 
He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recall  some- 
tiling,  and  at  last  he  exclaimed,  "O,  I 
know  now^ — I  saw  one  a  great  many  years 
ago  in  Central  Park  (he  was  not  quite  five) 
and  I  remember  he  looked  fierce  just 
like  this  one." 

The  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard  and  the 
little  ones,  with  many  an  audible  sigh, 
put  away  the  pretty  cards,  and  went  out 
for  recess,  which  I  heard  one  little  thing 
wish,  as  she  w^cnt  past  me,  would  not  come 
so  soon  f 

Entertaining  study  seldom  iives.— Rural 
Horn!:. 

A  VISIT  TO  TWO  SCHOOLS. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  a  few  weeks 
since,  anxious  to  enjoy  a  walk,  I  thought 
to  visit  a  Union  Free  School  not  far  dis- 
tant From  the  reports  which  had  gone 
forth  concerning  this  school,  its  principal, 
and  the  success  w^ith  which  he  was  meet- 
ing, in  governing  and  leading  it  to  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  I  felt  in  entering 
that  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing the  workings  of  a  body  of  students 
far  advanced,  at  least  in  common,  Eng- 
lish branches. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  I  presented 
myself  early  during  the  afternoon  session, 
and  saw  and  heard  the  following.  The 
.first  class  called  was  one  reading  history 
and  was  composed,  on  that  occasion,  of 
•twenty  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  20  years 
of  age.  This  class  read  according  to 
Ttheir  numbers,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
^dent,  that  about  all  each  member  endcav- 


ored  to  do  concerning  the  exercise  was 
to  mark  the  part  which  would  come  to 
him  or  her  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take. After  doing  this  and  reading  their 
respective  parts,  the  remainder  of  the 
time  given  to  the  recitation  most  of  the 
girls  spent  in  whispering,  writing  notes, 
and  looking  about  the  room,  while  the 
boys  amused  themselves  in  the  laudable 
enlerpris?  of  pulling  fingers,  pricking 
each  other  with  pins,  and  comparing 
pocket  knives,  in  doing  all  of  which  they 
appeared  to  be  very  skillful.  Thus  the 
exercise  was  finished. 

The  members  of  this  class  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  or  never  to  have  known 
that  by  following  the  text  as  each  read, 
noticing  the  pauses,  pronunciation,  em- 
phasis, and  spelling  of  the  w^ords,  they 
could  learn  much  more  than  by  simply 
reading.  The  exercise  read  gives  infor- 
mation  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
feign  of  Charlemagne,  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
ages  of  those  composing  this  class.  That 
I  might  not  form  an  incorrect  opinion, at 
the  request  of  the  teacher,  I  made  several 
inquiries  of  difierent  members  of  the  class 
concerning  what  they  had  just  read,  and, 
after  considerable  effort,  failed  to  learn 
from  them  what  were  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  what  was  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  church,  what  he  did  for  edu- 
cation in  his  time,  or  what  was  his  char- 
acter or  the  nature  of  his  reign.  All  thai 
I  succeeded  in  eliciting,  which  Vas  at  all 
correct,  was  that  "  He  must  have  been  a 
very  large,  powerful  man  as  he  w^aa  nearly 
eight  feet  In  height."  By  a  subsequent 
inquiry  I  ascertained  that  this  was  the 
every  day  method  of  conducting  this  ex- 
ercise, that  the  teacher  seldom  explained 
the  meaning  of  a  phrase  or  sentence,  and 
never  questioned  the  class  concerning  the 
information  given  by  the  text. 

Kecitations  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and 
spelling  were  called,  but  they  failed  to 
show  scarcely  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  the  reading.  The  teacher 
volunteered  the  information  that  the 
arithmetic  class  was  a  good  one,  had 
gone  over  nearly  the  whole  book,  and 
from  th«.  answers  given  to  a  few  qucs 
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tions,  I  came  to  the  decided  conclusion 
that  the  class  Juid  gone  ooer  nearly  the 
whole  book  and  that  this  was  all.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  the  recitation  was 
concerniDg  cube  root,  and  I  am  confident, 
that  the  majority  of  the  class  really  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  subject.  More 
than  half  the  class  could  not  find  the  root 
to  an  example  containing  two  periods  of 
figures,  while  several  could  not  explain 
the  method  of  finding  the  cube  of  any 
body.  This  class  w^ere  unable  to  show 
why  the  divisor  is  inverted  or  considered 
so,  in  division  of  fractions,  also,  where 
in  the  quotient  the  decimal  point  must  be 
placed,  in  division  of  decimals. 

To  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  schools  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  was  almost  anything  but  a 
quiet,  orderly  and  interesting  one,  that 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  were  not  engaged 
with  tlieir  studies,  that  they  had  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  each  other  and  apparently 
none  for  their  teacher,  though  he  posseses 
many  excellent  qualities  and  is  undoubt- 
edly an  industrious  and  thorough  scholar, 
— a  much  better  one  than  the  majority  ol 
teachers,  occupying  positions  similar  to 
his.  But  he  lacked  the  calmness,  the  un- 
varying kindness  and  firmness,  the  power 
to  win  friends  and  to  lead,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  teacher. 
It  was  evident  that  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  had  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
and  that  they  were  lost  to  him,  with  this 
little  host,  forever. 

A  few  days  since  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  another  Unioa  Free  School  and  a  lit. 
tie  carious  to  witness  its  workings,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
it.  By  inquiry  I  had  learned  that  this 
school  was  about  equal,  numerically,  to 
the  one  just  described,  and  as  they  had 
enjoyed  nearly  equal  advantages,  as  was 
supposed,  they  were  considered  to  be 
about  equally  advanced.  In  order  to 
ascertain  its  real  standing  as  to  deport- 
ment and  scholarship,  so  far  as  possible, 
1  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session.  The  following  came 
under  my  observation. 

In  a  short  time,  at  the  sound  of  a  small 
bell,  there  arose  without  delay  a  dozen  or 


more  girls  from  10  to  12  or  13  years  of 
age.  The  bell  sounded  again,  and  they 
stepped  to  the  recitation  seat.  It  «v'as  a 
reading  class  composed,  on  that  day,  of 
small  girls.  Without  hinderance  the  ex- 
ercise began,  the  teacher  calling  promis- 
cuously upon  the  members.  Each  oqc 
gave  her  individual  attention  to  the  reci- 
tation and  read  tlie  part  assigned,  in  a 
clear  and  sufilciently  loud  tone,  noticing 
the  pauses  and  reading  nearly  as  she  talks. 
If  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  pauses,  pro- 
nunciation, or  emphasis,  it  was  noticed 
at  once,  and  corrected  by  several,  for  the 
whole  class  were  on  the  watch  for  mis- 
takes. This  was  done  in  so  quiet  yet 
earnest  a  manner,  that  one  could  not  fail 
to  take  pleasure  and  a  lively  interest  in 
the  entire  exercise.  It  was  done  too  with- 
out a  whisper  being  interchanged.  Dur- 
ing the  reading  the  teacher  took  occasion 
to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  the  text^  and 
to  explain  to  the  class  the  meaning  of 
such  phrases  and  sentences  as  he  thought 
they  might  not  fully  understand.  In  this 
way  the  exercise  was  again  made  interest- 
ing and  one  that  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  stupid  pupil. 

This  exercise  showed  some  of  the  many 
ways  which  an  ingenious  teacher  can  de- 
vise to  make  a  study,  which  is  sometimes 
dry,  interesting,  and  that  one  of  the  mot- 
toes of  every  school  should  be  "  under- 
stand as  you  go,^'  for  when  a  class  ad- 
vances farther  than  that,  its  members  are 
only  wastijig  the  precious  time  of  their 
youth.  Other  recitations  were  listened 
to,  and  the  members  of  the  various  classes 
showed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness  and  order 
which  had  characterized  the  recitation  of 
the  young  readers.  The  answers  given 
to  a  few  questions  were  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  school  had  not  convened  daily 
without  making  progress.  Not  only  were 
questions  answered  correctly  but  the 
whys  and  wherefores  were  given.  Every 
recitation  had  a  time  and  was  in  i£s  tirne^ 
as  near  as  was  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  class,  every  member  of  the  school 
was  held  to  his  work  and  understood  there 
could  be  no  shirking,  no  failures  without 
making  them  good. 
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The  teacher  on  his  part  did  his  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  There  was  no  hur- 
ry, no  fretting,  no  unpleasant  word,  no 
partiality.  If  reproof  was  necessary  it 
was  given  In  a  kind  yet  firm  manner 
w^hich  toUl  the  pupils,  in  no  mistakable 
way,  that  the  teacher  was  their  friend  as 
well  as  master,  and  they  recognized  him 
as  such. 

These  two  schools  were  entirely  unlike ; 
the  one  was  quiet,  orderly,  progressive, 
Hnd  cheerfully  performed  every  duty;  the 
other  was  noisy,  confused,  performing  a 
part  of  its  duties  with  reluctance,  and 
leaving  others  undone.  The  one  was  al- 
most the  perfect  school ;  the  other  was 
nearly  its  opposite. — N,  Y.  State  EJ.  Jv\er. 

THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

Now,  what  ii  Nature?  We.  use  this 
word  carelessly,  as  signifying  the  ^^reat 
material  world  outside  of  ourselves.  AVhen 
it  is  applied  to  man  we  often  signify  by 
it  simply  his  primitive  condition.  When 
used  in  regard  to  the  individual,  it  ^igui- 
fi«s  that  which  he  is  at  his  birth— his  un- 
taught, untrained  self— his  primary  status 
in  this  world  before  he  has  developed 
anything. 

Now,  I  protest  against  this  use  of  the 
word  natures.  Man  is  not  by  nature  what 
he  is  when  he  begins.  In  the  whole 
realm  of  the  world  outside,  that  lives  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  do  not  reason  so.  We  do 
not  consider  that  to  be  the  nature  of  a 
plant  whicli  you  find  when^  it  sprouts. 
We  wait  until  every  seed  has  brought 
forth  th'j  fullness  of  what  is  in  it,  and 
that  we  call  its  "nature."  We  look  not 
in  tlie  acorn  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
oak,  but  in  the  tree  a  hundred  years 
grown.  We  look  not  in  the  wild  rice  of 
the  wilderness  to  see  what  the  nature  of 
the  grain  is,  but  in  rice  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated and  perfected.  For  the  nature  of 
-cereals  we  look  not  at  them,  small  and 
.shriveled  where  no  hand  hath  reared 
them ;  but  we  look  at  them  where  by  the 
skill  of  man  they  have  been  enabled  to 
develop  themselves  to  the  uttcrmo.st 
bounds  and  limits.  We  do  not  look  at 
the  lion's  cub,  blind  and  sucking  its  dam. 


•and  call  that  a  lion.  We  wait  until  it  is 
clothed  with  power, — then  wc  see  the 
lion  and  the  lion*s  nature.  We  do  not 
look  at  the  poor  unfledged  and  callow 
eaglet,  opening  its  mouth  and  receiving 
food  from  the  parent  bird,  and  call  that 
an  eagle.  It  is  only  when  he  lifts  him- 
self up  with  power  of  wing  and  reach  of 
vision  tiiat  we  call  him  the  king  of  birds. 
His  nature  is  not  at  its  puling  beginnings, 
but  the  other  end. 

And  why  should  we  take  the  human 
race  at  their  seed-end,  and  call  that  a 
man*s  nature  which  he  is  at  the  outset, 
when  lie  is  raw  and  undeveloped,  instead 
of  calling  that  his  nature  which  he  is 
when  he  is  ripened  and  unfolded,  and 
which  the  mind  of  God  had  in  view  when 
he  created  him? 

So,  then,  man's  nature  does  not  lie 
where  he  began,  but  the  other  way.  It 
is  that  which  he  may  become.  Man's 
true  nature  is  that  which  he  is  when,  un- 
der right  conditions,  under  proper  culture, 
and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
the  divine  Soul,  he  has  been  carried  on  in 
development,  in  harmonization,  to  perfect- 
ness.  What  a  man  reaches  when  he  is 
harmonized  with  himself  and  with  God 
—that  is  his  nature. 

KEKD  FOR  EDUCATION. 

When  animals  arc  born,  there  are  but 
three  letters  to  the  alphabet  of  tlieir  fac- 
ulties, as  it  were — A,  B,  C ;  but  when  men 
are  born  there  are  twenty-six  or  more 
letters  to  the  alphabet  of  their  faculties. 
Take  a  lion,  for  instance.  There  can  be 
only  six  permutations  of  his  three  letters; 
and  the  lion  soon  goes  through  them  all, 
and  grows  up  to  his  full  self, — and  he 
docs  it  without  a  schoolmaster.  But  no 
man  grows  up  to  his  full  self  without  a 
schoolmaster.  The  ages  have  to  wait  for 
men.  The  beginnings  of  the  human  race 
are  unsusceptible  to  the  full  development 
of  human  character.  That  is  a  thing  so 
large  and  so  glorious  that  it  takes  not 
simply  the  limits  of  one  man's  life,  but 
ages  to  develop  it ;  and  it  goes  on  becom- 
ing larger  and  larger  in  every  generation ; 
and  the  world  will  come  to  its  full  power 
and  supreme  glory  only  when  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  of  human  character  arc 
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reached,  which  are  so  complex  because 
man  is  so  rich  in  his  endowments;  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  organ-stops  in 
him;  because  lliere  are  so  many  alplia- 
betic  initials,  making  as  many  variations 
in  his  experience  as  the  letters  of  our 
language  make  words  in  literature.  It 
is  a  largo  and  a  long  work,  to  bring  to 
perfection  that  which  God  meant  in  man, 
and  which  ought  to  be  expressed  by  the 
word  Nature.   When  a  man  is  developed 

*  up  to  his  true  nature,  the  reason,  every 
part  of  it,  must  be  brought  to  its  full ;  the 
moral  sentiments,  each  one  of  them,  must 
be  brought  to  their  full ;  the  social  facul- 
ties must  be  brought  to  their  full;  every 
part  of  the  mind  must  be  brought  to  its 
full;  and  each  must  learn  its  role.  Con- 
sider how  many  faculties  there  are  which 
go  to  constitute  the  reason ;  and  consider 
that  each  one  has  to  learn  not  only  its 
own  trade,  but  has  to  keep  good  neigh- 
borhood with  corresponding  facullies. 
Consider  how  many  sentiments  there  are 

\  in  a  man*s  moral  nature;  and  consider 
that  each  one  of  these  has  not  only  to 
learn  to  perform  the  functions  of  its  own 
sphere  with  full  power,  but  that  it  also 
has  to  co-operate  with  the  others.  Con- 
sider that  every  part  is  to  grow  strong, 
and  is  also  to  grow  concordantly  with 
the  rest. 

There  is  this  necessity  of  education  or 
development  in  each  man's  natural  state 
— not  the  state  in  which  he  is  born,  but 
the  state  for  which  he  was  born,  and  to 
which  he  is  to  come  by  the  gradual  birth 
of  four  score  5'ears  or  more ;  and  your 
business,  aa  an  educator,  is  to  bring  him 
to  that.-— Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
Cliriatian  Union. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

So  long  as  the  differences  of  physical 
power  and  organization  between  men  and 
women  are  what  they  are,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  they  should  have  the 
same  type  of  mental  development.  ♦  * 
The  aim  of  female  education  should  man- 
ifestly be  the  perfect  development,  not  of 
manhood  but  of  womanhood,  by  the 
methods  most  conducive  thereto ;  so  may 
women  reach  as  high  a  grade  of  develop- 
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ment  as  men,  though  it  be  of  a  different 
type.  ♦  ♦  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
women  will  continue  to  get  married  and 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  mothers, 
the  education  of  girls  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  such  as  would  in  any  way  clash 
with  their  organization,  injure  their 
health,  and  unfit  them  for  these  functions. 
*  *  Experience  may  be  left  to  teach 
them,  as  it  will  not  fail  to  do,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  the  ends  which 
they  pursue  and  the  means  in  which  they 
pursue  them.  If  they  are  right,  they  will 
have  deserved  well  the  success  which  will 
reward  their  faith  and  works;  if  they  arc 
wrong,  the  error  will  avenge  itself  upon 
them  and  upon  their  children,  if  they 
should  ever  have  any.  In  the  worst  event 
they  will  not  have  been  without  their  use 
as  failures;  for  they  will  have  furnished 
experiments  to  aid  us  in  arriving  at  cor- 
rect judgments  concerning  the  capacities 
of  women  and  their  right  functions  in 
the  universe.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  our 
present  lights  reach,  it  would  seem  that  a 
system  of  education  adapted  to  women 
should  have  a  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  constitution,  to  the  special  func- 
tions in  life  for  which  they  are  destined, 
and  to  the  range  and  kind  of  practical 
activit}',  mental  and  bodily,  to  which  they 
would  seem  foreordained  by  their  sexual 
organization  of  body  and  mind.— IIp:nry 
Mai'dsley,  in  the  (EnjUsh)  Fortnightly 
Rerkjc. 

OBJECTIVE  TEA€HIN<;. 

In  his  address  to  the  School  Committee 
of  Teachers  of  Boston,  on  bis  return  from 
Vienna,  Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  a  school 
in  that  city,  corresponding  in  the  main 
with  an  American  High  School,  has  ap- 
paratus and  other  provisions  to  illustrate 
the  regular  studies  of  the  school  which 
cost  the  sum  of  twenty  fite  thousand  dollars; 
and  furthermore,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
article  which  does  not  perform  some  pos- 
itive practical  service.  There  is  nothing 
merely  for  show. 

The  Commissioner  brought  home  noth- 
ing more  pregnant  with  wholesome  sug* 
gestion,  if  only  the  American  public  is 
wise  enough  to  discover  and  apply  it. 
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For  either  this  Vienna  school  has  wast- 
ed a  vast  amount  of  money  in  a  ridicu- 
lous way,  and  is  encumbered  with  a  mu- 
seum of  superfluous  trash,  or  else  its 
collection  of  illustrative  aids  to  its  stud- 
ies puts  the  indifference  of  American 
thought  and  the  nakedness  of  American 
schools,  as  to  the  value  and  supply  of 
such  aids,  to  humiliating  shame.  Here 
in  America  we  plainly  do  not  believe  in 
objective  or  illustrative  teaching  to  any 
extent,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 
We  prefer  to  believe  in  wordn.  The  state- 
ments of  the  text-books  are  the  evangels 
of  our  systems  of  education.  These 
statements— how  Agassiz  abhorred  this 
vicious  dependence ! — are  the  miraculous 
artists,  whose  rich  and  faithful  sketches 
are  to  paint  on  the  susceptible  and  appre- 
ciative imaginations  of  your  j'outh  lively 
and  accurate  pictures  of  the  objects  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  progress  of  study, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  investigation. 
The  facts  in  the  case  prove  this.  Gather 
together  into  one  collection,  all  the  appa- 
ratus and  objects  of  every  sort  intended 
to  illustrate  their  studies  to  be  found  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
high  and  low,  and  allowing  an  equivalent 
money  value  to  everything  that  is  posi- 
tively useful,  what  would  be  the  worth  of 
the  whole  ?  Would  it  more  than  quad- 
ruple the  worth  of  the  museum  of  that 
one  school  in  Vienna?  We  doubt  it.  For 
a  large  portion  of  our  public  schools  have 
literally  nothing  of  the  sort;  as  many 
more,  including  some  of  great  pretension 
as  excellent  schools,  can  boast  the  posses- 
sion of  only  a  few  maps  and  a  globe  or 
two,  and  less  than  half  a  hundred  monop- 
olize at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  such  exist- 
ing  provisions. 

And  even  this  half  a  hundred  really 
offer  few  exceptions  to  our  sweeping 
statement.  For  so  limited  are  the  pur- 
poses which  their  apparatus  and  cabinets 
are  intended  to  serve,  that  the  absence  of 
any  general  principle  as  to  the  value  of 
objective  teaching  is  rendered  all  the 
more  notable.  Take  from  what  are  con- 
sidered to  be  well  furnished  schools  their 
apparatus  to  illustrate  natural  philosophy 
and  their  cabinets  of  minerals,  and  scarce 
anything  worth  naming  will  remain. 


Yes,  in  this  country,  we  believe  impUc- 
itly  in  talk  and  text-book.  Our  school 
authorities  believe  in  them;  too  many  of 
our  teachers  believe  in  them.  Word-pic- 
tures  of  the  objects  referred  to  in  their 
studies  are  all-sufficient  to  stock  the  Intel- 
ligencc  of  our  youth  with  the  forms, 
specialties,  and  relations  of  things.  The 
result  is  that  the  perceptive  faculties  have 
no  training  which  rouses  them  into  activ- 
ity and  sharpens  them  into  accurate  1 
discrimination ;  the  brains  of  our  youth 
are  filled  with  indefinite  or  distorted 
images;  and  numbers  of  words,  which 
should  be  known  and  valued  as  the  sym- 
bols of  precise  realities,  are  as  loose  in 
their  meaning  as  are  the  conceptions  of 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  so 
that  they  are  not  adopted  by  the  mind 
into  its  vocabulary.  This  is  miserable 
work  for  schools. 

Is  not  all  this  strictly  true  \  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  What  is  the  value,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  of  the  description  ^ 
of  things  in  words?  Take  even  one  of 
the  maturest  classes  in  one  of  our  High 
Schools :  let  the  most  consummate  master 
of  word-painting  describe  before  that 
class  an  object,  the  like  of  which  they 
have  never  seen,  presupposing  it  to  be 
somewhat  complicated  in  structure ;  then 
let  the  several  members  of  the  class  un- 
dertake to  draw  (we  will  give  them  all 
credit  for  knoi^ing  how  to  draw)  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  from  that  descrip- 
tion, and  what  would  come  of  it  ?  Would 
not  some  of  them  be  ludicrously  incor- 
rect ?  Would  not  some  hesitate  to  attempt 
any  sketch  at  all,  because  they  had  receiv- 
ed no  definite  impressions  ? 

And  if  this  would  be  the  case  with 
High  School  scholars,  how  immeasurably 
exaggerated  the  difficulty  becomes  when 
the  immature  minds  of  younger  scholars 
are  the  subjects  of  the  experiment,  and 
when  the  artist  is  not  an  accomplished 
expert  but  only  an  ordinary  teacher. 

You  cannot  rely  upon  words  to  give 
correct  images  of  unknown  things.  It 
is  not  one  of  their  functions;  and  no 
multiplication  of  them,  or  strain  of  their 
meaning,  w^ill  endow  tliem  with  it.  And 
what  are  we  to  thirtk  of  the  quality  of 
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the  instruction  going  oa  in  the  most  of 
our  schools,  when  their  sole  dependence 
to  convey  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
objects  referred  to  in  the  progress  of  the 
'studies  is  upon  words  ? 

But  put  before  a  class  the  object  itself. 
Let  no  words  whatever  be  spent  on  de- 
scription, but  let  the  scholar's  eye  furnish 
his  intelligence  with  all  details,  while  the 
teacher  makes  the  applications  for  which 

/  the  object  was  referred  to.  And  if  the 
attention  has  been  properly  arrested,  the 
impressions  on  the  mind  will  be  correct 
and  lasting.  There  can  thenceforth  be 
no  misconception,  no  vagueness,  no  mis- 
take. The  scholar  has  seen  ih&  thing  / 
Such  are  the  elements  of  real,  product- 
ive know^ledgc  in  relation  to  the  material 
world.  Everything  beside  is  only  a  pre- 
tension and  a  sham. 

It  seems  a  wonder  that  these  truths, 
which  are  as  appreciable  as  they  are  fun- 
damental, do  not  make  teachers  more 

^  restless  than  they  are  under  the  privations 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  this  regard. 
One  might  anticipate  that  from  all  the 
naked  school-house?  of  the  State  would 
rise  to  heaven  one  ceaseless  wail  of  intol- 
erable annoyance,  and  the  clamors  of  a 
protest  so  earnest  that  self-satisfied,  easy- 
going  public  opinion  should  receive  a 
healthful  shock,  and  apply  itself  to  the 
removal  of  the  great  reproach.  But  we 
have  found  an  idea  to  be  quite  prevalent 
among  teachers  that  a  certain  discipline 
of  mind  is  associated  witli  its  struggles 
to  form  satisfactory  images  from  verbal 
descriptions,  and  that  merely  to  exhibit 
to  scholars  the  objects  themselves  is  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  superficial  way  and 
produce  only  evanescent  impressions. 

In  the  minds  of  teachers  who  think 
thus,  there  is  evidently  a  supposed  anal- 
ogy between  the  efforts  of  the  mental 
powers  to  comprehend  and  evolve  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  imagination  to  construct 
images  under  such  conditions.  But  bow 
utterly  diverse  the  two !  The  one  is  the 
normal  exercise  of  power  to  make  deduc- 
tions  from  determinate  data:  the  other  is 
an  impotent  effort  to  work  successfully  on 
shadowy  or  imperfect  materials ;  the  one 
is  healthful  and  profitable:  the  other  in 
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harassing,  ineffectual,  and  worse  than 
uscles.^.  Discipline !  Mere  task-work  of 
itself  is  not  necessarily  discipline.  It  is 
as  likely  to  be  the  patliAvay  of  mental 
anarchy. 

Objective  teaching  superficial,  and  its 
impressions  evanescent!  Would  that 
school  authorities,  by  furnishing  the 
school-houses  with  illustrative  apparatus, 
would  give  the  teachers  opportunity  to 
try  it  for  a  generation !  There  would 
never  have  been  such  effective  teaching 
in  the  land. 

They  understand  these  things  better  in 
Vienna,  it  seems.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  furnishing  a  High-School  house 
for  objective  teaching!  On  what  could 
they  have  spent  it  all  *  We  have  taken 
the  pains  to  inquire,  and  have  learned 
enough  of  a  part  to  justify  .supposition 
as  to  the  rest. 

ImprimU,  there  is  a  fine  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy 
Then  there  is  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
fossils  to  illustrate  Geology.  There  is  a 
splendid  museum  of  preserved  specimens 
in  Natural  History,— animals,  fishes,  in- 
sects, shells,  etc.  Physiology  has  its 
complete  and  admirable  cabinets.  Archi- 
tecture its  various  models,  and  Commerce 
its  orderly  array  of  the  products  of  every 
clime,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  growth  and  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  The  fauna  and  fiora  of  the 
world  contribute  a  complete  outfit  for  the 
study  of  Botany,  and  the  arts,  the  pieces 
of  mechanism  through  which  they  ac- 
complish their  wonderful  fabrications. 
Outside  of  these  and  other  provisions 
which  pertain  to  specific  subjects,  there 
is  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  of  the 
various  objects  which  are  likely  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  progress  of  study,  and 
which  the  youth  ought  to  be  practically 
conversant  with. 

What  a  marked  and  etFv»ctive  character 
the  teaching  must  have  in  a  school  so 
furnished!  What  a  stirring  up  there 
must  be  of  the  perceptions  in  connection 
with  every  study,  what  vivid  and  accurate 
impressions,  what  open  doorways  into 
the  loving  embraces  of  Nature  herself, 
what  stores  of  data  for  the  profitable  ac- 
tivities of  thought ! 
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Let  us  hope  that  public  opinion,  in  this, 
as  in  other  important  regards  in  reference 
to  the  great  interests  of  education,  is  des- 
tined to  a  speedy  renovation,  so  that  it 
shall  come  to  b3  felt  that  for  want  of  such 
assistance,  in  American  schools  at  large, 
there  is  inevitably  a» radical  defect  in  the 
education  they  furnish.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  Agassiz,  and  his 
hatred  of  American  trust  ic^  verbal  de- 
scriptions instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  objects  themselves.  He  was  intensely 
interested  to  introduce  a  ver}-  different 
kind  of  instruction.  Model  learner  as 
well  as  teacher,  his  books  had  been  fur- 
nished him  in  good  part  by  Nature  her- 
self, and  he  admirably  illustrated  in  his 
own  person  the  surpassing  value  of  such 
a  resource.  When  his  eager  pupils  on 
Penikese  gathered  about  him  for  their 
first  lesson,  he  only  said, — Our  first  study 
will  be  the  formation  of  this  island.  Go 
out  over  it,  and  see  what  you  c:in  find 
that  will  tell  you  something. 

They  went  out.  They  criticall}'  exam- 
ined roc k-ra asses,  bowlders,  gravel,  abra- 
sions, grooves,  heights,  depri-'ssions, 
shores,  and  thus  obtained  the  alphabet  of 
the  knowledge  which  expanded  to  whole 
pages,  bright  with  imperishable  illumina- 
tion, before  the  season  was  over. 

Two  suggestions,  and  we  will  close 
these  cursory  remarks  on  a  subject  that  is 
of  more  than  passing  importance. 

First,  let  no  teacher  be  afraid  of  too 
much  objective  teaching,  provided  always 
that  the  objects  exhibited  to  a  class— if 
above  the  primary  grade — -re  introduced 
in  the  right  connection  to  illustrate  %uh- 
jectSy  and  not  to  concentrate  the  attention 
exclusively  upon  themselves.  The  latter 
is  object  teacJUng,  and  only  to  be  practised 
with  minds  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  more  a  subject  is  illustrated  by  its 
appropriate  objects,  the  clearer  and  fuller 
become  the  conceptions  of  it,  the  more 
lasting  its  productive  suggestions,  and 
there  is  no  abridgment  thereby  of  mental 
activity  and  discipline;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  faculties  become  all  the  more 
intensely  and  profitably  engaged.  The 
matter,  when  rightly  done,  cannot  be 
overdone. 


The  second  suggestion  we  would  make 
is,  that  it  is  often  as  necessary  to  place 
before  the  ej'es  of  scholars  the  objects 
which  immediately  surround  them,  and 
which  they  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  intimately  familiar  with,  as  those 
which  are  ordinarily  beyond  their  obser- 
vation. The  perceptive  faculties  must  be 
specially  trained  to  do  their  allotted  work, 
or  they  are  likely  to  neglect  it  altogether. 
It  is  astonishing  to  mark  how  the  mass 
of  mankind  passes  through  the  world  as 
if  almost  literally  blind  and  deaf,  behold- 
ing a  thousand  things,  day  by  day,  yet 
getting  no  discriminating  impressions  of 
their  parts  and  properties.  "  Seeing,  they 
see  not ;  hearing,  they  hear  not ;  and  they 
do  not  understand." 

The  writer  was  immediate]}'  laughed  at 
by  some  members  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  a  sea-port  town,  not  long  since 
when  conversing  on  this  topic,  because 
he  happened  to  remark  that  it  would  be 
well  for  each  school  to  have  models  of 
the  various  kinds  of  vessels  in  their  illus- 
trative cabinets,  so  frequent  are  the  refer- 
ences in  literature  to  the  parts  and  pur- 
poses of  sea-going  crafts.  **  Models  of 
vessels  in  the  school-houses  of  this  city," 
exclaimed  one  of  them  derisively,  "when 
almost  every  child  sees  vessels  as  fre- 
quently as  he  sees  houses  I" 

"  Let  us  test  the  need,"  was  the  writer's 
reply.  So  we  went  into  a  grammar 
school  and  put  questions  to  its  first  class; 
and  out  of  forty-six  present,  only  three 
knew  what  the  JuUcfucay  of  a  vessel  is, 
only  fiv«  knew  the  position  and  uses  of 
the  kdtl^  and  ooly  a  few  of  the  boys  could 
tell  the  distinction  between  cabin  and 
hold.  The  coramitte-men  incontinently 
subsided. 

At  the  examination  of  a  country  school, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  piece  given  out  to 
be  read  by  a  class  of  quite  mature  youth 
— bo3's  and  girls — was  Mrs.  Stowe's  sweet 
little  pastoral,  "  The  Daisy's  First  Win- 
ter." In  it  she  tells  of  the  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  pastures  and  by  the  brooks, 
— the  arrow-heads,  the  pickerel-weed,  the 
silver-weed,  the  azalias,  the  blood-root, 
and  others  of  the  beautiful  sisterhood; 
and  of  those  youth,  who  had  all  their 
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lives  had  daily  intercourse  with  these 
flowcfflf  bsholding  their  wondrous  beauty 
on  every  side,  trampling  them  under  foot 
in  every  walk,  there  was  not  one  who 
knew  their  names,  or  seemed  to  have  ever 
given  them  a  thought. 

And  this  proved,  on  further  inquiry,  to 
be  a  fair  sample  of  th^ir  utt«r  ignorance 
in  all  details  of  that  wonder-fraught  and 
teeming  Nature  whose  glories  were  as 
common  to  them  as  the  day ;  yet  their 
teacher  was  proud  enough  that  they  had 
gone  through  cube  root,  and  could  an- 
swer the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages  of  the  geography.  And  this  is 
what  multitudes  in  America  call  getting 
a  good,  thorough  education ! — Mamichu- 
9eUs  Teucfier. 

VOLVSTAKY  ATTENDANCE. 

[The  following  Paper  was  read  before 
the  Ohio  College  Association,  by  Prest. 
E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College :] 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  attendance  is  a 
good  thing— good  for  the  student. 

Whether  the  occasion  be  for  recitation, 
or  lecture,  or  study,  or  exercise,  or  sleep, 
or  lor  religious  service,  the  propriety  of 
the  thing  done  is  now  in  question ;  it  is 
assumed  that  authorities  expect  and  invite 
attendance  only  when  it  ought  to  be  given. 

Voluntary  attendance  is  better  than 
compulsory.  The  will  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  educated,  and  like  every  other  fac- 
ulty, the  best  method  of  developing  its 
strength  is  by  exercise.  Freedom  en- 
nobles,  compulsion  degrades;  therefore, 
attendance  should  be  voluntary'. 

However,  observation  has  taught  some 
of  us  that  a  noble  youth  endowed  with 
free  will,  may  choose  to  attend — he  may 
choose  to  be  absent.  In  fact,  the  volun- 
tary element  may  defeat  the  original  good 
so  that  there  is  voluntary  non-attendance. 
By  adhering  to  the  mode,  the  substance  is 
lost.  The  proposition,  attendance  should 
be  voluntary,  must  then  be  understood 
with  the  addition  that  absence  should  not 
•  be  voluntary. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  theory  is 
not  all  that  is  wanted. 

The  question  is  a  problem,  and  may  be 


stated :  how  to  secure  attendance  and  yet 
make  it  voluntary.  Here  we  notice,  that 
except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  child 
bodilj'  carried  to  school,  there  is  more  or 
less  of  the  voluntary  element  in  all  at- 
tendance. Where  the  penalty  for  truancy 
is  a  flogging,  the  exercise  of  the  pupils* 
will  is  at  a  minimum;  there  is  more  free- 
dom as  the  penalty  is  lighter,  or  as  the 
reward  for  attendance  is  diminished. 
Practical  I}-  attendance  may  be  called  quite 
voluntary  where  the  only  motives  used 
are  the  sense  of  duty,  desire  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  the  approval  of  the  teach- 
er. Since  then  freedom  and  compulsion 
are  capable  of  so  many  gradations,  the 
problem  may  be  stated:  how  to  secure 
attendance  with  the  least  amount  of  com- 
pulson. 

In  nearly  all  sciences  a  good  statement 
of  a  question  is  half  of  the  solution.  It 
is  so  in  this  case. 

The  compulsion  which  may  properly 
be  used  depends  upon, 

1st.  The  age  of  the  pupil,  growing  less 
as  the  age  increases. 

2d.  The  character  of  the  school,  being 
greatest  in  a  private,  home  school,  and 
least  in  a  professional  school ;  and 

3d.  Upon  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil. 

In  primary  schools  for  children,  there 
should  be  all  the  compulsion  that  is  ne- 
cessary, combined  with  the  system  of  re- 
wards, to  secure  punctual  and  regular 
attendance.  The  habit  of  attendance  may 
be  easily  formed  at  an  early  age.  If  this 
were  done  generally  the  question  of  vol- 
untary attendance  in  our  colleges  would 
present  much  less  difllculty.  In  the  law, 
medical,  and  other  professional  schools, 
the  students  are  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  age  of  tutelage ;  these  habits  are  al- 
ready formed ;  they  are  about  to  engage 
in  the  earnest  work  of  life,  they  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  of  regular  attendance, 
or  if  ihey  do  not  it  is  their  own  affair.  If 
in  such  schools  degrees  are  conferred 
only  upon  fancy  passing  rigorous  exami- 
nations, then  the  attendance  may  be  vol 
untary.  It  may  be  the  same  in  some 
universities,  where  the  students  are  of 
mature  age,  and  are  pursuing  special 
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courses  of  study,  similar  to  professional 
studies,  and  with  the  same  conditionn  as 
to  rigorous  examinations. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  where 
students  are  pursuing  studies  for  univer- 
sal  culture,  as  in  the  case  in  all  the  col- 
leges  of  Ohio,  the  students  are  not  gen- 
erally at  mature  age  at  entrance,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  left  to  the  government  of 
their  own  wills.  Wlien  they  leave  these 
schools,  however,  they  have  unusually  ar- 
rived  at  maturity,  and  are  placed  in  situ- 
ations where  they  have  entire  control  of 
their  own  conduct.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  their  government  should  look 
to  this  end,  they  should  be  more  and  more 
at  liberty,  so  that  when  they  leave  college 
they  maybe  ready  to  quit  themselves  like 
men. 

Besides  public  and  private  advice  the 
means  which  may  be  used  properly,  to 
compel  attendance  of  college  students  are 
much  more  restricted  than  in  schools  for 
younger  persons.  The  following  are 
suggested : 

1.  Keep  a  record  of  absence  and  tardi- 
ness, specifying  that  which  Is  sufficient 
excuse. 

2.  Unless  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible, excuse  for  absence  should  be  ob- 
tained in  advance. ' 

8.  After  unexcused  absences,  give  a 
written  admonition  to  the  student. 

4.  After  more  unexcused  absences,  give 
ft  second  written  admonition  to  the  student, 
and  send  a  special  report  of  the  case  to 
the  parents. 

5.  After  more  unexcused  absences,  the 
delinquent  should  be  suspended  or  dis- 
missed  as  unfit  for  a  college  education. 

6.  At  the  end  of  every  term  send  a  de- 
tailed report  of  all  a  student's  absences, 
excused  and  unexcused  (o  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  next  friend. 

7.  In  these  term  reports  call  attention 
to  the  irregularity  of  every  student  who 
has  had  an  admonition  during  the  term. 

8.  In  the  college  records,  a  student's 
standing  should  be  somewhat  dependent 
upon  his  punctuality  and  regularity. 

This  last  item,  is  in  my  judgment  strict- 
ly just.  The  college  standing  ought  not 
to  depend  upon  scholarKhip  alone.    I  am 


not  willing  to  ignore  any  moral  element 
that  can  be  estimated.  No  wise  man  does 
in  common  affairs,  and  teachers  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  act  as  if  intellectual  achieve- 
ments were  all  that  makes  a  man  worthy 
of  honor. 

In  my  own  experience,  nothing  has  had 
better  effect  than  frequent  appeals  to 
home  influence.  A  few  earnest  words 
from  a  father  have  resulted  in  wonderful 
reforms.  Four  years  ago  the  average  of 
unexcused  absences  in  Kenyon  was  about 
one  in  two  weeks  to  each  student ;  during 
this  year  (1873)  it  has  been  about  one  in 
five  weeks  to  each  student ;  and  the  change 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  per- 
sistent attention  to  individual  cases. — 
National  Teacher. 


IN  THE  LABORATOUY  WITH  PROF.  AGASHIZ. 

BY  A  FORMER  PUPIL. 

It  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  that 
I  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 
and  told  him  I  had  enrolled  my  name  in 
the  scientific  school  as  a  .student  of  natu- 
ral history.  He  asked  me  a  few  questions 
about  my  object  in  coming,  my  antece- 
dents generally,  the  mode  in  ^'hich  I 
afterwards  proposed  to  use  the  knowledge 
I  might  acquire,  and  finally,  whether  I 
welshed  to  study  any  special  branch.  To 
the  latter  I  replied  that  while  I  wished  lo 
be  well  grounded  in  all  departments  of 
zoology,  I  purposed  to  devote  myself 
especially  to  insects. 

"  When  do  you  wish  to  begin  he 
asked. 

"  Now,"  I  replied. 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  with  an 
energetic  Very  well,"  he  reached  from 
a  shelf  a  huge  jar  of  specimens  in  yellow 
alcohol. 

"Take  this  jMA,"  he  said,  "and  look  at 
it ;  we  call  it  a  Haemulon ;  by  and  by  I 
will  ask  wiiat  you  have  seen." 

With  that  he  left  me,  but  in  a  moment 
returned  with  explicit  instructions  as  to 
the  care  of  the  object  intrusted  to  me. 

"  No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  naturalist,"  said 
he,  "  who  does  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  specimen.s," 

I  was  to  keep  the  fish  before  mo  in  a  tin 
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tray,  and  occasiooly  moisten  the  surface 
with  alcohol  from  the  jar,  always  taking 
care  to  replace  the  stopper  tightly.  Those 
were  not  the  days  of  ground  glass  stop- 
pers, and  elegantly  shaped  exhibition 
jars;  all  the  old  students  will  recall  the 
huge,  necklcss  glass  bottles  with  their 
leaky,  wax-besmcared  corks,  halt  eaten 
by  insects  and  begrimed  with  cellar  dust. 
Entomology  was  a  cleaner  science  than 
ichthyology,  but  the  example  of  the  pro- 
fcssor,  who  had  unhesitatingly  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  produce  the 
dsh,  was  infectious;  and  though  this  al- 
cohol had  **ayery  ancient  and  flsh-like 
smell,"  I  really  dared  not  show  any  aver- 
sion within  these  sacred  precincts,  and 
treated  the  alcohol  as  though  it  were  pure 
water.  Still  I  was  conscious  of  a  passing 
feeling  of  disappointment,  for  gazing  at 
a  fish  did  not  commend  itself  to  an  ardent 
entomologist.  My  friends  at  home,  too, 
were  annoyC'd,  when  they  discovered  that 
no  amount  of  eiu  de  cologne  would  drown 
the  perfume  which  haunted  me  like  a 
shadow. 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  seen  all  that  could 
be  seen  in  that  fish,  and  started  in  search 
of  the  professor,  who  had  however  left 
the  museum;  and  when  I  returned,  after 
lingering  over  some  of  the  odd  animals 
stored  in  the  upper  apartment,  my  speci- 
men was  dry  all  over.  I  dashed  the  fluid 
over  the  fish  as  if  to  resuscitate  the  beast 
from  a  fainting-fit,  and  looked  with  anxi- 
ety for  a  return  of  the  normal,  sloppy  ap- 
pearance. This  little  excitement  over, 
nothing  was  to  be  done  but  return  to  a 
steadfast  gaze  at  my  mute  companion. 
Half  an  hour  passed,—an  hour, — another 
hour;  the  fish  began  to  look  loathsome. 
I  turned  it  over  and  around ;  looked  it  in 
the  face,— ghastly ;  from  behind,  beneath, 
above,  sideways,  at  a  three  quarters  view, 
—just  as  ghastly.  I  was  in  despair;  at 
an  early  hour  I  concluded  that  lunch  was 
necessary;  so,  with  infinite  relief,  the  fish 
was  carefully  replaced  in  the  jar,  and  for 
an  hour  I  was  free. 

On  my  return,  I  learned  that  Professor 
Agassiz  had  been  at  the  museum,  but  had 
gone  and  would  not  return  for  several 
hours.   My  fellow-students  were  too  busy 


to  be  disturbed  by  continued  conversation. 
8lowly  I  drew  forth  that  hideous  fish,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  desperation  again  looked 
at  it.  I  might  not  use  a  magnifying  glass ; 
instruments  of  all  kinds  were  interdicted. 
My  two  hands,  my  two  eyes,  and  the  fish, 
it  seemed  a  most  limited  field.  I  pushed 
my  finger  down  his  throat  to  feel  how 
sharp  his  teeth  were,  I  began  to  count 
the  scales  in  the  different  rows  until  I  was 
convinced  that  that  was  nonsense.  At 
last  a  happy  thought  struck  me — I  would 
draw  the  fish;  and  now  with  surprise  I 
began  to  discover  new  features  in  the 
creature.  Just  then  the  professor  re- 
turned. 

" That  is  right,"  said  he ;  "a  pencil  is 
one  of  the  best  of  eyes.  I  am  glad  to  no- 
ttce,  too,  that  you  keep  your  specimen 
wet,  and  your  bottle  corked." 

With  these  encouraging  words,  he  add- 
ed,— 

Well,  what  is  it  like?" 

He  listened  attentively  to  my  brief  re- 
hearsal of  the  structure  of  parts  whose 
names  were  still  unknown  to  me:  the 
fringed  gill-arches  and  movable  opercu* 
lum;  the  pores  of  the  head,  fieshy  lips, 
and  lidless  eyes ;  the  lateral  line,  the  spin- 
ous fins,  and  forked  tail ;  the  compressed 
and  arched  body.  When  I  had  finished, 
he  waited  as  if  expecting  more,  and  then, 
with  an  air  of  disappointment, — 

"  You  have  not  looked  very  carefully ; 
why,"  he  continued,  most  earnestly,  "you 
haven't  even  seen  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  animal,  which  is 
as  plainly  before  your  eyes  as  the  fish  it- 
self; look  again!"  and  he  left  me  to  ipy 
misery. 

I  was  piqued;  I  was  mortified.  Still 
more  of  that  wretched  fish !  But  now  I 
set  myself  to  my  i&sk  with  a  will,  and 
discovered  one  new  thing  after  another, 
until  I  saw  how  just  the  professor's  crit- 
icism had  been.  The  afternoon  passed 
quickly,  and  when,  towards  its  close,  the 
professor  inquired — , 

"Do3'ou  see  it  yet?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  am  certain  I  do 
not,  but  I  see  how  little  I  saw  before." 

"  That  is  next  best,"  said  he  earnestly, 
"but  I  won't  hear  you  now;  put  away 
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your  fish  and  horns;  perhaps  you  will 
b3  ready  with  a  better  answer  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1  will  examine  you  before  you  look 
at  the  fish.'' 

This  was  disconcerting;  not  only  must 
I  think  of  my  fish  all  night,  studying, 
without  the  object  before  me,  what  this 
unknown  but  most  visible  feature  might 
be;  but  also,  without  reviewing  my  new 
discoveries,  I  must  give  an  exact  account 
of  them  the  next  day.  I  had  a  bad  mem- 
ory; so  I  walked  home  by  Cliarle^  River 
in  a  distracted  state,  with  my  two  per- 
plexities. 

The  Cvirdial  greeting  fi*om  the  professor 
the  next  morning  wa^  reasuiring;  here 
was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  (piite  as 
anxious  as  I,  that  I  s'.duKI  s  -e  for  myself 
what  he  saw. 

*'  Do  you  perhaps  m(»an,"  I  abkjd,  "that 
the  fish  has  symmetrical  sides  with  paired 
organs?" 

His  thoroughly'  pleased  "Of  course,  of 
course !"  repaid  the  wakeful  hours  of  the 
previous  night.  After  he  had  discoursed 
most  happily  and  enthusiastically- — as  he 
always  did — upon  the  importance  of  this 
point,  I  ventured  to  ask  what  I  should  do 
next. 

"Oh,  look  at  your  fish!"  he  saiJ,  and 
left  me  again  to  my  own  devices.  In  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  he  relumed  and 
heard  my  new  catalogue. 

"  That  is  good,  that  is  good  I"  he  repcjit- 
ed ;  "  but  that  is  not  all ;  go  on ;"  and  so 
on  for  three  long  days  he  placed  that  fish 
before  my  eyes,  forbidding  me  to  look  at 
anything  else,  or  to  use  any  artificial  aid. 
"Look,  look,  look,"'  was  his  repeated  in- 
junction. 

This  was  the  bc.-jt  entomological  lesson 
I  ever  had, — a  lesson,  whose  inlUicnce  has 
extended  to  Wio  dt-tails  of  every  subse- 
quent study;  a  legacy  the  professor  has 
left  to  me,  as  he  left  it  to  many  oth/rs, 
of  inestimable  value,  which  we  could  not 
buy,  with  which  v*e  canu<)t  parJ. 

A  year  afterwarvl,  some  of  u?  w'.w  mh us- 
ing ourselves  with  chalking  out  hind  i>h 
beasts  up(»u  the  museum  bhi'-k-boarJ. 
"VVc  drew  praneini;*  >{nr-ii>h{^s;  fi^'^irs  in 
mortal  combat;  hydra  In' ;'.k\l  wjim.s: 
stately  c raw li? lies,  slandii^ir  vu  their  tai".-,  | 


bearing  aloft  umbrellas;  and  grotesque 
fishes  wi:h  gaping  mouths  and  staring 
eyes.  The  professor  came  in  shortly  and 
was  as  amused  as  any-,  at  our  experiments. 
He  looked  at  the  fislies. 

"H:emulons,  every  one  of  them,"  he 
said ;  "  Mr.  drew  them." 

True;  and  to  this  day,  if  I  attempt  a 
fish,  I  can  draw  nothing  but  Hicmulons. 

The  fourth  day,  a  second  fish  of  the 
same  group  was  placed  beside  the  first, 
and  I  wa>  bidden  to  point  out  the  resem- 
blances and  dillerences  belAveen  the  two; 
another  and  another  followed,  until  the 
entire  family  lay  before  me,  and  a  whole 
legion  of  jars  eovered  the  table  and  sur- 
rounding shelves ;  the  odor  had  become  a 
l)leasant  perfume:  aud  even  now,  the 
sight  of  an  old.  six-inch,  worm-eaten  cork 
brings  fragrant  memories  I 

The  whole  group  of  Hiemulons  was  thus 
brought  in  review ;  and,  whether  engaged 
upon  the  dissection  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  preparation  and  examination  of  the 
bony  frame-work,  or  the  description  of 
the  various  parts,  Agassiz'  training  in  the 
metliod  of  observing  facts  and  their  or- 
derly arrangement,  was  ever  accompanied 
by  the  urgent  exhort  uion  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  them. 

"Facts  are  stupid  things,"  he  would 
say,  until  brought  into  connection  with 
some  general  law." 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  it  was  al- 
most with  roluetance  that  I  left  these 
friends  and  turned  to  insects ;  but  what  I 
had  gainc^d  by  this  outside  experience  has 
been  of  greater  value  than  years  of  later 
investigiition  in  my  favorite  groups. 

One  thing  that  is  not  seen  in  Paris,  is, 
unhappily,  remarked  in  America:  the 
goner.il  tendency  among  wouK'n  to  sub- 
stitute m:\.>culine  (qualities  which  scarcely 
betit  them,  for  the  iVminine  qualities 
which  cons:  itute  their  grace,  their  strength 
and  their  diL;nity ;  the:ice  resulls  a  c-Ttain 
<:>melii!n2:  unple:is:uit  and  rude  which 
doi's  no  credit  to  the  Xew  "World.  *  * 
There  is  \n  the  I'niled  States  a  levelling 
spirit,  a  Jc  ilu'.Hy  of  acquired  sup  'riority, 
and,  ah  )Vv'  all,  of  inherited  distinctions, 
\>  hi'-li  pio  'Cv'^ls  from  Ih  *  worst  s.'Utiments 
■A  tlie  liea:'l.— ftd,^j,,cri/i. 
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There  should  be  a  special  time  allotted 
to  the  teaching  of  good  manners  in  school, 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  may  be 
duly  understood  and  appreciated.  When 
such  teaching  is  given  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, it  seems  to  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  an  occasion  for  fault-finding 
and  scolding  than  for  agreeable  and  in- 
structive training.  Not  only  should  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  subject 
receive  attention,  but  the  nice  details  of 
behavior  should  be  dwelt  upon  minutely, 
and  practised  thoroughly  to  insure  their 
being  understood.  It  may  appear  trivial 
to  insist  that  the  little  points  of  polite 
behavior  shall  bi  taken  up,  and  dwelt 
upon,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  Elementary 
principles  and  practice  arc  as  necessary 
in  this  department  of  education  as  in  any 
other.  As  well  might  wc  refuse  to  impart 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  numbers  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  with  the  notion 
that  they  should  have  been  learned  at 
home,  as  to  refuse  to  teach  the  details  of 
good  manners  under  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  alrejidy  acquired.  The 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  rude,  unculti- 
vated children,  proves  that  this  branch  of 
home  culture  is  neglected,  and  only  offers 
a  stronger  veason  why  the  subject  should 
be  practically  taught  at  school. 

There  are  several  English  words  which 
express  nearly  the  same  idea  that  are  de- 
rived from  different  languages. — Politairss 
is  taken  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "a 
city"  or  from  another  derivative  meaning 
"polished." — Urbanity  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  **acity." — Courtesy 
is  from  a  French  word  meaning  "  a  court." 
These  words  and  several  others  of  similar 
meanings  imply  that  there  are  certain 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  adopted  to 
regulatf  and  restrain  great  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
When  perscjns  meet  in  society  they  must 
learn  to  respect  each  others  rights  and 
feelings.  Were  cjich  individual  to  dis- 
regard  his  obliirarions  to  his  neighbor, 
human  s  jciety  cciuid  not  exist,  there 
would  be  constant  dis.-enslon  and  strife. 


Men  of  the  same  natiim,  or  city,  or  court 
must  adopt  system  of  rules  which  will 
facilitate  their  intercourse  and  enable 
them  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort.  The 
customs  of  different  nations  are  very  did- 
similar  but  true  politeness  is  every  where 
the  same.  This  true  politeness  consists 
in  the  ability  to  feel  easy  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  others  and  also  to  make  them 
feel  easy,  and  is  based  upon  that  maxim 
of  infinite  wisdom  which  teaches  that 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  that  do.  ye  even  so  unto 
them."  Good  manners  require  of  Amer. 
leans  an  obedience  to  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  American  society,  together 
wuth  the  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule 
in  every  relation  of  life. — Alex.  M.  Gow, 
in  the  Ituliana  School  JournaL 

Whatever  men  say  of  the  world,  it  is 
certainly  no  stage  for  trifling;  in  a  scene 
where  all  are  at  work  idleness  can  lead 
only  to  wreck  and  ruin.  ''IJfe  is  short, 
art  long,  opportunity  slippery,  judgment  dif- 
ficult.'' These  are  the  first  words  of  the 
medical  aphorisms  of  the  vrise  Hypo- 
crates  ;  they  were  set  down  as  a  significant 
sign  at  the  porch  of  the  benevolent  science 
of  healing  more  than  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  they  remain 
still,  the  wisest  text  which  a  man  can  take 
with  him  as  a  directory  into  any  sphere 
of  eficctivo  social  activity. — John  StuarC 
Blackie. 

Bad  SrELLiNO. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal,  the  editor, 
said  that,  while  attending  the  State  Insti- 
tute at  Vinccnnes,  Ind.,  he  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  any  member  who  would  spell 
correctly  ni nety.fi ve  per  cent  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Emanate,  surcingle, 
siphon,  conferrable,  repellent,  transcend- 
ent, ellipses,  resurrection,  resistible, 
salable,  incorrigible,  refutable,  indispen- 
sable, discernible,  chargeable,  ostenta- 
tious,' caterpillar,  tranquility,  admissaiblc, 
tenet."  The  test  was  made,  and  singular 
to  relate,  out  of  the  eighty-nine  teachers 
present,  but  one  was  able  to  perform  the 
I  IV'at.  Tliirty-nin;)  misspelled  more  than 
I  half  of  the  wo:\ls,  and  one  mi<sjd  all  of 
i  them. 
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OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepanid  by  th«  AMiiUnt  Superintondeot. 

QueBtion.  Has  the  chairman  a  vote  at 
district  meetings,  except  there  be  a  tie? 

Answer.  Of  course  he  has ;  he  is  mere- 
ly  a  voter  in  the  chair,  not  a  permanent 
president. 

Q.  If  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  district 
offices  is  to  be  filled  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  one  officer  elected  for  a  full  term, 
must  the  first  be  named  in  the  notices  as 
well  as  the  last  ? 

A.  It  would  be  entirely  proper  to  in- 
elude  both  in  the  notices,  but  if  acci- 
dentally  omitted,  the  election  would  not 
therefore  be  illegal.  An  annual  meeting 
is  legal,  although  the  clerk  may  forget 
to  give  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  is  to  be  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy,  should  the  election  precede 
that  of  any  officer  who  is  to  serve  a  full 
term? 

A.  This  is  not  an  important  matter  in 
case  of  a  vacancy.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  in  all  cases,  to  follow  the  order : 
director,  treasurer,  clerk.*'  (Sections 
19,  Third,  and  81). 

Q.  When  a  treasurer  is  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  is  he  to  serve  three  years  ? 

A.  No,  only  for  the  unexpired  balance 
of  the  term. 

Q.  If  the  office  of  treasurer  becomes 
vacant,  and  remains  so,  is  the  district 
obliged  to  pay  the  teacher  for  services 
rendered  meanwhile? 

A.  Of  course  it  is.  The  teacher  may 
have  to  wait  for  a  treasurer  to  pay  his 
order,  but  the  claim  is  good,  if  not  other- 
wise invalid. 

Q.  Is  a  person  who  acts  as  treasurer 
without  filing  a  bond  liable  to  punish- 
ment? 

A.  The  law  says  nothing  to  that  effect, 
but  he  is  not  a  legal  officer  unless  he  files 
a  bond  within  ten  days  of  election  or  ap- 
pointment. 

Q.  At  our  annual  meeting  we  conclud- 
ed to  have  it  hereafter  on  the  last  Monday 
in  August,  but  the  record  of  the  vote 
made  and  filed  with  the  town  clerk  was : 
**  That  the  meeting  adjourn  till  the  last 
Monday  in  August."  Will  an  annual 
meeting  held  then  be  legal  ? 


A.  This  was  not  an  explicit  way  of 
putting  and  recording  the  vote;  but  as  it 
could  no  doubt  be  shown  that  the  intent 
of  the  vote  was  to  change  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting,  it  is  probable  that  the 
courts  would  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
August  to  be  legal  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  If  district  officers  sign  a  note  this 
way:  A.  B.,  Director ;  C.  D.,  Treasurer; 

E.  F.,  Clerk  of  District  No.  4,  ,  etc., 

will  the  note  bind  the  district? 

A.  If  the  note  reads:  School  District 
No.  4,  in  the  town  of,  etc.,  for  value  re- 
ceived, promises  to  paj',  etc.",  then  the 
note  will  bind  the  district;  but  if  it  reads: 
"  We  promise  to  pay,"  it  will  not  '  If  the 
President  should  give  you  his  personal 
note  for  f 1,000,  and  sign  it,  U.  S.  Grant, 
President  of  Uie  U.  S.,  you  would  hardly 
be  able  to  collect  it  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Q.  Is  it  not  illegal  to  place  the  school- 
house  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict? 

A.  The  law  says  nothing  about  it.  It 
is  of  course  requisite  that  the  site  be  cen- 
tral, if  a  proper  place  can  be  found,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  center  may  be  a 
swamp. 

Q.  In  what  way  and  by  whose  author- 
ity may  a  district  clerk  be  removed,  who 
refuses  to  draw  an  order  for  money  voted 
by  the  district? 

A.  The  county  judge  has  power  to  re- 
move for  willful  neglect  of  duty  (Sec.  124) ; 
but  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
to  draw  an  order  for  a  payment  clearly 
illegal. 

Q.  Our  district  embraces  a  valuation 
of  about  $1,000,000;  is  it  abolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  the  consent  of  the  supervisors 
to  raise  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  one 
year  to  build  a  school-house,  in  such  a 
case? 

A.  Wealth  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  binding  force  of  the  law;  the 
consent  must  be  obtained,  and  in  each 
case  it  may  be  i^resumed  would  readily 
be  granted.   (Sec.  19,  sub-sections  fifth). 

Q.  Is  it  penal  to  alter  the  school-reg- 
ister ? 

A.  If  a  clerk  should  alter  the  register 
in  order  to  make  a  false  report,  he  would 
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be  liable  to  punishment.  (Sec.  126).  If 
any  one  else  should  alter  it  with  a  view  to 
obtain  more  money  for  the  district  than 
it  was  entitled  to  it  is  probable  that  the 
offence  would  be  punishable,  but  not  un- 
der any  provisions  of  the  school-law. 

.Q.  If  a  parent  puts  a  desk  into  the 
school-house  for  his  boy,  and  fastens  it  to 
the  floor,  can  he  aflertvards  take  it  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  fastening  would  not  pre- 
clude his  right  to  do  so,  unless  it  would 
seriously  injure  tlie  school-house  to  un- 
fasten it. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  the 
Constitution  if  none  wish  to  study  it  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  mean  that  every 
teacher  must  teach  this  branch  in  every 
school,  but  the  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  teach  it  (and  therefore  examined  on  it) 
if  there  are  scholars  of  suitable  age  for 
it.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  in 
most  of  the  country  summer  schools. 

Q.  What  can  a  teacher  do  if  scholars' 
have  no  books ;  is  he  obliged  to  teach 
them,  in  that  case  ? 

A.  A  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
very  much  without  books,  and  is  not  jus- 
tified in  neglecting  pupils  who  have  none. 
He  should  send  word  to  the  parents,  re- 
peatedly till  the  books  absolutely  needed 
are  forthcoming.  If  the  parents  are  in- 
digent, the  board  can  furnish  the  books 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  (Sec.  51). 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  compel  scholars  to 
study  ? 

A.  Of  course*  he  can ;  but  in  any  pe- 
culiar case  of  idleness  and  obstinacy,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  wAip  only.  Let 
other  and  gentler  means  be  used  also. 
Compulsory  study  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  good. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  a  teacher  allowed 
to  punish  ? 

A.  In  any  ordinary  way,  so  that  it  is 
not  barbarous,  dangerous,  injurious  or 
excessive.  A  switch  is  well  adapted  to  a 
boy's  legs.;  a  ruler  to  a  girl's  hand;  but 
use  either  with  caution,  and  not  at  all,  if 
you  can  avoid  it.  Try  patient  firmness 
and  loving  persuasion. 

Q.  Will  a  teacher's  contract,  which 
requires  22  days  for  a  month,  and  which 
reads  as  follows,  "  No  school  to  be  taught 
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on  every  other  Saturday,"  entitle  him  to 
teach  every  other  Saturday,  it  being  un- 
derstood between  the  board  and  teacher 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
that  it  should  count  on  his  time? 

A.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  held  that  the  contract  meant 
that  the  teacher  should  teach  every  other 
Saturday,  and  that  he  should  not  teach 
every  otfier  Saturday. 

Q.  Does  a  teacher,  holding  a  certificate 
at  the  time  of  engaging  a  school,  forfeit 
his  wages,  if  the  certificate  expires  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  He  would  be  entitled  to  wages  up 
to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  his  cer- 
tificate, and  should  in  the  mean  time  take 
measures  to  have  his  certificate  renewed. 
If  he  failed  in  this,  that  would  terminate 
the  contract. 

Q.  Can  I  compel  my  scholars  to  study, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to,  provided  they  be- 
have well  otherwise  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  try  the  "  waking  up"  pro- 
cess also. 

Q.  Our  school  is  so  large  that  it  is  di- 
vided, but  iias  no  regular  course  of  study ; 
is  it  a  graded  school,  and  must  the  annual 
meeting  be  in  July  ? 

A.  If  it  simply  divided  because  it  is 
too  large  for  one  teacher,  without  any 
distinct  grades,  it  is  not  a  graded  school, 
and  the  annual  meeting  may  be  held  an 
heretofore. 

Q.  If  the  district  votes  to  Lave  the 
annual  meeting  at  5  o'clock,  must  the 
clerk  post  the  notice  to  that  effect,  or  can 
he  legally  put  it  at  7  o'clock  ? 

A.  lie  must  conform  to  the  vote  of  the 
district.  The  hour  of  meeting  fixed  by 
law  is  7  o'clock,  "  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  a  vote  of  the  district  duly  re- 
corded, at  the  last  previous  annual  meet- 
ing."  (Sec.  17.) 

HOnCE. 

The  apportionment  made  on  the  15tU 
day  of  June  last,  from  the  Income  af  the 
School  Fund,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$181,391.28,  on  431,884  children,  at  the 
rate  of  42  cents  per  scholar. 

Edwabd  Sbarinq, 

Supt.  Pub.  InM. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY- 

WISCONSIN  TEACHEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-Second  Annnal  SeMion,  to  be  held  at 
Hftdlfon,  July  loth,  10th,  and  17th,  1874. 

PROGRAMME. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15 — 10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Organization. 

President's  Address— B.  M.  Rsynolds, 
La  Crosse. 

Paper— Results  of  School  Discipline  in 
the  Direction  of  Obedience  lo  Law — E.  E. 
Charlton,  Plattevillc. 

Essay — Singing  in  Common  Schools — 
Martha  E.  Hazard,  Oshkosh. 

Paper— Schools  in  Rural  Districts- 
Oliver  Arey,  Whitewater. 

Paper— The  True  Function  of  the  High 
School- S.  R.  Winchell,  Milwaukee. 

Essay — The  Teacher's  Daily  Prepara- 
tion— Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham,  La  Crosse. 

EVKNINO — 8  O'CLOCK. 

Lecture— Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Ap- 
pletou. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  IG— 10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Paper — County  Superintcndency — War- 
ren D.  Parker,  Janesville. 

Essay — Growth — Emma  Jenkins,  Fort 
Atkinson. 

Paper- Tlie  Educational  Value  of  the 
Geological  Survey — T.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Beloit. 

Paper— The  Study  of  the  Classics— Al- 
len H.  Weld,  River  Falls. 

Paper — Academic  Culture  in  the  State 
System — Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 

Discussion — County  Academies — J.  Q. 
Emery,  W.  H.  Chandler,  A.  F.  North,  A. 
O.  Wright,  and  others. 

BVENIKG— 8  O'CLOCK. 

Lecture— Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Milton. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  17 — 10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Essay — Primary  Instruction,  its  Prin- 
ciples and  Purposes — Rose  C.  Swart, 
Oshkosh. 

Free  Hand  Drawing— B.  W.  Putnam, 
Ph.  D.,  Jamaica  Plain?,  Mass. 

Paper — Etymology  as  a  Means  of  Edu- 
cation— J.  B.  Fouling,  Madison. 

Paper — Culture  in  Common  Schools — 
Martha  A.  Terry,  Janesville. 

Paper — Our  Reading — J.  P.  Pradt, 
Madison. 


Paper — Self  Discipline  as  Means  and 
End  of  Education — A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D., 
Beloit. 

Two  Minute  Reports— Business— Elec- 
tion of  Officers. 

EVENING — 8  O'CLOCK. 

Lecture — J as.  McAllister,  Milwaukee. 
Railro-\ds  and  Hotels. — ^The  follow- 
ing railway  companies  will  sell  ordinary 
full  fare  tickets  to,  and  one-fifth  fare 
tickets,  from  Madison,  July  7th  to  18th 
inclusive:  Chicago,  31ilwaukec  and  St. 
Paul,  Chicago  and  Northwesern,  Milwau- 
kee, Lake  Shore  and  Western,  West  Wis- 
cousin  and  Wisconsin  Central. 

The  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  liailway 
will  sell  tickets  for  round  trip  fare  for 
60  per  cent,  of  full  round  trip  fare.  The 
Western  Union  Railway  will  carry  teach- 
ers  at  60  per  cent,  round  trip. 

The  Keokuk  Northern  Line  of  Steamers 
will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  two-thirds 
full  fare.  The  Goodrich  Steamers  will 
sell  tickets  towards  Madison  at  full  fare, 
from  Madison  free,  on  Association  cer- 
tificate ;  meals  extra. 

Hotels  at  Madison  will  entertain  teach- 
ers at  reduced  rates. 

B.  M.  Reynolds, 

President 
Duncan  McGrrgor, 

Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 
Warren  D;  Parker, 
Railway  Clerk. 
La  Crosse,  June  21, 1874. 

Swing's  Sermons. — We  arc  under  obli. 
gations  to  Janscn,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  a  neat  and  handsome  volume 
embracing  the  late  sermons  of  the  Rev. 
David  A.  Swing.  Its  title  is  "  Truths  for 
To-day,"  and  the  above  mentioned  firm 
are  the  publishers.  It  is,  indeed,  a  credit 
to  them  and  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style 
of  the  publisher's  art.  Those  desiring  a 
copy  of  Swing's  sermons  must  remember 
that  this  is  the  onlv  authorized  edition 
out,  and  not  confound  Truths  of  To-day" 
with  a  flash  and  incorrect  reprint  of  old 
sermons,  published  by  another  Chicago 
house,  notwithstanding  the  protest  against 
its  issue  bv  Mr.  Swing  himself.  Those 
who  desire  iMr,  Swing's  authorized  edition 
can  obtiiin  it  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 
It  is  also  for  sale  at  the  book-slores  and 
is  rapidly  rcacliing  a  wide  circulation  in 
both  the  East  and  the  West. 
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SATiONAL  EDU€ATIO!«Ati  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  aattxial  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  Tueadaj^  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  days  of  August  next.  The  subjects 
for  discussion  and  the  principal  speakers 
ars  OS  follows : 

GENERAt*  «£S8I0N. 

Upper  Schools'-'^the  subject  of  Dr. 
McCosh's  papsr  l&st  year— Rev,  George 
P.  Hays,  President  Washington -and- Jef- 
ferson Collegt!,  P.i. 

A  Nationui  University."  Prest.  A.  D. 
White,  of  CNorncll  ^  Prest.  Noah  Porter,  of 
Yale;  Supt.  kTohn  Hancock,  Cincinnati; 
and  SupU  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis. 

"8cx  nnd  Education."  Dr.  Edw.  H. 
Clarke^  t)f  Boston;  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer, 
of  the  \Jniversity  of  Missouri ;  Prof.  Jas. 
Ortdh,  of  Vas^5.1^^ 

Eoming  Ad^me^t.—Ont^  of  the  erailng . 
^Adresses  %\\\  be  delivered  by  WiUlnm  R., 
Abbott^  SRsq.,  of  Bellevue,  Va»  Subj-ccft— 
^*Tlife  Ifrofcssion  of  the  Tca<5licT.^'  like  I 
^dt'hcSm  will  be  announced  intViture. 

'tePAiiTMEXT  OF  niGaxuMyocAWCfS. 

"1.  "The  Elective  ^jp*ei«i  %tL  'Gcftteges 
and  Universities.'*  Pswt  A.  IPeaJbody, 
Harvard  College, 

2.  University  S^CfWmantsy  Hon. 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Regent  the  University 
of  Kentucky, 

3.  "  Classical  SluiKes  'in  ^Higher  Insti- 
tutions  of  Edwcati-on.''  ippof.  James  D. 
Butler,  Maxlisob,  Wis. 

4.  **  Plan  of  tlw  Unifrcrsity  of  Virgin, 
ia."   C.  S,  Venable,  tJifiversity  of  Va. 

DEPARTWEKT  OP  "tTOR^CAL  BCnOOLS. 

1.  **Wh«t  Constitutes  a  Consistent 
Course  of^dyfcrr  Normal  Schools?" 
John  Ogd«n,  Noraftal  School,  Worthiug- 
ton,  Ohio. 

2.  «  What  arc  tlie  Essentials  of  a  Pro- 
fession^,  nnd  what  must  be  the  special 
work  of  Normal  Schools  to  entitle  them 
to  be  caWed  Professional  ?"  Larkin  Dun- 
ton,  Normall  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

a.  Method  and  Manner."  Louis  Sol- 
dan,  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  '♦*Tpaining  Schools  in  connection 
with  Normal  Schools."  J.  C.  Greenough, 
State  J^ormal  School,  Providence,  K  I. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

"  Uniform  plan  and  form  for  publish- 
ing the  principal  Statistical  Tables  on 
Education."  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Schools,  Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ELBirBNTARY  80TO«W5r- 

"  Several  Problems  in  Graded  School  I 
Management."   Hon.  E.  E.  WMte,  Ohio.  . 

"Language  Lessons  in  Primary 
Schools."   Miss  Keller,  Cleveland",  Ohio. 

**  Science  in  Elementary  School  yr'  J.  . 
Aimstrong,  Normal  School,  Frjetonia, 
N.  Y. 

"What  shall  wo  attempt  in  om»  Elb- - 
mentary  Schools?'*  Mrs.  A.  GL-Maiairi,  , 
Boston,  Mass^ 

The  rallve^ds  from  this  w^Q3^  liave  oTc- 
clined  ta  tnake  any  redePction,.li«it^the 
Northern  Transportation  Line  oi  Steam- 
era  ^ll  carry  members^  firomu  Chicago  * 
(wawl'of  course  from  MiUvaakeo)  to  De- 
tt'<wit  and  return  for  $14.00^  (br  the  round  . 
Ctlp.  Teachers  desirjSn^  to  go  by  this  ; 
route  must  apply  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,', 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  ChicagOy.f6ffr 
a  recommendation  to  the  company..  MK. 
Pickard's  office  f»  at  Nos.  84  andlSOJlB 
Salle  street. 

R:ites  of  fare  jrtrtlie  di(fereiitf  liwtels  ia. 
Detroit  will  be  to  members  of  the  As-so- 
elation  from  $150  to> 99:00. 

Duane  Doty,,  Esqi*  Supt.  of  Schools  at 
Detroit,  is  CUiairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pickard  says,  in  a  note:  "The 
rates  ftom  Milwaukee  are  the  same  as 
from  Chicago,  on  excursion  tickets. 
Tickets  on  my  recommendation  are  good 
at  any  time  now,  and  are  not  limited,  ex- 
cept by  cTose  of  navigation." 


New  ADVERTISEMENTS. — ^W'e  call  at- 
tention to^  the  advertisement  of  A.  H. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  on  the  third  page  of  the 
cover,  touching  school  and  church  furni- 
ture. They  have  a  wide  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  largely  of  their  own 
manufacture. 

Also,  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrp. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  on  the  fourth  page  of  the 
cover,  of  a  copious  and  valuable  list  of 
text-books. 
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THE  UNIVEBSITT. 

The  time  of  the  holding  of  commence- 
•  ments  has  come  and  the  voice  of  the 
graduate  is  heard  in  the  land.  To  speak 
^vith  chronological  accuracy,  as  far  as 
the  State  University  is  concerned,  his 
voice  has  already  been  heard,  and  he  has 
departed  to  his  home  glad  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  long  studied  for  bit  of  parch- 
ment  that  constitutes  the  pleasing  occular 
evidence  of  his  school  days  completed. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  at  the 
recent  University  Commencement  was 

'63,  distributed  as  follows:  in  Arts,  aiie 
full  classical  course)  G;  in  Philosophy, 
(the  scientific  course)  33 ;  in  Engineering, 
2 ;  in  Law,  23. 
All  the  exercises  connected  with  the 

•close  of  the  3  ear  were,  so  far  as  our  per- 
sonal observation  and  inquiries  extended, 
satisfactory, — indicating  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  doing  good  and  honest  work,  and 
that  it  merits  the  confidence  of  the  Slate 
for  which  it  was  founded. 

We  Avere  unable  to  give  more  than  one 
day  to  attendance  at  the  examinations, 
but  that  day  alone  would  have  satisfied 
us  of  the  excellence  of  the  instruction 
and  the  industry  of  the  students.  Any 
thing  like  sham  was  certainly  not  at  that 
time  apparent.  We  listened  to  classes  in 
•Constitutional  Law,  Logic,  Mechanics, 
Physiology,  and  Greek.  All  sustained 
themselves  well.  Our  satisfaction  was 
mingled  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise 
at  the  fdll,  accurate  and  ready  scholarship 
of  the  class  in  Greek  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bashford.  Better  work„ 
on  the  part  of  both  instructor  and  class, 
than  the  examination  gave  evidence  of,  it 
has  not  been  our  fortune  to  see.  We  hail  the 
success  of  that  class,  its  evident  interest 
in  the  work,  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers— ^some  15  or  more, — as  manifest 
omens  of  increasing  regard  for  a  kind  of 
culture  heretofore  too  much  neglected  in 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  of  the 
State.  We  opine  that  the  proportion  of 
classical  to  scientific  graduates  is  to 
change  hereafter,  and  that  first-class  cul- 
ture is  not  much  longer  to  be  esteemed. 


in  respect  to  second-clasa  culture,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  ratio  of  6  to  33. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  a  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  University  professorships. 
That  of  Dr.  S.  H.  C  arpenter  was  changed 
from  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature," to  "  Logic  and  English  Litera- 
ture." The  professorship  of  Civil  Pol 
ity  and  International  Law,"  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Parkinson,  is 
to  be  discontinued,  the  instruction  in 
these  subjects  being  provided  for  as  the 
faculty  may  determine.  A  new  professor- 
ship  was  created,  to  be  designated  the 
"  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratorj'." 
It  is  understood  that  President  Bascom 
is  to  obtain  at  the  East  an  incumbent  for 
this  new  position. 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  Regent^ 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Science.  This  is  ob- 
viously greatly  needed  for  laboratories, 
cabinets,  lecture  and  recitation  purposes. 
The  erection  of  this  Hall  of  Natural 
Science  would  also  afford  more  and 
needed  room  in  the  present  buildings  for 
the  other  departments.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Legislature  will  meet  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  the  University  in  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit.  With  that 
fostering  aid  from  it  which  our  sister 
State  on  the  East  has  so  often,  and  so 
cheerfully  and  wisely,  extended  to  her 
University,  we  would  in  a  few  years  be- 
hold as  the  crowning  feature  of  our  school 
system  an  institution  with  a  thousand 
students,  and  bearing  favorable  compar- 
ison with  that  greatest  of  all  State  Uni- 
versities in  our  countrj-,  of  whieh  Mich- 
igan is  so  justly  proud. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  may  feel  as- 
sured that  their  own  University  is  now 
every  way  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  support.  It  has  a  large  and  able 
faculty  of  conscientious  and  scholarly 
men,  several  of  whom  have  a  national 
reputation  as  original  investigators  and 
authors.  It  has  a  President  who  was  ane 
of  Massachusetts'  most  gifted  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  a  man  not  only  of 
rare  culture  but  of  rare  good  sense,  who 
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in  a  single  term  has  fully  made  himself 
"master. of  the  situation"  to  which  the 
regents  fortunately  called  him,  has  won 
the  conddence  and  respect  of  students, 
citizens  and  regents  alike,  and  who  in  a 
few  weeks  is  to  return  Avith  his  family  to 
make  the  beautiful  city  of  the  lakes  his 
permanent  home  and  the  University  his 
constant  care.  Last  but  not  least,  it  lias 
already  a  host  of  students  who  believe  in 
the  present  ability  of  the  institution  to 
benefit  them,  and  a  large  number  of  in- 
fluential alumni  who  are  its  warm  and 
grateful  friends. 

Besides  that  Legislative  aid  wliich  is 
now  demanded  by  tlie  inc:c.is:'d  growth 
of  the  University,  one  thing  more  is 
ne?ded  for  its  fullest  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment— increased  local  facilities  for 
preparation.  There  must  be  a  multipli- 
cation of  schools  in  which  prospective 
University  students  can  be  prepared  with- 
out the  peril  and  expense  of  leaving  home. 
These  schools  the  State  cannot  longer 
afford  to  be  without.  The  primary  schools 
need  them.  Every  true  interest  of  the 
State  demands  them.  With  a  system  of 
widely  scattered  schools  affording  to  all 
a  means  of  culture  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent district  primaries  can  give,  a^d  pre- 
paring all  who  desire  it  for  entrance  into 
the  University,  the  latter  could  then  dis- 
card all  iinder-collegiate  work,  and  the 
State  would  rejoice  ia  a  true  and  effective 
system,  solid  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
based  upon  the  thousands  of  primaries, 
^  crowned  at  the  apex  with  the  central 
University. 


Other  Collbgeb. — Beloit,  Milton  and 
Ripen  all  hold  commencement  exercises 
this  week,  as  we  are  going  to  press — 
-July  1. 


Monroe,  Wis.,  June  22, 1874. 
Professor  Edward  Searikg.— -Dear 
Sir My  attention  was  called  to  a  late 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Education, 
in  which  you  notice  President  Andrew  D. 
White's  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  June,  with  the  questionable 
criticism  that  his  words  are  vigorous 
whether  truthful  or  not,'*  and  accuse 


him  of  misrepresentations  graver  than 
those  he  charges  to  Dr.  McCosh.  In  a 
letter  just  received  from  President  White 
I  am  assured  that  the  words  given  in  the 
article  ''were  exactly  as  used  by  Dr. 
McCosh.  They  were  so  reported  in  the 
papers  at  the  time,  and  arc  distinctly  re- 
membered Derbatim  by  those  who  heard 
them." 

You  probably  quoted  from  the  mitiga- 
ted form  which  Dr.  McCosh  published  in 
the  "  International  Review  "  after  tlie  ad- 
dref?s  of  President  White  was  delivered 
at  Albany,  and  which  does  not  pretend 
to  give  the  exact  words  of  his  Elmira 
speech. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  know  you  will  gladly  receive 
this  correction,  if  only  on  account  of 
your  sympathy  with  Princeton.  A  man 
in  President  White's  position  we  will  be- 
lieve can  be  both  vigorous  and  truthful, 
and  will  not  hastily  infer  the  contrary. 
I  remain,  with  much  respect, 
Herbert  E.  Copeland. 

The  article  referred  to  by  Prof.  Cope- 
land  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Journal.  We  have  carefully  reread  it, 
have  also  looked  over  again  with  some 
care  the  addresses  of  Presidents  McCosh 
and  White,  and  desire  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  reply  to  our  critic. 

(1.)  We  said  The  Cornell  President 
declared  that  the  whole  argument  of  the 
Princeton  Pi-esident '  was  based  upon  one 
of  the  most  astounding  misrepresei^ta- 
tions  ever  attempted  upon  an  American 
audience,*"  and  added  vigorous  .lan- 
guage this,  whether  truthful  or  not," 
which  latter  our  critic  calls  a  question- 
able criticism."  As  we  passed  no  judg- 
ment whatever  upon  the  tndhfulneas  of 
the  language,  we  are  forced  to  apply  the 
expression  "questionable  criticism  "  to 
our  use  of  the  words  "vigorous  lan- 
guage." We  beg  to  ask,  if  such  language 
is  not  "  vigorous  "  what  language  proper- 
ly comes  under  that  appellation  ? 

(2.)  We  do  not  see  that  we  accused 
.President  White,  of  "misrepresentations 
graver  than  those  he  charges  to  Dr. 
McCosh."   We  simply  accused  the  Cot- 
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nell  President  of  misrepresenting  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Princeton 
President's  words  respecting  Rutger*s 
College.  We  distinctly  said  we  could 
not  call  the  misreprerentation  astound- 
ing/'— much  less  were  we  willing  to  call 
it  "one  of  the  most  astounding  ever  at- 
tempted,'* etc., — words  which  were  ap- 
plied  to  the  Elmira  address  by  President 
White. 

(3.)  That  wc  had  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity and  cause  for  making  a  ppint 
■against  the  latter  wc  entertained  not  the 
'least  doubt.  We  did  not  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  McCosh,  as  our  correspondent 
thinks  probable,  from  the  Internalwnal 
Reviett,  but  from  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Elmira  Convention, 
published  b}^  the  National  Educational 
Association  itself.  Until  we  received  the 
above  letter  we  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  any  alleged  inaccuracy  of 
the  report.  The  surprising  statement  in 
the  extract  from  President  White's  letter 
must  of  course  be  accepted  as  relievin<r 
him  from  the  charge  of  misrepresenting 
the  words  of  Dr.  McCosli.  We  cheer- 
fully accept  it  as  so  doing. 

(4.)  We  repeat  what  we  said  last 
month,  that  in  this  contest  between 
Cornell  and  Princeton  our  sympathies 
are  mainly  with  the  latter.  President 
White  has,  in  our  judgment,  failed  to 
prove  "  astounding  misrepresentation  " 
against  the  Elmira  address.  That  ad- 
dress, in  its  general  truthfulness  and 
value,  we  hold  to  be  the  most  important 
literary  contribution  to  the  cause  of  true 
education  in  America,  presented  for 
many  a  year. 

We  have  a  high  respect  for  President 
White.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  ability 
*nd  enthusiasm  all  equally  rare.  We 
ihad  the  good  fortune  years  ago  to  sit  at 
his  feet  and  listen  to  wonderfully  pun- 
gent, instructive  and  inspiring  historical 
lectures.  We  caught  from  him  an  en- 
thusiastic love  for  history  which  after- 
wards led  us  to  much  diligent  and  de- 
lightful personal  research.  Wo  have  al- 
ways said  that  to  no  other  man  in  the  list 
of  our  personal  instructors,  in  Academic 
nd  Collegiate  days,  do  we  owe  so  much. 


He,  in  those  admirable  lectures,  taught 
us— yea,  compelled  us— to  hate  shams, 
to  love  hard  work,  and  to  think  independ- 
ently. Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  the  in- 
dividual honesty  and  independence  of 
thought  which  he  himself  inspired  that 
we  n©w  venture  to  believe  him  more 
heretical  educationally  than  the  one  he 
covertly  compares  to  Polyphemus* — ^thc 
other  giant  of  Princeton. 


♦Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  p.  IHO. 


NoRM.VL  IxbiTUTEs. — ^Thc  following 
a  complete  list  of  the  Normal  Institulej* 
about  to  be  held : 

For  4  weeks,  commencing  August  8 :  at 
Berlin,  by  W.  D.  Parker  and  Prof.  Beck  ; 
at  Platteville,  by  Prof.  McGregor  and  I). 
E.Gardiner;  at  Richland  Center,  by  J. 
B.  Thayer  and  A.  Earthmnn;  at  (Manito- 
woc, by  C.  E.  Viebahn  and  I.  N.  Stewart ; 
at  Tomah,  by  Prof.  Graham  and  O.  R. 
Smith;  at  Baraboo,  by  Prof,  ba1i8bur^- 
and  W.  S.  Johnson. 

For  4  weeks,  commencing  Aug.  17 :  at 
Black  River  Palls,  by  A.  J.  Hutton  and 
W.  A.  Delamat}T;  at  Chilton,  by  J.  H. 
Torry  and  A.  F.  North. 

For  2  weeks,  commencing  Aug.  17 :  at 
Oshkosh,  by  Pres.  Albee  and  Faculty  of 
Normal  School;  at  Elkhorn,  by  J.  Q. 
Emery  and  E.  H.  Sprague ;  at  De  Pere, 
by  H.  Barns  and  D.  G.  Purman. 


FottT  Atkinson. — The  graduating  ex- 
ercises  at  the  High  School  took  place 
June  13,  a  diploma  being  conferred  on  a 
class  of  five.  Lillie  J.  Davis  took  the 
salutatory,  and  read  an  essay  on  "  Custom, 
Man's  Ruler;"  Smith  P.  Morrison  orated 
on  "  The  Grangers  ;'*  Ella  N.  Powers  dis- 
cussed, "Straws  Float  on  the  Surface, but 
Pearls  Lie  Deep,"  and  Willie  E.  Brandell 
"The  Eyes  We  Look  Through;"  Sidney 
F.  Wilcox  took  the  valedictory,  and  dis- 
coursed on  the  "  Heritage  of  Culture." 

This  school  has  long  maintained  a 
high  standing.  The  report  for  the  last 
term  shows  a  very  creditable  marking. 
Mr.  Emery  is  well  supported  by  his  assist- 
ants. Miss  Walker  and  Miss  Jenkins. 


Editorial . 

BTITE  EXAXIKITIO.X. 

The  State  Superintendent  13  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Milwaukee  asking  if 
more  than  one  examination  for  State  Cer- 
tificates will  be  held  during  the  present 
year.  In  answer  he  desires  t)  say  that 
only  one  examination  has  been  contem- 
plated, but  if  a  sufficient  number  should 
indicate  a  wish  for  an  examination  the 
last  of  August^  he  would  be  disposed  to 
grant  the  request.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  all  intending  applicants  w^ho  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  who  can 
do  so,  will  be  present  at  the  July  exami- 
nation.  The  condition  upon  which  an- 
other examination  might  be  appointed  is, 
«s  last  year,  that  at  least  fifteen  applicnnts 
should  make  request  for  such  examina- 
tion and  agree  to  be  present  at  a  given 
time  and  place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  regular 
examination  commences  Tuesdaj',  July  7. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal 
we  printed  a  contribution  from  a  St.  Paul, 
Minn., correspondent,  entitled  "The  Nor- 
mal School  War."  We  thought  the  article 
contained  some  elements  of  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  was  concerning  the  Normal 
Schools  of  our  sister  State,  and  was  com- 
posed with  a  flavor  of  spice.  We  did  not 
at  the  time,  in  the  press  of  work,  notice 
a  sentence  that  might  be  construed  into  a 
reflection  upon  President  Wm.  P.  Phelps, 
of  the  Winona  Normal  School.  A  friend 
of  President  Phelps  soon  after  called  our 
attention  to  the  passage  in  question,  and 
we  at  once  determined  to  disavow  all 
editorial  endorsement  of  it,  to  express  re- 
gret at  its  publication,  and  to  indicate 
oar  sincere  respect  for  the  character  and 
educational  services  of  Prof.  Phelps. 
Bat  for  an  oversight,  our  intention  would 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  last  issue  of 

the  JOUBKAL. 

We  have  known  more  or  less  of  Presi- 
dent Phelps  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Indeed,  our  first  knowledge  of  him  goes 
back  thirty'  years,  when  we  were  a  mere 
boy  and  he  a  young  but  even  then  remark- 
ably successful  ''school-master."  We 
have  long  considered  him  one  of  the  few 
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great  educators  of  the  country.  His  bril- 
liant career  at  Trenton  proved  tliis.  We 
held  Minnesota  moat  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing his  services,  have,  from  what  we  have 
heard,  regarded  the  Normal  School  at 
Winona  second  to  non^  in  the  Union,  and 
hoped  that  our  neighbor  would  not  do 
herself  the  injury  of  driving  from  her 
borders,  by  a  suicidal  policy,  a  citizen 
whose  services  she  needs  and  of  whose 
reputation  she  ought  to  be  proud.  We 
are  glad  to  find  this  hope  realized,  and 
trust  that  the  educational  interests  of 
Minnesota  may  not  soon  be  again  imper- 
illed by  another  *'  Normal  School  War." 


Dunn  Co. — As  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  that  moves,  in  this  wide-awake 
county,  we  may  mention  that  90  teachers 
attended  the  Institute — a  very  large  rep- 
resentation for  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed—and of  these  two-thirds  subscrib- 
ed for  the  Journal  and  paid  in  advance. 
Good  for  Dunn ! 


U0CHB8TEB  Skminaby.— The  closing 
exercises  took  place  June  19,  being  the 
close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Principal,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gould, 
has  been  laboring  faithfully  to  keep  up 
one  of  the  few  schools  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  and  we  doubt  not  has  seen  good 
results  from  his  labors. 


Wood  Co. — Our  Institute  here  [Grand 
Rapids],  went  off  well,  and  was  a  success 
in  every  particular.  Thirty  teachers  were 
present,  and  I  was  ably  seconded  in  con- 
ducting the  exercises  by  G.  A.  Gaynor, 
Principal  of  the  City  School.  The  new 
city  superintendent,  under  the  present 
management,  is  Henry  Hayden. — C.  L. 
Powers,  Co,  8upt. 


Sauk  Co. — At  the  late  Spring  Institute, 
after  tendering  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Conductor  Salisbury,  to  the  State  and 
County  Superintendents  and  to  Mr. 
Earthman,  for  services  rendered,  the  fol- 
lowing were  also  adopted : 

Rendved,  That  we  feel  the  pressing  need 
of  more  schools  of  such  a  grade  and 
character  as  to  afford  to  us  and  others,  a 
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higher  culture  than  is  now  accessible  to 
us,  without  an  amount  of  trayel  and  ex- 
pense beyond  our  means  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  endorse  Supt.  Searing's  recom- 
mendation for  the  establishment  of  local 
secondary  schools. 

BMoLwdy  That  we  express  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  benefits  rendered  to  teachers 
by  Normal  Institutes,  and  hope  that  our 
county  will  be  favored  with  another,  next 
fall.   

THE  NORXAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  Schx)ol  commencements 
have  also  been  held.  There  were  fifteen 
graduates  at  Wliitewater  and  ten  at  Platte- 
ville.  Oshkosh  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
full  grown  fruit  of  a  graduating  class. 
Another  year  will  bring  to  her  this  dig- 
nity.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  she  has  not  as  yet  given  evidence  of 
works  that  *' justify  her  being."  The  size 
of  the  graduating  class  is  about  the  most 
imperfect  criterion  by  which  the  real 
work  and  success  of  a  school — especially 
a  western  school — can  be  judged.  Hath 
the  stately  palm  tree  no  other  utility  than 
In  the  fruit  that  ripens  ? 

We  visited  the  first  two  of  the  above 
schools  during  commencement  week.  It 
was  merely  a  huiTied  visit  of  an  afternoon 
and  evening  that  other  duties  allowed  us 
to  make  to  Whitewater.  We  looked  in  a 
few  moments  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  conducted  by  Prof.  Rockwood, 
spoke  our  own  piece  to  a  "  large  and  in- 
telligent  audience"  in  the  fine  Methodist 
Church,  met  the  graduates  aftenvards  at 
the  residence  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  amid 
such  *  circumstances '  as  strawberries  and 
Ice  cream,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
same  night' were  whirled  back  capital- 
ward. 

We  have  always  been  pleased  with 
Whitewater.  It  is  a  village  of  unlimited 
trees,  of  wide  streets,  of  tasteful  residences 
and  grounds.  So  far  as  our  personal  ob- 
servation has  extended  it  is  absolutely 
the  handsomest  village  in  Wisconsin.  It 
has  a  most  comfortable  and  home-like 
air.  When  we  are  full  of  riches  and 
shall  look  around  for  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  our  declining  years,  it  is  our  pres- 
ent feeling  that  we  shall  choose  White- 
water. 


With  the  graduating  class  we  were  fa- 
vorably impressed.  Its  members  appear- 
ed to  be  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
both  sense  and  earnestness,  likely  to  be 
a  credit  to  the  institution  and  useful  to 
society.  We  hope  they  may  emulate  the 
virtues  and  successes  of  their  predecessors. 
We  hear  the  former  graduates  of  the  school 
almost  uniformly  well  spoken  of.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  public 
schools  recently  informed  us  that  several 
of  them  are  teaching  in  that  city  with 
marked  satisfaction  to  these  concerned. 
A  grain  of  fact  like  this  is  perhaps  worth 
several  pounds  of  theory. 

The  visit  we  made  to  Platteville  was  our 
first  to  that  almost  venerable  seat  of  learn- 
ing,— if  anything  not  the  handicraft  of 
Nature  or  of  the  "  Mound -Builders  "  can 
be  called  venerable  in  our  young  State* 
Platteville  is  unfortunately  located  in  re- 
spect  to  rapid  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  rumble  of  the 
stage  coach  is  still  a  more  common  sound 
there  than  the  scream  of  the  locomotive. 
Neither  can  the  place  boast  of  beauty. 
It  boasts,  and  justly  boasts,  of  a  surround- 
ing country  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  ag- 
riculturally and  mineralogically ;  of  the 
generous  and  (good)  old-fa.shioned  hospi- 
tality of  its  citizens ;  of  the  remote  an- 
tiquity  of  its  own  founding  and  that  of 
its  school;  and  of  the  traditional  his- 
tory "  and  present  prosperty  of  the  Utter. 
We  liked  the  place  afUr  toe  got  tlttre.  The 
journey  was  one  of  much  tribulation, 
that  severely  tried  our  orthodox  training. 
We  had  at  more  than  one  point  on  the 
route  a  good  many*' pent  up  feelings." 
Had  time  permitted  we  should  certainly 
have  sought  surcease  of  them  in  both  a 
lecture  on  temperance  and  a  speech  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  circuses.  Not 
being  allowed  this  means  of  relief,  how- 
ever,  we  tried  to  keep  in  mind  our  early 
nurture  and  admonition,  and  especially 
the  dignity  of  the  State  which  we  in  a 
measure  represented. 

Our  very  first  impression  of  the  Platte- 
ville Normal  was  favorable.  We  obtained 
it  from  the  building.  That  has  an  honest 
and  substantial  look.   It*?  walls  of  solid 
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stone  seem  as  enduring  as  the  bills — fit  1 
type  of  that  solidity  of  character  which 
a  great  school  should  seek  to  impart. 

We  were  also  very  favorably  impressed 
by  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  the  stu. 
dents.  Their  deportment  was  admirable. 
These  Normal  Schools  have  achieved  a 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  discipline 
which  alone  renders  them  as  valuable  an 
objective  example  as  they  are  a  potent 
personal  influence  to  their  pupils.  They 
are  both  instructive  to  see  and  ennobling 
to  be  a  part  of.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  wise  and 
capable  men.  President  Charlton,  of 
Platteville,  appeared  to  us  a  man  singu- 
larly  fitted  to  preside  over  such  a  school. 
Clear,  fluent  and  terse  in  speech ;  modest, 
yet  self-possessed  in  manner;  genial  to 
win  regard,  yet  of  suflicient  promptness 
and  decision  to  enforce  respect  and  obe- 
dience; a  thoroughly  cultured  gentleman 
and  scholar,  of  broad  views  and  earnest 
devotion  to  his  work,  he  is  admirably 
qualified  to  organize,  direct  and  inspire 
those  under  his  control.  When  we  add 
that  he  is  fitly  supported  by  associates  of 
tried  ability  and  culture,  we  justify  our 
belief  that  Platteville  is,  in  respect  to  its 
advantages,  second  to  no  other  Normal 
School  now,  or  likely  soon  to  be,  in  the 
State.  Southwestern  Wisconsin  ought 
to,  and  doubtless  does,  appreciate  it.  Its 
pleasant  rooms  sliould  overflow  with 
eager  students.  It  should  be  a  large  pow- 
er in  that  quarter  of  the  commonwealth. 

Here  we  feel  impelled  to  utter  some 
words  of  criticism  upon  the  Normal 
Schools  in  general.  They  are  munifi* 
cently  constructed,  equipped,  and  sup- 
ported  by  the  State.  They  are  doing  a 
good  work.  They  are  a  blessing  to  the 
State.  But  they  are  not  doing  as  great 
and  useful  a  work  as  they  ongld  to  do. 
Their  scope  is  too  limited.  The  grand- 
eur of  their  work  ought  to  correspond  to 
the  grandeur  of  their  construction.  They 
should  impart  a  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tended culture.  They  should  meet  more 
fully  the  demands  of  the  sections  in 
which  they  are  located.  They  should  be 
put  in  relationship  to  the  University. 
Everything  that  justifies  the  work  they 


7Xou>  do,  would  justify  the  larger  and 
more  complete  work  they  o\ight  to  do. 
There  should  be  a  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course  of  study.  The  best 
interests  of  these  schools  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  general  cause  of  education 
in  the  State  demand  this. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation reports  that  the  plan  of  having 
Superintendents  of  Schools  has  every- 
where proved  successful,  and  urges  that 
it  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
The  report  gives  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  as  287,000;  average  attendance  in 
public  schools,  202,882,  or  70.67  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  There  are  5,305  public 
schools  of  the  State ;  1,023  male  teachers, 
with  an  average  salary  of  $03.65  per 
month;  7,421  female  teachers,  with  an 
average  salary  of  $34.14  per  month; 
2,516  pupils  imder  five  years  of  age  at- 
tend the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and 
23,905  pupils  over  the  age  of  fiiteen 
years.  There  are  194  high  schools  in 
the  Slate;  71  incorporated  academies, 
with  an  average  number  of  7,573  pupils ; 
and  402  unincorporated  academies  and 
private  schools,  with  an  average  of  14,- 
428  scholars.  In  30  cities  and  towns 
there  are  85  evening  schools,'  with  873 
teachers,  5,761  male  and  2,952  female  pu- 
pils, and  an  average  attendance  of  4,577. 
They  are  supported  at  an  expense  of  $52,- 
320.03. 


An  institution  is  to  be  founded  at  New- 
berryport,  Mass.,  for  teaching  modern 
languages.  One  building  will  be  devoted 
to  those  of  Europe,  another  to  those  of 
Asia  This  place  is  selected  possibly  be- 
cause it|  once  enlightened  men  by  means 
of  the  whale  fishery,  and  still  does  some- 
thing in  tliat  line.  Our  ambassadors  will 
do  well  to  fit  out  there,  both  with  lan- 
guage and  oil. 

That  is  unremitting  attention'^  said 
the  student  when  his  father  forgot  to  send 
him  money. 


What  is  pity?— Cheap  charity. 
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BOOK  NOTICESt  ETC. 

TiiK  Amateub  Actor,  a  Collection  of 
Plays  for  School  and  Home.   Bv  W.  H. 
Venable,  author  of  "A  School  History 
of  the  U.  S.,  etc.    Wilson,  Hinkle  k 
Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
This  collection  embraces  twenty-three 
dramatic  pieces,  mostly  from  standard 
authors,  and  thus  cultivating  good  taste. 
A  suitable  variety  is  presented,  ranging 
from  grave  to  gay,  but  mostly  humorous. 
The  pieces  are  such  a^  can  be  managed 
by  any  clever  company  of  young  persons, 
and  are  above  the  common  run  of  such 
things.   The  adaptations  to  the  stage  are 
properly  made,  and  tlie  directions,  as  to 
•costume,  stage,  scenery,  etc.,  are  full  and 
intelligible,  and  altogether  the  book  must 
prove  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our 
somewhat  scanty  collections  suited  to  the 
same  purpose.   It  is  a  fit  sequel  to  the 
School  Stage,"  by  the  same  author. 

The  Best  Ubadino.    lieviscd  Edition. 

G,  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York. 

This  is  a  verj-  convenient  and  reliable 
Manual  on  the  general  subject  of  books, 
containing  hints  on  the  selection  of 
books;  on  the  formation  of  libraries, 
public  and  private ;  on  courses  of  reading, 
etc.,  with  a  classified  bibliography  for 
easy  reference.'*  The  work  is  invaluable 
for  those  who  contemplate  ^purchasing 
books,  and  this  edition  contains  a  great 
deal  of  matter  not  embraced  in  the  first. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  is  hints  about 
reading. 

I.  CoLTON'R  New  Introductory  Geoa- 
BAPHY.   New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

II.  CoLTOK^s  Common  School  Geogro- 
PHY.  Same  publishers. 

These  two  books  just  cover  the  ground 
for  geographical  study  in  ,  common 
schools.  The  3econd  indeed  is  sufficient ; 
if  the  proper  oral  instruction  is  first 
given.  We  notice  a  number  of  excellen- 
cies in  these  books :  Clearness  and  brevity 
of  statement;  appo«ite  andAvell  executed 
illustrations;  clear  and  distinct  maps,  not 
crowded  with  details,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  study,  and  in  the  larger  book, 
very  complete  railroad  maps  of  the 
TJnited  States;  and  a  suflicient  plan  of 


map-drawing.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  books  is  in  keeping,  and  altogether 
the  series  can  be  recommended  as  well 
suited  to  our  common  schools. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  July,  contains 
"Left  Ashore"  (Illustrated,)  by  Harriet 
Prescoti  Sheppard ;  **  The  Mountains,  IV,** 
by  Porte  Crayon,  also  illustrated  and  full 
of  humor;  "Our  Nearest  Neighbor," 
(Second  Paper)  which  tells  entertainingly 
about  Mexico,  which  is  hardly  as  near  to 
most  of  us  as  Canada;  "My  Slain," 
(poetry);  " Marblehead,"  a  racy  sketch; 
"The  Living  Link,"  by  author  of  Dodge 
Club;"  Persephone,  a  fine  classical  bit, 
by  Com'r  Wm.  Gibson,  U.  S.  N.;  "The 
Net  Result  of  the  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commissioners;"  "A  Glimpse  of  '76;'* 
"  My  Mother  and  I,"  by  author  of  "  John 
Halifax;"  "One  of  Many;"  "John  and 
I;'*  "Falsehood  in  the  Daily  Press."  by 
Parton ;  "  My  Wife's  Editorial."  and  the 
usual  well  filled  Editorial  Departments. 
A  capital  number. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — The  July  num- 
ber begins  a  new  volume,  and  co'ntains : 
"A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  a  dell|[htful 
novel  by  W.  D.  Howells,  to  be  continued 
the  rest'of  the  year;  Bret  Harte*s  great 
Poem, "  For  the  King,"  (northern  Mexico, 
1640);  "A  Rebers  Recollections,"  by 
George  C.  Eggleston ;  "The  Ship  in  the 
Desert,"  Joaquin  Miller's  latest  and  best 
poem;  "Willie,"  another  of  P.  Deming's 
touching  Adirondack  tales;  "Journalism 
and  Journalists,"  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of 
the  Springfield  RepuUiean:  "Two  Europ- 
ean  Schools  of  Design,"— South  Kensing- 
ton and  Antwerp— a  valuable  paper  by 
W.  J.  Stillman;  "Scottish  Banking,"  a 
timely  article  by  Wm.  Wood;  "  A  Prodi- 
gal  in  Buskins,"  personal  adventures  of 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard ;  "  An  Earnest 
Sowing  of  Wild  Oats,"  a  most  interesting 
chapter  of  Robert  Dale  Owen's  autobiog- 
raphy ;  "  Katy's  Fortune,"  a  new  story  by 
Will  Wallace  Harney,  etc.  Recent  Liter- 
ature.  Art,  Education,  are  departments 
especially  well  filled  this  month. 

The  Republic,  for  June,  discusses  Sen- 
ator Windom^s  Report  on  Transportation, 
The  Sanborn  Contracts,  Michigan— The 
Lake  Superior  Mineral  Region,  Fashions 
in  Croaking,  Political  History  of  the  Last 
Decade,  Methods  of  Transacting  Official 
Business,  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office, 
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The  Imperative  Duty  of  the  Hour,  (Cor- 
respondence),  Carl  Schurz  Cnnferrinc 
Self-Government  upon  the  People*  Food- 
Fishes  and  Fisheries,  Theodore  Parker, 
The  Work  of  the  Portj'-Third  Congress, 
The  Signal  Service  and  its  Utilities, 
Changes  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
The  Postal  Telei^raph,  and  is  a  valuable 
number.  Published  by  the  Republic 
Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
$2.00  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Twelve  Lectukes  ok  the  History  of 
Pedagogy.  By  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M., 
author   of  "Kindergarten  Culture," 
"  Object  Teaching,"  etc.  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  &  C,  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
These  Lectures,  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Cincinnati  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, range  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
and  touch  judiciously  and  instructively 
the  salient  features  of  the  subject,  though 
of  course  briefly.  The  concluding  lectures 
on  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel,  and  as  a  "sum- 
ming up,"  are  especially  interesting,  and 
the  little  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  small  modicum  of  pedagogical  liter- 
ature in  the  English  tongue. 


An  Akt  Gallery. — If  you  are  in  Mil- 
waukee, don't  fail  to  see  a  fine  collection 
of  about  seventy-five  paintings,  and  some 
statuary,  (including  a  "  Venus  Entering 
the  Bath,"  by  Meade),  exhibited  under 
the  direction  of  B.  Frodsham,  Esq.,  at 
416,  Broadway.  The  picture,  "  Consola- 
tion," a  hospital  scene  of  the  late  civil 
war,  is  peculiarly  attractive,  and  a  fine 
work  of  art. 

A  Superb  Book  Store.— Teachers  and 
all  otheri  who  in  the  course  of  their  sum- 
mer Sittings  are  in  Chicago,  even  for  a 
single  day,  should  not  omit  to  visit  the 
model  Book  Store  of  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  117-119,  State  Street.  Not  only  will 
they  find  there  every  thing  to  satisfy  their 
wants,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  but  every 
thing  to  feast  their  eyes;  and  what  is  not 
least  acceptable,  gentlemanly  treatment. 
The  establishment  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  finest  and  most  complete  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Teachers  are  cordially 
invited  to  call. 


MA1>I80N,  WISCONSIN. 


This  iDsUtutloa  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

80LLCQC  or  AITS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Afiriculture,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
Military  Science.  „  ^^^0,^ 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  b  equivalent 
to  that  In  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Deportment.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

tH-FIUNMER  80IIIE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies -are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

UW  SSNOiL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  tlARTITATIVE  LAIORATaHY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ment^ of  Science. 
^  ^  UMARIE8. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVEXTY  THOUSASD  VOLUMES. 

TNE  8IRRERT  EXPERIU 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TIITIOR. 

The  institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

MADisoy,  June  4,  1874.  President, 
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[Ready  June  1st : 


MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  By  M.  E.  Thalheimkr,  formerly  teacher  of 
History  and  Composition  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute;  auihoT  of  Manual  of 
Ancient  History.  480  pp.  full  8  vo.  12  beautiAil  and  accurate  double-page  Maps 
Voluminous  Index.  Price  $2.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction  $1.67  per  copy ; 
specimen  copies  to  teachers  or  school  officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, $1.67  by  express,  or  $2.00  by  mail  post-paid. 

Tballieliiier'*  Ancient  History  is  the  same  as  t^e  IWedloeval  and  IHodtni 

nifttorf  •  The  two  volumeH  are  unifnrm  in  size  and  binding,  and  together  form  a  complete 
Hlsiory  of  the  World  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  Nation  characterizes  Thai- 
heimers  Ancient  History  as  **the  most  serviceable  work  of  its  kind  within  the  reach  of  our 
school"?.*' 

THE  AMATEUR  ACTOR;  A  Collection  of  Choice  Acting  Plays  for  Young  People. 
Edited  by  W.  II.  Venable,  author  of  T?ie  School  Stage.   Full  and  lucid  descrip- 
tions and  explanations  of  Stage  Management,  Costumes,  Scener}',  &c.,  &c.  Nu- 
merous elegant  Illustrations  by  Harry  Farny. 
Price  of  The  Amateur  Actor,  $1.50;  School  Stage,  $1.25. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Duffet,  Paris,  France;  Author  of  Popular  Method  of 
Learning  English. 

B17FFBT98  FRRKCH  IHBTBOD,  Part  i:  192  pp.  12nio.  Limp  Clotli.  $K 
BUFFBT'8  FREWCBI  IHETnOO,  Part  IIS  198  pp.  18ino.  I^lmp  Clot^.  ^. 

For  first  introduction  into  tchooU :  and  for  single  spsdnun  copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
for  examination  mith  a  view  to  Jtrst  introduction,  87c.  eash. 

TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY,  Delivered  btforethe  Cindn. 
ncUi  Teachers^  Association.  By  W.  N.  IIailman,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "KiTidergarten 
Culture.''   nmo.,  130  pp.   Cloth.  75c. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Designed  for  the 
Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citi- 
zenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.,  Preset  Marietta  College. 
LIBRARY  EDITIOIf  s-8  TO.  Hill  «lieep,  $8*00. 

BCBLOOIi  EDITIONS— 18  mo.  dotb.  $1.60.  Supplies  for  Jlrst  introdvctfon,  and 
specimen  copies  t4>  teachers  and  school  officers  for  examination  wiih  a  view  to  first  infrodvc* 
tion,  $1.07. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Complete  Descriptive 
Price-List  of  The  Eclectic  Educational  Series— (McQuffey's  Readers,  Ray's  Matliemat- 
ics,  White's  Arithmetics,  Harvey's  Grammars,  &c.,  Ac.)  Specimen  pages  of  the  Eclectic 
Geographies,  Venable's  History,  Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers,  and  Eclectic  Copy-Books, 
Hent  gratis  to  any  address.  Very  liberal  terms  on  any  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  first 
introduction. 

WILSOM.  HINKLE  A  CO..  Publishers. 

137  Walnut  St-eet,  CINCINNATI.    28  Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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PBEHIDENrS  ADDBE3S. 

Delivered  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
BY  B.  M.  REYNOLDS,  A.  M., 
At  Madison,  July  15th,  1874. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  tJie  Association : 
For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  President  of  this 
Association  to  make  an  annual  address 
on  matters  pertaining  to  our  educational 
affairs.  I  am,  as  well  as  you,  daily  en- 
gaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  our  com- 
mon profession,  vexed  with  all  its  trifling 
and  important  cares,  having  the  same 
anxious  trials  and  fears  that  harass  you, 
having  but  little  time  for  thought  and 
calm  meditation  with  all  the  multifarious 
work  of  the  school-room,  but  little  time 
for  extensive  and  varied  reading  and  pro- 
found Investigation,  and,  therefore  it  were 
as  fit  that  I  should  seek  Instruction  from 
you,  as  speak  to  you,  concerning  the  sub- 
jects that  have  a  vital  interest  for  us  all. 
True,  I  have  had  experience  through  years 
of  labor,  of  trial  and  anxious  effort  and 
endeavor,  but  experience  is  not  always 
conclusive  evidence  of  superiority  and 
of  progression,  and  may  not  in  every 
one's  case  illumine  the  pathway  yet  un. 
trodden. 

Experience  should  be  combined  with 
study,  with  obaervalion,  and  with  reflec- 
tion, in  order  that  one  may  speak  with 
authority.  Experience  should  make  one 
wise  and  cautious,  should  give  one  new 
views  of  his  work,  should  enable  him  the 


better  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  and 
strengthen  hU  hands  and  his  heart  tor 
the  task  before  him.  Experience  is  the 
best  of  teachers,  if  one  listen  to  her,  stern 
and  authoritative  instruction. 

Though  but  ill  qualified  by  experience, 
yet  I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  bet- 
ter answer  your  expectations  than  by 
speaking  on  some  points  of  our  educa- 
tional affairs  in  this  Slate.  In  passing,  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  past  has 
been  a  year  of  prosperity. 

The  light  which  Prof.  Pickard,  a  year 
ago  assured  us  was  breaking  in  our  east- 
ern horizon,  is  kindling  its  orient  beams 
with  greater  splendor,  promising  to  send 
beginant  rays  into  all  the  State.  Our  me- 
tropolitan city  has  appropriated  for  her 
public  schools  the  coming  year  |160,000, 
raised  the  salaries  of  many  of  her  teach- 
ers and  increased  the  salary  of  her  City 
Superintendent  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
has  taken  and  is  takihg  other  important 
steps  in  the  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  schools  that  promise  great 
advance.  To  that  rising  light,  let  us  cry 
all  hail ! 

The  Graded  schools  have  been  doing 
their  customary  good  work,  the  Normal 
schools  have  moved  in  line,  the  Institutes 
have  been  unusually  successful,  the  Acad- 
emies and  the  Colleges  have  been  thriving, 
and  the  University  has  suffered  no  loss, 
being  efficient  in  all  its  departments  f^om 
the  head  throughout.  The  School  Journal 
has  increased  its  circulation  and  useful- 
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ness.  Tlie  rural  districts  have  been  doing 
earnestly  their  part  of  the  work.  The 
fourth  Normal  school  building  is  under 
contract  and  in  about  a  year  will  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  students,  and  so  all 
along  the  line  there  have  been  successful 
operations,  while  men  are  seriously  con- 
templating new  fields  of  conquest,  new 
fields  of  glory. 

Men  are  discussing  our  higher  educa- 
tional wants,  and  are  trying  to  discover 
how  these  higher  educational  wants  can 
be  supplied,  and  though  all  may  not 
agree  as  to  the  manner  of  the  supply,  sure 
it  is  that  some  way  will  be  devised. 
bill  for  the  establ  ishment  of  County  Acacl- 
/  emies  passed  the  Assembly  at  the  last 
<.  session  of  the  Legislature-^a  very  signif- 
icant fact. 

From  this  brief  review  we  may  see  that 
the  year,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one. 

There  are  things,  however,  which  de- 
mand our  careful  attention.  The  super- 
vision of  schools  is  one  of  them.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  from  time  to 
time  by  this  body,  but  no  well  defined 
plan  has  been  unanimously  agreed  upon, 
while  the  County  Superintendcy  holds 
its  position  by  a  feeble  tenure.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  controversy 
that  where  there  is  the  most  efficient  su- 
pervision, the  schools  furnish  the  most 
satisfactory  results  and  are  conducted 
with  the  greatest  economy.  The  result 
is  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  Bet- 
ter classification  is  secured,  each  grade 
having  its  own  distinctive  work,  better 
methods  of  teaching  are  adopted,  time 
and  teaching  force  are  economized,  bet- 
ter teachers  are  employed,  and  the  whole 
school  economy  is  greatly  improved. 
The  supervisor  should,  however,  be  a 
man  of  energy,  of  persistence,  of  tact, 
thoroughly  versed  in  didactics,  school 
systems,  school  architecture,  sanitary 
measures  and  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  organization  and  the  management  of 
schools.  He  should  be  clothed  witli  suf- 
ficient power  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
his  subordinates. 
Whether  we  have  supervisors  with  the 


qualific^itions  named,  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

Some  are  farmers,  some  clergymen, 
some  lawyers,  some  physicians,  some 
politicians,  some  teachers,  who  have  had 
indifferent  success  as  such,  and  some  are 
teachers  of  marked  success  and  adorn 
their  calling,  laying  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dations capable  of  sustaining  a  noble 
superstructure.  Whether  we  should  have 
a  town  or  a  county  system  of  supervisioi^' 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  should 
be  thoroughly  and.  carefully  canvassed 
in  the  light  of  theory,  of  observation,  and 
of  experience,  to  the  end  that  some  way 
may  be  found  whereby  our  schools  may 
have  more  thorough  supervision  than 
they  now  receive. 

Another  subject  which  will  occupy 
your  care  at  the  present  meeting,  is  that  ' 
of  intermediate  schools.  A  link  is  want- 
ing in  our  educational  system  which  can 
be  supplied  only  by  schools  intermediate 
to  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges. 
This  link  wanting,  the  existing  grades 
are  now  required  to  do  work  not  properly 
in  their  sphere.    The  Normal  Schools 
cannot  meet  this  want.   The  city  High 
Schools,  as  now  organised,  can  meet 
scarcely  more  than  the  wants  of  the 
cities,  but  by  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion their  sphere  of  usefulness  might,, 
perhaps,  be  greatly  enlarged.   The  New' 
England  Academy  cannot  supply  onr 
wants.  The  New  England  Academy  was ; 
a  private  denominational  school,  having 
in  view  classical  instruction  principally. 
They  are  all  dying  out  and  giving  place 
to  High  Schools,  except  such  as  have  an  - 
ample  supply  of  funds.  These  Interme- 
diate Schools  must  be  established  on  a 
popular  basis,  so  as  to  be  Common  School* 
No  others  will  be  successftil.  Their  curi 
riculum  of  study  must  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community.  The 
New  England  Academies  grew  out  of  the 
educational  wants  of  the  time  in  which 
they  sprung  up,  but  they  are  yielding  to 
advancing  ideas. 

New  England  is  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  community,  Wisconsin  is 
an  agricultural  State,  and  hence  the  cur- 
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riculum  that  might  suit  lliem  might  not 
in  all  respects  suit  us.  While  we  may 
derive  many  good  suggestions  from  New 
England  in  reference  to  school  economy, 
still  our  educational  arrangements  must 
be  adapted  to  our  special  case.  We  must 
educate  our  own  teachers,  our  own  arti- 
sans, and  our  own  business  and  profes- 
sional  men.  To  this  end  these  schools 
must  be  organized,  and  in  arranging  their 
plan  of  study  we  must  remember  that  all 
who  attend  on  them  are  not  to  be  poets 
and  philosophers,  all  are  not  to  be  schol- 
ars, all  are  not  to  be  statesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men,  but  are  to  be  engaged  in 
every  department  of  manual  as  well  as 
intellectual  labor.  I  hope  tlie  discussion 
will  take  a  wide  range  and  be  such  as 
shall  enlighten  our  people  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  discuss 
the  Normal  Schools  and  the  University. 
They  are  doing  a  good  work  and  will  ad- 
just themselves  to  their  distinctive  spheres 
of  labor  in  due  time.  And  here  I  am  led 
to  speak  on  a  subject  that  has  forced  itself 
from  time  to  time  on  my  attention.  I 
refer  to  the  restless  impatience  of  our 
western  people  for  immediate  and  tangi- 
ble results.       «. , 

If  mind  were  something  as  easily  shaped 
as  wood  and  stone,  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
justified  in  our  impatience.  But  institu- 
tions are  of  slow  growth.  Civilization 
advances  slowly,  sometimes  making  ap- 
parently rapid  strides,  and  then  receding 
with  quick  rebound.  When  will  this  re- 
bound come  with  us  in  our  educational 
matters  ?  We  must  make  slow  but  sure 
progress,  fortifying  every  position  won, 
not  moving  more  rapidly  than  the  people 
follow.  Wisconsin  is  scarce  fifty  years 
old,  while  New  England  is  two  himdred 
and  fifty.  Our  people  has  been  largely 
migratory,  and  is  not  homogeneous ;  in 
New  England  it  is  stationary  and  homo- 
geneous. New  England  institutions  can- 
not be  transplanted  to  our  State  intact — 
no  more  can  German  and  Norwegian 
institutions.  Institutions  of  our  own 
must  be  established  by  ourselves  suited 
to  our  society  and  wants,  and  they  will 
be  slow  in  their  growth  and  cannot  be 


forced.  The  difficulty  with  our  Univer- 
sity was  the  legitimate  result  of  this 
forcing,  endeavoring  to  transplant  a  full 
fledged  New  England  College  or  German 
University  to  Wisconsin,  a  State  yet  in 
its  infancy.  The  result  was  an  inevitable 
failure,  and  the  men  engaged  in  that  en- 
terprise wera  held  responsible  for  what 
was  absolutely  beyond  their  control. 

Our  New  England  fathers  did  not  and 
could  not  transplant  English  institutions 
to  New  England  shores  in  all  their  full- 
ness and  perfection.  Thoso  early  fathers 
had  a  long  contest  with  unreclaimed  na- 
ture and  uncivilized  man,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  their  founding  had  a  long  and 
severe  struggle  for  life.  With  some  of 
their  educational  institutions,  that  strug- 
gle is  not  yet  ended,  while  others  are  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
joy  and  gratitude  with  us,  that  with  our 
people,  made  up  of  so  many  nationalities, 
we  have  made  the  progress  we  have. 
Greater  obstacles  meet  us  than  met  the 
New  England  fathers  in  some  respects. 
They  all  had  the  same  national  spirit,  had 
been  reared  under  the  same  national  in- 
fluences.  Not  so  with  us.  We  have  a 
population  from  many  different  States  of 
the  Union,  from  Canada,  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  Scandinavia, 
and  nearly  every  European  State,  all  hav- 
ing their  local  and  national  prejudices^ 
national  thought  and  national  spirit,  and 
all  this  to  b3  brought  into  one  harmoni- 
ous  body  politic.  It  would  be  strange 
Indeed  if  they  would  all  at  once  act  har- 
moniously upon  a  given  policy,  and, 
therefore,  out  of  this  heterofpeneous  mass 
must  rise  new  institutions  suited  to  our 
time  and  our  people.  These  institutions 
will  not  and  should  not  be,  of  mush-room 
growth. 

When  our  Colleges  and  the  University 
have  a  large  and  influential  body  of 
Alumni,  they  will  become  strong,  and 
when  they  become  strong  and  send  out 
an  influence  corresponding  to  their 
strength,  the  Normal,  High  and  Primary 
schools  will  feel  that  influence  for  good, 
for  they  are  the  streams,  of  which  the 
Colleges  and  the  University  are  the  per- 
ennial fountains. 
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This  impiitience  which  we  witness  oa 
all  hands  leads  to  rash  measures,  produces 
weakness,  retards  our  progress  and  is  li- 
able to  destroy.  It  leads  to  a  want  of 
confidence  and  frankness  between  boards 
and  teachers,  to  a  distrust  of  much  of  the 
leaching  force  with  which  we  cannot  at 
present  dispense.  This  material  we  must 
use,  bidding  every  man  God-speed,  dis- 
paraging no  man's  work  that  he  is  per- 
forming to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
from  conscientous  convictions  of  duty. 
We  should  be  charitable  in  our  judg- 
ments, encouraging  in  our  words,  always 
extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
our  colaborers,  and  always  jealous  of  the 
rights,  the  prerogatives  and  the  dignity 
of  our  profession.  Out  of  this  impa- 
tience rise  in  great  measure,  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers  which  we  witness  in 
all  our  cities  and  villages  from  year  to 
year  and  from  term  to  term.  "Were  the 
Professors  in  our  Colleges,  east  and  west, 
held  to  the  same  strict  accountability  as 
the  teachers  in  our  graded  schools  and 
their  usefulness  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  scholarship  of  their  pupils,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fill  the  chairs  with 
respectable  men.  The  broad  results  of  a 
man's  usefulness  cannot  be  expressed  in 
percentages.  Sometimes  a  man  who  ob- 
tains low  percentages,  may  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  character  in  his  pupils  that 
will  stand  the  w^ear  and  tear  of  active 
life,  that  will  withstand  every  temptation, 
engage  in  no  salary  grab  or  Credit  Mo- 
biliers,  that  may  swear  to  one's  own  dis- 
advantage and  yet  not  change. 

So,  too,  a  man  who  secures  high  per- 
centages and  stern  discipline  may  be  the 
man  who  is  working  the  moral  ruin  of 
his  pupils.  Character  is  as  important  as 
learning,  integrity,  as  distinguished  in. 
tellcctnal  attainments.  E7ery  man  and 
woman  loves  "Washington  not  for  his 
splendid  talents,  for  they  were  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Burr  and  Hamilton,  but  for 
his  sublime  moral  courage,  his  unyield- 
ing Integrity  and  his  disinterested  and 
self-sacrificing  patriotism.  A  man's  un- 
conscious influence  on  his  pupils  in  form- 
ing their  characters  cannot  be  expressed 
in  percentages. 
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The  universal  breaking  up  cf  the  rela-^ 
tion  between  boards  and  teachers  at  the  . 
end  of  the  yar  and  in  some  places  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  is  a  most  pernicious 
custom.  Thereby  the  efficiency  of  our  . 
teachers  is  weakened,  I  really  believe, . 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Time  ■ 
will  not  allow  me  to  point  out  all  the  ; 
consequential  evils.  Every  teacher  is  in 
a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  his 
courage  is  dampened,  his  ardor  cooled, 
he  is  robbed  of  his  manliness  and  inde-  ^ 
pendence,  his  honest  convictions  are  sti- 
fled, and  he  is  divested  of  his  efficiency 
as  an  educator.    The  whole  thing  i^ 
wrong,  viewed  in  whatever  light  you 
please,  and  I  call  upon  every  teacher  in 
the  State  to  protest  against  it  as  unworthy 
the  high  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called. 
Until  this  is  corrected  we  are  not  a  pro- 
fession, we  are  hirelings.  And  that  I  may  \ 
not  be  misunderstood  I  wish  to  say  here 
that  I  mean  these  remarks  as  no  reflection 
on  Boards  of  Education.   It  is  no  more 
their  fault  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  com- 
munity.   Our  Boards  of  Education  are 
edtilled  to  our  lasting  gratitude  for  the 
immense  amount  of  useful  labor  they 
have  done  in  the  northwest  in  behalf  of, 
common  schools,  in   building   school  | 
houses,  securing  sites,  procuring  means 
of  illustration,  employing  teachers,  adopt- 
ing text-books,  watching  over  the  school?, 
settling  difficulties  between  teachers  and! 
patrons,  and  enforcing  discipline,  and, 
this,  too,  without  compensation,  without 
thanks,  amid  fault-finding,  unjust  criti-| 
cism  as  well  as  charges  of  dishonesty 
and  incompetency.   These  boards,  I  re- 
p3al,  are  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  our  people,  and  far  be  it  from  me, 
here  on  this  public  occasion,  to  detract 
one  iota  from  their  just  claims  to  consid- 
eration, while  I  condemn  a  custom  that 
is  no  less  a  disgrace  than  it  is  an  injury 
to  our  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  for  discussion ' 
whether  public  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained, but  what  is  tlie  true  function  of 
the  several  grades,  and  what  shall  be  their 
economy?  How  shall  the  educational j 
fabric  be  adjusted  so  that  there  shall  be^' 
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•  harmony  among  all  the  parts  and  each 
perform  its  true  function?  How  shall 
i  the  antagonism  between  the  private  insti- 
■  tutions  and  the  public  schools  be  remov- 
ed so  that  all  may  work  for  a  common 
end  without  conflict?  These  are  ques- 
tions pressing  for  consideration. 

There  is  a  danger  to  which  we  are  lia- 
ble and  into  which  we  shall  run  in  our 
hot  haste  unless  we  exercise  care.  There 
is  a  danger  that  higher  and  technical  ed- 
ucation  may  be  ifiade  too  cheap  and 
thereby  become  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  Man  by  nature  is  physically 
lazy,  and  so  he  struggles  with  an  effort 
worthy  of  a  glorious  cause,  to  avoid  man- 
ual labor,  and  there  is  thcrefv)re  a  general 
rush  for  the  intellectual  fields  of  labor, 
and  the  State  by  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers tind  removing  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  higher  education,  fos- 
ters and  encourages  this  effort  to  avoid 
manual  labor. 

Most  of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  em- 
inence and  left  their  impress  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  age  and  country,  have 
been  men  who  from  early  childhood,  con- 
tended with  poverty,  "made  their  way 
through  the  crowd  tliat  closed  up  against 
them,  over  the  rich  and  proud  that  with 
armed  heel  would  crush  them,  baffled 
poverty  and  want,  and  finally  stood  up  in 
the  serene  majesty  of  the  soul  acknowl- 
edged chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  race — 
noblemen,  with  the  patent  of  their  nobil- 
ity written  not  on  parchment,  but  with 
God*s  own  hand  on  their  hearts."  They 
were  not  dandled  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
nor  carried  to  their  proud  eminence  on 
flowry  beds  of  ease.  They  are  glorious 
examples.  I  seriously  question  the  pol- 
icy  by  which  the  State  breaks  down  the 
natural  resistances  that  must  be  overcome 
in  order  to  obtain  higher  and  technical 
education.  She  may  spread  the  table 
with  viands  rare,  but  let  the  student  pay 
for  what  he  receives.  I  know  I  am  tread- 
ing on  delicate  ground,  but  such  are  my 
convictions. 

f  In  proportion  as  the  higher  education 
s  is  made  cheap  and  easy,  in  the  same  pro- 
r  portion  it  will  become  degraded,  and  all 
Mhe  fields  of  intellectual  labor  will  be 
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filled  with  men  ot  third  and  fourth  rate^^ 
ability,  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood/ 
and  consequently  not  obtaining  it  byi 
honorable  means.   It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  inquire  how  much  of  our  modern 
corruption  grows  out  of  our  cheap  edu- 
cation. And  it  is  an  interesting  question, 
too,  whether  education  should  be  accu- 
mulated as  in  Germany  or  disseminated 
as  in  America.  We  claim  the  latter  as  a 
self-evident  truth.   The  tendency  of  our 
age  and  country  is  a  leveling  tendency 
but  the  trouble  is  we  level  by  lopping  off 
all  heads  that  rise  above  the  general  av- 
erage as  well  as  by  raising  those  that  are 
below.   There  is  a  proposition  to  make  i 
tuition  free  in  the  University.    I  hope  / 
before  that  step  is  taken  there  may  be  a ' 
calm  discussion  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  step.   We  must  avoid  wild 
extremes  even  in  education.   I  have  no 
sympathy  with  communism  nor  with  any- 
thing bordering  upon  it.  And  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  there  may  not  be  such  ' 
a  thing  as  communism  in  matters  of/ 
higher  education. 

Since  we  last  met  in  convention  a  great 
void  has  been  made  in  our  profession  by 
the  death  of  the  great  teacher  of  modern 
times.  Perhaps  no  man  since  Bacon  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science  and  knowledge  among  men  as 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  "  it  would  be  a  strange 
neglect  of  a  beautiful  and  approved  cus- 
tom'* if  this  association  **  should  give  no 
formal  expression  to  her  grief  in  the 
common  sorrow  nor  find  one  affectionate 
and  grateful  leaf  to  set  in  the  garland 
with  which  the  scientific  world  has  bound 
the  brow  of  its  child— the  mightiest  de- 
parted." What  enthusiasm  he  inspired, 
what  conceptions  he  formed,  what  fields 
of  thought  and  investigation  he  opened 
to  our  admiring  eyes,  and  in  the  full 
meridian  of  his  glory  and  the  plenitude 
of  his  power  he  Avas  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  labor,  and  in  cur  hearts  sorrow 
and  "  exultation  are  contending  for  mas- 
tery as  in  the  bosom  of  the  desolated  pa- 
rent whose  grief  >vould  not  hinder  him 
from  exclaiming,  *  I  w-ould  exchange  my 
dead  son  for  any  living  one  of  Christen- 
dom.' "   Yep,  '*  this  sun  of  science  is  set, 
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but  there  will  ever  remain  in  his  sky,  the 
sunset  glory  of  his  undying  fame." 

I  come  now  to  the  sutlclest  part  of  the 
task  you  have  assigned  me.   Death  is  no 
\  respecter  of  persons.   He  approaches  the 
abode  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the 
j  poor  with  the  same  unrelenting  power, 
}  bringing  the  same  imperious  message, 
j  During  the  year  he  has  laid  his  icy  hand 
I  on  one  of  our  number,  the  efficient  and 
1  honored  Principal  of  the  Oshkosh  High 
I  School,  Prof.  Arthur  Everett,  who  was 
!  suddenly  summoned  in  the  midst  of  his 
\  labor,  in  the  dawn  of  an  early  manhood. 
To  know  Mr.  Everett  was  to  love  him,  to 
«ee  his  devotion  and  earnestness  was  to 
I  honor  him.   Mr.  Agassiz  we  mourn  for 
his  "more  distant  and  more  genera!  titles 
to  fame  and  remembrance,"  but  of  Mr. 
Everett,  we  come  his  cherishing  broth- 
ers, "  to  own  a  closer  tie,  to  indulge  a  re- 
anembrance  more  fond,"  for  he  was  our 
immediate  and  beloved  colaborer.  Side 
by  side  we  have  labored,  sympathizing 
with  each  oilier  and  taking  sweet  council 
together.   How  much  will  he  be  missed 
in  that  home  where  he  was  the  aftection- 
Ate  husband  and  father,  by  his  confiding 
pupils,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  com- 
munit}'  of  which  he  was  an  honored 
member,  by  his  immediate  fellow  teach- 
«r3  and  in  our  educational  gatherings, 
.  "where  his  form  seems  ever  to  stand  and 
his  tones  to  linger."  Thus  we,  too,  must 
•one  by  one  be  carried  to  our  final  resting 
place,  "passing  away,  passing  away,  like 
the  pride  of  the  Mave"  passing  from 
mortal  view  to  take  on  immortality. 

But  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  an 
unreasonable  length  and  trespassing  on 
your  patience.  There  are  many  things 
of  which  it  would  be  proper  to  speak  on 
an  occasion  like  this.  I  might  speak  of 
the  past  and  the  present  usefulness  of  this 
body  of  teachers.  I  might  read  off  a 
Jong  catalogue  of  names  that  have  been 
enrolled  in  our  records  during  the?  last 
twenty-one  years,  which  are  names  of 
l>ride,  not  to  us  alone  bur  t  >  all  who  work 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  I  will 
not  read  off  the  inventory  of  our  jewel.s. 
Some  are  still  laboring  in  the  good  caus.* 
in  this  and  other  States,  .so:uc  have  gone 


into  other  departments  of  toil,  and  some 
have  closed  their  labors  on  earth  and  laid 
them  down  in  their  last  sleep  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

In  this  annual  gathering  may  we  gaiu 
new  inspiration,  new  and  Ijfaer  views  of 
the  teacher's  profession,  renew  our  assur- 
ances of  sympathy  and  regard  for  one 
another,  and  by  these  exercises  be  enabled 
to  return  to  our  several  fields  of  labor 
with  increased  devotion,  and  better  pre- 
pared for  the  service  io  which  our  lives 
have  been  consecrated. 

Prep.vration  in  Vacation.— The  trav- 
els  and  recreations  of  vacation  should 
not  wholly  shut  the  duties  of  the  future 
out  of  mind.  The  faithful  teacher  will 
take  pleasure,  even  in  periods  of  rest,  in 
gathering  material  for  class-room  use,  and 
in  devising  plans  for  professional  im- 
provement. The  opportunities  of  travel 
and  visiting  will  furnish  many  facts  and 
principles  that  may  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion of  school  lessons;  and  all  should  be 
carefully  treasured  in  notebooks  and 
memory.  The  experience  of  the  last 
year  has,  very  likely,  indicated  branches 
of  study  or  methods  of  instruction  in 
which  the  teacher  is  weak;  and  the  cool 
mornings  of  many  summer  days  may 
profitably  be  given  to  a  review  of  these 
matters,  and  to  general  reading  of  popu- 
lar science;  history,  travels,  and  other 
literature  not  remotely  related  to  our 
work.  A  single  dollar  to  "T/t^  Tribune, 
New  York  City,"  will  bring  back,  in  a 
huge  package  of  the  famous  Tribnrus  Ex- 
tras, enough  good  reading  of  the  freshest 
and  best  scientific  lectures,  etc.,  for  the 
whole  summer.  Some  excellent  work 
may  also  be  done,  by  way  of  review  of 
all  common-school  branches,  upon  the 
lists  of  questions  prescribed  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  an:l  which  arc 
easily  procurable  from  th^  County  Super- 
intendents or  in  educational  magazines 
and  reports.  Teachers  who  need  nothing 
in  review  may  well  break  ground  in  some 
n?w  study,  which  shall  prepare  them  for 
promotion  by  and  by.  Of  course,  att«nd- 
j  ance  upon  j^uch  professional  conventions 
I  and  instil utt's  as  are  within  reach  will  not 
1  be  j:eglcvtev'..— .l/!fli<///^  Teacher. 
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ARK  TBE  XOBX.iL  SCHOOLS  LOCAL] 
BY  PROF.  A.  SALISBURY,  WHITEWATER. 

It  is  often  charged  against  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  that  they  are  local 
in  their  influences,  of  service  only  to  the 
territory  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
so  the  means  of  an  unfair  or  partial  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  funds.  This  state- 
ment is  so  often  made  and  repeated  by 
those  whose  general  intelligence  gives 
weight  to  their  sayings,  that  it  seems 
really  needful  that  a  few  facts  be  placed 
within  their  reach.  Indeed,  in  all  our 
discussions  of  educational  policy,  there 
is  nothing  so  much  needed  as  proven 
facts  on  which  to  ground  our  arguments 
and  opinions;  and  it  is  not  often  that  the 
facts  are  so  accessible  and  undeniable  as 
in  the  present  instance. 

Assuming  that  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School  is  not  exceptional,  but  that  what 
is  true  of  it  is  true  of  the  others  in  about 
the  same  degree,  I  will  give  a  few  statis- 
tics derived  from  a  careful  examination 
of  its  records. 

This  school  has  now  been  in  operation 
six  years,  with  an  aggregate  of  770  dif- 
ferent  pupils  and  an  average  annual  en- 
rollment of  210  pupils  belonging  sti'ictly 
to  the  Normal  department. 

Whitewater  is  so  located  that  a  circle 
drawn  about  it  as  a  center  with  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles,  would  include  nearly 
the  whole  of  Walworth,  Rock,  and  Jeffer- 
son  counties,  with  half  of  Waukesha  and 
a  corner  of  Dane;  with  such  towns  as 
Janesville,  Stoughton,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Lake  Mills,  Watertown,  Oconomowoc, 
Eagle,  Palmyra,  Elkhorn,  Geneva,  Dela- 
van,  and  Clinton  within  the  circle. 

What  share  of  the  school's  membership 
ought  to  come  from  outside  the  region 
described  ? 

During  the  first  year  of  the  school's 
existence,  53  out  of  172  pupils,  or  about 
34  per  cent,  came  from  b'jyond  the  limits 
designated. 

In  the  years  since,  the  proportion  of 
pupils  from  a  distancs  has  slowly  but 
steadily  increased  up  to  the  year  just 
closed,  the  average  for  the  whole  six  years 
being  just  40  per  cent  of  pupils  living 


outside  this  circle  with  a  50  mile  diam- 
eter in  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of 
the  State;  while  but  24  per  cent  have 
Whitewater  as  their  post-oflice,  many  of 
these  living  from  five  to  ten  miles  away. 

During  the  past  year,  25  counties  have 
been  represented,  including  such  distant 
ones  as  Crawford,  La  Crosse,  Pierce,  and 
Marathon;  while  eight  pupils  come  from 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  proportion  of 
academic  pupils  from  abroad  is  also  con- 
siderable. 

Of  the  51  graduates  of  the  school,  but 
81  resided  within  the  25  mile  limit,  the 
proportion  being  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  general  membership. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  quite 
as  important  as  the  residence  of  pupils. 
The  office  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  not 
to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth 
of  the  State,  but  to  provide  teachers  for 
its  schools;  and  they  are  to  be  adjudged 
local  or  general  in  their  influences  ac- 
cording to  the  distribution  of  the  teach- 
ers that  they  send  forth.  Let  us  apply 
this  test. 

Of  the  36  graduates  of  the  Whitewater 
school  previous  to  the  late  commence- 
ment, three,  fgr  various  reasons,  have  not 
been  teaching  during  the  past  year,  eight 
have  taught  in  this  part  of  the  S'.ate,  while 
twenty-five  have  taught  in  places  at  a  dis- 
tance and  wi  lely  separated. 

Of  the  15  just  graduated,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  will  teach  in  places  from  50  to 
200  miles  away.  The  same  general  dis- 
tribution of  workers  is  to  be  seen  among 
the  undergraduates,  especially  those  who 
have  passed  over  the  first  half  of  the 
course  of  study. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  that  the  other  Normal 
Schools  can  make  as  good,  or  perhaps 
even  a  better  showing  in  these  directions. 
If  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Normal  Schools  are  local  ? 

But  (heir  influence  does  not  end  even 
here.  If  not  yet  the  strong  fortresses, 
they  are  at  least  the  conspicuous  look-out 
stations  of  our  educational  field ;  and  the 
influence  they  exert,  upon  the  standards 
and  methods  of  instruction,  is  by  no 
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means  confined  to  their  own  membership. 
The  atmosphere  which  they  greatly  help 
to  create  is  as  regardless  of  boundaries 
as  the  aii:  of  heaven. 


QUESTIONS  AS  TO  NOBHAL  SCHOOLS. 
BY  A  TEACHER. 

Will  the  people  listen  to  a  few  words 
concerning  Normal  Schools— Schools 
should  be  their  names,  not  Universities. 
A  new  one  is  to  open  at  Carbondale,  111., 
in  September.  The  truly  noble  building 
there  will,  it  is  announced,  be  dedicated 
on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  with  appro- 
priate  ceremonies,  addresses  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  others.  What  shall  be  its 
course  of  study  and  its  methods?  This 
is  a  question  to  interest  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of 
the  school  alone.  Shall  it  bs  simply  a 
rival  of  all  the  village  and  city  high 
schools  and  academies  of  the  State,  or  a 
real,  aspiring  Normaland  training  school, 
with  a  distinct  and  clearly  defined  pur- 
pose ?  Shall  it  be  a  repetition  or  copy,  a 
little  improved,  perhaps,  of  such  schools 
as  are  scattered  all  over  the  land  with 
teachers  a  trifle  better,  and  better  paid 
and  provided  with  means  for  carrying  on 
their  work  in  a  better  manner,  or  shall  it 
enter  a  field  as  yet  mostly  unoccupied, 
and  make  for  itself  a  place  and  a  prov- 
ince somewhat  new,  but  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation ?  The  nation  has  thus  far  seemed 
to  assume  that  these  schools  ought  to  en- 
ter the  lists  as  competitors  for  patronage 
against  all  the  other  schools,  and  even 
the  colleges  and  universities,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  State.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
fault  of  the  existing  Normals  that  they 
are  such.  Most  of  their  conductors  have 
protested,  very  feebly  sometimes,  against 
this  tendency  and  demand.  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  it  can  be  successfully  re- 
sisted and  a  better  end  be  sought  and  at- 
tained ? 

This  question  is  not  meant  to  suggest  a 
suspicion  of  the  motives  or  wisdom  of 
'  these  men,  nor  a  condemnation  of  their 
methods  for  the  past,  nor  yet  a  criticism 


on  their  management  of  their  respective 
schools.  By  no  means.  They  had  a  new 
path  to  mark,  and  it  is  not  strange,  if,  in 
the  haste  of  public  expectation,  they  did 
not,  the  first  time,  strike  the  best  route. 
A  new  continent  of  educational  work  was 
to  be  discovered,  conquered  and  cultiva- 
ted ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  honesty 
and  wisdom  that  they  made  so  few  mis- 
takes. They  had  a  new  method  to  popu- 
larize, and  they  have  done  noble  pioneer 
labor,  and  should  be  honored  accord- 
ingly. 

The  question,  however,  recurs,  cannot 
better  work  be  done  by  another  method, 
one  diverse  from  that  in  other  schools? 
Cannot  Normal  Schools  act  as  stimulators 
to  elevate  all  other  schools,  particularly 
and  directly  the  lower  ones  V  Abstractly 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  them — one 
to  do  the  work  of  our  high  schools  and 
a  little  more,  rather  more  thoroughly, 
and  looking  towards  a  different  applica- 
tion of  the  results — the  other  to  do  more 
and  differently,  not  to  meddle  with  the 
high-school  work  at  all,  or  only  to  exam- 
ine and  test  it,  to  polish  and  idealize  it. 
If  they  take  the  first  course,  will  they  not 
withdraw  many  of  the  best  pupils  from 
the  high  schools,  and  thus,  in  fact,  actu- 
ally depress  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  by  tempting  Immature  minds  to  come 
to  their  halls,  will  they  not  damage  their 
own  students  and  degrade  their  own 
work?  If  they  pursue  the  other  plan, 
will  they  not  unconsciously  compel  the 
high  schools  to  adopt  better  methods  and 
to  retain  their  pupils  longer,  and  at  the 
same  time  infuse  into  their  own  scholars 
a  greater  ambition  to  study  further  and 
longer,  and  with  still  better  advantages 
and  higher  enthusiasm? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  reconsider  and 
ask  if  a  time  has  not  come  to  arrange  our 
Normals  on-a  higUer  plane  ?  For  instance, 
put  up  the  standard  of  admissions  as  high 
as  the  ordinary  high  school  carries  its 
pupils ;  let  this  include  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Grammar,  (including  Etymology), 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry and  History jWith  something  of  Latin, 
English  Literature  and  Natural  Science. 
After  the  scholar  is  admitted  to  the  Nor- 
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mal  school,  let  these  studies  all  be  review- 
ed with  special  reference  to  some  original 
or  personal  observations,  but  more  spec- 
ially and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  their  methods, 
both  of  investigation  and  communica- 
tion. Then  let  the  further  course  be 
made  to  iaclude  all  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences,  with  Mensuration, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Politics, 
along  with  Music,  Gymnastics  and  some 
Art  study  and  Drawing.  This  may  be 
called  a  large  course ;  but  is  it  too  large 
for.  a  teacher?  And  can  our  Normal 
Schools  maintain  respect  if  they  are  con- 
tent to  do  less  than  this  ?  If  they  are  to 
furnish  teachers  for  the  high  schools— 
the  best  of  them— they  must  teach  not 
less  than  what  has  been  named.  Why 
may  they  not  allow  the  common  schools 
to  do  the  elementary  drill,  and  themselves 
choose  the  higher  range  and  scope,  and 
thus  elevate  all  below  them  ?  Since  lan- 
guage is  so  much  used  in  teaching,  and 
since  our  English  tongue  contains  so 
many  words  from  Latin,  why  should  not 
a  Normal  -demand  the  study  of  Latin  as  a 
necessity  ? 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  public 
opinion  will  not  tolerate  so  large  a  course. 
But  can  it  not  be  educated  to  demand  no 
less  ?  Again  Normals  have  not  facilities 
for  all  this  high  work.  Can  not  they  be 
endowed  and  provided  with  the  means  ? 
Students  will  not  remain  long  enough  ? 
Will  not  a  few  do  so ;  and  would  not  five 
who  shall  go  through  such  a  course,  be 
really  worth  more  to  our  system  of  public 
education  than  twenty  who  will  not  ?  Has 
not  a  time  come,  we  repeat,  just  as  our 
State  is  to  open  a  new  Normal,  to  con- 
sider these  questions  again  ?  and  perhaps 
to  settle  them  on  a  higher  basis  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible  in  any  Normal 
in  the  past  'i—IUiiwis  Schoolmaster, 


A  Pretty  Scientific  Trick. — The 
following  is  endorsed  by  Prof.  Young,  of 
Dartmouth  College;  it  will  afibrd,  per- 
haps, an  occasional  hour's  amusement 
around  the  evening  lamp,  and  stimulate 
scientific  research  among  the  young  folks : 
Wet  a  thick  piece  of  wrapping  paper  or 
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half  a  sheet  of  heavy  foolscap  paper;  dry 
it  thoroughly  over  the  register,  or  on  top 
of  the  stove ;  while  warm  lay  it  down 
upon  a  varnished  table  or  dry  woolen 
cloth,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of 
India  rubber.  It  will  become  electrified^ 
and  if  tossed  against  the  wall  or  the  look- 
ing glass,  will  adhere  for  a  long  time. 
Tear  some  tissue  paper  into  bits  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  electrified  in  the  way  described  will 
attract  them  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 
Set  a  japanned  tea-tray  (the  varnish  must 
be  in  good  order,  not  worn  off  much  or 
cracked)  upon  three  dry  goblets;  lay  into 
the  tray  the  electrified  paper,  touching 
the  tray  you  will  get  a  smart  little  spark ; 
lift  the  tray  again  you  will  get  another 
spark,  but  of  the  opposite  kind  of  elec- 
tricity; replace  the  paper,  and  you  get 
another,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  tray 
and  paper  form,  in  fact,  a  very  neat  and 
effective  electrophorous  with  which  can 
be  performed  many  of  the  experiments 
described  in  the  text  books. 

The  Educational  Sins  are  seven,  to-wit  r 
1.  Placing  faulty  copies  on  the  blackboard 
for  children  to  follow;  2.  Allowing  ex- 
pressionless reading  to  pass  uncorrected ; 
3.  Overlooking  the  firstact  of  disobedi  ^nce 
in  a  child;  4.  Neglecting  the  art  of  com- 
putation in  the  lower  grades;  5.  Allowing 
children  to  be  slow  In  giving  answers  in 
tables ;  6.  Detaining  children  after  school 
hours;  7.  Failing  to  close  a  recitation 
when  the  time  for  closing  it  arrives 
These  educational  sins  are  all  mortal^ 
that  is,  they  kill  the  soul  of  instruction 
and  deserve  condemnation. — Chu  Tedcher^ 

Enoagikq  Manners. — There  are  a 
thousand  engaging  ways,  which  every 
person  may  put  on,  without  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  either  affected  or  foppish^ 
The  sweet  smile,  the  quiet,  cordial  bow,, 
the  earnest  movement,  in  addressing  a 
friend,  or  more  especially  a  stranger,wha 
may  be  recommended  to  us,  the  graceful 
attention  which  is  captivating  when 
united  with  self-possession;  these  will 
insure  us  the  good  regards  of  all.  There- 
is  a  certain  softness  of  manner  which 
should  be  cultivated,  and  which,  in  either 
man  or  woman,  adds  a  charm  that  is  even 
more  irresistible  than  beauty. 
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SYXXETBICAL  DEVELOPHEXT. 

BY  3IISS  JENNIE  FIELD,  MADISON. 

"We  live  only  as  we  grow.-  We  live 
rightly  only  as  we  grow  regularly.  We 
live  fully  only  as  our  whole  nature  is  de- 
veloped and  rounded  into  symmetry. 
^*  The  tree  that  has  ceased  to  add  an  annu- 
bX  ring  to  its  girth  every  year  has  begun 
to  decay."  The  mind  that  has  ceased  to 
add  to  its  knowledge  and  to  enhance  its 
power  has  begun  to  fail.  The  soul  that 
lias  ceased  to  look  upward  to  God,  ceased 
lo  press  forward  toward  the  ideal  lifi.%  has 
lost  its  purity  and  its  power  and  sinks 
down  to  the  low  plane  of  the  earthly  life. 
The  nations  that  are  in  vigorous  life  to- 
^lay,  that  have  good  governments,  that 
enjoy  commercial  and  financial  prosper- 
ity, educational  privileges  and  religious 
freedom,  are  the  nations  that  are  growing ; 
they  are  striving  after  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, the  development  of  latent  powers 
yet  to  be  matured.  Growth—steady,  con- 
tinuous growth— is  the  condition  of  all 
living. 

In  man,  a  spiritual  being,  the  process 
of  unfolding  and  perfecting  is  most 
marked.  His  nature  developing  normally 
moves  outward  in  ever-widening  circles ; 
the  growing  faculties  are  lengthening 
radii  which  diverging  from  the  central 
fioul  reach  out  into  the  boundless  universe 
of  truth  and  excellence,  whence  the  treas- 
ures gleaned  are  borne  inward  along 
these  now  converging  lines — the  souVs 
Avenues  of  communication — to  enrich  and 
beautify  the  real  life. 

All  living  organisms  have  their  pecu- 
liar  laws  of  growth  and  the  highest  per- 
fection of  each  is  secured  by  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  law  of  its  nature.  Man's 
free  moral  nature  does  not  release  him 
from  the  necessity  of  obedience — obedi- 
ence not  alone  to  natural  law  but  to  that 
higher,  more  imperative  law  implanted 
in  his  moral  constitution;  and  his  high- 
est perfection  is  obtained  through  the 
closest  conformity  to  the  pbn  of  his 
being,  which  involves  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  his  powers.  This 
symmetrical  growth  is  secured  only  by 
•the  systematic,  persistent  exercise  oLevery 


faculty  under  the  restraining,  guiding  in- 
fluence of  the  reason.  Education  with 
us  means  little  more  than  the  training  of 
the  intellect,  and  that  but  partially,  being 
mainly  the  discipline  of  the  memory  and 
the  judgment.  Theodore  Parker  some> 
where  says  that  in  ximerica  every  one 
gets  a  mouthful  of  education  but  scarcely 
any  one  a  full  meal.  Culture,  the  train- 
ing and  finishing  of  the  whole  man,  is 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  healthy, 
well-balanced  character*  The  foundation 
for  a  noble  life  is  laid  broad  and  complete 
in  our  mental  con^ititution ;  it  remains 
only  to  rear  wisely  the  superstructure. 

We  are  encumbered  with  no  superfluous 
members.  Nature  has  nicely  adjusted 
and  carefully  balanced  the  parts;  it  is 
only  by  undue  expansion  in  certain  di- 
rections and  undue  contraction  in  others 
that  the  original  symmetry  is  destroyed. 
The  proper  equipoise  being  thus  disturb- 
ed further  growth  only  increases  the  dis- 
tortion. The  man  becomes  warped  and 
one-sided,  a  .very  caricature  of  manhood.  / 
The  natural  result  of  abnormal  growth  by 
sedulous  devotion  to  a  single  line  of 
thought  is  exemplified  in  men  of  one 
idea,  those  greatest  bores  of  society — 
radicals  and  enthusiasts  of  little  learning 
and  no  discretion,  whose  advocacy  of 
any  cause  is  enough  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute. 

If  one  finds  peculiar  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  a  certain  facultj',  or  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  some  particular  em- 
ployment, this  may  be  taken  as  a  hint  of 
the  pursuit  in  life  he  may  profitably  fol- 
low. *'  His  talent  is  his  calling."  But 
the  man  is  more  than  his  work,  his  pow- 
ers more  than  mere  instruments  of  his 
labor,  and  no  mechanism  can  so  employ 
the  hands,  no  investigation  so  exercise 
the  brain,  no  philanthropy  so  stir  the 
heart  as  to  call  out  the  full  vigor  and  en- 
ergy of  the  life.  The  man  who  is  master 
of  only  one  occupation,  like  a  body  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  has  but  a  single 
point  of  support,  and,  if  this  give  way, 
he  falls ;  he  is  indeed  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  who  has  wide  adapta- 
tions is  able  to  control  circumstances  and 
I  even  turns  to  his  advantage  the  reverses 
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of  fortune.  While  the  inaa  alive  to  his 
own  interests  will  seek  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  proficiency  in  bis  business,  be 
will  not,  to  gain  tliis  proficiency,  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  his  whole  nature.  He  will 
not  narrow  bis  life  to  the  details  of  his 
toil  and  bound  his  vision  by  the  walls  of 
bis  workshop,  but  rather  making  bis 
work  the  starting  point  of  his  effort  be 
will  push  outward  along  many  lines  im- 
•  pelled  by  the  increasing  activit}'  of  bis 
spiritual  nature. 

\  The  fact  that  woman  is  peculiarly  adapt- 

ed to  household  duties  and  home  enjoy- 
ments does  not  limit  the  extent  of  her 
culture  or  the  range  of  her  influence.  It 
is  an  indication  of  her  office ;  it  fixes  the 
center  of  the  circle  within  which  lie  lier 
duties,  but  no  finger  may  trace  the  cir- 
cumference which  can  only  be  determin- 
ed by  the  innate  power  of  the  soul.  It  is 
time  the  half  trutji  expressed  in  the  trite 
saying  that  woman's  domain  is  home, 
were  supplemented  by  that  other  equally 
f  true  statement  that  her  domain  extends 
as  much  further  as  she  can  reach. 

"We  want  no  mere  specialists,  of  whom 
it  takes  at  least  nine,  as  of  tailors,  to 
make  a  man;  persons  .who  live  each  in 
bis  narrow  cell,  occupied  with  bis  limit- 
ed work  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
motives  and  aims  of  bis  nearest  neigh- 
bor. Man  is  not,  like  a  machine,  to  grind 
out  a  single  product,  or,  like  a  bird,  to 
utter  a  single  song,  but  cultivating  his 
whole  nature  he  will  employ  his  energies 
in  many  noble  works  and  speak  his 
thoughts  in  varied  and  expressive  lan- 

'  guage. 

There  is  more  in  every  life  than  it  has 
yet  lived ;  it  waits  for  culture  to  transform 
the  bidden  and  possible  into  the  visible 
and  actual.  No  one  thinks  himself  to  be 
fully  understood,  is  not  willing  to  be 
measured  by  what  be  has  done  or  been. 
He  believes  that  he  can  reach  still  higher, 
that  he  holds  in  reserve  powers  yet  to  be 
exercised.  There  is  a  longing  in  the 
beart  of  man  for  greater  fullness  of  life, 
for  a  range  of  vision  and  a  power  of  ac- 
tion not  yet  enjoyed.  This  want  can  only 
be  met  by  a  broad  Christian  culture  which 
not  only  expands  the  mind  but  links  the 


spirit  with  the  Infinite,  and  secures  that 
soul  symmetry  in  which  the  will  main- 
tains a  strict  and  righteous  government, 
preserving  a  just  relation  between  the 
parts  and  subordinating  the  physical  na- 
ture to  the  spiritual.  The  life  then  grow- 
ing uniformly  enjoys  a  state  of  healthy, 
free  activity  and  steadily  advances  toward 
the  ever-receding  ideal  which  becomes 
more  desirable  as  the  real  approaches  it. 

True  culture  shuts  the  door  against  vice 
by  preoccupying  the  mind  with  noble 
thoughts  and  by  giving  the  opportunity 
for  stimulating  and  elevating  recreation. 
To  secure  recreation  there  must  be  some 
change  from  accustomed  toil.  To  the 
narrow-minded  the  only  diversion  is 
found  in  some  low,  perhaps  debasing, 
pastime. 

It  is  matter  of  frequent  comment  that 
great  artists,  poets,  and  in  fact  most  gen- 
niuses,  have  been  men  of  singularly  im- 
moral character.  Now  the  genius  is  a 
one-sided  man.  He  secures  his  eminence 
by  the  predominance  of  one  faculty  over 
all  oihers.  His  greatness  in  one  particu- 
lar is  balanced  by  a  corresponding  little- 
ness  in  other  respects.  The  work  of  the 
artist  is  ennobling,  but  devoting  himself 
solely  to  art  he  fails  of  that  complete  and 
harmonious  culture  in  which  he  might 
find  at  once  diversion  and  profit;  so  for 
amusement  be  descends  to  the  gratifica. 
tion  of  merely  animal  appetites,  winning 
fame  at  the  sacrifice  of  virtue.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  art  and  vice,  but  that  the  artist 
has  allowed  bis  oesthetic  tastes  to  over- 
power bis  moral  intentions. 

Generous  culture  conduces  to  liberality 
and  charity.  He  who  sees  a  little  truth 
clings  to  it  tenaciously  insisting  that  he 
has  all.  He  who  grasps  a  great  truth  is 
prepared  to  believe  that  yet  more  may  be 
gained  by  a  stronger  band ;  he  establishes 
no  fixed  bases,  but  rather  moving  points; 
No  large-brained  man  was  ever  a  bigot; 
no  large-hearted  man  was  ever  a  tyrant. 
Only  littleness  is  illiberal;  greatness  is 
truly  catholic.  It  should  not  be  occasion 
for  lament  that  the  age  of  martyrdom  is 
past.  That  was  only  possible  in  a  slate 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  darkness. 
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Faith  is  not  weaker,  religion  has  not  a 
slighter  hold  to-day  than  in  former  times, 
but  education  is  more  general  and  light 
is  more  widely  diffused.  Men  will  rather 
live  now  to  advocate  great  truths  than 
die  to  maintain  dogmatic  statements. 
Thorough  culture  tends  to  social  har- 
mony by  wearing  off  the  sharp  corners 
of  angular  natures  and  by  broadening  the 
sympathies  of  men. 

Culture  opens  new  fields  of  enjoyment 
and  contributes  to  human  happiness.  It 
brings  one  into  sympathy  with  nature, 
makes  him  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of 
forest,  lake  and  sky,  enables  him  to  pen- 
etrate beneath  the  surface  and  discover 
the  operation  of  hidden  forces  and  the 
nice  adaptations  of  means  to  ends.  The 
world  grows  wider  and  fairer  as  the  vis- 
ion broadens.  Only  the  truly  cultured 
man  is  able  to  "  look  up  through  nature 
to  nature's  God.'*  He  views  phenomena 
with  an  appreciative  eye  seeing  perfect 
unity  of  design  amid  endless  variety  of 
form,  and  discerns  in  the  opening  of  a 
bud  or  in  the  circling  of  worlds  an  ex- 
pression of  infinite  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence. 

When  culture  shall  become  broad  and 
universal  there  will  be  ho  mental  dwarfs 
or  moral  pigmies,  but  human  nature  will 
be  exalted  to  a  sublimity  rarely  seen  in 
its  greatest  heroes.  Impressions  will  not 
then  be  sent  back  unheeded  by  any  part 
of  the  nature  like  echoes  revoiced  by  the 
unconscious  hills,  but  his  eye  being 
trained  to  see  the  beauties  and  his  ear  to 
catch  the  harmonies  of  nature  his  soul 
will  find  a  charm  in  her  loveliness  and 
inspiration  in  all  her  music.  Innumer- 
able voices  will  speak  to  him  from  with- 
out  and  within  more  full  of  meaning 
than  the  messages  whispered  by  the  oaks 
of  Dodona  or  the  prophecies  of  Delphic 
oracles.  As  dwellers  in  some  narrow 
valley  climb  the  mountain  heights  to 
breathe  the  free  air  and  catch  a  view  of 
some  enchanting  landscape,  so  we  hem- 
med in  by  ignorance  and  vice  need  to 
mount  to  the  hill-tops  of  knowledge  and 
purity  in  whose  sweet  atmosphere  we 
may  enjoy  the  delights  that  flow  from 
true  and   generous  culture  and  f.om 


whose  serene  heights  we  may  catch  s 
glimps2  of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator. 


JEithetlc  Edmtion  of  Children  in  CovMOn 
Schools. 


The  education  of  our  children  in  the 
past  has  been  very  partial  and  contracted. 
Large  sections  of  their  nature  have  been 
neglected  in  our  educational  system.  The 
intellect  alone  has  received  any  systemat- 
ic exercise;  but  even  that  has  been  very 
one-sided,  appealing  too  much  to  the 
merely  acquisitive  powers  and  too  little  to 
the  perceptive  and  reflective.  The  moral 
faculties  have  not  besn  systematically 
educated,  and  the  physical  have  been  en- 
tirely ignored.  The  wide  range  of  pow- 
ers that  form  or  have  relation  to  the 
jfcsthetic  part  of  our  nature  has  bsen  quite 
forgotten.  But  there  are  pleasing  signs 
of  late,  that  our  ideas  of  what  education 
is  begin  to  broaden.  We  are  slowly  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  true  education  is 
the  systematic  culture  of  the  whole  of 
the  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  we  begin 
to  train  where  formerly  we  despised. 
Our  intellectual  education  becomes  wider, 
systematic  moral  training  draws  atten- 
tion, and  physical  exercises  are  being  in- 
troduced into  our  schools.  But  very  lit- 
tle has  yet  been  done  towards  the  train- 
ing of  Taste.  Our  teachers  have  scarcely 
thought  of  their  duty  and^their  privilege 
in  this  important  and  pleasant  field,  and 
our  schools  have  very  little  aesthetic  sur- 
roundings, and  less  of  systematic  aesthetic 
training. 

This  neglect  has  told  grievously  upon 
the  nation.  We  are  a  rude  people,  and 
we  greatly  pride  ourselves  upon  our  rude- 
ness. We  have  mistaken  roughness  and 
abruptness  for  energy  and  honesty.  We 
have  reckcmed  art  as  artifice,  and,  with 
our  great  uncultured  vigour,  we  have 
despised  the  sweeter  elements  01  charac- 
ter, that  would  have  adorned  our  strength. 
Thus  we  seem  to  our  more  cultivated 
neighbors  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  taste, 
and  we  receive  their  pity,  if  not  their 
contempt,  and  we  deserve  it.  Our  best 
society,  as  confess3d  by  our  greatest 
writers,  is  wanting  in  the  culture,  sweet- 
ness, and  £r.ice  that  are  seen  ia  other 
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nations,  and  the  mass  of  our  people  are 
jude,  boorish,  and  still  largely  savage  in 
speech  and  behavior.  Our  better  man- 
ners are  more  the  imperfect  imitation  of 
those  of  foreign  society,  th^n  the  sponta- 
neous outcome  of  inner  culture  based  on 
thorough  DBsthetic  education.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  try  to  redeem  our  disgrace 
And  recover  our  loss  in  this  the  sweetest 
part  of  human  nature ;  and  we  are  mak- 
ing  some  efforts  to  do  this.  Taste  begins 
to  grow  amongst  our  people,  though  it  is 
as  yet  a  puny  plant  and  hardly  natural- 
ised ;  art  begins  to  flourish  more  vigor} 
ously  and  take  deeper  root  in  our  colder 
•clime ;  our  manners  begin  to  ameliorate ; 
^d  our  Government  recognises  it  as  a 
national  duty  to  foster  art  training  in  our 
ischools. 

But  our  efforts  must  be  more  systematic 
to  have  aay  prospect  of  success,  and  we 
must  commence  them  earlier  in  life.  We 
must  begin  with  our  schools.  We  must 
«et  ourselves  systematically  to  train  the 
taste  of  our  children.  Our  schoolmasters 
have  a  most  important  national  function 
to  perform,  if  they  waken  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  power  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  class  in  the  community  that 
could  achieve  what  our  teachera  could 
achieve,  towards  training  the  national 
taste  and  elevating  the  aesthetic  culture 
of  the  next  generation,  if  they  were  to 
fiet  themselves  to  the  great  and  delightful 
task.  For  it  is  with  the  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible minds  of  the  young,  who  are  to 
become  our  future  citizens,  that  we  must 
deal  in  this  work  of  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness, if  we  are  to  inspire  our  people  with 
esthetic  life.  It  is  here  that  our  mission 
lies— our  common  schools  must  be 
schools  of  aesthetic  culture.  There  \%  no 
•doubt  that,  by  means  of  our  schools 
4Bsthetica]ly  adorned,  our  schoolmasters 
aesthetically  educated,  and  our  children 
«sthetically  trained,  a  national  reforma- 
tion in  taste  could  be  achieved.  If  this 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  can  only  be  effect- 
ively done  by  means  of  our  scholastic 
machinery.  The  national  heart  of  our 
future  aesthetic  culture  beats  in  our 
schoolrooms;  and  we  must  vitalise  its 
action,  and  enrich  and  purify  the  blood 


that  flows  thence,  if  we  wish  to  strength- 
en and  purify  the  national  life.  It  is  be- 
cause I  have  a  thorough  conviction  that 
our  best  and  most  effective  field  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  lies  in  our  schools, 
that  I  would  seek  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  their  great  possibili- 
ties  in  this  important  and  neglected  field. 

But  this  matter  of  aesthetic  training  has 
a  more  direct  bearing  on  our  schools  and 
schoolmasters.  It  is  a  great  element  in 
their  happiness.  In  no  element  of  school 
life  is  there  such  variety  as  in  this  of 
aesthetic  influence.  In  some  schools, 
there  is  a  sweet  attractiveness,  a  delight- 
ful air,  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  move 
and  work— an  air  ai  impalpable  as  the 
air  of  heaven,  but,  at  all  times,  as  full  of 
brightness  and  life  as  a  sunny  day  in  sum- 
mer. In  other  schools,  there  exists  an 
unhappy  atmosphere,  and  a  cold,  depres- 
sing, irritating,  hardening  influence  per- 
vades the  room  and  all  that  is  done  in  it, 
as  if  a  chill  east  wind  were  blowing 
through  the  heart.  And  there  are  all 
grades  of  difference  between  schools  in 
this  respect,  from  the  brightest  and  sweet-  • 
est,  to  the  dreariest  and  worst.  The 
greatest  cause  of  this  difference  in  school 
tone  and  atmosphere  is  a  moral  one ;  but 
one  undoubted  cause  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  aesthetic  Influences. 

It  is  to  some  of  the  means  of  aesthetic 
training  that  I  would  now  seek  to  direct 
the  attention  of  teachers.  It  is  because  I 
have  felt  the  delight  or  the  depression  of 
their  presence  or  absence,  that  I  would 
wish  every  school  to  be  pervaded  by 
something  of  their  light  and  sweetness; 
and  it  is  the  conviction  daily  forced  upon 
me  in  moving  about  amongst  schools, 
that  every  one  of  them  might  have  more 
of  this  happy  air  pervading  them,  that 
has  induced  me  to  advocate  the  subject. 
The  work  of  schoolmaster  is,  beyond 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  trying  and  most 
laborious  in  the  world.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  surrounded  and  pervaded,  as 
much  as  it  can  be,  with  higher  and 
brighter  vitalising  elements,  that  will 
lighten  its  drudgery  and  illuminate  its 
toil.  I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have 
seen  achdeved  in  this  way,  and  from  more 
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that  cor.ld  be  achieved,  that  every  school- 
room  in  the  caiintry  might  be  made  as 
pleasant  as  our  homes,  and  thus  become 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  our  children,  and 
a  bright  memory  to  them  in  after  years. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  educa- 
tion  to  do  something  towards  making  our 
less  fortunate  schools  as  sweet  as  the  best, 
and  all  our  schools  sweeter,  brighter,  and 
happier  than  they  are;  and  I  now  seek  to 
make  some  contribution  towards  this  end, 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

In  what  I  shall  say  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  practical  as  possible.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment  and  fine 
talking,  but  of  practical  effort,  of  work 
to  be  done.  I  shall  enter  into  more  or 
less  detail— detail  that  may  be  reckoned 
by  some  finical  and  excessive;  but  I 
would  remind  all  such  that,  in  this. sub- 
ject of  training  in  taste,  detail  is  every, 
thing,  and  that,  without  severest  attention 
to  the  smallest  details,  true  and  correct 
taste  cannot  exist,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  perfect  cleanliness  without  minute 
attention  to  every  part  of  the  body.  I  am 
certain  to  give  expression  to  many  things 
regarding  which  there  will  be  differences 
of  opinion ;  but  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
wish  merely  to  rouse  thought  on  this  neg- 
lected part  of  education,  and  I  desire 
every  man  to  take  his  own  best  way  to 
the  same  good  end— the  training  of  our 
children  systematically  and  successfully 
to  a  love  and  practice  of  the  beautiful 
that  will  be  second  only  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  the  good  and  the  true. 

.Esthetic  Education  is  both  Passive  and 
Active.  The  Passive  or  Insensible  edu- 
cation  of  Taste  is  received  unconsciously 
from  the  surroundings  of  the  children, 
the  persons  and  things  amidst  which  they 
move.  The  Active  education  of  taste  is 
given  by  the  teacher,  through  special  in- 
struction and  training  specifically  de- 
signed for  this  end.  Of  these  two  kinds 
of  (Esthetic  education  I  proceed  to  speak. 

I. — THE  PASSIVE  OR  INSENSIBLE  EDUCA- 
TION OP  TASTE. 

The  Passive  education  will  be  received 
chiefly  in  three  ways:— (1)  From  the 
schoolroom  itself;  (2)  from  the  persons 


that  form  the  school;  and  (3)  from  the 
teaching. 

I.— Insensible  Influence  of  the  Schod- 
room  on  Taste, 

(1).  The  School  Premises.  These  should 
breathe  as  much  as  possible  of  sesUietic 
influence.  The  situation  of  the  school 
should  be  open  and  cheerful,  and  should 
command,  as  far  as  possible,  a  pleasant, 
if  not  wide  and  beautiful,  prospect.  It 
certainly  should  always  di  this  ia  the 
country.  The  school  buildings  should  1 
have,  i.i  every  case,  somo  architectural  1 
merit.  I  hope  our  new  buildings  in 
Scotland  will  help  to  redeem  the  reproach 
of  the  past  in  this  respect.  The  play- 
ground should  be  ample,  and  well  drain- 
ed and  graveled,  with  no  unseemly  irreg- 
ularities or  pools  on  its  surface.  It  should 
be  enclosed  with  a  neat  wall  and  railing, 
and  a  more  or  less  ornamental  gate. 
There  should  b3  a  garden  round  to  the 
school  walls,  at  least,  bright  with  the 
presence  of  many  flowers,  kept  with  lov-  > 
ing  care  by  the  teacher  and  the  children, 
and  exhibiting  some  of  the  finer  effects;'; 
of  artistic  gardening.  Trees  and  plants'! 
should  be  trained  up  the  walls,  which 
should  be  radiant  ivith  the  hues  of  the 
rose,  and  the  honeysuckle,  and  their  com- 
panions. Standard  trees  would  surround 
the  playground  with  fine  effect ;  and  one 
would  like  to  see — what  is  sometimes 
seen  at  our  village  schools — some  of  our 
greater  forest  trees,  as  the  tall  elm  and 
the  oak,  throwing  their  grand,  umbra- 
geous protection  over  every  8choolroom.j 
The  offices  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
hidden  from  view,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
ground,  and  not  obtruded  on  the  eye,  as 
they  too  often  are;  and  they  might  be 
still  more  shaded  from  sight  by  well  dis- 
posed shrubbery. 

Every  school  should  have  a  commodi- 
ous entrance-room — for  it  should  be  a 
room,  and  not  a  miserable  little  lobby,  as 
it  so  often  is  even  where  it  exists.  This 
room  should  contain  sufficient  space  for 
the  hat  and  cloak  of  every  child,  who 
should  have  his  own  peg,  properly  num- 
bered. Each  class  should  have  its  own 
portion  of  the  wall.  These  pegs,  should 
be  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
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other,  and  should  not  be  above  each  other, 
as  that  prevents  cloaks  and  other  articles 
being  properly  hnng.  None  of  these 
things  should  be  carried  into  the  school- 
room. There  should  also  be  provided  a 
mat  to  wipe  the  feet,  a  grating  for  snow 
and  mud,  a  scraper  for  dirty  roads,  and  a 
stand  for  umbrellas.  Without  these,  no 
schoolroom  can  be  kept  clean,  tidy,  and 
healthy.  There  should  also  be,  in  con- 
nection with  this  entrance-room,  but  in  a 
separate  department  off  it,  lavatories  and 
drink ing-places,  with  all  requirements, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance.  These  lavatories  are  import- 
ant  parts  of  school  accommodation,  and 
necessary  auxilaries  in  preaching  "the 
gospel  of  soap" — a  primary  element  in 
the  training  of  taste. — Wm.  Jolly,  Inspec- 
tor of  SchooUy  Scotland^  in  tJie  ScJioolmaster, 

Twenty-three  States  now  have  coun- 
ty or  district  supervision.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Indiana  says :  **  Every 
successful  state  has  been  led  by  necessity 
to  adopt  it."  Maine  says:  "This  sys- 
tem, it  is  believed,  has  added  25  per  cent, 
to  the  value  of  the  school  work."  The 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association  says ;  "  The  education  of  the 
children  of  the  State  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. If  a  corporation  had  11,396  work- 
shops would  not  every  one  be  looked 
after  by  a  man  who  understood  the  busi- 
ness ?  What  is  true  of  workshops  ought 
to  be  true  of  schools.  The  community 
has  a  deep  interest  in  the  kind  of  work 
turned  out  by  our  10,000  teachers.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  by  a  proper  su- 
pervision, the  standard  for  teachers  can 
be  raised.  If  the  eflSciency  of  our 
schools  could  be  doubled  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  adding  $8,907,036  to  our 
revenue.'* 


LEABNIlfO  TO  TEACH. 

They  had  been  talking  of  the  presump- 
tion of  those  who  undertake  to  teach 
without  learning  how  to  do  it,  and  of  the 
folly  and  wrong  of  employing  them.  "  It 
is  about  time,"  said  he,  "  that  we  were 
rid  of  the  notion  that  teaching  is  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  which  people  can  do 
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without  knowing  how.  A  farmer,"  he 
continued,  "  would  Jiardly  employ  a  hand 
who  did  not  at  least,  clium  to  understand 
the  business.  A  young^  woman  wha 
should  set  herself  up  for  a  dress-maker 
simply  because  she  could  use  scissors  and 
needle,  and  had  seen  dresses  cut  and  made 
for  herself,  would  be  pitied  or  laughed  at. 
Yet  persons  ask  to  be  employed  as  t^adx- 
ers  who  do  not  profess  ever  to  have  de- 
voted a  day  to  specific  preparation  for 
teaching.  They  have  been  taught  as  pu- 
pils and  have  some  knowledge  of  school 
studies;  but  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
teaching  they  know  nothing. 

"Extravagant  economy"  is  what  one 
rightly  calls  "  the  employment  of  such 
teachers  even  at  a  <!heap  rate;  for  the 
waste  of  one  dollar  is  extravagance, 
though  the  wise  investment  of  three  or 
ten  dollars  might  be  prudence.  The 
money  paid  to  a  worthless  teacher  is 
wasted,  but  in  comparison  with  the  los» 
of  time  which  such  a  teacher's  presence 
in  a  school  imposes  on  the  pupils,  the 
pecuniary  loss  is  trivial  and  unworthy  of 
notice.  For  if  material  riches  be  dissi- 
pated, subsequent  accumulations  can  sup- 
ply their  place.  A  depleted  treasury  can 
be  filled  again,  but  wasted  youth  is  gone 
forever.  Life's  early  years  are  priceless, 
and  if  their  wealth  of  opportunity  is  lost 
there  is  ho  recovery.  Then  there  is  the 
formation  of  bad  habits  of  tliought,  ac- 
tion, and  feeling,  which  almost  inevitably 
accompanies  the  waste  of  time  in  school." 

"  But  how,"  asked  she,  **  can  one  learn 
to  teach  ?" 

"  As  one  learns  anything  else,"  he  re- 
plied, "  by  study  and  observation.'* 

"  But  is  it  possible,"  she  persisted,  "  to 
learn  how  to  teach  except  by  experience  ? 
Must  it  not  be  learned  from  actual  praC' 
tice  in  the  school-room  ?" 

"Doubtless,"  said  he,  "experience  i» 
essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
work,  just  as  in  law  or  medicine  the 
knowledge  gained  by  study  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  practice  in  courts  and  sick 
rooms. 

If  one,  whose  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  study  alone,  is  apt  to  pedantic 
and  unpractical,  one  who,  without  study 
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of  theory,  depends  on  experience,  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  imperial  and  quack- 
ish,  or  at  least  to  show  a  knowledge  of 
his  business  that  is  disprortionate,  un- 
symmetrical,. or  superficial. 

Those  who  by  practice  have  become 
good  teachers  would  have  become  such 
sooner  and  would  have  reached  a  higher 
standard  if  knowledge  of  theory  had 
preceded  attempts  at  practice;  while 
many  who  depend  on  practice  alone 
never  learn  some  things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  furnishing  of  the  best  teacher. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  rudiments  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, and  especially  to  understand  the 
laws  of  health  and  physical  culture,  the 
order  and  means  of  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect,  the  nature  and 
the  training  of  conscience  and  will.  He 
should  know  the  legal  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  teachers  and  something  of  the 
history  of  education. 

The  theory  and  science  of  education 
can,  of  course,  be  mastered  as  any  other 
theory  or  science  is  by  study,  and  hardly 
in  any  other  way. 

In  addition  to  this  theory  very  much 
can  be  learned  of  the  art  of  school-keep- 
ing before  practice  is  attempted,  or  at 
least,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  what  might 
be  called  apprenticeship,  and  before  the 
immense  responsibilities  of  the  teacher 
are  completely  assumed.*' 

What  definite  course  of  preparation 
for  teaching,"  it  was  asked,  "  would  you 
then  recommend  to  a  young  person  of 
fair  intelligence,  as  for  instance  a  gradu- 
ate of  our  school  V' 

"If  I  had  time,"  was  the  reply,  *'I 
would  like  to  prepare  a  deliberate  answer 
to  that  important  question.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  I  should  place,  first,  a 
course  of  training  in  a  good  Normal 
school.  And,  by  the  wa}',  a  Normal 
''school  ought  not  to  be  an  academy  in 
which  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  etc., 
are  taught,  but  strictly  a  profession  »1 
school,  where  persons  who  already  know 
these  things  may  learn  how  to  teach 
them;  where  from  lectures,  study  and 
recitation  they  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education,  and  by  pre- 


cept, example,  observation,  training,  and 
practice  be  made  familiar  with  the  best 
methods  and  processes  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

Next  to  the  Normal  school  training 
might  be  put  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
served  with  downright  earnestness  and 
fidelity  in  some  good  school.  The  idea 
is  not  new  one,  for  it  has  been  put  in 
practice  occasionally.  But  so  long  as  the 
number  of  Normal  school  graduates  is 
so  small  compared  to  the  whole  number 
of  teachers,  every  good  school  ought  to 
have  its  apprentices.  The  importance  of 
the  work,  the  number  of  persons  constant- 
ly seeking  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  emoluments  which  it  offers, 
justify  giving  as  much  time  to  prepara- 
tion for  it  as  is  given  to  learn  the  trade 
of  the  bricklayer  or  dressmaker.  These 
teachers  who  have  already  taken  hold  of 
their  chosen  work  and  are  beginning  to 
feel  its  greatness,  are  wisely  ambitious  to 
achieve  better  results,  might  be  advised 
to  study  human  nature  as  disclosed  in 
formal  treatise,  in  history,  in  literature, 
in  childish  development,  in  social  and 
business  relations. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  to 
them  the  advantage  of  reading  profes- 
sional works  and  periodicals  and  the  an- 
nual reports  of  cities  and  states,  and  of 
attending  conventions  and  institutes, 
where  in  private  conference  more  is 
learned  than  from  the  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 

A  minute  study  of  the  methods  of  suc- 
cessful teachers  will  be  of  great  value. 
Of  the  methods  of  eminent  teachers  liv- 
ing in  past  ages  or  in  distant  lands,  much 
may  often  be  learned  from  their  own 
writings  or  from  biographies  or  sketches 
of  tliem.  An  observant  and  receptive 
teacher  will  gain  much  from  actual  ob- 
servation of  schools.  Visits,  however,  to 
be  profitable,  should  not  be  made  merely 
from  curiosity,  but  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose. It  is  worth  one's  while  to  visit 
poor  schools  as  well  as  those  which  are 
well  managed  and  properly  taught.  We 
gain  by  learning  what  to  avoid,  as  well 
as  by  learning  what  to  imitate.  A  dis- 
couraged teacher  should  visit  a  badly- 
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gOYerned  school,  if  there  is  one  within 
reach.  A  tea^cher  who  is  satisfied  and 
complacent  in  his  own  work  should  care- 
fully study,  what  he  surely  can  find,  a 
better  school  than  his  own." — Gmnt  ticut 
School  Journal,  I 

THE  TRUE  FUN<rnON  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

BY  8.  R.  WINCH  ELL,  MILWAUKEE. 

(Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers''  Aesocla- 
tlou,  at  Madison,  July  1^  1874.) 

The  subject  which  the  President  of  this 
Association  assigned  to  me  for  consider- 
ation at  this  time  is  one  which  is  to-day 
occupying  the  minds  and  stirring  the 
pens  .of  the  teachers  and  schoolmen 
throughout  the  whole  land.  It  is,  in  my 
estimation,  the  one  Tital  subject  present- 
ed by  the  programme  of  this  meeting, 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate,  as  well 
as  highly  honored,  in  having  the  privi- 
lege of  first  expressing  my  views  upon  so 
interesting  a  subject.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  high  school 
that  we  are  to  consider ;  that  has  rarely 
been  raised  at  all,  and  wherever  raised 
has  been  quickly  and  plainly  answered 
by  a  multiplicity  of  arguments  not  yet 
refuted ;  and  only  in  one  town  in  the 
west,  and  there  i.hiefly  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, liaa  the  question  been  carried  as 
far  as  into  the  courts.  Yet  even  there, 
where  the  legality  of  its  existence  was 
tested  most  thoroughly,  (and  this,  too,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  its  support),  the 
high  school  stands  to-day  proclaiming 
by  its  own  good  works  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  decision  which  continues 
its  existence  as  a  necessary  and  desirable 
institution  of  the  people.  The  high 
school  is  a  fact — a  necessary  outgrowth 
of  our  educational  wanrs  and  the  neces- 
sities of  our  pre-existing  institutions. 

But  it  is  the  true  function  of  the  high 
school  that  we  are  asked  to  consider,  and 
we  will  therefore  enter  no  plea  here  for 
the  existence  and  support  of  an  institu- 
tion  which  is  so  evidently  a  necessity 
that  its  claim  to  the  people's  support  is 
almost  universally  conceded. 

President  MdCosh  has  very  pertinently 

compared  our  ibmerican  system  of  schools 

to  a  structure  consisting  of  upper  and 
8-VoL  rv,  No.  8. 


lower  stories  but  lacking  a  stairway  be- 
tween to  connect  and  render  them  ser 
viceable  and  supplementary  each  to  the 
other.  Our  colleges  and  universities, 
which,  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
things,  were  the  first  established  educa- 
tional institutions  in  this  country,  having 
preceded  the  primary  schools  in  their  or- 
ganization, and  the  latter  having  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
these  higher  institutions,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  same  design  which  origi- 
nated the  upper  and  the  lower  grades 
would  provide  also  for  an  interdependence 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.  This  we  claim 
to  be  the  first  and  proper  field  for  the 
high  school  to  occupy;  yet,  inasmuch  as 
not  all  those  educated  in  the  primary 
schools  are  permitted  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  afforded  by  the  col- 
lege and  the  university,  but  must  termi- 
nate their  schooling  at  some  intermediate 
point,  a  second  and  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant function  of  the  high  school  is 
developed,  which  becomes  very  properly 
in  many  localities  the  prime  and  only 
one.  If  we  are  asked  then  to  define  the 
functions  of  the  high  school,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  them  to  be  as  above 
stated.  The  high  school  is  first  to  afford 
a  grade  of  instruction  higher  than  tlie 
common  schools,  of  which  all  who  will 
may  avail  themselves  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  promotion ;  and,  if  the  course  of 
iustinction  is  sufllciently  extended,  it  be- 
comes  the  safest  and  best  means  of  ap- 
proach to  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  school  a  preparatory 
school.  But  at  the  same  time  this  pre- 
paratory work  should  not  b3  the  only 
work  of  the  high  school,  tis  university 
life  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  common 
life  entered  upon  by  pupils  who  pursue 
the  high  school  course.  Especially  is  it 
true  in  this  State  and  throughout  the 
west  that  the  msgority  of  those  who  finish 
the  high  school  course  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege at  all.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
greater  portion  of  tlie  instruction  given 
in  the  high  school  should  be  with  a  view 
of  the  needs  of  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  who  is  going  into  active  life  in- 
stead of  into  college.   Indeed,  the  high 
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school  is,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  peo- 
ple*s  college.  It  is  expect<id  to  aflbrd  an 
education  which  is  practically  complete 
in  itself  and  which  will  prepare  its  grad- 
uates to  enter  into  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  which  underlie 
all  the  industrial  arts.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  work  w^hich  an}'  institution 
of  learning  can  he  called  to  do.  To  fos- 
ter and  develop  the  inventive  genius,  to 
cultivate  skill  in  thinking  and  acting,  to 
prepare  j^oung  people  for  business  of  all 
kinds,  in  short  to  train  and  educate  them 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  healthy  growth 
and  prosperity  of  society — this  is  the 
pride  of  all  genuine  teachers,  all  who  are 
not  slaves  to  a  mere  outline  course  of 
study  with  specified  limits  of  text-book 
/knowledge.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  high 
school  is  called  upon  to  take  the  place  in 
a  measure  of  the  old  time  academy, 
which,  before  the  advent  of  the  high 
school,  was  compelled  to  attempt  much 
more  than  the  character  of  its  organiza- 
tion  and  support  would  allow  it  to  ac- 
.complish.  It  becomes  now  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  academy  to  furnish  a 
special  education,  to  serve  more  particu- 
larly  such  students  as  cannot  adjust  them- 
selves readily  to  the  vigor  of  the  high 
school.  We  need  in  addition  to  the  high 
school,  schools  of  applied  science,  of  art, 
of  mechanical  industry,  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, schools  of  manners,  etiquette,  ifcc, 
and  perhaps  special  preparatory  schools ; 
and  every  educational  institution  distinct 
from  the  public  schools  should  have  some 
such  individual  character.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  high  school,  however,  to  de- 
velop a  full  and  systematic  education, 
and  there  should  be  no  kind  of  rivalry 
existing  between  the  high  school  and  the 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
short,  the  high  school  should  be  above 
rivaly,  and  where  the  special  branches 
of  ancient  or  modern  languages,  music, 
drawing,  and  even  of  history  or  gram- 
mar cannot  be  taught  thoroughly  and  well 
in  the  high  school,  let  them  be  delegated 
to  the  private  school,  and  the  doors  of  the 
high  school  closed ;  but  this  need  never 
be  the  case  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
Here  let  me  emphasize  the  remark  of 


Professor  Carpenter  made  at  the  meeting 
of  this  association  last  winter,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  State  will  fur- 
nish  a  technical  education  either  in  its 
primary  or  high  schools,  or  even  at  the 
State  University,  but,  instead  of  that,  a 
general  disciplinary  one.  Normal  schools 
are  properly  the  only  professional  schools 
which  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to 
maintain.  The  argument  of  Professor 
Carpenter  on  this  subject  is  conclusive, 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  recom- 
mending  that  his  paper  be  brought  for- 
ward  for  a  third  reading  and  approved 
by  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the  State. 

This  two-fold  character  and  work  which 
pertains  to  the  high  school  may  be,  and 
generally  is  fully  provided  for  by  two 
distinct  courses  of  study,  each  fashioned 
according  to  the  end  had  in  view.  On 
entering  the  school,  if  the  pupil,  or,  bet- 
ter,  his  parents,  intended  to  supplement 
the  high  school  by  the  university,  then 
of  course  the  preparatory  course  is  the 
one  to  be  pursued ;  but  if  the  high  school 
is  to  terminate  the  pupil's  school  educa- 
tion, then  the  general  course  should  be 
followed. 

The  relations  of  the  high  school  to  the 
university  demand  of  it  an  extended  work 
and  give  prominence  to  its  character  as  a 
preparatory  school,  and  to  stop  short  of 
the  university  requirements  would  de- 
prive the  school  of  its  grade  and  name, 
for  no  high  school  is  properly  so  called 
which  does  not  tower  up  to  the  Stale  Uni- 
versity and  maintain  this  eminence  with 
firmness  and  security,  whether  claiming 
to  be  a  preparatory  school  or  not. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  preparatory 
course  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  should  not  extend  beyond 
them.  The  public  high  school  transcends 
its  proper  limits  when  it  assumes  to  give 
such  instruction  as  is  furnished  by  higher 
institutions  which  have  better  instructors 
and  superior  facilities  in  every  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  university  to  teach  the 
branches  appropriate  to  the  high  school, 
neither  is  it  the  duty  of  the  high  school 
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to  teach  the  branches  belonging  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  since  the  high 
school  has  been  already  identified  with 
the  higher  education  of  the  State  by  the 
relation  which  the  university  has  assum- 
ed toward  its  graduates,  its  own  rank  and 
efficiency  are  determined  by  that  of  the 
university  itself.  If  we  want  high  schools 
of  a  high  grade,  we  must  have  a  univer- 
sity of  a  high  grade,  and  since  we  already 
have  the  latter,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
cede to  the  high  school  a  work  above 
that  of  the  mere  grammar  school,  a  work 
in  fact  which  demands  the  ability  and 
experience  of  thoroughly  qualified  and 
professional  instructors  in  the  various 
departments,  and  a  man  of  liberal  culture 
to  direct  the  whole. 

The  general  course  of  study  in  the 
high  school  should  go  farther  than  the 
preparatory  course,  and  fit  the  student  to 
pursue  independent  investigations  in  the 
departments  of  science  and  literature. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  colleges  do 
not  require  for  preparation  Just  what  is 
deemed  a  necessity  for  a  good  education 
up  to  the  point  where  the  high  school 
course  terminates.  If  they  did  there 
would  be  no  need  of  two  courses  so  dis- 
tinct, at  least  of  the  preparatory  course, 
for  all  the  courses  would  be  preparatory. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  Latin  should  be 
embodied  in  the  general  course,  for  other 
studies  are  more  practically  useful,  and 
yet  Latin  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
one  who  can  remain  as  long  as  three 
years  in  the  high  school.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  every  one  who  takes  the 
preparatory  course  should  supplement 
this  by  four  years  at  college.  This  course 
should  therefore  be  so  complete  in  itself 
that  the  graduate  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  thorough  high  school  education.  The 
Latin  and  the  Greek  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  high  school  simply  on  account  of 
the  college  beyond,  but  should  be  includ- 
ed  as  disciplinary  studies  along  with 
those  which  are  better  calculated  to  fur- 
nish information  and  instruction. 

Yet  courses  of  study  alone  will  not 
make  a  high  school.  Such  an  institution 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped  not  only 
with  teachers  but  also  with  building,  ap- 
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paratus,  <fec.,  and  the  instruction  should 
b3  of  a  high  order.  No  primary  school 
work  should  be  done  here ;  nothing,  in 
fact,  which  docs  not  require  thought,  time 
and  investigation  by  the  pupil.  If  all 
high  schools  have  not  yet  attained  this 
ideal,  and  it  is  not  unattainable,  then 
they  should  struggle  after  it  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  come  short  of  the  ideal. 
To  stop  short  of  this  and  still  claim  the 
name  of  high  school  is  a  dishonor  to  the 
State  aud  a  misconception  of  the  true 
ftmctions  of  the  high  school.  If  such 
a  result  is  not  attainable,  it  is  far  better 
not  to  attempt  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  man,  because  he  has  two  or  three  assis- 
tants and  may  be  styled  principal  of  a 
union  school,  should  therefore  think  he 
is  called  upon  to  arrange  his  course  of 
study  so  that  he  may  teach  some  pupils 
In  the  ancient  classics^and  higher  mathe- 
matics, although  such  action  on  the  part 
of  ambitious  young  men  is  nSt  unnotice- 
able  in  many  of  the  smaller  town* 
throughout  the  State.  Judging  from 
their  published  courses  of  study,  we 
would  suppose  that  their  facilities  for 
higher  instruction  rival  those  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  the  State.  Any  town, 
which  is  trying  to  maintain  such  a  high 
school  as  this  would  do  well  to  abandon 
it  at  once  and  concentrate  the  labor  and 
money  now  expended  upon  a  few  upon  a 
more  thorough  and  complete  develop, 
ment  of  the  lower  grades.  Such  a  step 
would  insure  an  improvement  in  these 
grades  more  than  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate  for  the  apparent  loss  above.  But 
instead  of  loss  it  would  be  a  gain.  A 
high  school  faculty  ought  not  to  attempt, 
for  it  could  not  perform  the  work  of  a 
college  faculty,  and  yet  to  attempt  this 
simply  because  there  may  be  one  or  two 
teachers  in  the  number,  and  perhaps  a 
few  pupils  in  the  school,  who  are  com- 
petent to  the  task,  would  be  no  more  un- 
wise than  for  the  grammar  school  to  at- 
tempt the  work  of  the  high  school.  Re- 
duce the  number  of  high  schools  and 
the  teachers  and  pupils  now  employed  in 
them  would  gravitate  to  their  proper 
place,  either  backward  to  the  grammar 
school,  or  forward  to  the  high  school  pre 
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per.  The  same  is  true  of  the  aumerous 
80-called  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  high  school 
work.  They  are  an  egregious  abortion, 
neither  high  school,  college,  nor  univer- 
eity,  but  a  kind  of  overgrown  academy 
or  seminary  by  a  misnomer  termed  col- 
leges. It  would  be  an  educational  boon 
3to  this  country  if  some  stroke  of  fate 
would  sweep  from  existence  many  of 
•these  pretentious,  pride-fostering,  John 
»8mith  incongruities  sometimes  known 
•as  colleges.  Let  the  State  institutions 
4Uid  colleges  proper  furnish  the  necessary 
4ugher  education  save  that  which  is 
^KTcly  technical  or  special,  or  which  is 
demanded  by  the  special  peculiarities  of 
individuals  or  communities,  and  not  only 
will  our  lower  schools  be  materially  im- 
proved, but  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  also  be  vastly  promoted. 

By  an  examination  of  the  annual  school 
reports  of  the  various  cities  of  the  north- 
west, where  are  to  be  found  the  best  and 
most  complete  high  schools,  we  discover 
that  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  are  to  be  found  in 
the  high  schools.  In  some  places  the 
ratio  is  even  less  than  that.  That  ii  to 
aay,  for  every  1,000  pupils  we  get  20  for 
the  high  school.  Now  unless  there  can 
be  at  least  100  pupils  in  the  high  school 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  of  ques- 
tionable propriety.  At  this  rate  the 
smallest  population  which  can  well  sus. 
tain  a  high  school  is  such  as  to  enroll 
^,000  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Per- 
haps this  may  be  an  extravigant estimate, 
but  let  us  investigate  a  little  farther.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  of 
Germany  are  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  perhaps  more  exactly  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  According  to  our 
estimate  of  the  high  school  its  rank  and 
position  in  the  American  school  system 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man gjfmnaneti  and  real  schtUen.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  furnished  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  population  of  a  little  more 
than  41  millions,  only  about  1,000  of  these 
higher  schools ;  and  there  are  enrolled  in 
them  leas  than  200,000  students,  making 


an  average  of  about  40,000  inhabitants  for 
every  one  of  these  schools,  which,  after 
all,  enrolls  only  188  pupils.  Now  the 
population  of  Wisconsin  is  said  to  be 
something  over  one  million,  or  one  for- 
tieth of  that  of  Germany.  There  is  need 
then  in  our  State  of  about  35  thoroughly 
equipped  high  schools,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  indeed  these  25  high  schools 
could  not  and  would  not  do  better  work 
and  secure  greater  results  than  tlie  scores 
which  are  now  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Another  advantage  which  would  be 
secured  by  reducing  the  number  of  high 
schools  is  found  in  the  increased  number 
of  pupils  which  would  thus  be  thrown 
together  in  the  same  school.   There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  a  largely  attended  high 
school  enjoys  over  one  but  poorly  attend- 
ed.   The  natural  impetus  which  is  given 
to  all  exercises  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  con- 
ducted cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed 
by  all  teachers  of  varied  experience.  In 
a  large  school,  where  the  classes  are  large 
and  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  high,  there 
is  a  more  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
all  the  mental  faculties;  mind  is  roused 
and  quickened  by  contact  with  mind,  and 
teacher  as  well  as  pupil  is  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  steady  and  constant  applica- 
tion to  the  schoolroom  work.  New  means 
and  new  methods  must  be  wro.ught  out 
and  every  pupil  is  brought  to  properly 
estimate  his  own  ability  from  a  compari- 
son with  that  of  his  classmates.   It  does 
not  follow  that  because  the  schools  of  a 
village  or  a  city  should  be  graded,  they 
should  thsrefore   be   crowned  with  a 
high  school  department.   It  is  not  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  the  moder- 
ately sustained  grammar  school  of  a  town 
of  medium  size  to  prepare  students  for 
the  university,  this  is  the  business  of  the 
high  school  which  is  itself  created  and 
sustained  by  promotions  from  the  gram- 
mar school.  The  work  of  the  high  school 
is  of  a  higher  character,  and  its  position 
more  distinct,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  and  should 
under  no  circumstance j  be  detached  from 
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them.  It  is  a  most  injudicious  measure 
for  any  city  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  pri- 
vate high  school  independent  of  and  un. 
connected  with  the  grades  below.  A 
high  school  detached  from  the  lower 
grades  would  be  like  a  senior  class  at 
college  elevated  two  or  three  years  above 
the  junior,  or  like  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  of  the  university  scat- 
tered about  the  State  while  the  upper 
classes  are  collected  together  here  at  the 
capital.  The  existence  of  the  high  school 
department  should  bo  determined  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  de- 
partment, just  this  is  itself  dependent 
upon  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  the 
grade  below.  If  this  rule  were  carefully 
observed,  we  would  find  f  wer  high 
schools  struggling  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ence in  name,  at  least,  where  there  should 
never  have  been  the  semblance  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  good  and 
efficient  grammar  school  than  a  feeble 
high  school,  which,  in  its  feebleness,  is 
maintained  only  by  the  cramming  and 
hurrying  process  which  is  so  damaging 
to  true  education  in  any  department.  A 
complete  high  school  can  seldom  be 
maintained  from  only  one  grammar 
school,  and  rather  than  exterminate  a 
fair  grammar  school  into  an  imperfect 
high  school  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
the  pride  of  a  community,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  concentrate  the  energies  to 
teachers  and  pupils  upon  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  grammar  school,  and  thus 
economize  labor  and  money ;  for  $5«000 
expended  for  teachers  in  a  department 
numbering,  say,  290  pupils,  ranging  from 
12  to  10  years  of  age,  will  bring  greater 
returns,  if  all  the  force  is  expended  in 
providing  the  best  elementary  instruction, 
than  if  it  is  distributed  over  a  course  of 
study  which  comparatively  few  will  fol- 
low,  while  the  rest  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
what  is  justly  their  due.  As  a  general 
thing  the  age  of  pupils  in  our  grammar 
schools  forbids  an  attempt  to  teach  them 
the  higher  mathematics  and  sciences,  and 
too  often  this  is  attempted  simply  that  we 
may  appear  to  have  a  great  school  which 
teaches  all  the  higher  branches.  It  is 
impossible  for  young  pupils  to  corapre- 
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hend  or  remember  very  long  what  their 
text-books  te!l  them  in  Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy, Geology,  or  higher  mathematics. 
The  memory,  to  be  sure,  so  keen  at  thid 
age  of  life,  stores  away  the  book  state- 
ment<»,  but  the  reason,  yet  undeveloped, 
plays  no  part  in  the  education  of  tlie 
child.  Reason  and  memory  are  seldom 
active  at  the  same  stage  of  life,  and  the 
child  first  learns  from  the  text-book,  and 
only  begins  to  reason  when  it  ceases  to 
commit  to  memorj'.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
the  greatest,  bane  of  our  schoolrooms  to- 
da}' — the  slavish  use  of  a  textbook  both 
by  teacher  and  pupil.  The  sooner  the 
teacher  can  dispense  with  its  use  the 
sooner  will  the  pupil  commence  its  true 
education.  The  practice  of  cramming 
will  no  longer  find  a  place  in  the  school. 
Examinations  on  text-book  questions  will 
cease  to  be  a  test  of  scholarship  both  in 
the  schools  and  at  the  examinations  of 
teachers,  and  a  glorious  day  will  dawn 
both  for  the  schools  and  for  community. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  high  school 
is  spoken  of  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  that  the  State  is 
presumed  to  support  and  encourage  this 
grade  of  its  schools  as  readily  as  those 
below,  or  the  university  above.  Certainly, 
if  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  State 
to  support  the  primary  schools  and  the 
university,  why  is  it  not  equally  its  duty 
and  interest  to  support  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  both— -the  high  school  ?  If  the 
public  high  schools  foster  and  minister 
to  the  university,  which  is  fostered  also 
and  maintained  by  the  State,  and  if  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all  in  its  pow- 
er for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  becomes 
also  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  specific 
appropriations  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  those  institutions  which  will  best  ac- 
complish this  end.  The  common  school 
and  the  university  alone  do  not  complete 
the  educational  structure,  and  t!ie  senti- 
ment of  Dr.  McCosli  is  here  made  appli- 
cable. Neither  can  our  higher  institu- 
tions nor'those  of  lower  grade  flourish 
and  grow  strong  until  the  link  between 
them  both  is  well  e>tabli8hed  and  firmly 
maintained.    All   denominational  and 
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private  institutions  of  a  higlier  grade  are 
provided  also  with  preparatory  depart- 
ments  as  a  necessary  sui)i)ort  and  avenue 
of  approach  to  tlie  higher  grade,  and  is 
it  any  less  expedient  for  the  State,  which 
has  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  de- 
velop the  highest  kind  of  culture,  to 
make  all  necessary  provision  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  that  high  cul- 
ture? Massachusetts,  the  pioneer  State 
not  only  in  political  and  civil  progress, 
but  also  in  social  and  educational  facili- 
ties, has  a  statute  recorded  since  1647,  by 
which  every  town  of  100  families  is  re- 
quired to  support  a  high  school  whose 
teacher  shall  be  "able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  uni- 
versity." It  is  said  that  during  the  past 
year  only  three  towns  required  by  law 
failed  to  maintain  a  high  school  in  name, 
if  nothing  more.  Other  States  in  New- 
England  sustain  high  schools  by  State 
enactments,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
80  many  flourishing  colleges  can  be  main- 
tained in  that  portion  of  country.  In 
Prussia,  whobc  school  system  is  the  most 
famous  in  the  world,  the  government  not 
only  prescribes  the  various  subjects  to  be 
studied,  but  also  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  each  branch.  I  trust  the  day  is  not 
•distant  when  some  such  bill  as  was  intro- 
duced into  our  State  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  respecting  county  academies 
will  be  passed  and  carried  into  effect. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  good  high 
school  in  most  of  our  counties,  and  one 
good  grammar  school  in  each  town.  Re- 
garding the  city  as  a  miniature  State,  the 
high  school  corresponds  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  grammar  schools  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  and  the  lower  grades 
to  the  common  schools.  Again  allow  me 
to  re-echo  the  exhortation  of  Professor 
Carpenter :  "  The  common  school  needs 
a  more  accurate  definition.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  certain  studies  may  be  taught; 
it  should  go  farther  and  state  particularly 
what  studies  shall  be  taught,  and  as  posi- 
tively forbid  the  dabbling  in  any  others. 
•*  *  *  Let  the  common  school  grade 
into  the  intermediate  school  and  this 
grade  into  the  university.  The  State  will 
then  furnish  education  fie3  to  all,  impos- 


ing only  the  slight  burden  of  requiring 
pupils  to  go  for  education  to  the  places 
where  the  State  furnishes  the  particular 
grade  that  they  require."  With  this  sen- 
timent I  heartily  agree.  I  believe  that  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  now  resting  upon 
us  to  clearly  define  the  several  parts  of 
our  public  school  system  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  then  see  to  it  that 
the  specific  duties  appropriate  to  each 
are  performed  in  the  proper  grades  and 
in  the  proper  way.  Supermtendent  Fal- 
lows,  in  his  report  to  the  iLegislature  in 
in  1870,  said,  "  I  have  cherished  for  years 
the  conviction  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  university  would  be  organically 
connected  with  our  common  school  sys- 
tem. The  vital  bond  must  be  in  the  high 
school."  It  was  in  keeping  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  his  that  the  graduates  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  were  admit- 
ted to  the  college  classes  on  certificates 
of  their  principals,  and  thus  an  impetus 
was  at  once  given  to  all  of  our  best  gra- 
ded schools.  In  1872  eleven  students 
were  admitted  to  the  university  on  these 
conditions,  and  in  1873  thirty-six,  repre- 
senting in  all  twenty-two  schools.  This 
action  has  proven  to  be  a  benefit,  not  only 
to  the  graded  schools  but  also  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  so  favorably  is  the  measure 
regarded  by  the  higher  colleges  of  the 
land  that  in  nearly  every  State  an  arrange- 
ment kindred  to  this  has  been  entered 
into  by  both  State  and  denominational 
institutions.  In  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  a  similar  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  the  past  three  years,  it  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  university  faculty  that  in 
all,  115  students  have  been  received  into 
the  freshman  class  on  such  certificates. 
"  A  careful  watch  has  been  kept  upon  the 
record  of  such  students  and  as  yet  no 
discrimination  can  be  made  against  them 
as  compared  with  those  admitted  upon 
examination."  He  adds  further,  "Such 
being  the  result  while  we  are  organizing 
the  system  and  the  schools  are  getting 
into  working  condition  under  it,  I  think 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  with- 
in a  comparatively  short  time  it  will  be 
found  that  in  uniformity,  in  thorough- 
ness and  in  extent  of  preparation  this 
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class  of  students  will  excel."  But  still 
there  are  those  who  openly  confess  that 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  this  move- 
ment,  who  prefer  to  have  the  common 
school  education  rise  no  higher  than  the 
primary.  Because  primary  instruction 
was  originally  provided  for  by  the  State, 
they  oppose  any  further  provision  for  a 
higher  education  as  the  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  are  developed. 
"  Democracy  here  also,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  June  number  of  our  Journal  of 
Education,  and  we  emphasize  the  appeal. 
Let  the  common  school  be  a  common 
school,  democratic  in  fact,  and  not  an 
abortive  high  school.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  high  school  in  any  community 
where  there  are  not  suflacient  pupils  of 
ability  to  sustain  a  higher  course  of  study. 
We  need  many  more  common  schools 
than  high  schools,  and  many  more  high 
schools  than  colleges,  yet  we  need  no  less 
the  high  school  than  the  common  school 
and  the  college.  Yet  the  same  writer 
"  would  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and 
the  justice  of  that  movement  now  grow- 
ing in  favor  in  certain  educational  quar- 
ters to  bring  into  closer  relations  the 
various  educational  instrumentalities  of 
the  State,  making  the  common  schools, 
academies,  high  schools  and  colleges  a 
unit  in  aim  and  mutually  corelative  in 
function."  If  by  this  he  means  to  depre- 
cate the  attempt  here  urged,  nay,  even 
already  begun,  to  unify  our  public  school 
system  till  there  shall  be  a  possible  if  not 
a  necessary  conformation  of  each  grade 
to  the  next  throughout  the  whole,  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university, 
then  we  must  pronounce  ourselves  square- 
ly at  variance  with  the  gentleman.  He 
would  have  the  first  floor  and  the  attic 
but  no  intermediate  chambers  in  his 
structure,  he  would  say  to  the  State, which 
fosters  and  sustains  the  highest  education 
and  the  lowest,  that  no  unity  of  purpose 
or  aim  should  exist  between  the  two,  that 
the  State  should  maintain  the  ridiculous 
position  of  foster  parent  for  the  child  and 
the  youth,  while  totally  regardless  of  the 
necessities  of  the  lad.  Because  there  are 
more  children  in  the  common  schools 
than  in  the  high  schools,  he  would  have 


no  high  schools  at  all.  Pie  would  not 
unify  the  plan  of  public  education;  he 
would  have  nothing  mutually  correlative 
in  the  functions  of  the  public  schools ; 
and  all  of  this  simply  because  to  avoid 
rolling  a  high  school  course  of  study 
upon  a  frail  and  delicate  primary  school 
which  can  scarcely  sustain  an  independ- 
ent and  positive  existence  without  any 
such  burden,  will  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  primary  school.  On  the 
ground  that  the  common  schools  are  for 
the  masses  who  are  destined  to  rise  no 
higher  than  the  common  laborer,  he 
would  have  the  education  obtainable  in 
these  schools  of  a  semi-technical  charac- 
ter and  all  purely  disciplinary  studies 
totally  excluded.  This  is  well  enough, 
but  what  about  the  education  of  that 
large  class  who  do  want  something 
more  than  a  common  school  education  ? 
Shall  they  be  compelled  to  attend  the  pri- 
vate academies  and  preparatory  schools  at 
great  expense,  or  forego  the  education  ? 
And  shall  our  colleges,  both  State  and 
denominational,  be  excluded  from  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  friends  of 
the  common  schools  and  compelled  to 
rely  entirely  upon  the  preparatory  schools 
and  academies  supported  by  private 
wealth?  In  this  way  the  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  colleges  having  had  no 
connection  with  or  interest  in  the  com- 
mon schools  will  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
them.  Are  our  public  schools,  then,  to 
exist  only  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? 
Unfortunately  this  is  the  view  taken  by  too 
many  already,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to 
carry  the  discussion  farther.  It  is  one  of 
such  stirring  interest  to  every  teacher  in 
the  State  that  I  have  been  led  uncon- 
sciously into  a  more  extended  argument 
than  I  had  intended.  I  will  relieve  your 
wearied  patience,  by  simply  repeating 
the  affirmation  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  naturally  and  inevitably  a  unit  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  he  who  would  sever 
the  head  from  the  body  would  attempt  a 
thrust  at  that  which  sustains  and  encour- 
ages the  progress  of  all  art,  industry  and 
education. 


Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty. 
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LITELT  EXERCISE  FQB  THE  SCHOOL-BOOX. 

Proper  regard  for  the  health  of  the 
children  intrusted  to  ns,  requires  us  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  development  of 
their  lungs,  for  when  we  have  taken  care 
of  the  lungs  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
whole  body  generally. 

Horace  Greeley  wrote  with  his  desk  on 
a  level  with  his  chin  in  order  to  protect 
his  lungs;  many  school-children  spend 
much  time  with  their  desks  and  chins  in 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  each  other; 
but  it  is  gained  unfortunately  by  curving 
the  spine  and  compressing  the  lungs. 
Children  will  bend  at  their  desks;  why 
then  shall  we  not  counteract  the  evil 
effects  by  vocal  exercises?  Frequently 
the  programme  of  the  primary  school  is 
so  arranged  that  the  half-hour  before  the 
reading  is  spent  in  preparing  some  exer- 
cises on  the  slate;  and  on  calling  the 
reading-class  the  intelligent  teacher  feels 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
quicken  the  flow  of  blood,  which  has 
become  sluggish  from  inaction  and  a 
cramped  position. 

Any  physical  exercise  adapted  to  the 
expansion.of  the  chest  and  the  freedom 
and  force  of  the  circulation  will  serve  to 
impart  energy  and  glow  to  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  voice  and  clearness  to 
its  sound.  We  suggest  the  following  ex- 
ercises: 1.  Let  the  teacher  give  the  sig- 
nal for  her  pupils  *to  rise;  then  direct 
them  to  imitate  her  as  she  stands  before 
them  in  an  erect  but  easy  posture;  the 
head  vertical;  the  shoulders  thrown 
backward  and  downward ;  the  arms  akim- 
bo; the  hands  on  the  hips  with  the  fin- 
gers in  front.  Having  carefully  observed 
that  each  child  has  the  proper  position, 
require  all  to  draw  in  and  throw  out  the 
breath  fully  and  slowly  about  a  dozen 
times  in  succession.  The  teacher  should 
breathe  also,  and  keep  the  time  by  an  up- 
ward and  downward  motion  of  the  hand. 
2.  Draw  in  a  full  breath  and  send  it  forth 
in  a  prolonged  sound  of  tlie  letter  Ji.  In- 
hale as  much  as  air  as  possible.  In  ex- 
haling retain  as  much  as  possible,  and 
still  eustain  the  sound,  thus  prolonging 
it.   3.  Draw  in  a  full  supply  of  breath 


and  emit  it  with  a  lively  expulsive  force 
In  the  sound  of  the  letter  /i,  but  little  pro- 
longed—in the  style  of  a  slight  cough. 
4.  Inhale  as  before,  and  emit  the  breath 
with  a  sudden  and  violent  explosion — in 
the  style  of  a  forcible  cough. 

Invariably  inhale  through  the  nostrils. 
The  teacher's  own  judgment  must  decide 
the  number  of  times  to  successively  re- 
peat each  exercise.  Three  or  four  times 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  few  days ; 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate organs  at  first. 

If  the  teacher  has  conducted  the  exer- 
cises with  proper  enthusiasm,  the  chil- 
dren have  now  quickened  pulses,  bright 
eyes,  and  glowing  checks,  and  are  ready 
to  open  the  reading-books. — Hornt  and 
Schoi'l. 

[Don't  fail,  on  any  consideration,  to 
have  the  room  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
filled  with  pure  air,  when  this  is  done,  or 
when  any  physical  exercises  take  place. 
— Edr.J 

SCHOOL  OOVEBNXENT. 

A  well  governed  school  does  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  the  teacher  to  the 
preservation  of  order.  We  would  not 
imply  that  the  teacher  must  be  supreme 
and  the  school  should  realize  that  he  is 
such ;  but  that  teacher  has  the  most  pow- 
er who  can  govern  without  apparently 
exerting  any  authority.  Such  is  our  con- 
ception of  self-government. 

Let  us  now  notice  briefly  some  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  such  govern- 
ment. We  would  not  presume  to  say 
that  no  other  form  of  discipline  can  se- 
cure order  and  obedience.  I  can  imag- 
ine a  school  comprising  children  from  all 
grades  of  society,  seated  together  and  ac- 
customed to  move  with  military  precision 
at  the  command  for  recitation,  recreation 
and  dismassal,  one  in  which  punishment 
follows  close  upon  every  transgression ; 
where  no  idler  could  be  endured;  a 
school  in  which  the  teacher  is  absolute 
monarch,  whose  word  is  law  and  no  one 
dares  disobey.  I  say,  we  might  imagine 
such  a  school,  but  is  there  any  real  disci- 
pline in  such  management?  Is  it  calcu- 
lated to  develop  any  thing  true  and  noble 
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in  character  ?  Is  suck  discipline  adapt- 
ed  to  implant  and  nourisli  thos  elements 
which  make  honest,  wide-awake,  ener- 
getic, thinking  men  and  women — men 
and  women  calculated  to  wield  a  refining 
influence  and  elevate  the  society  in  which 
they  mingle  to  a  high  standard  of  truth, 
justice,  and  morality  ? 

Now  we  mention  that  the  principles  of 
government  arc  essentially  the  same 
whether  exercised  over  a  nation,  a  com- 
munity, a  school,  a  family,  or  a  single 
individual.  Whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  equally  produc- 
tive of  good  results  elsewhere ;  and  vice 
versa,  whatever  mode  of  government 
tends  to  weaken  a  nation,  is  injurious 
elsewhere.  In  view  of  this  fact,  there- 
fore, we  say  that  the  great  aim  of  school- 
government  should  be  edf-goo  rnment,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  opposite  but  too 
prevalent  notion  of  discipline — monarchy 
<yr  despotism/  The  government  of  the 
school-room  should  be  one,  not  of  threats, 
not  of  force,  not  of  the  rod",  but  one  of 
sdf -respect,  of  reason,  of  conscience. — iVe- 
Itraski  Teae?i£r. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGBIPHT. 

First  5<«p.— Review  the  Points  of  Com- 
pass, in  training  the  pupils,  until  they  arc 
able  to  name  any  direction,  as  the  teacher 
points,  and  in  any  direction  named. 

In  connection  with  and  following  the 
instruction  relative  to  the  points  of  com- 
pass, lead  the  pupils  to  learn  the  location, 
and  the  direction  from  the  school  of 
other  streets  near  the  school;  also  of 
prominent  buildings,  as  churches,  post- 
offlce,  hotel,  railroad  depot,  etc. ;  or  of 
villages,  lakes,  farms,  groves,  forest, 
streams,  etc.,  within  the  range  of  the 
children's  observation.  The  teacher 
should  represent  on  the  blackboard  the 
situation  of  the  school-house,  and  the 
location  or  direction  from  it  of  the  places 
mentioned,  and  allow  the  pupils  to  copy 
the  same  on  their  slates. 

Second  Step,— While  teaching  the  defi- 
nitions relative  to  the  forms  of  land  and 
water,  present  first  the  picture,  or  a  draw- 


ing upon  the  blackboai'd,  of  the  object 
under  consideration,  as  of  an  island,  pe- 
ninsula, cape,  strait,  lake,  bay,  river,  etc. ; 
then  show  how  the  same  or  a  similar  ob- 
ject is  represented  on  a  map.  Follow 
this  with  a  definition  to  be  learned  by  the 
pupils.  As  the  characteristic  of  each 
form  of  land  or  water — as  that  an  island 
is  land  entirely/  surrounded  by  waier — is 
learned,  require  the  pupils  to  point  out 
on  a  map  several  representations  of 
islands,  omitting  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticular islands  in  this  stage.  Proceed  in 
a  similar  way  to  teach  all  the  definitions. 

ColiOR' sOeograpIiical  Cards  will  be  found 
of  great  assistance  as  pictorial  map  rep- 
resentations to  illustrate  these  definitions. 

During  this  step  the  instruction  has  for 
its  chief  object  training  children  to  recog- 
nize the  various  forms  of  land  and  water, 
by  means  of  their  characteristic  features, 
and  to  describe  each  by  suitable  defini- 
tions ;  hence  the  attention  of  pupils  need 
not  be  directed  to  the  names  and  location 
of  particular  islands,  isthmuses,  straits, 
ba3's,  etc.,  at  this  time. 

T?urd  Step, — Commence  the  instruction 
relative  to  the  names  and  location  of  par- 
ticular places  with  the  town,  village,  or 
city  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and 
extend  it  to  other  places  in  iU)  vicinity. 
No  fixed  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  exer- 
cise can  be  given,  since  the  length  to 
which  it  can  be  profitably  carried  will 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  class 
relative  to  these  places.  The  teacher 
should  aim,  however,  so  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  pupils  whose  personal  visi- 
tations have  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  locations  of  the  greatest  number  of 
places,  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  pupils. 

Such  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
location  upon  a  map  of  the  town,  village, 
or  city  in  which  the  school  is  situated, 
and  to  the  relative  location  and  direction 
from  it  of  the  chief  places  in  its  vicinity, 
that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  point  them 
out  on  an  outline  map.  The  name  of  the 
town,  village,  or  city,  of  the  county,  and 
of  the  State  in  which  the  pupils  live, 
should  be  taught,  and  their  location  shown 
on  a  map. 
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Fourth  Step.— In  teaching  the  tJuipe  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  globe,  lead  the 
pupils  to  compare  a  marble  with  an  or- 
ange, and  both  the  marble  and  orange 
with  a  globe,  and  thus  to  notice  that  each 
one  resembles  the  other  in  shape  only ; 
also  that  each  differs  from  the  other  in 
size.  By  this  means  prepare  them  for 
understanding  that  the  globe  represents 
the  earth  only  in  sMpe,  Follow  this  with 
some  simple  illustrations  as  to  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  earth. 

Next  lead  the  pupils  to  compare  the 
outline  forms  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
land,  water,  and  of  islands,  etc.,  repre- 
sented on  the  globe,  with  their  corres- 
ponding representations  upon  hemisphere 
maps. 

Fifth  Step.— Talk  with  the  pupils  about 
people  of  different  races  and  nations,  and 
point  out  on  the  globe,  also  on  outline 
maps,  the  location  of  the  countries  where 
each  may  be  found :  as  Africa,  the  home 
of  the  colored  men;  China,  the  home  of 
Vie  Chinamen;  Germany,  the  home  of 
Germans,  etc.  Proceed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  most  familiar  animals,  and 
the  most  common  productions  of  differ- 
cnt  countries.  Give  the  name  of  the 
countr}'-,  and  show  its  location  on  a  globe, 
also  on  an  outline  map.  Point  out  Green- 
land as  the  home  of  the  white  bear;  Af- 
rica  as  the  home  of  the  lion,  zebra,  ostrich 
and  camel ;  Australia  as  the  home  of  the 
kangaroo;  Spain  as  the  country  where 
cork  and  raisins  are  produced;  South 
America  as  the  country  from  which  bra- 
zil-nuts and  cocoa-nuts  are  obtained ;  "West 
Indies  as  the  place  from  whence  we  ob- 
tain oranges  and  bananas,  etc. 

By  means  similar  to  that  herein  de- 
scribed the  pupils  may  be  made  to  realize 
that  Geography  teaches  them  about  the 
homes  of  the  different  people,  animals, 
and  productions  which  they  have  seen, 
and  of  which  they  have  heard. 

The  aim  of  tne  teacher  should  be  to 
give  the  pupils  a  good,  general  idea  of 
the  8?iape  of  the  Earthy  of  the  different 
portions  of  it  as  the  hoinee  of  races  of  men^ 
also  as  the  places  where  particular  fruits 
grow ;  and  of  some  parts  as  having  con- 
tinuous cold  weather,  and  others  continu- 


ous warm  weather.  This  object  must  be 
accomplished  chiefly  by  oral  instruction. 
However,  the  work  may  be  facilitated  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  suita- 
ble text-books  on  Geography,  to  be  exam- 
ined  by  the  children  after  the  lesson  has 
been  given  orally  by  the  teacher ;  but  in 
no  case  should  the  pupils  in  this  grade 
be  required  to  study  a  lesson  in  the  book 
before  the  subject  of  it  has  been  present- 
ed orally  by  the  teacher,  as  above  indi- 
cated. 

Each  lesson  may  be  gone  over  a  second 
time  by  the  teacher,  after  tlie  pupils  have 
studied  the  subject  in  their  books.  The 
order  of  the  lessons,  the  topics  presented, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  facts 
taught  should  conform  to  the  directions 
given  here,  without  regard  to  the  order 
of  presentation  in  the  text-books  in  com- 
mon use. 

After  completing  the  course  of  object- 
ive instruction  in  Geography,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  steps,  the  pupils  will  be 
prepared  to  commence  the  study  of  this 
subject  in  an  intelligent  manner  from 
good  text-books.— From  ^''How  to  Teach.'* 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.  Teachers'  Association,  one 
of  the  speakers  suggested  that  every 
school  take  a  newspaper,  from  which  the 
teacher  could  select  something  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  be  read  each  day, 
children  could  have  access  to  it  during 
recess,  &c.  All  places  mentioned  in  the 
paper  to  be  looked  out  and  something 
said  concerning  them  to  fix  them  in  the 
childrens'  minds.  The  paper  would  not 
only  aid  in  teaching  geography,  but  his- 
tory, science,  &c.  Most  of  the  speakers 
admitted  tliat  the  improvement  in  the 
schools  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
reason  for  this  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  low  wages  paid.  Teachers  who 
are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  earnest  to 
make  themselves  really  useful  in  the 
school  are  barred  out.  They  ha\^  to  turn 
their  attention  to  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  wear  out. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHEBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Madison,  July  15, 1874. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  the  Twenty-Second 
Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association  commenced  at 
Madison,  July  15th,  1874,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  After  singing,  led  by  A.  Earth- 
man,  of  Reedsburg,  and  prayer  by  Dr.  G. 
M.  tJteele,  of  Appleton,  J.  W.  Rait,  of 
Sheboygan  was  appointed  Secretary  pro 
tern.,  and  W.  D.  Parker,  A.  Salisbury  and 
C.  F.  Viebahn,  a  Committee  on  Enroll- 
ment, and  A.  Earthman,  Enrolling  Clerk. 

The  President,  B.  31.  Reynolds,  of  La 
Crosse,  then  delivered  an  Address,  which 
on  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  was  referred 
to  a  committee  composed  of  G.  S.  Albee, 
Oshkosh,  S.  R.  Winchell,  Milwaukee,  and 
G.  M.  Guernsey,  Platteville. 

Oliver  Arey,  President  of  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  read  a  Paper  on  the 
"Common  Conception  of  the  Teacher, 
and  of  the  Institutions  in  which  he  is 
Educated  Inadequate." 

8.  R.  Winchell,  Principal  of  Milwaukee 
High  School,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  True 
Function  of  the  High  School." 

Adjourned  to  8.00  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

After  singing,  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Address,  made  the  following  report 
of  committees,  which  was  adopted : 

On  the  part  of  the  Address  which  re- 
fers  to  InstituteSy  Messrs.  Graham,  Terry, 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Richards. 

Journal  of  Edxicatum — Messrs.  Salisbury, 
Thayer  and  W.  E.  Anderson. 

Free  Tuition  in  Higher  and  Professional 
i8cAa<>?«— -Messrs.  North,  Howland  and 
Waggoner. 

School  Supervision — Messrs.  Chandler, 
Emery,  Gardner,  and  Miss  Stewart. 

Educational  Needs  in  our  State — Messrs. 
Viebahn,  Charlton  and  Sprague,  and  Miss 
Moody. 

Influence  of  Limited  Contracts  with  Teach- 
ers Upon  Educational  Progress—Meosrs.  D. 
McGregor,  Burlingame  and  Bowen,  and 
Miss  Adams. 

Chraiation  in  Schools,  its  Functions  and 
Economy— 'Messrs.  Parker,  Chase  and 
Twining,  and  Miss  Swart. 


Obituaries— Messrs.  Albee,  Rockwood, 
Winchell  and  Guernsey. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Lawrence  University^  delivered  a  Lecture 
on  "  The  Soul  and  its  Powers." 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Chandler, 

Besolved,  That  the  committees  upon  the 
President's  Address  report  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  President  Arey, 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  each  pa- 
per be  thrown  open  for  discussion  imme- 
diately after  reading. 

Singing  by  the  Glee  Club. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  the 
following  committees :  . 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  Graham,  North 
and  Kerr. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Arey,  Howland 
and  Pur  man. 
Adjourned. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

July  16, 1874. 

After  singing,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  O. 
Wright,  of  New  Lisbon,  W.  D.  Parker,  of 
Janesville,  read  a  Paper  on  "  County  Su- 
perintendency." 

On  motion  of  A.  O.  Wright,  the  follow- 
ing Committee  was  appointed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  County  Super  in  tendency  and  upon 
any  Changes  Needed,  to  report  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Session  in  December,  viz. :  W.  D 
Parker,  A.  O.Wright  and  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Miss  Emma  Jenkins,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
read  a  Paper  on  "  Growth."  01  iver  Arey, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  Dr.  G. 
M.  Steele,  discussed  the  subject  briefly. 

Recess. 

On  motion  of  J.  Q.  Emerj',  the  follow- 
ing Committee  on  Nominations  was  ap- 
pointed :  J.  B.  Thayer  of  Menomonie,  D. 
McGregor  of  Platteville,  L.  D.  Harvey 
of  Mazomanie,  Lucy  J.  Foote  of  Ma  lison 
and  Susan  McBeth  of  Burlington. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege,  then  read  a  Paper,  "The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Wisconsin."  The  subject  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Pradt,  Chandler,  Parker  and 
Beck. 

On  motion,  by  W.  D.  Parker,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Charter  for 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  and 
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report  at  this  session ;  committee  (o  con- 
sist  of  Messrs.  Cliandler,  Pradtand  North. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  the  above 
committee  was  empowered,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
expend,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars 
in  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
such  portions  of  the  facts  accumulated 
in  the  present  geological  survey,  as  may 
seem  to  be  useful. 

A  Lecture  on  "Self-Discipline  as  a 
Means  and  End  of  Education,**  was  then 
given  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College. 

President  Arey  followed  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

Adjourned  to      o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  vote  authorizing  expenditure  of 
{25  by  Committee  on  Charter,  to  publish 
facts  of  geological  survey  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  same  authority  given  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

A  Paper  on  "Academic  Culture  in  the 
State  System,"  was  read  by  Prof.  Albert 
Salisbury,  of  Whitewater. 

On  motion  of  E.  A.  Charlton,  the  order 
for  three  o'clock  was  postponed  till  after 
the  Discussion  of  County  Academies, 
which  took  place,  and  was  conducted  by 
J.  Q.  Emery,  W.  H.  Chandler,  A.  P.  North, 
and  A.  O.  Wright,  followed  by  Hon.  A.  S. 
Kissell,  of  Chicago,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Geo.  M. 
Sage,  Editor  of  Minnesota  TeocA^r,  Albert 
Salisbury,  Hon.  C.  C.  Kuntz  of  Sauk  Co., 
and  Hon.  Edward  Sealing. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Edward 
Searing,  W.  D.  Parker  and  J.  Q.  Emery, 
to  report  at  the  Executive  Session,  in  De- 
cember. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
so  much  of  the  President's  Address  as  re- 
lates to  Teachers'  Institutes,  made  the 
following  Import,  which  was  adopted : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Institute  Work 
of  the  State  is  becoming  better  organized 
and  conducted,  because  better  understood. 

2.  We  regard  the  meetings  of  conduct- 
ors for  instruction  and  consultation,  as 
held  the  last  two  years,  eminently  fitted 
to  secure  a  wise  prv'^secuiion  of  the  work 


and  therefore  recommend  their  continu- 
ance. 

3.  The  present  plan  of  operating  the 
Institute  Work  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  State  meets  our 
hearty  approval. 

4.  While  much  good  has  been  accomp- 
lished by  this  agency,  we  would  guard 
against  supposing  that  a  proper  and  thor- 
ough  preparation  of  the  teacher  can  be 
obtained  from  the  fragmentary  work 
done  at  the  Institute. 

5.  We  believe  the  Institute  may  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  by  adopting  a  course 
of  study  and  work  embracing  a  term  of 
years. 

C.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  at  this  meeting  to  inquire  into 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  course  of 
study  and  work  for  a  term  of  years,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  tlie  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  December 
next. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of 
committee. 

R.  Graham,  Ch'n. 

A  committee  was  appointed  according- 
ly, consisting  of  Messrs.  D.  McGregor, 
Chandler  and  Terry. 

By  request  of  the  chairman.  President 
Arey,  and  on  motion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  report  on  Free  Tuition  in  Higher  In- 
stitutions be  postponed  to  the  Executive 
Session. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
that  part  of  the  President's  Address  which 
concerns  High  Schools  and  County  Acad- 
emies,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Resolved^  That  the  necessities  of  our  \ 
common  schools  as  well  as  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  demand  inter- 
mediate  schools  which  shall  provide 
teachers  fitted  for  the  rural  districts,  and  ^ 
students  fitly  prepared  to  enter  our  col- 
leges. 

Besdeed,  That  it  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  educational  policy  of  tlie  State 
and  eminently  proper  in  itself  that  a  grade 
of  education  suitable  to  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  higher  than  that 
of  the  district  tchool,  and  less  elaborate 
than  that  of  the  college,  be  provided  for 
by  the  Slate. 

Resolved^  That  tha  schools  contemplated 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Assembly 
last  winter  with  such  modifications  as 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  seem 
to  suggest,  are  such  as  the  case  requires. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alex.  F.  Nobth, 
h.  c.  howlakd. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  same  subject  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  Executive  Ses- 
sion. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
that  portion  of  the  President's  Address 
relating  to  the  Joubnal  of  Education, 
reported  as  follows : 

That  we  deem  the  reading  of  an  Edu- 
cationaljoumal  to  be  an  important  means 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  assisting 
the  labors  of  teachers ; 

That,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best 
journal  for  teachers  will  be  one  published 
in  their  own  State  and  with  reference  to 
their  own  particular  conditions ; 

That  the  Wisconsin  Joubnal  op  Edu- 
cation, under  its  present  vigorous  man- 
agement, commends  itself  to  the  first 
consideration  of  Wisconsin  teachers,  as 
an  organ  for  the  interchange  of  home 
thought  and  experience,  as  weW  as  for 
bringing  to  us  the  best  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions of  educators  abroad. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Salisbury, 
J.  B.  Thayer, 
Wm.  E.  Anderson, 
Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Needs  in  our  State,  was  p3st- 
poned  till  the  December  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  the  Influence  of 
limited  Contracts  with  Teachers  upon 
Educational  Progress,  beg  to  report  as 
follows : 

The  existing  conditions  are  the  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  the  development 
of  a  school  system  in  a  new  country ;  and 
among  the  causes  operating  to  produce 
them  are  the  following:  deficiency  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers;  want  ot 
purpose  on  the  part  of  many  who  teach 
of  making  it  a  permanent  business;  low 
wages,  and  the  inability  on  the  part  of 
many  districts  to  furnish  remunerative 
employment  for  more  than  on(i-half  the 


school  year;  an  opinion,  still  lingering 
in  many  localities,  that  a  frequent  change 
of  teachers  is  beneficial. 

Denser  settlements,  and  higher  qualifi- 
cations will  do  much  to  remedy  this  evil. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
recommendation  a  teacher  can  have  is 
that  he  has  taught  in  the  same  school  for 
a  term  of  years. 

Let  teachers  prove  their  efficiency,  and 
the  rising  generation  will  find  the  profes- 
sion more  stable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  McGbeoob, 
G.  M.  BowEN, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham, 
Cabolyn  E.  Adahs. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

W.  D.  Parker,  chairman,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  President's  Address  as  re- 
lates to  the  Function  and  Economy  of 
Graded  Schools,  reported  as  follows : 

We  believe  that  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  graded  school  is  essentially 
an  exponent  of  the  business  habits  of  the 
age ;  and  the  school  itself  may  be  made 
an  organization  whose  economical  direc- 
tion of  forces,  and  whose  general  influ- 
ence for  good,  shall  conserve  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education  and  of  future 
citizens  who  shall  follow  the  dictates  of 
loyalty,  of  industry  and  frugality;  there- 
fore, 

Bstolved,  That  the  craded  school  system 
be  strongly  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  scliool  directors,  and  that  the 
course  of  study  in  graded  schools  be 
made  not  alone  philosophically  relevant 
to  other  schools,  but  be  made  vitally  pro- 
motive of  intellingent  citizenship  through 
its  comprehensive  usefulness  and  its  per- 
fect adaptability. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Obituaries,  present- 
ed  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions : 

Whbbeab,  During  the  past  year  the 
nation  has  lost  by  death  one  of  its  fore- 
most teachers,  ana  this  association  has 
lost  in  a  similar  manner  one  of  its  most 
highly  esteemed  members ;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  life 
and  labors  of  Louis  Agassiz  the  transcend, 
ent  work  of  the  typical  teacher  and  in 
his  death  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to 
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science,  but  to  the  common  cause  of  edu- 
cation throu^rhout  the  world. 

Revolted,  That  in  the  death  of  Prof. 
Arthur  Everett,  Principal  of  the  Oshkosh 
High  School,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  scholar,  a  true  teacher  and  true 
man  whose  memory  shall  be  cherished  in 
all  our  hearts  and  whose  work,  though 
not  complete,  yet  remains  as  his  lasting 
monument. 

Be^olved,  That  the  Secretary  be  ins*ruct- 
ed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  families  of  tlie  deceased. 

S.  S.  KOCKWOOD, 

G.  S.  Albke, 

S.  R.  AVlNCHELL, 

Martha  H.  Terrt, 
Committee. 

President  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  3Ir.  Everett, 
after  which  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  8.00  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  meet  Friday 
morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations was  made  and  accepted. 

Prof.  Edward  Searing,  State  Superin- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered  a 
Lecture  on  *'  The  Need  and  the  Character 
of  the  Culture  Suited  to  the  Present  Day." 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

After  preliminary  remarks  by  Supt.  Jas. 
McAlister,  upon  the  subject  of  Drawing, 
as  introduced  into  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  Mr.  Charles  Zimmermann  fur- 
ther discussed  the  subject,  and  explained 
the  method  of  instruction. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Rockwood,  McAlister,  De  La  Matyr,  Al- 
bee, North,  Howland,  Kerr  and  Spencer, 
and  on  motion  by  Mr.  North,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Association  express  a  desire  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  call  the  next 
meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  O.  Arey,  presented  the  report  of 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows,  which 
was  accepted: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  July,  1873   $26  53 

Rec'd  from  membership  July,  »74.  115  00 

Total  in  treasury  |141  52 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  B.  M.  Reynolds  $86  37 

Paid  Gazette  Printing  Co   10  25 

Paid  W.  D.  Parker   31  96 


Totat  disbursements  $78  58 

Balance  on  hand  $G2  94 


Oliver  Aret, 

H.  C.  HOW^LAND, 

D.  Gray  Pur  man. 

Committee.* 

Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  of  Oshkosh,  read 
an  Essay  on  "Primary  Instruction— Its 
Principles  and  Purposes." 

Prof.  Alex.  Kerr  read  a  Paper  on 
"  Instruction  in  American  Plistory,"  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  ^y.  F.  Allen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Feuling  read  a  Paper  on 
"Etymology,  as  a  Mtjans  of  Education." 

'Miss  Martha  A.  Terry,  of  Janesville, 
read  a  Paper  on  "  Culture  in  Common 
Schools." 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham,  of  La^Crosse,  read 
a  Paper  on  "Daily  Preparation  of  the 
Teacher,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Kerr,  Purman,  Feuling,  North,  Albee, 
Chandler  and  Kissell. 

On  motion,  the  name  of  James  McAl 
ister  was  substituted  for  that  gf  Samuel 
Shaw  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  for  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  the  Association  proceeded 
to  a  ballot  for  President,  with  the  fqllow- 
Ing  result : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  6o ;  neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  34.  J.  Q.  Emery  received 
50  ;  A.  H.  Howland,  5;  W.  H.  Chandler, 
4 ;  Miss  Martha  A.  Terry,  2 ;  scattering,  8.- 

J.  Q.  Emery,  having  received  a  major- 
ity, was  declared  elected  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  J.  Q.  Emery,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Association  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket, 
reported  by  the  committee,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  following  per- 
sons declared  duly  elected : 

Vice-Presidents— W,  H.  Chandler,  San 
Prairie ;  S.  R.  Winchell,  Milwaukee ;  Miss 
Carolyn  Adams,  Platteville. 

Secretary— A.  J.  Hutton,  West  Eau 
Claire. 
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Treasurer — George  Skewes,  Racine. 

Executive  Committee—B,  M.  Reynolds, 
La  Crosse ;  W.  D.  Parker,  Janesville ;  H. 
C.  Howland,EastEau  Claire;  G.S.  Albee, 
Oshkosh;  Jas.  McAlister,  3Iilwaukee. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  Press 
a  powerful  ally  of  the  cause  of  popular 
instruction,  and  that  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  editorial  fraternity  for  the 
service  which  they  have  rendered  in 
creating  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  every  educational  force  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university. 

Besolcedy  That  we  extend  our  hearty 
thanks  to  the  "  Wisconsin  State  JournaP* 
and  the  "  Madison  D3mocrat,"  for  their 
courtesy  in  surrendering  their  columns  to 
our  Association,  and  for  the  prominence 
which,  without  regard  to  labor  and  ex- 
pense, they  have  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  present  session. 

Hesolvedy  That  our  thanks  are  hereby 
given  to  the  various  steamboat  lines  and 
to  the  hotels  of  Madison  for  the  reduced 
rates  afforded  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Besolvedj  That  our  thanks  are  due  the 
railroads  of  the  State  for  tkeir  courtesy 
in  giving  special  rates  to  this  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 
B.  M.  REY770LD8,  President. 

Jas.  M.  Rait,  Secretary. 

School  DisciFLmB. — ^The  following 
things  aid  in  securing  good  discipline 
and  preventing  disorder : 

1.  See  that  the  school  room  is  well 
warmed,  ventilated,  cleansed,  and  lighted, 
and  adorned  with  pictures,  mottoes,  and 
flowers. 

2.  Give  pupils  plenty  to  do. 

3.  Approve  work  when  well  done. 

4.  Carefully  inspect  the  pupils'  work. 

5.  Keep  up  an  interest  in  work. 

6.  Few  rules,  uniformly  executed. 

7.  Frequent  changes  of  exercise. 

8.  Control  by  kindness. 

9.  Make  the  school  and  all  its  exercises 
popular. 

10.  Pile  on  motives.— i\r.  T.  Ed,  Jour, 

The  California  legislature  forbids,  by 
law,  the  making  a  distinction  in  salaries 
to  teachers  on  account  of  sex. 

"Wateb  does  not  stay  in  the  mountains, 
nor  vengeance  in  a  great  mind. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 
Prepared  by  the  Aulstant  Saperiotendent. 

Question.  Can  a  district  be  altered  af- 
ter a  loan  from  the  State  has  been  applied 
for? 

Answer.  There  is  no  law  forbidding 
an  alteration  unless  a  loan  has  actually 
been  made.  The  pendency  of  the  applica- 
tion might  be  a  good  reason  why  the 
district  should  not  be  altered,  especially 
if  weak.  The  supervisors  would  bo  the 
proper  judges  of  this. 

Q.  We  had  the  promise  of  a  deed  of 
our  site,  but  never  got  it.  Last  winter  the 
school-house  burned  down.  Can  we  hold 
the  site  ? 

A.  The  burning  of  the  schooLhouse 
does  not  change  your  right.  If  you  can 
prove  the  promise,  a  conveyance  of  the 
site  can  be  enforced,  or  the  district  can 
call  on  the  town  board  to  "  establish"  the 
site.   (Sections  78-9). 

Q.  If  a  district,  in  defiance  of  a  decis- 
ion by  the  State  Superintendent,  proceeds 
to  build  on  a  site  set  aside  by  him,  what 
is  the  remedy  ? 

A.  To  obtain  an  injunction  from  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  We  held  no  annual  meeting  at  the 
legal  time.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

A.  Call  a  special  meeting,  specifying  in 
the  call  all  the  business  to  be  done  (Sec. 
21).  Vacant  offices  will  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment. 

Q.  If  a  meeting  is  adjourned  to  a  cer- 
tain day  without  naming  any  hour,  what 
will  be  the  legal  hour  ? 

A.  The  hour  named  in  the  statute 
(Section  17),  which  is  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Q.  Does  the  chairman  of  an  annual 
district  meeting  preside  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  if  there  be  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  present.  He  does  not  lose 
the  place  by  adjournment. 

Q.  Can  money  be  raised,  officers  elect- 
ed, etc.,  at  such  adjourned  meeting? 

A.  Yes;  everything  that  could  have 
been  done  at  the  annual  meeting,  of 
which  it  is  but  the  continuance ;  provi- 
ded, however,  that  officers  cannot  be 
elected,  if  the  adjournment  was  for  more 
than  ten  days,  as  the  power  of  a  district 
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to  elect  continues  but  ten  days,  after 
which  vacancies  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  If  a  motion  is  made  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  officers  and  is  lost,  can 
the  meeting  afterwards  go  into  an  elec- 
tion,  on  motion  ? 

A.  Certainly;  a  district  meeting  can 
always  "alter,  repeal,  and  modify"  its 
proceedings.  The  refusal  to  go  in(,o  an 
election  at  first  might  imply  merely  that 
the  majority  wished  to  do  something  else 
first. 

Q.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  **  recon- 
sider"  the  vote  not  to  elect  ? 

A.  A  vote  to  reconsider  would  be  prop- 
er enough,  but  the  election  would  be 
valid,  although  no  such  formal  vote  were 
first  taken.  Reconsideration  would  be 
involved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  act  of 
election.  The  legality  of  the  action  of  a 
school  meeting  does  not  depend  on  the 
observance  of  "parliamentary  rules," 
which  are  no  part  of  the  school  law. 

Q.  Can  a  person  who  did  not  vote  for 
a  measure  carried  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing, move  to  reconsider  the  vote  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting? 

A.  To  do  so  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary  usage,  but  the 
reconsideration,  if  carried  on  his  motion, 
would  not,  therefore  be  invalid.  (See 
previous  question  and  answer). 

Q.  Is  a  man  disqualfied  for  holding 
the  ofllce  of  district  clerk  who  cannot 
read  or  write  ? 

A.  He  is  not  legally  disqualified  for  be- 
ing elected  to  it.  The  wisdom  of  the 
election  is  another  thing. 

Q.  Would  a  town  clerk  be  authorized 
in  appointing  some  one  in  his  place  ? 

A.  Not  unless  he  resigned  or  was  re- 
moved. 

Q.  Can  a  board  require  additional  se- 
curity in  case  of  the  death  of  the  treasu- 
rer's bondsmen  ? 

A.  They  can  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  resolution,  re- 
quire the  treasurer  to  pay  interest  on 
moneys  remaining  unexpended  in  his 
hands,  say  three  months  or  more  ? 

A.   A  district  has  no  such  power. 


Q.  What  power  has  a  district  board  in 
regard  to  purchasing  articles  needed  for 
the  school  ? 

A.  Such  power  as  is  conferred  by  sec- 
tions 48,  49,  and  51. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  removed  into  an- 
other  district  in  this  city,  and  we  elected 
a  successor,  but  the  old  treasurer  still 
claims  the  office;  has  a  place  of  business 
in  our|district  and  may  come  back,  and  so 
refuses  to  give  up  funds,  etc.  Which  is 
treasurer,  and  how  shall  it  be  decided? 

A.  A  man's  place  of  residence  is  not 
determined  by  his  place  of  business.  If 
your  treasurer  has  moved  into  the  other 
district  with  no  particular  intention  of 
coming  back,  he  has  lost  his  residence 
and  office  in  your  district;  but  if  he  has 
gone  to  stay  temporarily  and  intends  to 
come  back,  and  regards  your  district  as 
his  permanent  place  of  residence,  he  has 
not  lost  his  residence  or  office.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  intention,  in  part, 
and  would  be  so  regarded  by  the  courts. 
It  can  be  decided  on  a,  quo  warranto. 

Q.  When  and  why  was  the  prohibition 
about  acting  as  agent  added  to  section  91 
of  the  school  law,  and  what  is  intended 
by  it? 

A.  In  1867,- with  other  amendments  to 
other  sections.  This  amendment  proba- 
bly grew  out  of  some  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  some  superintendents  in  aidiag 
to  introduce  certain  school-books,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration.  The  law  can- 
not be  considered  as  forbidding  a  super- 
intendent to  recommend  such  books,  etc., 
as  he  thinks  the  best,  but  to  act  as  a  book- 
agent  in  a  business  or  commercial  sense, 
and  thus  use  his  office  for  pecuniary 
emolument  and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
schools. 

Q.  Suppose  a  superintendent,  at  the 
request  of  some  school  officers,  sends  for 
some  books,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  distributes 
them,  and  receives  back  the  cost,  and 
something  for  his  trouble,  would  that  be 
a  violation  of  the  law? 

A.  It  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
making  him  an  "agent"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  but  to  prevent  cavil,  it 
would  be  better  to  get  some  one  else  to 
do  it. 
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EDITORIAL  HilSCBLLAHY. 

THE  AHMCUTIOX. 

During  seventeen  years  observation  of 
the  annual  gatherings,  we  do  not  recol- 
lect a  more  thoughtful  and  scholarly  ad- 
dress  from  the  President  than  that  given 
this  year.  Anon  we  may  have  something 
to  say  on  several  of  the  topics  discussed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
at  the  E.xecutive  Session  in  December  on 
the  matter  of  placing  the  Association  un- 
der a  charter.   There  can  be  no  doubts,  we 
think,  that  it  would  be  well  to  effect  some 
change  in  its  organization  and  mode  of 
working.   Why  should  it  not,  like  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  instance, 
have  its  permanent  and  its  transient  char- 
acteristics; its  life  members  and  yearly 
members?    There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  in  the  State  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  as  a  profession,  as  a  life-work, 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  organ- 
ization for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
*     which  they  represent,  and  men  whose 
movement  in  the  matter  would  give  it 
dignity  and  insure  success.   And  when 
we  speak  of  educational  work,  we  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  work  done  in  and  for 
the  public  schools.  The  presidents  and 
professors  of  the  colleges  as  well  as  of 
the  university  and  normal  schools ;  teach- 
ers in  private  and  special  as  well  as  pub- 
lic schools,  together  with  school  officers, 
should  all  act  in  harmony.    For  though 
varied  in  its  instrumentalities,  the  work 
of  education  is  one ;  and  not  only  should 
teachers  avoid  sinking  the  man  in  the 
profession,  but  dropping  into  clans  accord- 
ing  to  the  special  character  of  their  work ; 
just  as  wool-growers  or  stock-raisers, 
though  having  special  interests,  should 
not  isolate  themselves  from  the  general 
body  of  agriculturists.    And  here  we 
would  remark,  that  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  about  the  late  meeting  especially 
gratifying,  it  was  the  presence  and  the 
admirable  lectures  of  two  of  our  college 
presidents— for  which— thanks  to  our  late 
president. 

We  think  then,  as  suggested  at  the 
meeting  in  D<)cember  last,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Association  to  hav^  a 
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more  solid  and  more  permanent  organi- 
zation. (It  is  now  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  its  Constitution  having  been  adopted 
in  July,  1853.)  To  this  end  it  would  be 
well,  we  think,  to  make  its  officers  more 
permanent.  It  is  not— or  should  not  be — 
the  object  of  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  seek  a  little  empty  honor  by 
getting  elected  president,  secretary,  etc., 
but  to  come  together  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education.  This  implies  inves- 
tigation and  deliberation,  and  garnering 
up  the  results  of  experience ;  and  all  this 
is  best  subserved  by  having  more  perma- 
nent officers.  It  is  vain  to  expect  the 
good  results  that  ought  to  flow  from  an 
association  of  teachers  under  such  a  loose 
organization  as  we  now  have,  with  a 
change  of  officers,  of  purposes,  of  meth- 
ods and  of  programme  each  year.  Noth- 
ing is  tried  long  enough  to  determine  its 
value.  In  short,  there  is  no  proper  con- 
secutiveness  of  ideas  or  aims ;  no  proper 
consciousness  of  an  organic  and  perma- 
nent existence. 

For  instance,  the  President  delivers  an 
address.  This  is  well  enough,  though  it 
is  merely  a  custom  and  does  not  appear 
to  form  any  necessary  part  of  his  duties 
as  a  presiding  officer.  But  the  address  is 
delivered;  a  batch  of  committees  hastily 
appointed  to  report  upon  half  dozen  top- 
ics which  it  may  touch  upon ;  the  reports 
are  hastily  drawn  up,  and  as  hastily 
adopted,  or  referred  to  some  other  com- 
mittee, and  the  whole  thing  is  ephemeral 
in  its  nature  and  its  results;  conclusions 
which  seem  to  be  reached  at  one  session 
are  changed  at  the  next. 

The  mere  re-organization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, so  as  to  give  it  corporate  powers, 
would  not  effect  any  thing  important,  un- 
les3  it  was  accompanied  with  an  internal 
change,  such  as  we  have  indicated  above. 
For  this,  perhaps,  it  is  not  prepared ;  it  is, 
quite  possibly,  such  a  change  as  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  come  together  at  our 
meetings  would  not  desire.  In  this  case, 
there  might,  we  think,  be  formed,  with 
great  ultimate  profit  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, an  association  of  educators  which 
while  it  might  be  mnch  less  numerous 
thaa  the  present  Association,  would  be 
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more  compact  and  more  permanent,  and 
likewise  more  deliberate  and  methodical 
in  its  mode  of  action.  There  is  room  for 
both. 


IXTERMX^IATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  want  of  consecutiveness  of  ideas 
and  aims  in  the  labors  of  the  Association 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article  is  illus- 
trated in  its  utterances  and  aetion  ftrom 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  matter  put 
as  a  caption  above.  A  year  ago  a  report 
was  adopted  recognizing  **high  schools 
and  academies**  as  furnishing  **  secondary 
education,'*  and  stating  the  "want  of 
proper  secondary  schools  in  the  state  to  be 
keenly  felt,*'  etc.  At  the  meeting  in  De- 
cember, there  seemed  to  be  a  general  con- 
currence in  the  same  view,  and  "Dr. 
Chapin  thought  that  the  discussion  (of 
Prof  Carpenter's  Paper)  should  not  end 
until  more  emphasis  had  been  given  to 
the  most  practical  point  which  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  that  was  the  lack 
of  intermediate  schools — a  lack  which 
ought  to  be  met."  This  year,  Mr.Winchell, 
among  other  points  in  his  excellent  Par 
per  (printed  in  this  number),  sets  forth  the 
need  of  a  series  of  schools  through  the 
State  like  those  contemplated  in  the  bill 
of  last  winter,  introduced  by  Mr.  Euntz, 
and  passed  by  the  Assembly.  Then  came 
a  Paper  from  Mr.  Emery  which  seemed 
to  be  adverse  to  the  idea,  or  we  should 
say  rather  perhaps  to  the  idea  of  "  county 
academies,"  and  two  out  of  three  other 
gentlemen  appointed  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion indicated  the  same  adverse  views, 
and  thought  we  could  better  have  "  town 
high  schools."  Next  came  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  the  same  subject,  (as  one  of 
the  topics  of  the  President's  Address), 
which  was  favorable  to  the  project  of 
academies,  but  the  report  was  referred  to 
another  committee  to  report  next  De- 
cember. 

To  an  outsider,  it  might  well  seem  as 
if  our  ideas  on  the  whole  subject  were 
somewhat  chaotic,  and  our  utterances 
equivocal.  But  we  apprehend  that  the 
matter  admits  of  a  solution,  and  that  the 
following  points  may  be  assumed : 


1.  That  our  leading  educators  in  the 
State  concur  with  those  elsewhere  in 
thinking  the  establishment  of  some  more 
general  and  uniform  system  of  secondary 
schools  to  be  one  of  the  chief  educational 
wants  of  the  day. 

2.  That  this  w^ant  must  be  supplied  by 
institutions  commonly  known  as  high 
schools  and  academies. 

When  it  comes  to  details,  there  is  of 
course  some  room  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  time  may  come  when  the  work 
of  education  will  be  thought  of  so  much 
importance  as  not  to  be  subordinated  to 
other  matters  of  civil  interest,  and  when 
territorial  divisions  for  educational  pur- 
poses will  be  independent  of  town  and 
county  lines.  At  present  we  cannot  ex- 
pect this.  The  county  is  a  variable  unit, 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Chandler,  but  to  some 
extent  it  would  be  convenient  to  regard 
county  lines.  A  large  and  populous 
county  would  require  more  than  one  aca- 
demic  school  as  it  requires  more  than  one 
superintendent.  Towns  are  altogether 
too  small  a  territory  to  support  such  a 
sshool ;  nor  would  a  group  of  four  towns 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Winchell  calculates  that  two  per 
cent,  of  a  school  population  would  go 
into  a  high  school.  This  would  require 
an  aggregate  of  5,000  children  to  fttmish 
100  academic  or  high  school  pupils  which 
is  as  small  a  number  as  would  do  to 
reckon  on  as  a  minimum  while  200  from 
a  population  of  10,000  would  be  a  more 
desirable  basis.  This,  as  Mr.  North  re- 
marked, is  just  about  the  measure  of 
Waukesha  county,  which  embraces  16 
towns,  as  does  also  Jefferson,  its  next 
neighbor  west.  A  single  town  can  expect 
to  have  nothing  more  than  a  central  gram- 
mar school,  and  even  a  group  of  four 
towns  could  effect  no  more.  Mr.  Win- 
chell speaks  very  pertinently  of  the  fol- 
ly of  attempting  to  have  a  high  school, 
where  there  can  at  the  best,  be  no  more 
than  the  fragment  of  one. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
these  intermediate  schools— let  us  call 
them  country  academies  instead  of  county 
academies,  must  grow,  like  other  things. 
They  could  not  start  off  with  two  hun- 
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dred,  or  even  one  hundred  students,  pre- 
pared to  begin  a  high  school  or  academic 
course,  for  the  reason  that  no  such  number 
is  to  be  found  in  each  county.  For  several 
years  this  work,  like  that  of  our  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  would  largely  be 
prepartory  work.  But  they  would  draw 
to  themselves  the  best  pupils,  to  a  large 
degree,  and  gradually  diminish  the  gram- 
mar school  and  enlarge  the  high  school 
grade  of  studies.  Especially  would  this 
be  the  case  if  the  towns  would  organize 
under  the  town  system  and  establish  cen- 
tral  grammar  schools.  This,  we  repeat, 
is  all  they  can  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adop- 
tionof  the  "town  system,"  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  is  a  measure  most  desi- 
rable,  as  precedent  to  the  growth  of  a 
series  of  intermediate  schools  of  the 
academic  or  high  school  grade.  The  re- 
lations of  such  schools  to  existing  high 
schools,  and  the  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
alarm  that  the  latter  may  possibly  feel 
at  the  idea  of  a  general  system  of  acade- 
mies, we  propose  to  consider  hereafter. 


THE  USE  AND  ABU8E  OF  BOOKS  15  SCHOOL. 

Dividing  school-instruction  into  the 
three  stages  of  primary,  intermediate 
and  advanced  (and  these  stages  actually 
exist,  to  some  extent,  in  the  ungraded 
country  school)--it  is  in  the  second  of 
them  only  that  books  should  begin  to 
play  any  important  part.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod the  great  object  should  be,  consid- 
ering  education  in  its  intellectual  aspect, 
to  awaken,  develop,  and  train  the  mental 
powers  and  faculties  and  not  to  stuff  the 
mind  with  words — with  mere  fragments 
of  the  husks  of  knowledge;  not  to  im- 
part precocious  skill  in  certain  mental 
gymnastics  or  to  overtask  the  memory, 
while  other  faculties  are  forgotten  or 
dwarfed.  In  short,  the  object  should  be 
to  plant  germs  and  not  to  reap  fruit  In 
the  second  or  intermediate  stage,  this 
work  is  to  be  largely  continued,  but  more 
discipline  of  mind  is  to  be  sought. 
Heretofore  the  work  has  been  (or  should 
have  been)  mostly  in  the  nature  of  play 
— t.  e,  spontaneous  activitj',  with  as  little 


as  possible  of  restraint  or  coercion ;  but 
now  there  is  more  of  mental  work  and 
less  of  play,  the  former  increasing,  the 
latter  diminishing.  The  pupil,  by  de- 
grees, but  slowly,  learns  to  convert  spon^ 
taneous,  unconscious  attention  to  the 
teacher's  oral  instructions  and  outward 
demonstrations  into  more  abstract 
thought  and  more  continued  mental 
effort,  and  so  gradually  acquires  the  pow- 
er to  study,  and  to  study  with  profit,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  pleasure.  To  this 
end  the  book  now  becomes  more  useful 
to  aid  memory,  to  guide  inquiry,  to  regu- 
late thought.  The  pupil  acquires  increas- 
ing power  to  learn  and  recite  lessons,  in 
a  natural  and  healthful  way;  not  in  the 
way  of  parrot-like  repetitions  of  worda 
without  life  or  thought,  but  as  partaking- 
somewhat  of  the  vivacity  and  originality 
that  is  supposed  to  characterize  the  teach- 
er*s  own  previous  instructions.  In  short,, 
the  pupil,  to  some  extent,  studies  and  re- 
cites lessons ;  but  study  is  made,  as  much, 
as  may  be,  an  exercise  of  thought,  and 
not  merely  of  memory ;  and  recitation  is. 
made  a  rehearsal  of  what  the  pupil  knows 
and  thinks  himself ;  and  in  his  own  way 
and  own  words,  and  not  a  mere  lifeless 
repetition  of  paragraphs  from  a  book. 

And  to  this  end  the  teacher  continues, 
though  in  decreasing  degree  and  in  a  mod- 
ified manner,  the  work  of  the  former 
stage— the  primary  period ;  doing  to-day, 
partly  as  instructor,  and  partly  as  model, 
what  the  pupil  is  expected  to  do  on  the 
morrow.  As  this  period  is  passed  through, 
the  pupil  is  to  become  less  and  less  imi- 
tative  however,  and  more  and  more  orig^ 
inal ;  is  to  rehearse  his  acquirements  less 
as  an  effort  of  memory,  and  more  as  an 
effort  of  thought 

And  now,  supposing  all  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to 
pass  into  the  third  stage  and  become  a 
student,  a  scholar  in  the  just  sense  of  the 
term ;  or,  as  is  the  need  of  the  majority, 
to  begin  the  pursuits  of  active  life.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  boy  or  girl,  if  previ- 
ously well  trained,  will  be  an  intelligent 
learner,  or  worker,  in  whatever  it  is 
set  to  learn  and  do.  Our  mechanics, 
merchants,  farmers,  etc.,  will  all  be,  what 
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%3ttly  a  portioa  of  thcna  now  arc,  in  any 
-jttst  sense  of  the  4eiu»,  educated  persons. 
We  may  look  for  theitime  to  come,  though 
-not  v6ry  soon,  when  the  average  of  edu- 
tetional  development,  if  not  of  attain- 
tmeats,  among  the  industrial  classes,  who 
ttow  generally  leave  school  by  or  before 
i;ke  ftge  of  fifteen,  will  be  higher  than  the 
|px«sent  average  of  our  professional  men, 
vo^called — because  they  will  be  so  edu- 
Icated,  at  home  and  at  school,  as  that  they 
k-iU  go  on  in  the  work  of  self-education 
^  Ittng  as  they  live.  They  will  have  ac 
Squired  such  habits  of  observation  of 
♦tiioaght  and  of  intellectual  eflfort,  that 
^tfct?y  Jwill  be  perpetual  students,  and  stu- 
deats  «ot  only  of  books,  but  nature.  To 
tkis  end  let  books  be  properly  used  in 
school  and  not  abused,  nor  the  whole 
process  of  school  discipline  made  so  re- 
pulsive as  to  create  a  rooted  dislike  for 
liooks  and  study. 


-EDICATIOX  A  IXIVEBSAL  PROCESS. 

^Whaft  is  this  work  of  education,  this 
process  unfolding  the  nature  of  the 
child,  in  which  teachers  are  to  aid,  but  a 
|Mit  of  the  great  design  of  Providence  in 
regard' to  all  things?  Every  created  ob- 
ject has*its  appropriate,  appointed  desti- 
Ky.  In  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
destiny — in  every  living  creature,  espe- 
<dally — this  unfolding  must  take  place. 
JLod  those  agencies,  whether  of  man  or  of 
nature,"  which  and  in  this  process,  are  ed- 
ucating agencies;  they  stand  in  the  same 
irelation  to  that  which  is  to  be  unfolded 
Mid  drawn  forth,  as  that  in  which  the 
teacher  stands  to  the  child.  All  livlDg 
tliingd,  tkeii,  at^. educated;  all  things,  we 
tnean,  which  fulfil  their  destiny,  which 
carry  out 'the  end  etf  their  being.  The 
f)4ant  is  developed,  educated,  from  its 
Med,  through  all  its  several  stages  of  ger- 
nunation^and  growth,  to  its  final  perfec- 
ttioa.  of  flower  and  fniit.  Its  educators 
Are  the&eatiand  light  of  the  genial  sun, 
the  dews  and  rains  and  airs  of  heaven, 
the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  and  last  of 
all,  the  fostering  care  of  man.  The  skill- 
tful,  intelligent  cultivator,  is  to  the  plant 
•iovhat  the  true  teacher  is  to  the  child.  The 


animal,  too,  is  developed,  from  its  embryo 
state,  to  its  fulness  of  life  and  strength. 
The  mighty  nation  is  developed  from  its 
first  dawnings  of  civilization  and  culture, 
its  first  beginnings  of  power,  to  its  cul- 
mination  of  greatness  and  glory.  And 
how  varied  the  agencies  which  educate 
the  nation !  How  many  vicissitudes,  how 
many  struggles,  how  much  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure,  how  much  dear 
bought  experience,  how  many  alternate 
reverses  and  triumphs,  before  a  nation, 
can  take  rank  among  the  powers  of  earth ! 
And  how  true  is  all  this  of  the  man,  be- 
fore  he  can  take  rank  among  nature^s  no- 
blemen! Not  all  development,  not  all 
education,  however,  is  successful.  Thou- 
sands of  failures  meet  us  on  every  hand. 
Innumerable  existences  are  blighted,  per- 
verted  or  destroyed.  But  thiB  cause  of 
every  failure,  of  every  blight  and  perver- 
sion, will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into 
one  and  the  same  thing  at  last.  If  the 
plant,  the  animal,  the  man,  the  nation, 
does  not  fulfil  its  destiny,  if  it  fail  to 
reach  a  worthy  result,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  a  failure  in  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  success.  These  conditions 
are  prescribed  by  one  manifold  but  uni- 
versal law,  and  obedience  to  this  law  of 
development  is  the  condition  of  all  suc- 
cessful education.  Thus  if  the  plant  be 
rudely  removed  from  its  natural  soil  or 
climate ;  if  it  secure  not  its  Jieedful  light 
and  moisture ;  if,  in  short,  in  any  essen- 
tial particular,  the  laws  of  its  growth  are 
violated,  its  proper  development  cannot 
take  place.  If  there  be  not  entire  failure, 
only  some  partial  or  abortive  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

Why  is  it  that  some  nations  iiave  gone 
forward  in  the  career  of  growth  and  im- 
provement, while  others  have  reached  but 
an  imperfect  degree  of  civilization,  and 
then  ceased  to  advance  and  become  stag- 
nant,  or  have  receded  toward  barbarism  ? 
Why  is  it,  unless  it  be  that  the  latter  have 
failed  in  some  way  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions of  national  health  and  growth? 
Much  more  then  must  the  individual  na- 
ture of  man  conform  to  the  law  and  con- 
ditions of  its  proper  development,  if  that 
development  is  ever  secured.  This  is  a 
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truth  for  teachers,  and  not  only  for  teach- 
ers, but  for  parents  to  ponder. 

CBEAPEKIKG  EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  wc 
re-printed  from  the  Chicago  Times  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Cheapening  Education."  The 
article  is  an  honest,  thoughtAil,  carefully 
written,  interesting  and  able  plea  against 
the  "  officious  intermeddling  of  the  State," 
in  furnishing  to  its  citizens  facilities  for 
higher  education.  The  appearance  of 
such  an  article  in  a  great  Chicago  daily, 
the  recent  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  involying  the  question 
whether  the  State  can  tax  the  many  in  or- 
der to  bestow  superior  culture  upon  the 
few,  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Lowell,  "  Dem- 
ocracy Here  Also,"  in  our  June  issue, 
are  three  straws  which  show  to  our  read- 
ers that  the  current  of  public  opinion  is 
not  wholly  in  the  direction  of  State  sup- 
port for  higher  instruction. 

We  reprinted  the  essay  from  the  Times  in 
the  same  spirit  that  led  us  to  publish  and 
to  comment  upon  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
Lowell.  We  beliere  the  argument  of  the 
essay  to  be  fallacious  and  mischievous ; 
but  some  able  and  good  men  think  other- 
wise. Honest  opinions,  whether  in  har- 
mony with  our  own  or  not,  we  always  re- 
spect. In  fact,  the  honest  opinions  of 
others  always  have  a  special  charm  and 
value  to  us,  heeau^  we  cannot  believe 
them.  For  instance,  the  delightful  soph- 
istry of  the  article  in  question  made  it  so 
interesting  to  us  that  while  first  reading 
it  we  were  oblivious  of  outward  discom- 
forts. Naught  to  us,  for  the  lime,  were 
the  dust  and  smoke  and  rumble  of  the 
railway  car,  and  an  atmosphere  whose 
heat  had  attained  unto  more  than  four 
score  and  ten. 

The  purpose  of  presenting  some  ac- 
companying comments  upon  the  paper  in 
our  )ast  issue  failed  of  fiilfilment  from 
want  of  time;  We  had  confidently  hoped 
to  prepare  a  leader  upon  the  subject  for 
the  present  issue,  but  circumstances  have 
again  prevented.  We  trust  we  may  be 
able  to  print  in  our  September  number  a 
somewhat  full  statement  of  our  reasons 
for  having  no  fears  of  evil  results  from 


any  past,  present  or  future  movement 
looking  to  the  cheapening  of  education. 
Meantime,  we  ask  our  readers  to  re-peruse 
the  somewhat  remarkable  article  to  which, 
we  have  referred. 


Institute  Conductors*  Meeting. — 
Looking  in  upon  this  grave  and  reverend 
assembly,  which  convened  in  the  Madi^ 
son  High  School  building  the  week  be- 
fore association,  we  found  them  busy  in 
preparing  for  the  campaign,  but  not  so 
serious  as  to  be  inappreciative  of  each 
other's  jokes.  They  seemed  to  knoir 
how  both  to  give  and  take  critical  knockaL 
This  preparatory  drill  cannot  but  giv^ 
more  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  work 
of  the  Normal  Institutes,  which  will 
further  be  greatly  aided  by  the  Syllabus 
of  Instruction  prepared  by  Prof.  Gra- 
ham. We  quote  a  few  sentences  as  ilhis. 
trative  of  his  general  ideas,  founded  oa 
much  experience,  and  in  the  belief  that 
they  may  be  suggestive  to  teachers  gen- 
erally, and  elsewhere  than  in  Institutes: 

"While  considerable  time  ought  to  be 
given  to  methods  of  presentation  and  de- 
tail of  plan,  yet  much  class  work  is  need- 
ed, so  that  the  subject  taught,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  teaching,  shall  be  well  un- 
derstood. In  this  a  clear  compreihensian 
of  a  subject  does  not  necessarily  involve 
minuteness  of  detail. 

*'The  quality  and  not  the  quanti'y  should 
be  the  aim  in  the  short  time  allowed^ 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Institute  most 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  m4)dd  scJml. 

"The  recitations  should  be  models;  tbe 
manners,  deportment,  punctuality,  models. 
Thus  the  spirit  emanating  from  these 
meetings  will  permeate  the  subsequent 
life  of  each  teacher. 

"As  a  great  amount  of  work  is  laid  onty 
it  is  recommended  that  the  class  be  num- 
bered and*divided  into  two  sections  by 
the  even  and  odd  numbers,  No.  1  recit- 
ing, No.  2  listening,  and  f)ice  tersa. 

"In  this  manner  a  healthy  competition 
will  secure  in  recitations  a  fair  standard 
of  perfection,  while  the  pupils  will  not 
be  overburdened  with  so  much  work  a& 
not  to  do  any  «fe2.'." 
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IRebiokkd.— Mr.  Martin  E.  Cady,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Pierce  Co., 
has  recently  resigned  his  office  to  accept 
the  Principalship  of  Troy  Conference 
Academy,  Poultney,  Vermont.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  out  of  the  usual  order 
of  things.  Yet  Vermont  has  given  Wis- 
consin so  many  good  men  that  on  general 
principles  we  ought  not  to  complain  if 
she  occasionally  demands  one  back. 
Professor  Cady,  whether  as  Principal  of 
Biver  Falls  Institute,  or  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  the  County,  has,  we 
believe,  been  an  efficient  worker  in  the 
Educational  cause,  and  while  we  regret 
to  lose  him,  he  has  our  congratulations 
for  his  election  to  what  is  doubtless  a 
more  profitable  and  congenial  position  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  We  record  a 
recent  pleasant  call  from  Mr.  Cady  while 
on  his  way  to  his  new  eastern  home. 


President  of  the  Foubth  Normal 
School.— The  Normal  Board  at  their  late 
Annual  meeting  unanimously  made 
choice  of  W.  D.  Parker,  for  several  years 
the  efficient  Principal  of  the  Janesville 
High  School,  as  President  of  the  Fourth 
Normal  School,  located  at  River  Falls, 
Pierce  county.  The  choice  is  warmly 
endorsed  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  Board  elected  earlier  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Parker  was  urgently  de- 
sired to  engage  in  normal  work  in  Cali- 
fornia. By  this  timely  action  his  serv- 
ices are  retained  in  the  State.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  school  will  open  about 
the  first  of  September,  1875. 


Supplementary  Examination.— The 
State  Superintendent  is  unable  to  an- 
nounce  as  yet  a  Supplementary  Examina- 
tion for  State  Certificates  to  be  held  the 
last  of  August.  He  would  refer  all  in- 
quiring parties  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  Examination  may  be  held,  as 
indicated  hi  the  July  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal. He  would  also  say  that  up  to  the 
present  writing  only  one  or  two  applica- 
tions therefor  have  been  received.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  others,  desiring  to 
4ittend  an  Examination  at  the  time  speci- 


fied, will  at  once  signify  to  him  their 
wishes,  arrangements  to  accommodate 
them  can  yet  be  made. 


Wisconsin  will  be  well  represented  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  the  first  week  in 
August.  Many  of  our  most  enterprising 
teachers  are  preparing  to  attend.  The 
session  promises  to  be  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  as  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
gramme published  in  our  last  number 
will  indicate.  The  junior  editor  of  the 
Journal  expects  to  be  present,  and  our 
next  issue  will  probably  contain  sundry 
penci lings  of  what  he  sees,  hears  and 
thinks  at  the  great  convocation  in  the 
City  of  the  StraiU. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Reed,  of  Prescott,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  Pierce  county,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Cady.  Mr. 
Reed  held  the  same  position  in  that 
county  by  election  from  1868  to  1870.  He 
is  a  practical  teacher  of  much  experience, 
and  it  is  believed  the  school  interests  of 
the  county  will  be  in  the  interim  in  good 
hands. 


Prop.  D.  McGregor,  of  the  Platte- 
ville  Normal  School,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  mathematics  to  that  of 
rhetoric,  which  leaves  him  more 
fi-ee  to  work  in  the  Institutes,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  long  and  faithful  services, 
his  salary  has  been  increased.  He,  too, 
has  been  loudly  called  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  is  content  to  stay  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 


Normal  Institutes  will  be  held  for 
four  weeks,  commencing  August  3d  at 
each  of  the  following  places :  Platteville, 
Richland  Center,  Baraboo,  Manitowoc, 
Berlin  and  Tomah;  at  Chilton  and  Black 
River  Falls,  for  four  weeks  commencing 
Aug.  17,  and  for  two  weeks  commencing 
at  the  same  time,  at  Elkhorn  and  Depere. 


La  Crosse. — A  lively  discussion  has 
been  going  an  in  the  RepuUican  and  Lead- 
er^ between  Superintendent  Weston  and  a 
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citizen,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  a  school 
board  to  suspend  pupils  from  school  on 
account  of  irregularity  of  attendance. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  yet  con- 
cluded. 


Fall  Tebhs  of  the  Nobmal  Schools. 
— ^Those  interested  will  note  the  time  of 
opening  of  fall  terms  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  viz:  at  Platteville  and  White- 
water,  Tuesday,  September  1;  at  Osh- 
kosh,  Tuesday,  August  25,  and  not  the 
week  following,  as  advertised  last  month. 


SoacBTHiNa  more  than  thirty  short  term 
Institutes  will  be  held  this  autumn,  prin- 
cipally in  September  and  October.  In- 
cluding the  Normal  Institutes,  a  larger 
body  of  teachers  will  be  out  this  season 
than  ever  before. 


A  Fine  Essay.— We  have  been  permit- 
ted by  Miss  Field,  of  this  city,  to  publish 
her  Graduating  Essay,  which  is  a  credit 
both  to  herself  and  the  University.  She 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  lady  graduates 
of  the  last  class. 


The  list  of  Fall  Institutes  is  substan- 
tially completed.  It  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  about  the  time  the  present 
number  of  the  Joubnal  is  mailed. 


The  Amerikanische  Schulzeitung  will 
hereafter  be  published  in  Milwaukee. 


A0A88IZ. — Prof.  Agassiz  was  simple  in 
dress  and  mode  of  living.  His  figure 
was  somewhat  under  the  medium  hight. 
His  massive  head,  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, rested  on  a  thick  set  and  sturdy 
frame.  The  natural  expression  of  his 
face  was  of  cordiality  and  good  humor. 
His  large  eyes  of  bluish  gray  were  ever 
ready  to  brighten  with  kindly  interest 
when  a  student  was  seeking*  information, 
or  telling  of  what  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
new  discovery.  But  whether  the  thought 
presented  was  new  or  old.  Prof.  Agassiz 
rarely  failed  to  bring  forth  from  the  store- 
house of  his  memory  some  illustrative  or 
cognate  fact,  investing  the  subject  with  a 
broader  significance.   His  lectures  and 


public  addresses  were,  wttli  few  excep- 
tions, extemporaneous,  or  at  all  events, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  for  their  forms  of  words. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  using  English, 
though  evidently  not  a  vernacular  tongue, 
with  ease  and  accuracy;  hesitating,  or 
rather  pausing  sometimes  for  a  moment, 
not  as  if  there  was  any  deficiency  of 
thought  or  words,  but  as  if  he  was  in 
doubt  which  to  select  from  a  throng  of 
ideas  presenting  themselves. — New  York 
Tribune. 


The  beginning  of  knowledge  is  in  the 
senses.  Through  their  agency  we  become 
acquainted  with  whatever  is  visible  and 
external ;  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add 
that  the  period  of  their  greatest  impressi- 
bility and  activity  is  during  childhood. 
The  perceptive  faculties  attain  full  vigor 
when  most  other  faculties  are  only  begin- 
ning to  reveal  their  existence.  Every 
appeal,  then,  should  be  made  fint  to  the 
senses,  and  carried  thence  to  the  intellect, 
as  far  as  and  capacity  will  allow.  As 
each  new  subject  is  presented,  and  at  each 
successive  step  in  its  evolution,  watch 
the  effect  upon  the  learner,  bearing  in 
mind  that  that  exercise  of  our  sense  and 
intellect,  which  produces  interest  and  de. 
light,  is  best  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  juvenile  mind.— School. 

While  the  United  States  is  preparing 
to  celebrate  its  centennial,  Iceland  is  cel- 
ebrating its  millennial,  it  having  been 
colonized  in  874.  The  King  of  Denmark 
has  signalized  the  event  by  giving  the 
colony  its  independence.  It  is  to  have  a 
constitution  and  legislative  assembly  of 
its  own,  which  was  to  go  into  operation 
August  1st. 

The  schools  of  Vienna  are  said  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  Their  su- 
periority is  chiefly  owing  to  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  teachers  in  all  the 
grades,  and  the  great  amount  of  apparatus 
used.  Recitations  of  our  sort  are  almost 
unknown,  teaching  being  done  by  illus- 
trations, and  by  the  teacher  working  with 
his  class. 
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Associations.— Meetings  will  be  held 
as  follows :  Maine,  Rockland,  time  not 
fixed ;  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  October 
23 ;  Pennsylvania,  Shippensburg,  Augast 
11 ;  West  Virginia,  Clarksburg,  August 
4 ;  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  August  25 ;  Minne- 
sota, Owatonna,  August  18.  In  each  case 
the  sessions  continue  about  three  days. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts has  decided  that  either  teacher  or 
parent  may  correct  a  child  for  miscon- 
duct  on  the  way  to  or  from  school.  This 
probably  means,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is 
concerned,  misconduct  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school. 


In  Arkansas,  a  new  law  provides  for 
county  superintendents  to  be  elected  by 
the  school  officers,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  much  the  best  way.  District 
superintendents  are  abolished,  as  having 
too  large  jurisdictions  of  territory. 


New  Tork  has  passed  a  compulsory 
law,  requiring  that  all  children  from  8  to 
15  shall  be  instructed,  either  at  home  or 
at  school,  lor  at  least  14  weeks  each  year, 
or  the  parent  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5  a 
week. 


At  Yale,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
students  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  the  Academical  de- 
partment, and  ninety 'three  were  examined 
for  entrance  into  the  Scientific  School. 


It  is  said  that  ex-President  Fillmore 
never  saw  a  grammar  until  he  was  19 
years  old.  Moral — If  you  want  your  sons 
to  be  great  men,  don^t  let  them  study 
grammar  until  they  are  19  years  old. 


At  the  late  Commencement  of  the 
Ohio  University  the  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  John  M.  Leav- 
itt,  late  editor  of  tho  Churcli  Review^  and 
now  editor  of  the  International. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has  resign- 
ed her  position  as  Dean  of  the  Woman^s 
College  in  connection  with  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Nebraska 
announces  times  and  places  for  Teach- 
ers* Normal  Institutes,  and  says :  "  Board 
and  lodging  will  not  exceed  $8.00  per 
week."  This  means  work. 


Chancellor  Winchbll,  of  the  Syra- 
cuse University,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  take  the  chair  of  G-eological  Instruc- 
tion, and  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  is  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

In  Alabama,  the  public  schools  are 
closed,  as  there  is  no  money  to  pay  teach- 
ers, the  State  having  for  the  present  used 
$1,200,000  of  the  school  fund  for  other 
purposes. 


The  seventh  annual  Catalogue  of  the 
North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at 
Kirksville,  shows  an  attendance  during 
the  past  year  of  over  700  students. 


In  New  Jersey,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  wish  the  law  forbidding  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  school  repealed  as  in- 
terfering with  proper  discipline. 

In  Raleigh,  N.  C,  are  no  public  schools. 
A  recent  bill  of  expense  for  criminal 
prosecutions  amounted  to  $^,000.  The 
moral  is  not  far  to  see. 


Mrs.  Willing,  of  Bloom ington,  III, 
has  been  nominated  by  the  ProhibitioOp 
ists  as  a  candidate  for  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 


Illinois  has  a  new  law  punishing  the 
exclusion  of  colored  children  from  the 
public  schools  by  a  fine,  not  to  exceed  $100. 


A  Graduate  of  Harvard  proposes  that 
each  alumnus  shall  insure  his  life  for 
$500,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college. 


Kansas  is  soon  to  open  (Sept.  1)  a  sec- 
ond Normal  School  at  Concordia,  the 
town  contributing  $8,000. 


California  has  passed  a  compulsory 
law,  making  its  violation  punishable  by  ft 
fine  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars. 


Book  Notices,  . 
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BOOK  MOTICKS,  ETC. 

My  Mother  and  I.   A  Love  Story.  By 
th€  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man,'' etc.   With  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1874.  12nDio; 
cloth ;  pp.  2T7.   Sold  by  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  k  Co.,  Chicago.  Price  $1.50. 
That  peculiar  and  especially  sacred  love 
which  ought  to  link  mother  and  daugh- 
ter was  never  more  faithfully  delineated 
than  it  has  been  by  the  author  in  these 
pages.  Though  the  story,  like  nearly  all 
that  she  has  written,  has  an  undertone  of 
sorrow,  and  deals  with  the  more  sober 
and  darkened  side  of  human  life,  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  pervaded  by  a  faith  and 
hope  which  serve  to  reveal  the  richer 
fhiits  which  may  come  after  a  course  of 
persistent  principle  through  what  seems 
unmerited  suffering. 

There  is  in  the  story  only  little  of  what 
can  be  called  a  plot.  And  what  there  is 
turns  out  in  a  way  which  some  novel 
readers  would  call  disappointing.  The 
heroine  is  left  unmarried.  Her  affianced 
husband — one  of  those  genuine,  noble 
men  whom  the  author  of  "John  Halifax" 
knows  so  well  how  to  sketch— is  drowned 
at  sea,  and  the  daughter  remains  still  the 
comfort  and  stay  of  her  mother. 

The  Rhine  :  A  Tour  from  Paris  to  May- 
ence.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  publishers,  117  and  119, 
Chicago.  1  Vol.,  12mo.  Tinted  paper. 
Price  $1.75. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  charmingly 
written,  and  is,  of  course,  prolific  in  le- 
gends  and  stories  and  philosophical  re- 
flections, but  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
most  graphic  description  of  tlie  beautiful 
scenes  through  which  we  pass  under  the 
author's  guidance.  One  should  read  this 
work  carefully  to  appreciate  all  the  poet- 
ry and  sentiment  which  live  in  the  poet's 
mind  for  the  lovely  Rhine  and  its  crumb- 
ling ruins.  The  book  is  remarkably  cred- 
itable  typographically,  and  an  honor  to 
the  Chicago  house  which  has  ventured 
to  undertake  its  publication. 

Under  the  Trees.  By  Samuel  Iraneus 
Prime.  Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. :  Sold  by 
Jansen,  McClurg& Co.,  Chicago.  $2.0(5. 
Dr.  Prime  is  a  delightful  writer,  and 


this  book,  written  '*  under  the  trees,"  is 
just  the  thing  to  read  in  the  same  way. 
It  speaks  of  things  around  him,  of  scenes 
visited  in  this  and  other  lands — he  has 
been  quite  a  traveler-^and  of  things  more 
serious,  in  some  thirty  pieces,  all  indica- 
tive of  a  large,  sympathetic  and  loving 
soul.  It  is  an  admirable  book  to  read  or 
to  give  away. 

Miss  Moore  ;  a  Tale  for  Girls.  By  Qeor- 
giana  M.  Craik,  author  of  "Mildred," 
etc.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.  Sold 
by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
96ct8. 

It  will  be  a  good  recommendation  of 
this  story  when  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  a 
series  of  Tales  for  Girls,  written  or  edited 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man." This  story,  like  the  others,  is  well 
written,  and  while  interesting,  embodies 
wholesome  and  encouraging  views  of  life 
and  duty. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gabton,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  John  Esten  Cooke,  author  of  "  Vir- 
ginia Commedians,"  etc.  Illustrated, 
Sew  York :  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Sold 
by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.50. 

The  principal  one  of  these  stories, 
"Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,"  is  a  lively  and 
readable  story  of  Virginia  life,  and  pur- 
ishes  villainy  and  rewards  virtue  in  the 
approved  way,  but  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon place  story. 

iNTERNATIONAJi    REVIEW— No.  7— July 

and  August.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.   $5.00  a  year. 

This  number  gives  a  new  variety,  as 
will  readily  be  seen,  and  the  articles  are 
all  of  living  interest,  as  follows :  Wm. 
Cullen  Bryant  and  his  Writings,  by  Ray 
Palmer,  D.  D. ;  Coal  and  its  Supply  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews.  State  Geologists  of 
Ohio;  Thirteen  Years  of  Freedom  in 
Italy,  by  Prof.  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  LL. 
D.,  of  Florence,  Italy;  The  Catholic  Re- 
formation in  Switzerland ;  The  New  Re- 
view of  the  English  Bible,  by  Prof.  Geo. 
P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Yale  College;  The  Or- 
thodox Church,  by  the  Princess  Dora  d' 
Istria.  Books. 
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Habpeb'b  Wsbklt,  with  Nasi  on  the 
lookout)  pencil  in  hand,  is  a  power  of  the 
day.  Eyery  topic  and  event  of  general 
intereat  is  presented  and  illustrated,  in  a 
striking  and  instructive  manner.  The 
labt  number  pajrs  its  respects,  among  va- 
rious other  things,  to  the  College  Regat- 
ta, one  of  the  sensations  of  the  summer. 
Harper  is  always  on  the  side  of  good 
morals  and  political  reform,  and  exerts  a 
salutary  check  on  rascalities  in  high 
places. 

EvBBY  Saturday  continues  its  three 
aerials—"  A  Rose  in  June,"  "  His  Two 
Wives,"  and  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  " — the  two  first  clever  stories,  the 
last  one  of  ikB  stories  of  the  day.  Every 
number  contains  ^  choice  medley  of  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  home  and  foreign, 
and  an  abundance  of  spicy  editorials. 

Appleton'8  Journal  continues  "My 
Story,"  by  the  author  of  "Patty,"  and 
several  other  interesting  serials.  This 
journal  is  specially  noted  for  a  choice  va- 
riety of  contributions  from  American 
writers,  and  for  its  refined  taste  in  all  mat- 
ters of  literature,  art,  music  and  the  dra- 
ma, with  a  judicious  resume  of  scientific 
progress,  and  a  weekly  record  of  events. 


A  !Kew  Music  Book  for  Day  Schools. 
— We  call  the  especial  attention  of  teach- 
ers and  School  Committees  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  Ogden  &  Leslie*s  new 
music  book,  "  Silver  Carols."  The  repu- 
tation  of  the  authors  make  it  certain  that 
the  new  book  is  all  that  its  publisher 
claims  for  it.  Specimen  pages  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  aadress.  Write  to  W.  W. 
Whitney,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chamber^s  Ekcyglopsdta. — It  should 
be  understood  by  those  who  wish  this 
valuable  work,  that  the  last  and  best  edi- 
tion is  not  the  last  Edinburg  edition,  but 
that  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co^  of 
Philadelphia,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
J.  H,  Rolfe,  36  Monroe'St.,  Chicago.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision, 
and  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
last  Edinburg  edition. 

Orcutt's  Manuals.— "  The  Teacher's 
Manual "  will  be  sent  for  85  cents,  and 
"  The  Parent's  Manual  "  for  $1.00,  post- 
paid. Published  by  Thompson,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Eldredge  &  Brother,  which 
appears  in  the  present  number,  on  cover. 
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TbiB  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  :  - 

CCILECE  CF  AITS. 

FUe  Departments.  General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
MlHUrr  Bchnce.  ^j^^j  „ 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  In  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greeks 

SUMIESHMEN  COURSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SeHOCL 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00NER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Facultv. 

The  Laboratories  for  tnsi ruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  tVARTITATIf  E  UlCRATCRY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

UIRARIES. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPEHSES 

are  less  than  In  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ot  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to  * 

FREE  TRITIOR. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  cf  a  President  and  twenty*3lx  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  Is,  In  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 13T4.  PreskUnt, 
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Besvlts  «r  Sckool  DliclpllBe  la  the  Dlreetloa  ot 
OMleBM  to  Law. 

BY  E.  JL.  CHARLTON,  FRE8T.  PLATTEVILLE 
KOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

<  Paper  Read  before  the  State  Teachera'  Associa- 
tion, July  15, 1874.) 

"  Go,  traveler,  and  tell  at  Lacedemon 
that  we  fell  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws."  Such  was  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  fell  at  Thermopylse. 

In  this  brief  sentence  we  have  embod- 
ied one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  under- 
lying the  ancient  civilization, — the  supre- 
macy of  the  state.  The  individual  was 
of  little  account;  the  state  was  everything. 
Whatever  she  required  must  be  done. 

In  our  modern  civilization,  I  will  not 
say  the  opposite  is  true,  but  the  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  indi- 
vidual  is  exalted,  and  the  state  is  regard- 
ed as  of  relatively  less  importance,  though 
now  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  like 
Leonidas  and  his  immortal  three  hundred, 
would  give  their  lives  in  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

The  "  Reign  of  Law,"  we  arc  told,  pre- 
vails through  the  boundless  realms  of 
Nature,  and  so  more  or  less  perfectly  does 
it  extend  through  human  society  and  hu- 
man institutions. 

The  very  idea  of  civil  society  implies 
order,  law,  government.  It  is  not  enough 
that  laws  be  enacted  and  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  statute-boolss ;  they  must  be 
principles  which  guide  men  in  the  every 


day  affairs  of  life.  Without  this  in  some 
form  or  other,  man  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  brute.  "  Even  a  bad  gov- 
ernment," says  Dr.  Peabody,  "  is  better 
than  none,  for  a  bad  government  can  ex- 
ist only  by  doing  a  part  of  its  appropriate 
work,  while  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the 
whole  of  that  work  is  left  undone  and 
u^attempted." 

In  the  education  of  our  youth,  the  true 
aim  is  not  merely  to  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  information, 
not  merely  to  develop  their  intellectual 
powers,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  inculcation  of  right  principles  and 
the  formation  of  correct  habits,  ,to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  good  citizens. 

What  is  more  characteristic  of  the  good 
citizen  than  respect  for  all  rightly  con- 
stituted authority,  and  obedience  to  its 
behests. 

To  render  honor  to  whom  hopor  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom,  tribute  to  whom 
tribute,  is  the  dictate  of  reason  as  well  as 
of  revelation.  Render  unto  CsBsar  the 
things  that  arc  Goesar's,"  is  just  as  imper- 
ative as  Render  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

I  will  not  here  discuss,  the  limits  to  obe- 
dience for  there  will  be  few  instances  in 
the  life  of  any  one  of  us  in  which  resist- 
ance or  disobedience  will  even  seem  to  be 
a  duty. 

But  obedience  to  Law  may  be,  under 
certain  forms  of  government,  enforced 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power.   With  that 
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our  present  discussion  has  no  concern. 
In  our  own  country,  the  only  obedience 
we  can  hope  for  is  that  which  is  sponta- 
neous or  voluntary.  We  are  so  jealous 
of  our  personal  rights,  we  are  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the 
idea  of  equality,  we  have  so  little  respect 
for  rank,  position,  or  mere  authority,  and 
so  much  for  man  as  man,  so  thoroughly 
have  these  ideas  been  inwrought  into  our 
very  being,  that  whatever  obedience  we 
render  is  the  result  of  principle,  or  habit, 
and  not  of  constraint. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions, 
nay,  our  very  existence  as  a  nation,  de- 
pends upon  obedience  to  Law.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  without,  and  all  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us  from  within, 
arising  from  vice  and  ignorance,  culmi- 
nate and  find  their  expression  in  this  one 
thing— Contempt  for  Law.  Whatever, 
then,  tends  to  cultivate  respect  for  law,  is 
especially  important  in  our  own  country. 
Whatever  means  can  be  employed  to  train 
the  youth  of  our  land  to  become  law- 
abiding  citizens,  should  be  most  carefully 
employed. 

I  have  intimated  that  obedience  may 
result  from  principle,  that  is,  from  a  con- 
viction of  duty^  founded  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  the  relations  in  which  one  stands 
\xf  his  fellow-beings  and  to  his  Maker. 
He  who  understands  these  relations  and 
has  withal  a  regard  for  the  right,  will  not 
fail  to  sustain,  to  uphold  and  to  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country,  even  at  the  cost  of 
personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice. 

Again  habit  exercises  a  potent  infiuence 
upon  human  actions.  What  one  has  done 
from  principle^  will  at  length  be  done  from 
Tuibit.  What  one  has  been  taught  to  do 
and  trained  to  do,  he  will  do  almost  un- 
consciously. There  are  many  who  per- 
form  acceptably  their  duties  as  citizens 
and  members  of  8ociet3%  who  have  no 
strong  convictions  of  duty.  They  do 
what  they  have  always  done  with  no 
thought  of  turning  aside  from  the  beaten 
track  of  their  every  day  life.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  our  country  if  all  our 
youth  were  trained  to  do  right,  to  live 
right,  even  if  they  were  not  instructed  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of  ethics. 


The  training  and  discipline  calculated 
to  make  law-abiding  and  good  citizens 
should  be  very  largely  the  work  of  home. 
At  home  right  principles  should  be  incul- 
cated and  right  habits  formed.  Obedience 
to  parental  authority  leads  to  obedience 
in  school  and  finally  to  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

But  home  influences  are  Arequemtly  so 
defective,  not  to  say  vicious,  and  under 
our  system  of  public  education  the  child 
is  sent  to  school  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
the  school  is  often  compelled  to  do  the 
work  of  the  parent  as  well  as  its  own 
more  appropriate  work.  Nay,  more,  it 
must  too  often  eradicate  wrong  principles, 
err9neous  ideas  and  bad  habits.  The 
noxious  weeds  of  error  must  be  rooted 
out,  that  the  seeds  of  truth  implanted  in 
the  mind  may  spring  up  and  bear  ft-uit. 

But  whether  the  school  be  required 
merely  to  supplement  home  training  or  to 
substitute  something  better  for  it,  it  has 
an  important  work  to  do  in  the  direction 
of  securing  respect  for  and  obedience  to 
Law. 

School  Discipline  in  its  wider  applica- 
tion includes  all  that  is  implied  in  School 
Education,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  as  well  as  the  government  In 
a  very  limited  sense  it  implies  correction 
or  chastisement.  For  my  present  pur- 
pose, I  shall  use  it  as  "  Training  to  syste- 
matic and  regular  action  in  accordance 
with  established  rules.*'  It  implies  not 
only  what  is  usually  understood  by  school 
government,  but  the  daily  routine  of 
school  work  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
regular  order. 

I  do  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  the  miental  fac- 
ulties and  the  increase  of  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  school  work,  tend  in  the 
same  direction  of  obedience  tc  Law. 

My  limits  forbid  a  full  discussion  of 
what  constitutes  true  School  Discipline. 
A  few  brief  statements  must  suffice. 

It  is  not  a  system  of  Rules  and  Regn- 
lations,  of  forms  and  ceremonies  estab- 
lished and  enforced  for  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher.  Neither  is  it  an  end  to 
be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  In  itself  con  - 
sidered,  an  orderly,  quiet  school  is  no 
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better  than  a  disorderly  one,  unless  some 
good  results  are  gained  by  its  order  and 
quiet.  School  Discipline  is  rather  a 
means  to  certain  desirable  ends.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  work  of  the  school 
may  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically. 

Bat  it  should  look  beyond  this  and  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  proper  preparation 
of  those  subject  to  it,  for  the  active  duties 
and  great  responsibilities  of  life.  It 
should  not  regard  merely  the  apparent 
interests  and  pleasures  of  to-day.  It 
should  also  keep  in  view  the  future  of 
the  children  and  youth  now  in  school, 
and  consider  what  their  circumstances 
will  probably  be  when  they  shall  have 
left  the  school-room.  Indeed  the  best 
results  of  the  best  school-work  are  not 
those  which  are  manifested  at  the  quar- 
terly or  annual  examination.  They  are 
rather  those  results  which  are  obvious 
after  years  have  passed,  after  the  student 
freed  from  the  control  of  parents  and 
teachers,  takes  his  place,  a  man  among 
men,  and  with  whatever  energy  and  skill 
he  may,  shows  what  his  early  training 
has  fitted  him  to  do. 

All  right  school  discipline  is  founded 
in  wisdom  and  carried  out  in  love,  yet 
with  unshrinking  firmness. 

This  discipline  takes  the  child  as  he 
comes  from  his  home,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  past  experience  and  associations, 
whatever  habits  he  may  have  formed,  and 
requires  of  him;  obedience^  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  membership  in  the  school.  It 
is  no  abrupt  transition  for  him  to  pass 
from  the  school-room  with  its  code  of 
laws,  written  or  unwritten,  into  the  wider 
field  of  society  with  its  civil  and  social 
laws  and  customs. 

But  it  is  not  habit  alone  upon  which 
we  rely.  The  Discipline  of  the  school 
should  vary  with  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  pupils.  The  regimen  suit, 
ed  to  the  Primary  School  is  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  High  School,  and  that  of  the 
High  School  is  not  adapted  to  the  Uni- 
versity. There  should  all  along  be  a  wise 
adaptation  of  the  means  employed  to  the 
ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  the  pupil  grows  older,  he  should  be 


brought  to  see  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  what  is  required  of  him.  He  should 
more  and  more  exercise  self-control  which 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  true 
obedience.  He  should  learn  to  obey,  not 
because  he  must,  but  because  he  can  thu& 
best  promote  his  own  happiness  and 
welfare  and  that  of  others ;  in  short  be- 
cause he  thus  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  principles  and  best  impules  of 
his  nature. 

Thus  Tutbit  and  riglit  doing  mutually 
strengthen  •  each  other,  and  the  good, 
faithful,  obedient  pupil  becomes  a  good 
citizen,  not  the  least  of  whose  virtues  is 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  the  importance  of  thorough  school 
discipline,  based  upon  right  principles 
and  enforced  by  correct  methods,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school  with  economy 
of  time  and  effort,  admits  of  no  question. 
It  is  equally  true,  though  perhaps  not 
equally  obvious,  that  it  should  develop 
those  personal  qualities  and  strengthen 
those  personal  habits  that  are  requisite  to 
good  citizenship. 

As  teachers,  I  fear  we  do  not  sufficient- 
ly keep  this  in  view.  The  cares  and  du- 
ties and  perplexities  of  each  day  so  occupy 
our  time  and  demand  our  attention,  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  present  results  if 
they  be  at  all  what  we  desire.  However 
important  these  may  be  in  their  bearing 
upon  our  present  welfare  and  that  of  our 
pupils,  these  results  which  extend  their 
influence  through  a  life  time,  are  vastly 
more  important. 

True  philosophy  no  less  than  true  phi- 
lanthropy, would  lead  us  to  plan  our 
work  in  view  of  its  influence  upon  the 
whole  life  of  our  pupils. 

Whether  the  discipline  of  our  schools 
is  universally  such  as  to  secure  the  ends 
I  have  set  forth,  let  the  wranglings  and 
recriminations  and  complainings  and  oc- 
casional rebellions  in  our  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning,  give  answer. 
Let  the  wanton  destruction  of  public  and 
private  property  in  the  vicinity  of  almost 
every  school-house,  give  answer. 
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If  I  need  fortify  my  position  by  au- 
thority, I  will  quote  Bishop  Morris,  of 
Oregon,  who  says  that  one  cannot  pay 
attention  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  without  being 
impressed  by  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  wide  spread  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
resistance  to  authority  in  them,  that  is 
fraught  with  evil  for  the  future  interests 
of  society  Aud  the  country. 

Let  teachers  and  parents  and  all  in  au- 
thority in  school  affairs  insist,  that,  what- 
ever else  may  be  done  or  not  done,  there 
shall  be  thorough  discipline  in  our 
schools,  and  that  the  "  Reign  of  Law" 
shall  prevail  in  the  shool-room  as  well  as 
throughout  the  vast  domains  of  Nature. 

Punishment.— Judge  Dean,  of  Blair 
county,  Penn.,  in  the  trial  of  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery,  in  which  a  school 
-  teacher  was  the  defendant,  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools,  in  which  he  said : 
"Any  teacher  who  is  so  forgetful  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  calling,  or  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  his  acts,  as  to 
maliciously  or  cruelly  beat  a  pupil, 
should,  without  faltering  or  without  hes- 
itation on  your  part,  be  cyvicted  of  as- 
sault and  battery.  On  the'ther  hand,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  our  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schools  be  encouraged 
and  sustained  in  every  proper  exercise  of 
their  authority.  The  very  existence  of 
these  institutions  depends  on  sustaining 
the  teacher  in  his  authority,  whejnrop- 
erly  exercised,  in  the  school-roB.  If 
the  teacher  is  stripped  of  his  aumority 
to  enforce  attention  or  to  prohibit  disor- 
der in  the  school-room,  by  unfounded  or 
trivial  prosecutions,  the  end  of  the  sys- 
tem for  good  is  very  near  at  hand.  Re- 
bellion  and  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  will  become  chronic ;  the  teacher, 
instead  of  training  youth,  will  be  engaged 
in  a  continual  contest  to  maintain  his 
*  authority." 

A  MAN  must  have  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  himself,  not  to  be  willing  to  appear 
what  he  really  is. 

Fbuit  will  not  fall  into  your  mouth. 


The  Educational  Talne  of  the  Oeologleal  Suvtr* 

BY  PROF.  T.  C.  CHAMBEBLAIN,  OF  BELOIT 
^  COLLBOE. 

(Paper  Read  before  the  Wieconaln  SUte  Teachen' 
Asaociation,  July  16,  1874.) 

The  severest  criticism,  I  apprehend, 
that  has  been  passed  upon  our  education- 
al ideas  and  practices  during  the  present 
century,  is  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  little  work  on 
Sex  in  Education.  That  the  statement  of 
a  few  physiological  facts,  confessedly  not 
new,  in  an  educational  relationship,  ud 
as  having  an  educational  bearing,  should 
produce  such  an  outburst,  is  a  reflection 
upon  professional  educators  that  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  a  feeling  of  hn- 
miliation.  That  educational  systems 
should  have  been  planned,  carried  into 
execution,  and  perpetuated  decade  after 
decade ;  that  supposed  educational  science 
should  have  its  professors  and  profession- 
al treatises;  that  professional  schools 
should  be  scattered  here  and  there;  that' 
educational  periodicals  should  flood  the 
land ;  that  educational  conventions,  asso- 
ciations and  institutes  should  crowd  the 
calender  of  the  year,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  physiological  literature 
should  have  heaped  itself  up  to  mountain 
bights ;  and  yet,  that  this  little  physio- 
logico-educational  treatise,  bringing  to 
bear  facts  which  everybody  should  know, 
upon  an  educational  question  which 
everybody  is  discussing,  should  produce 
such  a  flutter  and  a  flurry,  is  a  fact  not  in 
any  way  complimentary  to  the  method  or 
the  thoroughness  of  our  study  of  educa- 
tional problems.  It  provokes  the  ques- 
tion,  Is  our  profession  a  science  at  all? 
Are  we  philosophers  or  mere  empiricists? 
Have  we  any  bottom  principles  or  only 
surface  formulas  ? 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  ''The 
Educational  Value  of  the  Geological 
Survey?"  Directly,  nothing.  As  an 
illustration,  much  every  way. 

The  conditions  which  made  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Clarke  to  startle  his  hearers  and 
readers  were  two  fold ;  1st,  the  lamentable 
want  of  physiological  knowledge  of  most 
important  functions;  2d,  and  chiefly,  to 
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the  absence  of  philosophical  habit  of 
applying  the  knotcUdge  that  may  be  had  to 
the  questions  that  may  be  under  discusition. 
Dr.  Clarke  simply  "  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether.'^ It  was  not  that  he  demonstrated 
anything,  but  that  he  taught  one  more 
item  that  the  demonstration  involved ;  a 
new  line  of  thought— a  new  application 
of  trutli. 

The  Educational  Value  of  our  Geolog- 
ical Survey  is  slmilnrly  two  fold ;  1st,  in 
supplying  much  needed  knowledge  upon 
important  subjects,  and  2d,  in  furnishing 
the  means  by  which  much  of  our  instruc- 
tion that  is  now  theoretical  may  become 
practical;  by  which  much  that  is  no«7 
illustrated  by  a  dim  imagination  of  for- 
eign fields  may  be  vividly  realized  by  a 
study  of  our  own  formations. 

The  knowledge  which  the  geological 
survey  is  designed  to  supply  is  more  ex- 
tensive and  varied  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, more  indeed  than  is  indicated  by 
^  the  term  geological,  used  in  its  technical 
sense. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  survey  are,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  rocky  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  State  rests;  to  place 
before  the  public  hs  full  information  as 
may  be  concerning  its  formations  beneath 
us ;  to  show  what  are  their  order,  strati- 
fication, texture,  and  composition;  to 
explain  the  method  and  conditions  of 
their  deposit  and  the  changes  that  have 
subsequently  taken  place;  to  map  out 
their  surface  arrangement  and  to  estimate 
their  position  when  buried  beneath  other 
formations;  to  make  known  their  min- 
eral contents,  the  uses  to  which  they  cp.n 
and  cannot  be  put,  the  hopes  that  may  be 
fastened  upon  them  and  the  hopes  that 
they  forbid ;  to  examine  the  soils  and  sub- 
soils; to  investigate  the  peculiarities  and 
resources  of  the  drift  deposits ;  to  eluci- 
date the  phenomena  of  drainage  and  to- 
pography; in  short,  to  study  the  sum 
total  of  our  mineral  resources. 

In  so  doing  comparison  must  be  made 
with  formations  elsewhere  and  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  general  geolo^  must  be  set 
forth,  and  from  being  stated  in  connection 
with  our  own  formations  and  as  having 
special  reference  to  them,  they  have,  for 
us,  their  greatest  educational  value. 


Much  of  detailed  and  special  informa- 
tion aside  from  that  already  indicated, 
which  could  be  obtained  only  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  elsewhere,  is  appropriate 
matter  for  the  report  of  the  survey.  I 
refer  to  those  facts  that  have  value  because 
of  their  connection  with  mineral  deposits 
of  economic  value,  as  for  example,  the 
peculiarities,  varieties,  varying  modes  of 
occurrence  of  the  iron  ores  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  are  utilized,  the  puz- 
zling phenomena  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
deposits,  the  wide  distribution,  yet  scanty 
store  of  gold,  the  strange  associations  of 
silver,  the  remarkable  deposits  of  cop- 
per, the  timid  appearance  of  the  rarer 
metals,  the  history,  processes  and  results 
of  peat  manufacture,  the  natural  facili- 
ties, the  improved  processes,  the  linger- 
ing errors  in  the  more  common,  though 
no  less  import^t  industries,  the  manu- 
facture of  lime,  brick,  tile,  pottery,  por- 
celain, glass,  and  similar  articles  of 
common  necessity.  This  technical  knowl- 
edge is  scattered  through  a  wide  range  of 
literature  and  is  variously  associated  with 
other  topics,  so  as  to  be  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  of  those  who  would 
inform  themselves  or  teach  others  con- 
cernlng  these  things.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  survey  to  bring  this  infor- 
mation, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  resources 
of  Wisconsin,  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  the  work  of  the  survey  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  strictly  geological. 
Its  observations  extend  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  especially  in  their 
agricultural  relations.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  what  relationship  there 
exists  between  soil  and  native  vegetation, 
and  what  modifications  it  is  subject  to. 
It  is  also  striving  to  make  some  contribu- 
tions to  the  great  problems  growing  out 
of  the  conflict  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  In  short,  it  is  trying  to  assist  in 
laying  a  trustworthy  foundation  upon 
which  an  intelligent  system  of  agricul- 
ture  may  be  founded. 

By  thus  originating,  collecting,  and 
diffusing  knowledge  ot  a  substantial  and 
wholesome  kind,  adapted  to  stimulate 
thought  and  direct  industry,  the  work  of 
the  survey  is  not  inconsiderable. 
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The  need  of  such  knowledge  is  great. 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
scarcely  know  that  there  is  any  such 
science  as  geology,  or  that  the  earth  has 
any  definite  structure,  or  that  there  are 
any  laws  or  facts  that  can  guide  in  the 
development  of  its  resources.  Hence 
foolish  expenditure  instead  of  intelligent 
proving ;  hence  wild  visions  instead  of 
prudent  calculations ;  hence  the  despond- 
ency  and  demoralization  consequent  on 
shattered  hopes  instead  of  the  firm  confi- 
dence and  fair  profits  of  prudent  Indus- 
try.  But  with  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  that  the  earth*s  structure  is 
governed  by  law  and  order,  complicated 
or  even  seemingly  traversed  by  disorder 
though  it  be,  there  will  come  a  contented 
endeavor  to  develop  the  resources  we 
have,  rather  than  wildly  pursue  the  shad- 
owy children  of  our  hopes  or  imagina- 
tion. 

But  the  survey  is  designed  to  furnish 
another  and  perhaps  more  important 
contribution  to  our  educational  facilities, 
in  that  it  will  fUrnish  the  means  for 
rational  instruction  in  the  sciences  it  in- 
volves.  Geology  is  essentially  a  science 
of  observation  and  induction.  But,  in 
our  study  we  have  made  it  essentially  a 
matter  of  memory  and  imagination. 
The  very  mention  of  geology  carries  us 
away  in  imagination  to  the  Laurentian 
hills,  the  Appalachian  mountains,  or  even 
across  the  mighty  deep  in  a  misty  search 
for  the  "fundamental  gneiss"  or  the 
"Bunter  Sandstein."  (Jeology  has  been 
to  us  a  thing  of  the  distant  mountains  or 
the  dark  interior  depths  of  the  earth,  or 
if  it  meant  somewhat  more  it  could  all 
be  comprehended  in  one  word— New 
York  State.  Our  knowledge,  and  the 
instinctive  direction  of  our  thought  being 
thus  foreign,  the  natural  result  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  misty  vagueness  of  our 
ideas,  they  are  devoid  of  practical  ten- 
dencies. The  earth  on  which  we  tread 
every  day  and  geology  are  separate  and 
distinct  objects  of  thought.  They  are 
not  divorced  subjects,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  matrimonial  bonds  never 
united  them.  This  fatal  error  in  our 
study  and  in  our  instruction,  is  not  with- 


out some  Justification  In  its  want  of  avail- 
able knowledge  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  our  own  region.  When  this 
deficiency  is  removed  by  a  complete 
report  upon  the  geology  of  our  State, 
this  disassociation  of  ideas,  that  should 
not  simply  cohere,  but  inhere  in  each, 
other,  need  no  longer  exist.  The  forma- 
tions of  Wisconsin  are  as  well  adapted 
to  form  the  basis  of  instruction  in  geol- 
ogy, as  those  of  New  York.  They  are 
just  as  fundamental,  just  as  typical, 
equally  ancient  and  more  symmetrical. 
Instruction  based  upon,  or  at  least  hav- 
ing  continual  reference  to  formations  ever 
present  beneath  and  around  us,  caiuiot 
fail  to  give  a  vividness  and  distinctness 
of  ideas  and  a  utilitarian  inclination  of 
thought  that  will  be  a  great  gain  both  in 
principle  and  results. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  departments 
of  the  survey  that  are  not  strictly  geolog- 
ical. We  have  now  no  trustworthy  basis 
for  generalization  from  the  results  of  ag- 
riculture. Thousands  of  experiments 
are  performed  yearly  all  over  the  State, 
but  under  such  differences  of  soil,  drain- 
age, climate,  exposure,  &c.,  that  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  make  a  safe 
induction  f^om  them.  Were  maps  of  the 
soils,  native  vegetation,  climate,  drainage, 
topography,  &c.,  with  accompanying  de- 
scriptions, statistics,  and  other  data, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  ag- 
ricultural science,  the  results  of  each 
year's  cropping  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
State  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  a 
science  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  Wis- 
consin, because  based  upon  the  conditions 
that  exist  within  it.  As  it  now  is,  our 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  without  the 
means  of  giving  that  instruction  which 
it  is  their  province  to  ftimish  and  which 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers  so  much 
need.  While  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
survey  to  elaborate  agricultural  science, 
it  is  appropriate  to  it  to  furnish  the  data 
named. 

Without  trespassing  further  ui>on  your 
time  by  dwelling  more  at  length  upon 
these  points,  or  adducing  new  ones,  I 
may  close  in  a  word  of  summary.  By 
originating,  collecting  and  disseminating 
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knowledge,  the  surrey  is  a  direct  educa- 
tor. By  furnishing  the  means  for  a  better 
class  of  instruction,  it  is  a  no  less  valu- 
able  contributor  to  education. 


OUR  BEAD»G. 

BY  J.  B.  PRADT. 

(Paper  prepared  for  the  Association,  1874.) 

The  old  saying  of  somebody— that  if  he 
had  the  making  of  the  ballads  of  a  people, 
he  cared  not  who  made  their  laws,  must 
be  changed— with  the  change  of  times. 
In  the  youth  of  nations,  their  ballads,  or 
what  was  put  in  verse  and  circulated 
among  the  people  by  wandering  min- 
strels,  doubtless  exerted  a  potent  influence. 
But  the  youth  of  nations  and  the  age  of 
minstrels  has  gone.  The  world  is  grown 
old  and  wise,  and  wicked  withal.  In  the 
so-called  enlightened  nations,  it  is  not 
what  men  hear  f^om  the  sweet  Hps  of  the 
poet,  but  what  they  read,  from  the  sooty 
products  of  the  press,  that  makes  up  those 
»  living,  current  embodiments  of  thought, 
which  powerfully  mould  opinion  and 
modify  action.  In  this  country,  if  not 
in  some  others,  it  may  with  more  truth  be 
said,  that  the  Presd  controls  Government 
than  that  Government  controls  the  Pre9s. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  question,  then, 
if  we  ask— What  is  the  character  of  our 
reading?  Is  it  in  the  aggregate,  or  in  its 
prevailing  forms,  such  as  exerts  a  health- 
f ul  and  elevating  influence  ? 

We  may  get  some  light  on  this  subject, 
as  on  most  others,  by  comparison,  and  we 
may  appropriately  compare  the  present 
with  the  past.  In  a  half  century,  the 
reading  habits  of  our  people  have  under- 
gone a  great  change.  I  can  distinctly 
recollect,  what  I  observed  around  me,  as 
a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  50  years  ago. 
My  observation,  though  of  course  limited, 
was  not  altogether  unintelligent,  as  I  was 
very  fond  of  reading  what  was  to  be  had, 
and  I  flnd  that  my  impressions  are  pretty 
well  conflrmed,  by  literary  and  statistical 
authorities,  and  that  the  transition  to 
which  I  have  alluded  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  about  that  time. 

How  was  it,  then,  say  in  1824,  in  a  vil- 
lage,  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  and 


exhibiting  perhaps  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole  region  ?  What  did  people  read  50 
years  ago  ? 

The  immense  products  of  the  literature 
of  the  present  century,  had  only  begun  to 
appear,  that  is  to  say,  in  this  western  hem- 
isphere. Southey,  Woodsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, were  already,  indeed,  brilliant  stars 
in  the  English  literary  firmament;  Scott 
had  written  nearly  all  of  his  poems,  and 
his  tales  had  begun  to  appear ;  Byron  was 
also  near  his  zenith ;  Macauley  was  a  star 
Just  rising;  but  European  fame  was  slow- 
er than  now  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
English  authors,  still  slower  in  being 
reprinted  here  in  piratical  editions.  As 
to  American  Literature,  its  germs  were 
planted,  and  its  first  products  had  begun  to 
come  forth,  but  were  not  widely  dissemi- 
nated. Irving  had  made  a  name,  by  his 
Sketch  Book,  and  his  Tales  of  a  Traveller 
were  just  published,  that  year.  Dana, 
as  editor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
had  done  something,  and  Cooper  had 
written  the  "  Spy,"  and  according  to  the 
.same  Review,  laid  the  foundation  of 
American  Romance.  Bryant  had  been 
recognized,  by  the  same  authority,  as  a 
genuine  and  original  poet,  and  in  1825 
began  to  contribute  to  the  U.  S.  Literary 
Gazette,  published  in  Boston. 

In  an  article  upon  Bryant,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  International  Review,  Dr. 
Ray  Palmer  thus  speaks  of  the  period 
which  preceded  the  rise  of  American 
literature : 

At  a  date  quite  within  the  memory  of 
many  now  living,  our  country  had  noth- 
ing that  could  fairly  be  called  a  literature. 
As  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  not 
a  little  of  the  learning  of  the  fatherland, 
and  at  once  laid  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  there  had  been  from 
the  first  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of 
intellectual  culture  and  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  intelligence  among  the  people 
generally.  Men  eminent  as  thinkers  and 
respectable  for  scholarship  had  made  the 
Am  rican  pulpit  known  and  respected  in 
oth  r  lands.  In  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  among  the  educators  in  the 
colleges,  and  conspicuously  in  the  ranks 
of  statesmanship,  there  had  been  men 
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who  bad  won  and  enjoyed  a  world-wide 
reputation.  But  in  the  department  of 
belles-lettres,  little  or  nothing  had  been 
produced  that  could  claim  and  keep  a 
place  in  the  elegant  literature  of  the  world. 
It  resulted  necessarily  from  the  condition 
of  a  newly  settled  country,  that  a  class 
who  could  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  works  of  taste  and  art  should 
be  something  to  be  waited  for  till  the 
foundations  of  society  and  institutions 
should  have  been  well  laid." 

And  in  regard  to  the  great  change  that 
then  took  place,  (principally  within  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century),  he  says : 

**  So  sudden  and  rapid  have  been  the 
rise  and  growth  of  American  literature, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  those  who 
have  but  lately  come  upon  the  stage  to 
conceive  how  strong  was  the  desire,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, 
that  something  worthy  of  that  name 
might  be  produced,  nor  with  what  enthu- 
siasm the  stars  that  rose  one  after  another 
till  they  formed  the  brilliant  constellation 
on  which  we  now  are  wont  to  look  ad- 
miringly, were  greeted  as  they  appeared." 

This  applies  of  course  to  literary  circles 
rather  than  to  the  people  at  large,  and  at 
the  earlier  period  to  which  I  allude,which 
was  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches,  the  fame 
of  our  young  authors  traveled  slowly; 
and  their  productions  more  so.  Not- 
withstanding our  two  conflicts  with  the 
mother  country,  we  still  read  her  litera- 
ture rather  than  our  own,  and  that  too  of 
the  past  rather  than  of  the  living  present. 

As  an  illustration of  the  books  in  the 
house,  I  remember,  aside  from  my  fath- 
er's little  collection  of  medical  works. 
Cook's  Voyages  around  the  World,  Greg- 
ory's Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
(a  tolerable  sort  of  Encyclopedia,)  Rol- 
lings Ancient  History,  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
Junius'  Letters,  Thomson's  Seasons, 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  and  his  Rob  Roy,  John- 
son's  Rasselas,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and 
some  other  books  which  I  need  not 
enumerate.  But  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  theie  happened  to  be  kept  at  that 
time,  in  my  father's  house,  a  small  town 
library  embracing  a  few  standard  histories, 


several  biographies,  travels  and  voyages, 
a  set  of  Shakspeare,  The  Spectator,  The 
Rambler,  some  of  the  writings  of  Swift 
and  Sterne,  and  I  think  Cowper^s  and 
Thomson's  poems,  with  a  number  of  mere 
miscellaneous  and  less  valuable  books. 
Of  American  books,  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington  occupied  the  most  conspicu- 
ous  place,  and  with  The  Federalist, 
"  Salamagundi,"  a  collection  of  satirical 
papers,  by  Paulding  and  Irving,  John 
Bull  in  America  by  Paulding,  and  Tnim- 
buirs  McFingal  and  other  satires,  made 
up  about  all  the  American  books  at  that 
time  in  the  library,  though  the  list  was 
soon  afterwards  enlarged. 

As  to  periodical  literature,  the  show 
was,  at  that  time,  quite  meager.  The  N. 
A.  Review  had  achieved  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  permanent  existence,  though  it 
has  never  yet  reached  any  considerable 
circulation.  Several  Literary  Magazines 
had  appeared,  since  the  Revolution,  but 
nearly  all  died,  in  infancy  or  early  child- 
hood. I  have  spoken  of  one  in  Boston 
to  which  Bryant  contributed  about  this 
time,  but  it  went  down.  A  Philadelphia 
Magazine  maintained  its  existence  from 
1800  to  1825.  At  the  time  I  speak  of, 
that  is  50  years  ago,  I  should  say  that 
very  few  magazines  of  any  kind  came  to 
our  town.  Two  or  three  Boston  papers 
were  probably  taken,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people  saw  no  periodical  literature,  ex- 
cept the  county  newspaper.  This  was 
pretty  widely  circulated,  and  it  was  a 
notable  event,  when  in  obedience  to  the 
notice,  (written  successively  on  the  mar- 
gin of  each  one's  paper),  "Your  turn 
next,"  the  journey  of  15  miles  was  made, 
to  the  county-seat,  "  to  get  the  papers"— a 
notable  event  at  least  for  the  boys.  Our 
county  paper,  and  I  think  it  was  so  gen- 
erally, was  edited  with  care  and  ability; 
its  arrival  and  perusal  was  the  literary 
event  of  the  week,  and  divided  interest 
with  the  parson's  sermons.  Editors  per- 
formed their  own  work,  without  the  aid 
of  "  patent  insides,"  and  had  not  reached 
the  slang  and  slip-shod  style  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  may  be  said,  I  think  with 
justice,  that  newspapers  did  a  good  deal 
at  that  time  to  elevate  and  guide  public 
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sentiment,  and  to  cultivate  and  purify 
public  taste,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  now  I  fear,  of  many  of  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  people  did  not 
read  much  at  this  period ;  of  the  less  ed- 
ucated  classes,  many  of  course,  then  as 
now,  read  very  little.  The  Bible  I  should 
say  was  a  good  deal  more  read ;  also  such 
books  as  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Watt's 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Mason  on 
Self  Knowlege,  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and 
Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.  With  the 
less  strict  sort  of  people,  I  remem- 
ber that  among  the  most  popular  books 
were  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe ;  the  Life  of  Baron 
Trenck,  an  Austrian  Prisoner,  and  the 
Narrative  of  Jas.  Riley,  a  captive  among 
the  Arabs.  Another  popular  book  was 
the  Life  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  a  noted 
scamp  of  the  period ;  and  I  must  confess, 
though  it  be  to  my  discredit,  that  I  found 
»  the  latter  class  of  books  the  most  enter- 
taining, with  the  exception  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

The  existence  of  our  little  town  libra- 
ries, however,  shows  that  the  better  class 
of  people  read  also  another  sort  of  books. 
And  there  was  considerable  borrowing 
from  each  other.  I  remember  the  delight 
I  had  in  getting  Cooper's  Spy  in  this 
way,  and  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  literary 
papers  and  magazines  began  to  have  a 
more  permanent  existence.  I  remember 
as  coming  into  the  house,  not  long  after 
this  date,  (1824,)  a  large  weekly— i.  f., 
large  for  those  days,  called,  I  think,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  published  in 
Philadelphia;  also,  a  monthly  from  the 
same  city  of  brotherly  love,  called  the 

Casket,"  and  afterwards  merged  in  Gra. 
ham's  Magazine.  From  this  time  period- 
ical literature  rapidly  expanded. 

In  1824,  the  number  of  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  estimating 
from  the  number  reported  in  the  census 
of  18dO,  was  about  730.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  7,800,  an  increase  of  ten 
fold,  while  our  population  has  only  quad- 
rupled in  fifty  years. 

We  come  here  then  to  the  recognition 


of  the  fact,  that  the  newspaper,  using 
that  term  in  its  broad  sense,  has  become 
a  leading  and  potent  factor  in  the  problem 
before  us.  And  its  potency  is  constantly 
increasing.  From  1870  to  1874  the  in- 
crease was  from  5,871  to  7,389.  Of  this 
last  number  more  than  five-sevenths, 
namely,  5,554  are  weeklies,  678  are  dailies, 
and  744  monthlies.  There  has  also  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  size  and  circula- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  periodicals,  some  of 
our  dailies  rivaling  a  bed-blanket  in  su- 
perficial  area,  and  some  of  the  weeklies, 
and  these  by  no  means  the  best — say  the 
New  York  Ledger— have  reached  an  issue 
of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  periodical  literature,  but 
we  may  profitably  note  some  important 
points:  Periodical  literature  is  mostly 
fragmentary  and  miscellaneous;  as  a 
means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  liv- 
ing  thought  of  the  age,  and  knowing  the 
progress  of  humanity,  we  need  its  instru- 
mentality of  course,  and  many  would  say 
I  suppose  that  we  especially  need  it  to  get 
the  news.  I  am  somewhat  of  the  opin- 
ion,  however,  of  a  deaf  lady  whom  I 
commiserated  for  her  misfortune.  She 
said  it  was  not  an  unmitigated  misfor- 
tune ;  that  considering  the  staple  of  com- 
mon talk,  she  heard  enough  as  it  was.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  no  loss  if 
a  good  deal  of  our  periodical  literature 
were  cut  off,  especially,  if  we  could 
eliminate  what  is  worse  than  worthless. 
I  will  here  quote  a  paragraph  from  Col- 
eridge, and  though  he  is  speaking  of  ha- 
bitual novel  reading,  his  remarks  apply 
to  the  excessive  preponderance  of  period- 
ical literature  in  our  habitual  reading ; 
more  especially  as  a  good  share  of  this 
literature  consists  of  novels  and  stories. 
Coleridge  says : — 

"  It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  hu- 
man mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort ; 
the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without 
any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  ex- 
citement of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may 
be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  effects, 
of  habitual  novel  reading.  It  is  true  that 
these  short  and '  unconnected  sentences 
are  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but 
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it  is  equally  true,  that  wanting  all  the 
cement  of  thoughts  as  well  as  of  style, 
all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  for- 
give too  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  Kooht' 
and-eyes  of  the  memory,  they  are  as  easily 
forgotten :  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  should  be  remembered.  Nor  is 
it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own 
faculties,  and  finally  reduce  their  under- 
standings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility. 
Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and 
breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  oflf 
in  quick  and  profitless  succession ;  each 
indeed  for  the  moments  of  its  stay  pre- 
vents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it  indul- 
ges  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together 
they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the 
soul  I  mean)  flat  and  exhausted,  incapable 
of  attending  to  her  own  concerns,  and  un- 
fitted for  the  conversation  of  more  rational 
guests." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  have  their  place, 
and  an  important  place  in  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  literary  culture  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse  of  the  world.  They 
are  among  the  great  civilizing  influences 
of  modern  times.  But  the  best  diet  is 
not  exclusively  animal  or  vegetable ;  still 
less  one  made  up  of  pastry  and  sweet- 
meats. What  we  need  at  this  time,  is  a 
return  in  some  measure  to  a  more  solid 
and  substantial  diet— that  is  more  read- 
ing of  books  and  less  of  periodicals,  and 
so  more  systematic  and  continuous  read- 
ing,  and  less  capricious  tasting  of  every 
thing.  And  not  only  do  we  want  this 
change,  but  some  provision  for  making  it 
general  and  popular. 

There  are  two  feasible  methods,  among 
others,  for  bringing  this  about:  one  is 
free  public  libraries,  and  the  other  is 
school  libraries.  The  former  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  for  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  and  is  an  instrumentality  whose 
good  eflfects  in  elevating  a  community, 
in  throwing  a  wise  and  salutary  restraint 
around  the  young,  in  lessening  tempta- 
tions to  dissipation  and  folly,  have  never 
been  adequately  tested.  But  as  teachers, 
we  are  more  directly  interested  in  school 
libraries.  The  school  law  of  Wisconsin 
provides  that  each  district  may  expend 
50  dollars  a  year  for  a  library,  and  if  a 
large  district,  75  dollars.  That  the  law 
is  nearly  inoperative,  |9  seen  in  the  fact 


that  for  the  whole  State  only  16.000  vol- 
umes are  reported,  valued  at  16,000  dollars. 
This  gives  a  little  more  than  three  vol- 
umes for  each  district,  and  20  for  each 
town.  Many  districts,  however,  and  not 
a  few  towns,  have  no  library.  Less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  during 
the  last  school  year.  Up  to  1880,  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  income  of  the  school  fiind 
might  be  devoted  to  libraries,  and  in  185D, 
a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar valuation  for  the  same  purpose  was 
provided  for,  but  the  law  was  repealed 
the  next  year,  and  the  ten  per  cent,  order- 
ed to  be  used  again  for  ordinary  school 
purposes. 

Practically,  therefore,  our  school  lilwary 
system  has  never  been  carried  to  any 
thing  like  successf\il  and  important  re- 
suits.  Superintendent  Draper,  in  1858, 
made  a  most  earnest  effort  to  give  the 
matter  an  impetus,  and  embodied  in  his 
report  for  that  year  an  invaluable  array 
of  facts  and  opinions  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  but  his  commendable  zeal  pro- 
duced no  permanent  efl'ects. 

Mr.  Draper  advocated  the  plan  of  town 
rather  than  district  libraries,  and  this 
view  was  almost  unanimously  concurred 
in  by  a  large  number  of  educators  within 
and  without  the  State  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed  a  circular  of  inquiry.  As  he 
honored  me  by  asking  my  opinion,  I 
made  the  following  reply,  which  I  give 
as  embodying  my  present  views : 

"Your  Circular  in  regard  to  School 
Libraries  is  received,  and  I  am  truly  glad 
you  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  It 
has  long  seemed  to  me,  that  a  principal 
defect  in  our  management  of  school  af- 
fairs, in  this  and  other  States,  is  a  want 
of  concentration  of  interest  and  effort 
The  little  district  or  neighborhood  Li- 
brary,  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
district  school,  and  both  are  abortive. 
Town  Libraries  have  almost  eveiything  to 
recommend  them  over  the  smaller  Libra- 
ries now  contemplated,  and  would  readily 
connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of  a 
Union  Central  School,  in  each  town,  or 
other  municipality.  The  two  things 
would  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
location  of  the  Library  is  a  matter  of  less 
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consequence,  however,  than  its  being 
called  into  efficient  existence^  and  while 
it  might  properly  be  deposited  in  the 
central  school-house,  and  thus  stimu- 
late and  aid  the  larger  pupils,  and  form 
an  additional  link  between  the  people 
and  the  principal  school  in  the  town— 
where  such  school  exists^it  might  of 
course  be  located  in  any  other  suitable 
place. 

The  divisions  of  a  Library  into  sec- 
tions, as  you  propose,  might  have  ad- 
vantages, and  it  would  be  well  enough  to 
permit  this  arrangement,  if  desired. 

I  am  more  in  doubt  about  the  matter  of 
furnishing  the  books.  In  this,  two  things, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  to  be  kept  in  view— 
the  selection  of  good  books,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  Economy  in  the  purchase  of 
books  should  not  be  overlooked.  Should 
the  State  send  a  Library  to  each  town 
frt6  of  aSL  expense,  and  without  invoking 
any  action  on  their  part,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  boon  would  not  be  properly  ap- 
preciated. People  take  far  more  interest 
and  pride  in  what  they  have  got  up  them- 
selves, and  will  take  better  care  of  that 
which  has  cost  them  something,  than  of 
a  gratuity. 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  Judicious  list  of  books ; 
that  a  catalogue  should  be  sent  to  each 
town ;  that  the  offer,  should  be  made  to 
Aimish  each  town  (within  certain  restric- 
tions, according  to  the  population,  or  pu- 
pils  in  the  schools,)  with  an  amount  of 
books  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  which 
they  should  elect  to  purchase  themselves. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  indicate  in  the 
catalogue.  Judicious  selections  of  books 
worth,  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  would  be  sent  to  any  town, 
agreeably  to  the  prescribed  rules,  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  half  the  eoit. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  many  towns 
this  course  would  be  preferred.  If,  how- 
ever, any  towns  chose  rather  to  select  their 
own  books  wholly  or  in  part,  though  they 
might  not  always  select  Judiciously,  they 
would  at  least  be  confined  within  the  lim- 
its  of  an  unexceptionable  catalogue.  By 


suitable  arrangements  with  the  best  pub- 
lishers, the  best  books  could  of  course  be 
obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost 

I  trust  you  may  be  successful  in  awaken- 
ing new  interest  in  this  important  instru- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  that  your 
suggestions  will  have  the  weight  which 
they  ought  to  have  with  the  Legislature. 
The  suggestions  which  I  have  made,  ac 
cord  most  nearly  with  the  Upper  Cana- 
dian Library  system,  which  seems  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  Judicious  of 
any  which  I  have  examined.  You  are 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  system.*' 

The  only  thing  peculiar  to  this  reply  to 
the  Circular  is  the  recommendation  of 
some  plan  of  furnishing  the  books  like 
the  Canadian.  To  inaugurate  a  library 
system  with  success,  it  will  not  do  to 
count  upon  the  actual  existence  of  a  de- 
sire for  good  books ;  this  desire  must  be 
created,  or  drawn  out.  There  is  a  preva- 
lent notion  that  reading  is  a  good  thing, 
but  unfortunately  the  existing  taste  is  too 
often  satisfied  with  a  very  meagre  and 
unwholesome  diet.  By  a  little  adroit  ap- 
peal to  cupidity,  or  that  notion  of  econ- 
omy, which  is  powerful  in  the  American 
breast,  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  thing 
were  taken  up  in  earnest,  to  get  good 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

There  are  enough  intelligent  persons  in 
almost  every  town  who  would  aid  in  the 
matter,  and  the  books,  once  introduced, 
would  by  degrees,  with  Judicious  over- 
sight and  influence  by  school  authorities 
and  teachers,  work  their  way  into  the  re- 
gards of  the  people,  old  and  young.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  thing  so  much  needed, 
to  fill  and  round  out  our  educational 
agencies  and  educational  work,  as  some 
effective  popular  library  system.  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should 
be  a  town  system.  If  we  but  had  the 
town  system  of  schools  the  way  would  be 
clear;  as  it  is,  I  should  say,  that  if  the 
offer  of  books  were  made,  it  would  be 
wise  so  to  discriminate  as  to  make  it  an 
object  for  the  towns  to  adopt  the  town 
system.  At  all  events,  let  the  town  be 
the  unit  for  operations,  and  such  arrange- 
ments  made  as  would  give  all  the  school 
districts  ready  access  to  all  the  books.  It 
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ould  be  premature  to  go  into  details ;  it 
's  enough  to  say  that  they  should  be 
shaped  with  much  care. 

But  is  any  thing  of  this  kind  practica- 
ble ?  This  is  but  another  way  of  asking 
if  people  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
difference  between  a  poor  thing  and  a 
good  one ;  between  mental  poverty  and 
riches ;  between  the  hotch-potch  of  mere 
newspaper  reading,  and  good  solid  liter- 
ature. Of  course  popular  taste  in  this 
as  in  other  things  can  be  developed  only 
by  patient  and  persistent  effort.  What  it 
wants  first  is  the  right  kind  of  effort  from 
the  right  kind  of  men,  and  some  judicious, 
stimulative  legislation.  That  something 
of  this  sort  is  necessary,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  our  library  system  has  hitherto 
been  comparatively  inoperative,  and  in 
the  further  fact  that  although  a  law  was 
passed  in  1868,  authorizing  town  libraries, 
the  permission  seems  to  have  been  as  lit- 
tle used  as  that  for  adopting  a  town  sys- 
tem of  schools. 

That  such  a  plan  would  work  is  seen  in 
its  success  in  Canada,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  papers  that  four  hundred  libraries 
have  lately  sprung  into  existence  in  New 
Jersey,  in  consequence  of  a  law  recently 
passed  granting  twenty  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  books  to  any  school  raising 
an  equal  amount. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  by  illustrative  examples, 
that  a  good  library  may  become  an  edu- 
cating and  elevating  influence,  through  a 
whole  community,  of  a  most  marked 
character. 

"  Books  and  a  public  library,"  says  one, 
"will  make  readers.  Where  there  are 
books  in  a  house,  you  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  a  bright  child  from  them,  as  to 
keep  the  roots  of  a  willow  tree  from  run- 
ning  to  the  water.  The  best  mind  of 
youth  is  drawn  irresistably  to  literature. 
And  a  library  is  a  kindling  place.  It  has 
sometimes  awakened  genius. 

"  When  the  Dukeof  Argyle  happened  to 
find  his  young  gardener,  Stone,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  a  mathematician,  reading 
Newton's  Principia,  in  Latin,  he,  in  amaze- 
ment enquired,  how  he  had  made  such 
acquisitions?  The  gardener  boy  replied. 


**  A  servant  taught  me  to  read,"  and  then 
innocently  asked, "  does  one  need  to  know 
anything  more  to  learn  everything  else?'* 
Goethe's  peculiar  genius,  it  is  said,  was 
called  forth  to  life  by  hearing  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  read  by  a  fellow  student; 
and  Gibbon  was  drawn  to  the  study  of 
history,  by  reading  the  historical  books 
in  his  grandfather's  library.  Patrick 
Henry,  the  unrivalled  orator  of  freedom, 
is  thought  by  his  accomplished  biog- 
rapher, to  have  had  his  love  of  liberty  in- 
spired, and  his  dormant  faculties  quick- 
ened, by  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
character,  the  vivid  descriptions  and  elo- 
quent harangues,  so  beautifully  and  strik- 
ingly set  before  him  in  Livy,  his  favorite 
author." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add,  that 
the  Association  might  do  something  by 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  committee, 
not  merely  to  make  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
which,  after  being  solemnly  adopted, 
should  be  allowed  to  slumber  in  peace, 
but  to  cai'efully  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  report  when  ready, 
and  then  by  seeking  such  legislation  as 
should  seem  to  be  advisable. 


WI6G0N815  AS  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  U2IIT. 

BY  ALEX.  P.  NORTH,  PEWATOEE. 

In  many  schools  much  time  is  labor- 
iously expended  in  memorizing  the  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  area,  population,  &c., 
with  very  barren  results,  as  a  few  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  comparoXive  area, 
population,  &c.,  of  different  countries 
very  soon  make  manifest.  Although 
almost  every  child  will  answer  readily, 
that  Texas  is  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union  and  Rhode  Island  the  smallest, 
not  one  in  forty  makes  any  near  approach 
to  the  relative  areas  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
the  general  reply  is  that  Wisconsin  is 
about  four  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island, 
some  will  timidly  say  ten  times  as  large, 
but  in  putting  the  question  to  fifty  differ- 
ent schools  I  do  not  think  I  ever  once  got 
an  approach  to  the  true  relative  magni- 
tudes. 


Exflanatimis 

Absolute  exactness,  even  if  desirable,  is 
not  attainable  in  geographical  knowledge ; 
but  if  the  science  is  worth  studying  at  all, 
there  should  be  some  approximation,  and 
in  my  own  practice  I  have  endeavored  to 
aecure  it  in  this  wise,  making  Wisconsin 
the  unit. 

After  ascertaining  that  the  scholars 
have  a  good  conception  of  the  extent  of 
a  mile  square,  by  referring  them  to  roads 
lying  on  contiguous  section  lines,  and  re. 
quiring  them  to  find  out  how  many  steps 
they  would  have  to  take  to  walk  around 
it  and  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  do 
so,  and  proceeding  from  the  section  to  the 
township  and  from  the  township  to  the 
county  (Waukesha)  we  find  that  it  con- 
tains 576  such  sections  or  square  miles. 

If  our  county  contained  one  township 
less  its  area  would  be  540  square  miles. 
I^ow  one  hundred  such  counties  would 
equal  the  area  of  the  State  (54,000),  and 
1,000  such  States  would  equal  the  land 
area  of  the  globe ;  that  is,  Wisconsin  is 
approximately  one-fourthousandth  part 
of  the  earth's  area.  The  States  of  the 
Union  that  are  of  about  the  same  area 
(say  between  50,000  and  60,000  sq.  miles,) 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Carolina 
and  Wisconsin.  England  has  a  little  less 
area  than  Wisconsin.  Scotland  and  Ire. 
land  together  a  little  larger.  The  area  of 
Wisconsin  is  only  a  little  less  than  the 
two  great  lakes,  Superior  and  Michigan, 
that  bound  her  on  the  north  and  east. 
Other  comparisons  of  area  will  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  1,054,- 
000,  which  it  will  be  observed,  is  one 
million  with  one  additional  person  for 
every  square  mile,  and  this  again  is  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  population  of 
the  globe.  This  gives  an  average  of  about 
^  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which  again 
is  not  far  from  the  average  ratio  of  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  It  is  only  one-twen- 
tieth that  of  Belgium  and  one-twelfth  that 
of  the  British  Islands,  and  about  twice  the 
ikverage  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  pasiHon  of  Wiseofuin  is  also  remark- 
able, its  central  latitude  being  nearly  45^, 
Jhalf  way  between  the  equator  and  the 
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pole  and  its  central  longitude  90°  half 
way  between  Greenwich  and  its  opposite 
meridian. 

The  representative  character  of  popu- 
lation illustrating  the  various  languages 
and  nationalities — its  various  forms  of 
government  from  the  autocracy  of  the 
family  to  the  democracy  of  the  town 
meeting,  gives  to  the  teacher  a  most  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils  real;  and  by  dwelling 
upon  the  facts  above  stated  until  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  memorized 
afibrds  a  most  excellent  unit  by  which  to 
measure  the  relative  importance  of  oth- 
er portions  of  the  world. 

Having  incidentally  mentioned  these 
facts  to  a  few  teachers,  at  their  request  I 
send  them  to  you  for  publication  in  the 

JOUBNAL. 

EXPLAITATIONS  15  ABITUMETIC. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  school  officers  in  New  England, 
says  in  a  late  report : 

While  thus  engaged,  my  attention  was 
arrested,  as  never  before,  by  the  character 
of  the  recitations  in  Arithmetic.  I  found 
that  more  than  half  the  time  of  those 
recitations  was  spent  in  explanations  of 
the  abstract  theory  of  numbers,  and  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  arithmetical 
work  is  to  be  performed ;  and  in  efforts 
to  make  the  scholars  understand  them. 
This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Manual,  which,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  public  opinion,  enjoins  it 
on  the  teachers  to  train  scholars  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent 
explanation  of  all  the  work  they  do. 
Then  I  was  led  to  make  inquiries  how 
far  these  elaborated  and  constantly  re  iter 
ated  explanations  of  processes  were  of 
advantage;  how  many  remembered  them, 
giving  evidence  that  they  had  sunk  into 
thir  minds  and  been  added  tp  their  stores 
of  intelligence.  And  from  the  united 
grammar  corps  of  teachers,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  came  the  emphatic  response 
that  such  instruction  is  a  waste  of  time ; 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  processes  of 
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arithmetical  work  is  almost  invariably 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  scholars  at 
the  time  -when  those  processes  are  neces- 
sary for  their  practice  and  advancement 
For  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  may  be 
explained,  it  is  speedily  forgotten  by  the 
great  majority. 

I  subsequently  made  careful  tests  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  in  what  an  intellectual 
muddle  many  of  our  scholars  exhibited 
themselves  to  be  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, even  those  in  the  high  school.  And 
I  discovered  this  fact  also,  the  importance 
of  which  was  not  lost  upon  me,  that  the 
most  were  not  able  to  work  out  on  their 
slates,  promptly  and  correctly,  the  prob- 
lems which  might  be  given  to  them. 
Then  I  reflected  that  since  this  slate 
work — this  practical  evidence  that  their 
minds  can  readily  grasp  the  conditions 
of  a  problem,  and  have  learned  to  apply 
processes  rapidly  and  correctly  to  its  so- 
lution—is, after  all,  the  chief  source  of 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
Arithmetic,  whether  as  regards  mental 
discipline,  ability  to  put  the  faculties 
down  to  hard,  methodical,  thorough  work, 
or  the  practical  uses  of  the  study  in  after 
life,  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  effort 
wasted  upon  the  explanation  of  processes 
should  cease,  and  the  time  thus  gained  be 
divided  between  an  increased  amount  of 
good  faithful  slate  work  and  the  studies 
that  are  now  clamoring  for  due  attention. 

Then  I  sought  information  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  this  connection  in  other 
communities,  and  learned  that  in  other 
high  schools,  even  where  the  systems  of 
instruction  maintain  the  best  reputation, 
it  is  found,  just  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  our  own,  that  the  majority  of 
scholars  do  not  profit  by  the  explanations 
which  are  elaborated  at  such  an  expense 
of  eflibrt  and  time  in  the  grammar  schools ; 
that  they  retain  no  clear,  intelligent  mem- 
ory  of  them.  The  companion  fact  in  re- 
lation to  the  slate  work,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  our  own  high 
school,  was  fully  parallelled  in  these  oth- 
ers. For  I  was  told  that  sufficient  slate 
work  to  make  the  scholar  ready,  accurate, 
and  trustworthy  in  the  practical  appHca- 


tion  of  the  study,  had  been  sacrificed  in 
this  abortive  attempt  to  teach  thein  phi- 
losophy ;  and  BO  neither  was  successfbl. 

Pursuing  my  investigations  sttll  fur- 
ther,  I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  in 
Prussia,  where  the  schools  are  strictly 
regulated  by  the  Government,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  elementary  schools  are  forbid- 
den to  give  any  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  numbers  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
process  of  work ;  it  being  declared  that 
slate  work,  that  is,  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  processes  to  problems,  is  the 
method  of  most  advantage  to  the  schol- 
ars in  every  sense,  and  the  only  method 
for  which  time  can  be  spared. 

WSITTEX  EXCUSES. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject recently  by  the  remark  of  a  teacher. 
The  remark  was  called  forth  in  a  manner 
similar  to  this:  A  young  lad,  late  at 
school,  was  asked  for  his  "  note  "  of  ex- 
cuse. He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  late,  and  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
ask  for  a  note  on  leaviaghome,  but  would 
bring  one  at  noon.  The  teacher,  rather 
indignant  at  the  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  modest  reply  of  the  pupil,  said :  "You 
should  have  a  suppli/  of  '  excuses,'  *  notes,' 
on  hand,  and  theo,  whenever  you  are  late, 
you  can  present  one." 

The  pupil  had  not  evidently  been  long 
under  the  tuition  of  that  teacher,  or  he 
would  have  been  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency. 

Written  excuses  are  good  in  their  place, 
but  let  them  come  from  the  parent  or 
guardian,  and  explain  the  cause  of  tbe 
pupils  absence  or  contain  a  statement  that 
the  child  was  necessarily  detained.  When 
these  "excuses  "  are  degraded  to  the  mere 
formal  work  of  keeping  the  teacher's  re- 
port free  from  "  tardy  marks,"  the  require- 
ment of  them  had  better  be  abandoned  at 
ojjce. 

If  it  is  not  a  distinct  part  of  the  teach- 
er's work— it  is,  at  least,  a  duty  to  teach 
the  pupil  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  be  honest  and  truthful,  but  if  the  teach- 
er encourages  the  pupil  to  keep  on  hand  - 
a  supply  of  these  "notes,"  and  accepts 
them  on  any,  and  all  occasions,  he  at 
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once  teaches  them  to  practice  deception, 
to  impoBe  on  both  parent  and  teacher, 
and  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  his  success 
therein,  he  gives  him  a  perfect  record  for 
prompt  attendance. 

This  may  be  a  smooth  and  pleasant 
path  for  the  teacher,  but  what  of  the  effect 
on  the  moraLi  of  the  school  ^—Penn.  8ch. 
Jourrud. 

A  Few  Hints  about  methodical  work: 

1.  Map  out  in  your  thought  a  thorough 
plan  for  each  day's  work.  A  well  digest- 
ed programme  of  exercises  will  be  inval- 
uable  in  this  respect. 

2.  Make  yourselves  thoroughly  fam  iliar 
with  the  topics  to  be  presented  and  stud, 
led  each  day,  and  their  order,  so  that  the 
mind  may  accommodate  itself  to  the 
change  of  exercises. 

3.  Exemplify  each  day  in  your  work 
the  great  value  of  the  motto,  "A  time  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  time;" 
never  permitting  one  recitation  or  exer- 
else  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  another. 

4  Remember  there  are  five  days  in  a 
week  and  four  weeks  in  a  month,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  in  one  month 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  will  require 
three. 

5.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  finishing  a  task 
within  a  prescribed  time,  and  require  the 
same  of  your  pupils. 

6.  Never  attempt  to  supplement  or  patch 
a  recitation.— C7At«i^<?  Teacher. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  sex  in  education  has 
been  confused  by  a  double  issue.  Two 
things  entirely  separate  have  been  treated 
as  one,  viz.,  whether  women  should  pur- 
sue the  same  studies  as  men,  and  whether 
they  should  pursue  them  in  company  with 
men.  Without  conceding  the  affirmative 
of  the  first,  we  do  not  see  that  its  conces- 
sion carries  with  it  the  granting  of  the 
second.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that 
the  education  of  women  cannot  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  men  unless  the  two  sexes 
shall  study  in  the  same  colleges  and 
schools.  And  we  beg  its  advocates  to 
take  note  that  it  is  a  virtual  admission  of 
feminine  inequality  to  require  it.   It  as- 


sumes that  women  either  cannot  or  else 
will  not  reach  the  same  standard  without 
having  masculine  competition  to  stimu- 
late  them. 

We  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  sexes 
will  mutually  aid  each  other,  but  does 
not  this  concede  the  very  point  at  issue  ? 
They  can  mutually  aid  each  other  only 
because  of  innate  differences  of  mental 
and  moral  organization.  Regarded  as  in- 
dividuals  naturally  equal,  ten  boys  and 
ten  girls  are  no  more  likely  to  be  a  mutual 
help,  than  twenty  boys  by  themselves  or 
twenty  girls.  It  becomes^  on  the  theory 
of  natural  equality,  merely  a  question  of 
numbers.  And  if  this  mutual  aid  were, 
as  is  said,  equal,  why  do  not  men  as  much 
desire  female  aid  as  women  do  that  of 
men  ?  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  point 
of  natural  divergence  is  reached,  men 
have  always  felt  that  they  can  do  better 
alone.  After  this  point  the  feminine  ten- 
dencies always  impede  them.  We  admit 
exceptions,  Just  as  we  admit  that  here 
and  there  a  woman  will  lift  heavier 
weights  or  carry  bigger  burdens  than  the 
average  man;  but  that  only  shows  the 
prevalence  of  the  rule.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  it  is  man's  tyranny ;  because  the 
interests  of  the  race  would  long  ago  have 
triumphed  over  this,  if  the  natural  dispo- 
sition had  not  been  wanting.  The  true 
point  is  that  each  sex  turns  to  the  branch- 
es of  education  which  it  desires  to  use. 
The  monopoly  of  employments  has  grown 
out  of  choice,  not  out  of  oppression  and 
restraint. 

The  notion  of  co-equal  education  has 
grown,  we  contend,  out  of  the  idea,  on 
the  part  of  certain  theorists,  of  trying  to 
force  their  theory.  If  there  is  anything 
in  it  whatever,  the  education  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Identity  of  results  will 
quickly  work  backward.  AVhen  women 
desire  to  lead  the  same  life  as  men  in  all 
things  and  in  all  ways,  when  they  appear 
as  simply  weaker  or  stronger  men,  as  the 
individual  case  may  be,  or  when  men  are 
simply  more  or  less  masculine  women, 
the  doors  of  the  school  and  the  university 
will  open  indifferently  to  either. 

We  regard  the  attempt  as  simply  a 
scheme  to  make  that  seem  to  be  which 
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really  is  not.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  restless 
few  to  obtain  recognition  of  a  right  which 
when  granted  they  will  be  the  first  to 
throw  away.  There  is  a  certain  imitative 
emulation  on  the  part  of  ambitious  young 
girls  of  the  ways  of  men.  They  like  to 
TOW  a  little,  to  ride  a  little,  to  have  secret 
societies  in  their  boarding-schools  on  the 
model  of  college  clubs.  But  these  are 
mere  dilettante  fancies.  We  are  satisfied 
that  women  do  not  (and  would  not)  care 
for  the  same  education  as  men,  and  this  for 
the  plain  reason  that  they  could  not  have 
it  if  they  would.  The  best  part  of  every 
education  is  that  which  each  one  makes 
for  himself  after  school  and  college  train- 
ing is  over.  The  best  educated  men  are 
in  more  than  half  the  cases,  not  those  who 
have  had  the  greatest  advantages,  but  who 
Jiave  overcome  the  most  hindrances.  If 
woman  desires  to  become  the  rival  of  man 
in  study,  let  her.  The  way  is  open  enough 
without  entering  a  university  of  men. 
That  which  holds  her  back  is  not  want  of 
fair  play,  but  her  own  conviction  that 
something  else  is  better  for  her.  She 
need  not  be  pett«d  and  flattered  out  of  it, 
And  if  she  is,  it  is  because  she  for  good 
reasons  prefers  to  be. — Thi  Churdman. 

^       ANCIENT  LIBRARIES. 

A  paper  upon  ancient  libraries,  in  the 
Edinhurg  Review^  says :  The  question  as 
to  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the 
ancient  collections  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  with  results  very  little  satis- 
factory.  The  statements  as  to  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Ptolemsean  Library  at 
Alexandria,  are  very  various,  ranging 
from  100,000,  at  which  it  is  rated  by  Euse- 
bins,  to  700,000,  at  which  it  is  fixed  by 
Aulus  Gellius.  Seneca  gives  the  inter- 
mediate number,  400,000.  The  library  of 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  contained  200,000  vol- 
umes. All  these  statement,  however,  are 
of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  time  which 
they  regard.  Of  the  libraries  of  Greece 
And  Rome,  hardly  anything  in  the  way 
of  contemporary  enumeration  is  preserv- 
ed. For  the  former,  indeed,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  which  to  found  a  judg- 
ment.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  but  two— 


both  private  collections— the  number  of 
which  is  recorded ;  the  first,  that  of  Ty- 
rannion— a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  one  of  his  book- 
hunting  letters  to  his  brother  Quintius— 
which,  on  the  perhaps  questionable  au- 
thority ot  Suidas,  is  said  to  have  consist- 
ed of  S0,000  volumes;  the  other,  that  of 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  already  referred  to, 
of  62,000.  .  .  .  The  learned  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  ^olumen^  or 
roll,  and  the  'volume'  of  the  modern 
book-trade,  and  how  much  smaller  the 
amount  of  literary  matter  which  the 
former  may  represent.  Any  single  *  book* 
or  'part*  of  a  treatise  would  anciently 
have  been  called  tolumeny  and  would  reck- 
on as  such  in  the  enumeration  of  a  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  '  Iliad  *  of  Homer, 
which  is  a  modern  library  may  form  but 
a  single  volume,  would  have  counted  as 
twenty-four  vdumina  at  Alexandria.  We 
read  of  authors  leaving  behind  them 
works  reckoned,' not  by  volumes  or  tens 
of  volumes,  but  by  hundreds.  The  works 
of  Epicurus,  as  enumerated  with  their 
titles  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  amount  to 
800  volumes.  Varro  reckons  his  own 
works  at  no  less  a  sum  than  490  volumes; 
and  the  works  of  Chrysippus,  Epicoms^s 
well-known  rival,  are  said  to  have  reached 
the  incredible  total  of  more  than  700  vol- 
umes! It  is  curious— we  dare  not  aay 
significant — that  of  the  numerous  works 
of  these  singularly  prolific  writers  hardly 
anything  has  come  down  to  our  day,with 
the  exception  of  Yarrows  treatise  '  De  Re 
Rustica*  and  the  Herculanean  fragments 
of  Epicurus;  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
speak  from  positive  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  their  so-called  vdumina.  But 
their  number  itself  suggests  the  infer- 
ence  that  they  must  have  been  very  short; 
and  the  actual  specimens  of  valumina  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  fully  justify  the 
conclusion.  Hence  it  will  at  once  be  un- 
derstood that  whereas  a  single  modem 
volume  might  easily  contain  ten,  or  even 
more,  ancient  voluminay  the  very  largest 
assemblage  of  tciumina  assigned  as  the 
total  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  collec- 
tions would  fall  far  short,  in  its  real  liter- 
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ary  contents,  of  the  second-rate,  or  even 
third-rate,  collections  of  the  present  day.*' 

SCHOOL  8rPBBTLSI0!IS. 

Before  I  tried  to  fill  the  position  of  Su- 
perintendent,  I  thought  I  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  I  now  do.  I  was 
in  the  condition  of  very  many  of  my  fel- 
low  teachers  who  have  not  tried  it,  and 
who  think  it  a  very  nice,  easy  kind  of 
place,  a  certain  goal  to  be  attained  as  a 
harbor  of  rest.  But  two  years*  experience 
in  the  office  has  swept  away  these  false 
notions.  I  have  found  that  there  are  cer- 
tain settled  general  principles  which  un- 
derlie this  whole  matter  of  supervision ; 
that  there  is  a  science  in  this  as  there  is 
in  education.  It  has  not  been  written  in 
books,  but  it  will  be  worked  out  in  the 
experience  of  men  who  are  now  living. 
I  think  that  it  will  finally  be  recognized 
that  a  Superintendent  in  large  cities 
should  be  the  teacher  of  the  subordinate 
principals  and  teachers,  who  have  the 
care  of  the  schools.  He  will  have  to  do 
the  thinking  part  of  the  work,  and  look 
to  the  teachers  to  attend  to  the  details  un- 
der his  general  supervision.  I  know  of 
but  one  place  in  Ohio  where  this  is  at- 
tempted. The  city  of  Cleveland  is  trying 
to  place  herself  in  such  a  position. 

Take  a  small  city  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  What  does  the 
Superintendent  have  to  do  ?  He  has  to 
think  out  what  the  board  should  do,  and 
see  that  it  is  done.  He  has  to  provide  for 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  normally  instructed,  spending 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
work.  I  claim  that  it  is  not  enough  that 
I  lay  out  the  work  for  my  teachers  and 
demand  that  it  be  done,  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  become  their  normal  instructor;  to 
meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  show 
them  not  only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do 
it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  put  teachers  to 
work  in  this  way,  we  may  get  good 
schools  by  every  method.  The  methods 
in  this  State  are  about  as  varied  as  the 
minds  of  men,  and  these  are  about  as 
varied  as  their  countenances.  What  is 
needed  is  to  adopt  some  system  as  a  basis, 
a-voi.  IV,  ro.  3. 


and  then  see  that  teachers  work  parallel 
with  each  other  and  that  they  do  not  run 
across  each  other*s  paths. 

The  next  aim  of  a  Superintendent 
should  be  to  look  to  the  quality  of  the 
force  he  directs,  and  this  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  he  has  to  do.  He  is  compelled 
to  have  teachers  who  have  not  learned 
how  to  teach.  If  he  has  charge  of  the 
schools  of  a  small  town  near  a  large  city 
that  has  the  means  of  securing  teachers 
of  experience,  he  is  compelled  to  see  his 
teachers  who  have  had  a  year  or  two  of 
experience  and  training  under  him,  pass 
out  of  his  schools,  and  he  has  to  begin  the 
work  of  training  anew.  My  own  limited 
experience  teaches  me  that  there  should 
be  some  provision,  as  normal  schools,  to 
supply  this  defect,  though  there  seems  to 
be  a  very  poor  showing  to  accomplish  if, 
since  many  believe  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  state  to  divert  school 
money  to  the  education  of  teachers. 
Many  members  of  boards  of  education 
can  not  see  far  enough  ahead  to  under- 
stand  how  it  is  that,  to  educate  the  child- 
ren, we  must  educate  tlie  teachers.  Until 
this  is  done  Superintendents,  especially 
in  small  towns,  must  undertake  the  work 
of  normal  instruction  in  a  practical  man- 
ner. The  great  problems  in  educational 
science  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  most  su- 
perintendents because  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  each  day  for  the  needs  of  the 
schools  as  they  arise.  That  work  must 
be  done  chiefly  by  men  who  have  more 
leisure  to  do  it  than  we  have,  and  who 
have  broader  grounds  to  look  over. 

The  people  demand  of  all  of  us  that  we 
shall  use  the  force  which  they  have  placed 
in  our  hands,  so  as  to  produce  the  great- 
est good,  and  that  we  shall  not  waste 
their  money.  We  are  often  tempted  to 
set  ourselves  right  athwart  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  to  shut  our  ears  to  what 
men  outside  our  profession  may  say — 
men  who  do  not  know  anything  of  edu- 
cation, except  what  they  have  heard  and 
learned  in  schools.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  6f  hard  common  sense  on  almost 
every  question  poseessed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  A  kind  of  general  impres- 
sion prevails  ou  almost  all  subjects,  and 
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if  you  will  observe  carefully  you  will 
find  it  is  generally  based  upon  the  truth. 
Many  superintendents  and  teachers  could 
have  averted  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  tlie  towns  where 
they  have  been  employed,  had  they  heed- 
ed this  common  sense  view  taken  by  the 
people. 

A  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of 
some  policy;  he  should  know  how  to 
meet  a  man  on  the  right  side,  and  not  to 
get  on  the  side  upon  which  the  quills 
stick  out.  He  should  always  be  ready  to 
listen  respectfully  to  a  man's  opinions, 
given  in  a  respectful  manner.  He  should 
be  willing  to  hear  all  parties  and  all 
sides  of  a  question,  and  then  should  ad- 
vance his  own  individual  opinion  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  make  himself  offensive. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ents to  make  themselves  felt  among  the 
people  in  educational  matters.  They 
should  be  the  center  of  educational  ideas 
in  their  committees,  and  should  give  tone 
to  the  community  on  that  subject;  and 
this  can  be  done  without  much  trouble. 
It  is  their  duty  to  create  public  opinion 
if  there  be  none  on  this  subject.  The 
superintendent  must  also  contribute  from 
his  experience  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  younger  in  the 
profession;  to  patronize  well  the  meet- 
ings of  teachers  for  self-improvement;  to 
see  that  educational  intelligence  is  circu- 
lated in  the  shape  of  educational  maga- 
zines and  journals  among  teachers,  and 
must  give  attention  to  all  those  minor 
details  which  come  in  and  which  may 
appear  to  be  of  no  great  importance,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  superintendent. 

The  question  of  the  relation  which 
should  exist  between  superintendents  and 
their  subordinate  teachers,  is  one  of  ex- 
treme delicacy.  It  is  one  to  which  there 
are  two  sides,  and  there  always  will  be, 
until  this  science  of  education  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  pure  mathematics. 
How  often  have  we  seen  in  our  experi- 
ence a  young  principal  forced  into  a  li^ie 
of  action  by  a  superintendent  whose  will 
was  strong,  who  saw  things  clearly  in  his 
own  light,  and  who  had  a  sort  of  enthu- 


siasm, such  as  characterizes  certain  peo- 
ple, which  tends  to  force  everybody  to  do 
as  we  do,  to  think  as  we  think,  to  act  in 
the  same  line  in  which  we  act,  and  who 
had  not  enough  of  breadth  of  view  to  see 
that  there  is  more  than  one  or  two  ways 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  How  many 
young  persons  have  been  wrecked  as 
teachers ;  have  been  forced  out  of  school, 
simply  because  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  take  the  same  length  of  step  that 
was  required  to  keep  in  the  line  with 
others.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  think 
superintendents  should  exercise  great 
caution.  I  have  seen  persons  utterly  fail 
to  teach  school  at  all,  when  required  to  do 
it  in  a  way  dictated  to  them,  who,  when 
left  alone  to  work  in  their  sort  of  uncon- 
scious  way,  produced  the  desired  results. 
—Supt.  U.  T.  CuRRAN,  of  Sandusky,  in 
NalioTVjl  Teacher. 


Grammar.— Clear  and  concise  answers  to 
the  following  interrogatories  are  needed : 

1.  What,  in  the  English  language,  is 
the  grammatical  property  termed  moodt 
and  what  are  its  general  functions  ? 

2.   In  what  does  the  indieatwe  mood 
consist,  and  what  is  its  specific  ftinctionf 
8.   In  what  does  the  potential  mood  con- 
sist, and  what  is  its  specific  function  ? 

4.  In  what  does  the  suXiiunetiw  mood 
consist,  and  what  is  its  specific  Amotion? 

5.  In  what  does  the  imperative  mood 
consist,  and  what  Is  its  specific  Amotion? 

6.  What  are  the  specific  functions  of 
the  partieipal  forms  of  the  verb  ? 

7.  What  are  the  specific  ftmctions  of 
the  infinitite  form  of  the  verb  ? 

Let  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  be 
strictly  to  the  point,  and  accompanied  by 
illustrative  examples."—- iZUuearumM^. 


LovB  OF  Enowlbdgb.— A  desire  of 
knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  man- 
kind; and  every  human  being,  whose 
mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing 
to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge. 
— Johnson. 


There  are  not  good  things  enough  in 
life  to  indemnify  us  for  the  neglect  of  a 
single  dnXy.—Stceicfiine, 
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COLNTT  HIGH  8CH00LH. 

[Wc  give  an  extract  from  a  report  by 
Prof.  A.  P.  NioHTiNGALE,  of  Omaha,  be- 
fore the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, last  December,  which  is,  we 
think,  both  timely  and  instructive.  We 
would  only  add  that  these  county  schools 
should  be  feeders  of  Normal  Schools  as 
well  as  the  University.— Eds.] 

I  intimated  in  the  early  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle that  I  favored  the  establishment  of 
county  High  Schools.  Let  me  advert  to' 
that  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  presume 
the  present  population  of  Nebraska  will 
admit  of  the  universal  application  of  this 
idea,  or  even  its  immediate  application 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  that  does 
not  affect  the  practicability  of  their  es- 
tablishment as  soon  as  the  population 
will  allow.  If  a  public  opinion  could  be 
secured  in  the  State  for  their  adoption, 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system  would 
be  manifold.  It  would  introduce  higher 
education  into  every  county,  and  this 
would  have  its  reflex  influence  in  better- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
in  every  town,  by  inipiring  the  Princi- 
pals of  these  schools  with  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation to  send  the  greatest  number  of  pu- 
pils, and  those  the  best  qualified,  into  the 
High  School  of  their  county. 

Again,  the  existence  of  such  an  insti- 
tution in  every  county,  with  its  Principal 
and  assistants  of  University  culture, 
would  materially  increase  the  apprecia- 
tion of  liberal  learning  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  fact  would  in  turn  multiply 
the  number  of  pupils  who  would  be  am- 
bitious for  such  an  education.  Thereby 
it  would  cheapen  education  by  saving 
much  expense  of  travel  and  loss  of  time, 
which  pupils  obtaining  their  preparatory 
instruction  at  a  distance  are  now  sub- 
jected to.  This  would  also  directly  affect 
the  number  of  pupils,  as  the  expense  now 
necessary  is  an  impassable  barrier  to 
many  young  persons  of  limited  means. 

Fourthly,  such  a  system  could  not  fail 
to  largely  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  thirst  for  a  university 
education.  First,  because  a  High  School 
course  of  study  tends  to  impress  upon  the 


minds  of  the  pupils  the  importance  of  a 
higher  education,  and  to  enlarge  his 
views  of  true  scholarship ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  Faculties  of  such  schools,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  both  selfish  and  unsel- 
fish, would  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
inspire  their  pupils  with  a  determination 
to  be  University  scholars. 

Let  the  Omaha  High  School  educate, 
free  of  expense,  all  the  pupils  of  Douglas 
county  who  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
its  curriculum.  Let  the  Lincoln  High 
School  do  the  same  for  the  pupils  of 
Lancaster  county,  the  Nebraska  City 
High  School,  the  pupils  of  Otoe  County, 
Brownville,  those  of  Nemaha  County, 
and  so  on.  Let  the  Legislature  pass  a 
law  requiring  every  county  of  a  certain 
number  of  inhabitants  to  establish  a  High 
School  with  a  definite  course  of  study, 
the  latter  to  be  fixed  by  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  consist  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  one  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  two  others  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  which  Board  shall 
also  have  other  duties  which  it  is  not  my 
province  now  to  enumerate.  I  plead  for 
the  establishment  of  county  High  Schools 
in  behalf  of  the  common  schools,  whose 
importance  would  be  enhanced  thereby. 
I  plead  for  them  in  behalf  of  a  multitude 
of  intelligent  boys  and  girls  who  would 
grasp  the  golden  opportunities  of  study 
were  its  attractions  nearer  home  and  its 
privileges  less  expensive.  I  plead  for 
them,  especially  in  this  State,  in  behalf  of 
the  churches,  who  would  not  be  tempted 
to  squander  their  money  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  "  abnormal  institutions 
called  colleges,''  so  many  of  which  now 
curse  the  educational  field,  whose  ex- 
chequers are  empty,  whose  friends  are 
few,  and  whose  charter  members  groan 
beneath  a  burden  which  spoils  their  re- 
ligion  and  weakens  the  influence  of  the 
whole  church.  I  plead  for  them  lastly 
for  the  sake  of  the  State  University, 
whose  Faculty  of  learned  men  ought  to 
be  saved  from  the  illegitimate  work  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  all  of  whose 
time,  and  talent,  and  thought,  and  ambi- 
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tion  ought  to  be  concentrated  upon  genu- 
ine  University  culture. 

The  expense  incurred  by  the  State  in 
•sustaining  a  Preparatory  Department 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  University  it- 
self, and  the  students  of  such  a  depart- 
ment should  be  scattered  among  the 
-High  Schools  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
Jiomes,  to  multiply  the  pupils  and  in- 
<;rea8e  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  and 
make  them  what  they  ought  to  be, — the 
truly  legitimate  feeders  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. I  cannot  see  how  the  Lincoln 
High  School  can  rise  to  a  position  of 
dignity  in  numbers  and  strength,  if  the 
University  supports  a  parallel  course  of 
study;  and  not  only  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  but  all  the  High  Schools  of  the 
Btate  must  necessarily  be  affected  thereby. 

That  the  University  may  be  saved  the 
mortification  of  being  called  a  first  class 
High  School,  it  must  prune  itself  of 
everything  but  true  University  work. 
Then,  and  then  alone,  can  it  rise  to  a 
position  which  we  all  crave  for  it;  when 
it  will  be  recognized  as  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State. 

That  there  may  be  not  only  a  theoreti- 
cal, but  an  actual,  vital  connection  be- 
tween the  High  Schools  and  the  State 
University  of  Nebraska,  I  would  propose 
tthe  selection  of  a  committee,  who  shall 
l>e  instructed  to  prepare  such  a  course  of 
:8tudy  for  the  High  Schools  as  will  pre. 
jipare  students,  first,  for  the  Freshman 
CJla-ss,  and  secondly,  for  the  Junior  Class 
of  the  State  University.  And  since  this 
comes  within  the  scope  of  my  duty  to- 
day, I  will  briefly  suggest  a  plan  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Association : 

First,  a  course  of  study  that  shall  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University. 

In  suggesting  such  a  course,  I  shall 
enter  upon  no  arguments  for  classical^ 
culture,  but  shall  assume  that  a  majority 
of  students  will  wish  at  least  to  taste  of 
that  manna  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
centuries,  and  which  cannot  be  disproven 
to  be  the  best  food  for  the  highest  intel- 
lectual development.  I  would  have  this 
course  cover  three  years  of  study ;  each 


year  to  be  divided  into  three  terms,  and 
each  term  to  have  three  leading  studies, 
supplemented  by  certain  miscellaneons 
work,  such  as  physical  culture,  vocal  cul- 
ture, elocutionary  drill,  essay  writing, 
&c.  The  work  of  this  course  would 
therefore  have  twenty-seven  sub-divis- 
ions. Nine  of  these  should  be  devoted 
to  Latin,  eight  to  Greek,  three  to  Alge- 
bra, two  to  Geometry,  and  the  other  five 
to  History,  Physical  Geography,  ele- 
mentary Rhetoric,  and  elementary  sci- 
ence. I  have  presented  a  course  of  three 
years  because  I  believe  our  State  Uni- 
versities should  not  commence  their 
work  any  lower  down  than  where  such  a 
course  leaves  off.  In  a  letter  written  me 
a  few  days  since.  President  Folwell  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  says :  "  How  to 
organize  and  develop  our  secondary 
schools,  I  consider  the  most  serious 
question  now  confronting  us.  We  are 
overrun  with  small  colleges,  all  wanting 
to  be  Universities.  Fitting  schools  are 
scarce  and  poor,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  the  secondary  education  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  epoch  of  schooling, 
and  its  dignity  and  importance  duly  ap- 
preciated." These  are  strong  words 
coming  from  a  University  that  sent  its 
first  graduating  class  into  the  world  only 
last  summer. 

What  though  the  tendency  of  such  a 
course  would  be  to  decimate  the  pupils  of 
a  State  University  and  make  them  few; 
better  a  few  made  of  tlie  right  kind  of 
stuff,  than  a  multitude  of  weaklings  whb 
ought  to  be  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
a  High  School  course.  Our  State  Uni- 
versities cannot  afford  to  have  the  end  of 
their  courses  of  study  what  the  begin- 
ning ought  to  be,  nor  the  beginning  what 
a  High  School  course  should  accomplish. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  such  would  be 
die  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  I  sin- 
cerely  believe  that  it  would  increase, 
rapidly  increase,  the  number  of  students 
who  would  enter  such  Universities,  be- 
cause they  would  appreciate  their  worth. 
They  would  realize,  through  the  discip* 
line  of  preparatory  work,  that  their  edu- 
cation had  just  commenced,  and  they 
woutd  be  proud  of  an  institution,  which, 
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standing  upon  the  broad  foundations  of 
State  support,  would  lift  its  towers  so  far 
above  all  those  petty  colleges,  which, 
sustained  by  private  enterprise,  must 
have  a  long  catalogue  of  names  or  die  of 
starvation. 

But  secondly,  I  would  have  our  High 
Schools  also  sustain  a  course  of  study 
that  shall  prepare  pupils  for  at  least  the 
Junior  Classes  of  the  University.  In 
this  State  the  times  may  not  be  ripe  for 
such  a  step,  and  I  am  aware  that  the 
mention  of  it  may  excite  opposition,  but 
we  cannot  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  whole  tendency  of  secondary  High 
School  education  in  this  country  is  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  our  Universities, 
and  make  them  to  a  certain  extent  post- 
collegiate  institutions.  They  should  be 
feeders  to  the  State  Universities,  but  they 
must  not  debar  a  great  number  of  young 
men  and  women  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  take  the  time,  or  who  cannot  afford 
the  expense  which  a  full  University 
course  demands,  from  pursuing  their 
studies  beyond  a  mere  preparatory 
coturse,  when  they  cannot  be  persuaded 
and  are  anxious  to  continue  their  school- 
ing one  or  two  years  longer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  homes,  where  parents  can 
afford  to  educate  them,  without  a  bur- 
densome tax  upon  their  limited  treasur- 
ies. This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  Real  Schulen  of  Ger- 
many, to  which  our  educators  are  turn- 
ing for  those  excellencies,  which,  trans- 
planted into  the  United  States,  will  make 
our  High  Schools  the  pride  of  the  world. 
With  Prussian  defects  avoided,  and 
Prussian  excellencies  copied,  our  schools, 
under  a  government  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  must  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion. 


TuAiNmo  Schools. — Mr.  Philbrick, 
the  Boston  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  in  an  address  upon  the  necessity 
of  training  teachers,  lately  proposed  to 
furnish,  by  means  of  institutions  espe- 
cially organized  for  this  especial  purpose, 
a  short  course  of  purely  professional 
pedagogical  training.  In  these  institu- 
tions the  theory  and  practicing  of  teach- 


ing  could  be  taught,  and  in  the  review  of 
the  elementary  branches,  in  connection 
with  practical  illustrations  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  teaching  them,  the  benefit  to 
the  schools  would  be  almost  beyond  cal- 
eulation.  This  could  be  done  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  expense  which  Mas- 
sachusetts could  well  afford  to  incur.  The 
following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  out  this  plan:  "We 
have  supposed  the  average  period  of  ser- 
vice of  the  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools  to  be  five  years.  That  is  too  high 
for  the  other  7,000,  and  we  will  put  it  at 
3Ji  years,  and  then  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site supply  of  candidates  for  all  the 
schools  it  would  be  necessary  to  train 
2,000  a  year.  Our  normal  schools  turn 
out  400  graduates  a  year,  but  one  of  the 
schools  proposed  could  be  carried  on  for 
a  less  sum  than  a  State  Normal  School, 
because  the  pupils  could  be  taught  in 
larger  classes;  and  I  put  it  at  $10,000, 
and  the  annual  expense  would  amount  to 
$50,000— a  sum  ridiculously  small  com- 
pared  with  the  benefits  that  would  accrue." 


TEACHEB8  MUST  IHPBOTE. 

Eds.  Journal  of  Education ;— I  have  been 
a  subscriber  and  a  reader  of  the  Joubnal 
for  some  years,  and  must  say  I  am  the 
benefitted  party  by  so  being.  I  think  its 
sound  common  sense  tone  and  contents 
will  compare  with  any  such  journal  ex- 
isting. 

Yes,  our  Journal  must  not  bs  consid- 
ered a  trifling,  but  a  mighty  and  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  edification  of  the  cause 
in  ^hich  it  is  engaged.  Through  its  col- 
umns  we  receive,  from  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, a  benefit  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  source,  excepting  the  fountain 
head  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
talent  and  wisdom  of  a  nation  are  not  ex- 
actly that,  but  It  is  an  approximation  near 
enough  to  satisfy  the  masses.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  earnestly  hope  that  that  power 
may  be  exerted  to  sustain  the  present 
standard  of  our  system,  and  be  ever  on 
the  alert  for  its  advancement.  We  are 
aware,  that  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our 
country,  and  the  cause  of  education,  we 
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must  look  with  pride  and  admiration 
upon  the  effects  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. But  as  Americans,  we  inherit 
that  fiery  ambition  characteristic  of  our 
nation,  that  keeps  our  index  finger  con- 
tinually  pointing  to  Excelsior,  which 
enables  us  to  discern  the  way  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and 
to  discover  and  erase  our  defects.  As  we 
have  already  admitted  that  there  is  praise 
due  for  the  good  that  has  been  done,  we 
are  too  truthful  to  deny  and  not  afraid 
to  admit  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  real  motives  of  our  system 
are  not  objectionable,  could  it  work  up 
the  raw  material  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand ;  but  we  have  seen  by  actual 
figures  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  as 
long  as  the  deficiency  is  filled  with  un- 
qualified  persons,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
clog  in  the  progress  to  success.  If  there 
could  be  devised  a  more  rigid  theory,  by 
which  to  test  the  natural  ability  of  would- 
be  teachers,  the  benefit  would  not  be 
small.  For,  although  we  are  sorry  to  ad- 
mit it,  a  goodly  number  of  us  are  only 
certifieaU  holders  instead  of  teachers.  The 
fact  that  we  must  improve  is  self-evident. 
We  can  comprehend  that  the  noble  and 
energetic  will  keep  moving;  such  are 
those  that  are  going  to  fill  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  and  are  the  ones  that  are 
worthy  of  them.  They  that  have  not  the 
ambition  to  prompt  them  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary improvement  must  fall  in  the 
rear.  If  the  present  does  not  expel  us, 
the  future  will,  for  the  front  is  pressing 
onward  and  upward,  and  we  have  our 
choice  to  move  with  the  mass  or  retire  in 
disgrace.  Ignorance  will  not  much  longer 
be  tolerated  in  our  profession,  or  any 
other,  for  the  public  is  not  going  to  be 
imposed  upon  when  it  offers  ample  means 
for  furnishing  the  necessary  reqirements. 
Now  as  a  friendly  appeal  to  my  fellow 
laborers,  I  would  say,  let  us  review  our- 
selves and  see  wherein  we  are  weak.  Let 
us  strive  to  make  every  day  an  improve- 
ment on  the  last ;  instead  of  being  opaque, 
we  can  be  illuminating  and  refiecting 
bodies,  so  that  those  under  our  charge 
may  not  be  chilled  and  discouraged  by 
our  dark  and  dull  appearance,  but,  shin- 


ing with  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  true  in- 
structors, inspire  all  around  us,  with  high 
and  lofty  motives.  The  appellation  of 
profession  has  been  denied  us ;  can  we 
not,  (nettled  by  the  indigmity)  by  our  per- 
sonal exertions  prove  the  accusation  false  ? 
Let  us  form  a  league  within  ourselves, 
promising  to  give  the  full  force  of  our 
mental  and  physical  powers  to  the  edifica- 
tion  of  this  world  ennobling  and  national 
supporting  cause. 

A  Veknon  County  Teacheb. 


SPELLING. 

Teachers  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
on  two  points  with  reference  to  teaching 
spelling.  First,  that  it  is  acquired  chiefly 
by  the  eye;  and,  secondly,  and  naturally 
following  from  this,  that  an  injury  is 
done  whenever  a  pupil  sees  a  word  spelled 
incorrectly.  The  same  principle  holds, 
of  course,  in  oral  spelling.  Hearing  a 
word  spelled  wrong  is  only  a  less  evil, 
because  the  impression  upon  the  ear  is 
less  permanent  than  that  upon  the  eye. 

Now,  how  can  w^e,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent,  avoid  incorrect  spelling  in  our  reci- 
tations ?  In  oral  spelling,  the  pupils  hear 
a  diflicult  word  spelled  wrong  three,  four, 
or  a  half  dozen  times,  and  right  once. 
Which  will  make  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sion, especially  when  the  pupil  can  see 
no  reason  why  one  is  wrong  and  the  other 
right?  The  same  may  be  said  of  written 
spelling  from  memory.  If  he  spells  it 
wrong,  and  then  corrects  it,  the  eye— so 
far  as  that  lesson  goes — is  as  much  ac- 
customed to  the  wrong  as  to  the  right. 
But  how  can  this  liability  be  avoided? 

Suppose  that  we  give  up  oral  spelling 
from  memory  entirely,  and  let  the  pupil 
spell  with  the  words  before  him.  This 
will  require  him  to  look  at  the  printed 
words  as  a  whole,  and  to  see  and  hear  the 
letters  and  syllables  in  their  due  order. 
Then  let  him  write  the  words,  not  from 
memory,  but  from  the  book.  This  will 
keep  his  eye  still  longer  upon  the  printed 
word,  and  show  him  how  it  looks  when 
written.— r/i^  Mass.  Teacher, 

Theue  are  95  lady  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 


Visiting  Schools. 
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TISITIHQ  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  makes  it  the  express  duty  of 
committees  and  trustees  [school  boards] 
to  visit  the  schools  often.  Without  per- 
sonal  Tisits  to  the  schools,  the  committee 
can  know  nothing  about  the  teacher's  ca- 
pacity to  impart  information,  or  about 
his  method  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment,  neither  can  they  know  the  state  of 
the  register  and  the  general  conduct  of 
the  scholars. 

Visiting  the  schools  also  has  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  teacher  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties ;  and  if  the  teacher 
is  visited  and  treated  with  proper  respect 
by  the  committee,  trustees  and  parents,  it 
materially  aids  to  secure  to  him  respectful 
treatment  from  the  scholars,  and  enables 
him  to  govern  his  school  and  preserve 
order  with  ease,  and  without  resorting  to 
corporal  punishment. 

But  the  greatest  influence  Is  on  the  pu- 
pils themselves.  School  is  now  consider- 
ed by  many  of  them  as  a  place  of  pun- 
ishment. But  if  their  parents  and  others 
visit  them  often,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  studies  and  progress,  it  gives  a  new 
character  at  once  to  the  school  and  the 
school-room,  and  they  contemplate  it  with 
pleasure  instead  of  dread. 

It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  accustom- 
ing the  pupils  to  recite  before  strangers, 
and  help  them  to  get  rid  of  that  timidity 
and  reserve  which,  if  not  early  removed, 
may  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  their 
success  in  many  pursuits  in  after  life. 

The  parents  of  each  district  should  be 
invited  to  accompany  the  committee  on 
their  visits ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  encour- 
age the  teachers  to  visit  each  others' 
schools,  with  a  few  of  their  most  advanc- 
ed scholars. 

In  visiting  schools,  whether  by  the 
whole  board,  sub-committee,  or  individu- 
ally, the  following  are  among  the  objects 
which  deserve  attention : 

The  condition  of  the  school-house  and 
appurtenances;  its  location;  size  and 
condition  of  yard  and  out-buildings;  con- 
struction, size,  outward  appearance,  and 
state  of  repair  of  building;  by  whom 
built  and  owned,  whether  by  town,  dis- 


trict or  proprietors ;  number  and  size  of 
entries,  and  whether  furnished  with  scra- 
per, mat,  hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  outer 
garments,  water-pail,  cup,  broom,  duster, 
etc. ;  dimensions  of  school-room,  and  its 
condition  as  to  light,  whether  too  much 
or  too  little,— as  to  the  air,  pure  or  im- 
pure,— as  to  temperature,  whether  too 
high  or  too  low ;  modes  of  ventilation, 
whether  by  lowering  or  raising  upper  or 
lower  sash,  by  opening  into  attic,  by  flue 
or  otherwise ;  whether  heated  by  close  or 
open  stove,  fire-place  or  furnace;  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  seats  and 
desks ;  whether  all  the  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially the  younger,  are  comfortably  seated, 
with  backs  to  lean  against,  and  with  their 
feet  resting  on  the  floor,  and  all  facing 
the  teacher ;  whether  there  is  a  platform 
where  the  the  teacher  can  overlook  the 
whole  school,  and  aisles  to  allow  of  his 
passing  to  every  scholar,  to  give  such  in- 
struction as  may  be  necessary,  in  their 
seats ;  whether  there  is  a  place  to  arrange 
the  classes  for  recitation,  and  accommo- 
dations for  visitors,  etc. 

On  entering  the  school,  the  committee 
will  first  ascertain  all  necessary  particu- 
lars respecting  the  teacher,  such  as  his 
certificate,  general  plan,  etc.  These  will 
enable  them  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  course  of  their 
subsequent  inspection  and  inquiries. 

The  school  register  should  be  called 
for,  and  such  particulars  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  scholars,  their  age, 
parents,  attendance  and  studies,  should  be 
gleaned,  as  will  enable  them  to  speak  on 
the  importance  ot  regular  and  punctual 
attendance,  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  con- 
trary practice,  and  to  commend  before 
the  whole  school  those  who  are  among 
the  most  regular.  An  inspection  of  the 
register  will  inform  the  committee  what 
children  are  not  connected  with  the 
school,  and  a  kind  and  timely  call,  a  word 
with  the  parents  or  guardian,  may  save 
such  children  froui  ignorance,  and  the 
community  from  its  consequences. 

The  committee  should  inquire  into  the 
number  of  classes,  and  the  studies  they 
pursue.  Such  exercises  should  be  called 
for  as  will  exhibit  the  proficiency  of  the 
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pupils,  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  enable  the 
committee  to  judge  of  the  tact  of  the 
teacher  in  imparting  information.  The 
teacher,  in  Justice  to  himself  and  his  pu- 
pils, should  be  allowed  to  conduct  some 
of  the  exercises  himself,  and  in  his  usual 
manner,  as  the  scholars  (if  not  used  to 
being  visited  by  strangers)  will  be  less 
timid  when  examined  by  him,  and  the 
committee  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  see  his  mode  of  instruction.  But  the 
committee  should  also  ask  questions,  and, 
in  some  cases,  take  the  examination  into 
their  own  hands. 

It  will  be  well  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  advanced  scholars,  written  or 
printed  questions,  to  be  answered  in  -writ- 
ing, while  the  examination  of  other 
classes  is  going  forward.  And  the  same 
or  similar  questions  should  be  asked  in 
every  school  visited,  and  the  answers  will 
be,  to  some  extent,  an  unexceptionable 
standard  of  comparison  between  the 
teachers  and  the  schools. 

The  committee  should  be  careful  to  no- 
tice the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  spell 
and  read.  In  reading,  especially,  there 
is  great  carelessness  in  many  of  our 
schools.  They  should  also  observe  the 
teachers's  manners  and  mode  of  govern- 
ing. If  the  school  is  not  provided  with 
proper  maps,  blackboard,  etc.,  by  proper 
remarks  on  their  uses  and  importance, 
they  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  the 
district  to  procure  them. 

Such  inquiries  should  be  made  as  will 
show  how  far  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school  committee  are  observed,  as 
to  teachers,  books,  the  cleanliness  and 
preservation  of  the  school-house,  the 
manners  of  the  pupils,  etc. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound 
unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  teacher  or 
pupils,  and  commendation  should  be  be- 
stowed wherever  it  is  deserved.— i?.  /. 
8^mL  Manual. 


Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  life  of 
a  good  Christian  must  necessarily  be  a 
life  of  melancholy! and  gloominess;  for 
he  only  resigns  some  pleasures  to  enjoy 
others  infinitely  greater.— Pawa?. 


WHY  TEACHIITG  IS  ROT  A  PB0FB88I0X. 

Even  if  it  be  true,  what  sometimes  is 
asserted,  that  educators  as  a  class  are  apt 
to  disagree  in  most  issues  of  their  profes- 
sion, it  can  nevertheless  be  shown  that 
this  very  lack  of  harmony  of  ideas  is 
owing  to  their  dependence  upon  more 
powerful  influences.  Placed  between 
their  principles  and  better  judgment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  bread  and 
butter  on  the  other,  their  choice  is  rarely 
free.  It  would  be  far  different,  if,  left  to 
themselves,  they  could  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  philosophy  of  their  art,  and  to 
that  of  their  own  experience.  Astrono- 
mers decide  upon  the  manner  of  building 
observatories,  of  constructing  their  instru- 
ments and  tools,  and  of  using  them. 
Chemical  laboratories  are  not  regulated 
afier  the  whims  of  political  parties,  or 
any  "  powers  tliat  be,"  but  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  chemical  science. 
Hospitals,  sanitary  laws,  nay,  even  the 
private  medical  practice,  are  administer- 
ed by  experts  from  the  contemporaneous 
standpoint  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  so  throughout  all  the  do- 
minions of  science  and  art.  Only  and 
exclusively  in  pedagogy,  the  philosophy 
of  the  science  and  art  is  made  subservient 
to  outside  influences,  and  the  class  or 
personal  interests  of  laymen.  Educators 
as  a  class  have  not,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  to  decide  how  education  should  be 
administered.  Their  calling  is  a  more  or 
less  servile  calling,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  teaching  is  no  profession  at  all ;  why 
it  is  chosen  for  life  by  a  very  few  persons 
only ;  why  its  candidates  are  as  a  rule 
not  those  best  fitted  for  it  by  nature  and 
education ;  why  its  practice  is  immensely 
behind  its  theory,  which  might  almost  be 
called  perfection  itself;  and  why  its  re- 
sults are  trifling  in  comparison  with  what 
they  could  be.— Adolf  Douai,  in  NfUion- 
al  Teacher, 

We  ought  to  rank  our  teachers  as  a  pro- 
fession, on  a  perfect  equality  with  any 
one  of  the  so-called  "learned"  guides. 
Our  teachers  teach  at  an  immense  cost  to 
themselves  of  the  very  life-blood  of  body 
and  mind.   Nothing  is  more  exhausting 


"  Finishing  Her  Educalion  "  in  Germany. 


than  the  process  of  laying  your  soul  in 
true  living  contact  with  the  soul  of  an- 
other; to  impart  to  him  the  secret  not 
only  of  knowledge,  hut  of  knowing — nay, 
the  very  essence  itself  of  your  intellectual 
being.  It  is  a  daily  self-sacrifice.  No 
true  teacher  can  teach  at  any  less  cost. 
If  you  know  such  a  teacher  for  your 
child,  the  parent's  problem  is  solved  for 
you. — Independent 

FINISHING  HBB  EDUCATION'*  IN  GERMINT. 

I  was  not  aware,  until  I.  came  to  Ger- 
many,  of  a  very  usual  educational  custom 
here,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  original, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  such  pe- 
culiar merit,  that  it  should  be  made  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  a  general  rule  a  Prussian  girl  finish- 
es her  school  course  at  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  new  school  law  requires  all 
children  to  be  in  school  under  the  care 
of  a  teacher  who  has  passed  a  government 
examination,  from  five  until  fourteen, — 
nine  full  years ;  so  if  her  teachers  have 
been  as  good  as  German  teachers  gener- 
ally are,  she  is  by  this  time  well  enough 
stocked  with  knowledge  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary emergencies  of  life.  The  German 
Maedchen  is  now  confirmed,  having  re- 
ceived  from  her  pastor,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  special  lessons  to  prepare 
her  for  this  rite  for  one  or  more  years  be- 
forehand. 

Now  that  she  has  taken  this  great  step 
in  life  she  is  considered  no  longer  a  child, 
and  the  next  necessity  is  for  her  to  learn 
housekeeping,  which  means  learning  to 
do  with  her  own  hands  a  great  many 
things  which  girls  in  America  in  the 
same  station  leave  to  be  done  by  servants. 
Sometimes  she  learns  this  at  home,  uoder 
the  training  of  that  German  Haus-Frau, 
ker  mother.  But  a  more  favored  plan  is 
for  her  to  go  from  home  to  the  house 
generally  of  a  pastor  or  teacher,  and 
board  there  for  some  months,  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  an  elder  daughter— that  is 
of  a  German  elder  daughter. 

I  asked  the  young  lady  here  lately  why 
German  girls  should  undergo  this  expense 
and  trouble  to  learn  the  simple  household 
duties  which  they  could  just  as  well 


practice  in  their  own  family  circle.  "Oh, 
no,"  she  said,  "the  feeling  is  very  differ- 
ent; the  girl  has  been  a  child  all  her  life 
at  home,  and  now  that  she  has  been  con- 
firmed, and  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
school  law,  she  must  begin  to  be  a  Frau- 
Wn, — a  young  lady, — it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  her  suddenly  to  give  up  her 
childish  ways,  and  assume  responsible 
duties  and  a  new  position  in  the  same 
circle  where  she  has  always  been  treated 
as  a  child;  so  she  goes  away  and  spends 
several  months  in  diligently  practising 
these  new  duties  under  kind  but  strict 
teaching ;  then  when  she  comes  back,  she 
is  ready  to  take  her  place,  in  her  own  es- 
timation and  that  of  others,  as  a  useful 
little  woman,  ready  to  take  upon  herself 
a  regular  share  of  her  mother's  house- 
hold duties ;  or  if  she  has  sisters,  to  alter- 
nate with  them  week  by  week  in  the  care 
of  the  house  and  table.  I  tried  this  plan 
after  I  was  confirmed,"  she  continued, 
and  I  assure  you,  liebes  Fratdein^  that  it 
was  a  great  benefit  to  me  in  every  way.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  my  experiences. 

I  was  sent  to  the  house  of  an  excellent 
pastor,  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  had  a 
kind  young  wife  and  a  family  of  little 
children.  There  was  only  one  maid-ser- 
vant  in  the  house,  so  ther  e  was  of  course 
a  great  deal  for  me  to  do.  In  the  morn- 
ing  at  six  o'clock  the  maid  always  knock- 
ed at  my  door,  and  I  had  to  rise  and  drciis 
myself  plainly  and  quickly,  but  very 
neatly,  and  go  down  into  the  kitchen. 
There  I  made  the  colTee  while  the  maid 
attended  to  other  duties.  I  had  always 
to  make  three  kinds  of  coffee  in  three 
different  kinds  of  vessels ;  one  sort  stronger 
and  better  for  the  Hcrr  Pastor,  his  wife 
and  myself;  another  kind  for  the  maid, 
and  aa  innocent,  mild,  milk-coffee  for  the 
children.  Then  I  washed  and  dressed 
the  three  children ;  combed  and  bruslicd 
and  plaited  their  hair ;  set  out  their  c  )fIeo 
for  them ;  gave  them  the  BtUterbrod  they 
were  to  caiTy  to  school,  and  sent  them 
off.  Then  I  took  coffee  with  the  Herr 
Pastor  and  his  wife.  After  breakfast 
{Kaffte  the  Germans  always  call  this  first 
meal,  because  it  generally  consists  only 
of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter)  I  must 
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wash  all  the  breakfast  things,  except  those 
which  the  maid  had  used ;  put  them  away 
and  get  eyerything  ready  for  dinner.  For 
this  meal  we  always  had  soup,  potatoes, 
the  meat  from  which  we  had  made  the 
soup,  and  one  sort  of  Gemuese"  (this  word 
in  German  stands  for  all  sorts  of  boiled 
or  stewed  fresh  vegetables,  or  mixtures  of 
two  kinds  of  vegetables,  of  which  they 
they  are  very  fond).  "  Oh !  what  mistakes 
and  blunders  I  used  to  make  when  I  first 
began  to  get  the  dinner  all  by  myself; 
sometimes  a  whole  pot  of  soup  was 
spilled  over  the  stove  or  burned  so  that 
nobody  would  take  any  of  it.  But  they 
were  very  patient  with  my  failures  and  I 
soon  learned  to  do  better.  Between 
breakfast  and  dinner  I  had  to  set  the  table 
for  the  second  hreaikf Bst(Fruehstueek)  and 
make  a  little  coffee  again ;  but  that  was 
only  a  few  minutes'  work.  After  dinner 
I  washed  and  put  away  everything,  set 
the  table  and  prepared  the  Afternoon 
Coffee*'  (a  meal  which  takes  place  at  three 
o'clock  or  a  little  later  in  most  German 
families).  "Then  I  was  quite  free  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  changed  my  dress  and 
read,  played  on  the  piano,  walked  in  the 
garden  with  the  children,  or  did  anything 
else  I  liked.  The  maid  had  finished  by 
this  time  all  her  inside  work  of  scrubbing, 
ironing,  washing,  and  her  outside  work 
of  milking,  sweeping,  or  whatever  else 
she  had  to  do,  and  took  all  the  care  of 
preparing  the  supper  an*d  putting  away 
the  things  off  of  my  hands.  I  was  treat- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  my  life  like  a 
grown-up  young  lady ;  the  maid  was  told 
always  to  address  me  as  Franlein,  which 
was  something  very  new  and  delightful 
to  me.  Then  at  Christmas,  I  had  a  table 
all  to  myself  under  the  Christmas  tree 
covered  with  pretty  things  from  the  kind 
Herr  Pastor  and  tlie  Frau  Pastor,  and  the 
presents  that  had  been  sent  to  me  by  my 
own  dear  folks  at  home,  together  with 
their  Christmas  letters  of  greeting,  prais- 
ing and  encouraging  me,  and  telling  me 
how  pleased  they  were  to  hear  that  I  was 
so  useful  and  industrious,  and  so  cheerful 
and  content.  Oh,  it  certainly  is  a  good 
plan  for  our  German  girls,  and  I  hope  it 
will  always  be  kept  up." 


Perhaps  my  American  readers  will  be 
a  little  curious  to  know  how  much  a  Qer. 
man  girl  pays  for  the  privilege  of  thus 
doing  the  work  of  an  additional  servant 
in  her  friend's  house.  From  thirteea  to 
fifteen  thalers  per  month,  that  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  gold,  is  the  usual 
price  paid  {not  reeeited)  by  the  young  lady 
who  performs  these  labors. 

If  the  parents  of  the  young  Fraulein 
have  the  means  or  inclination  to  give  ber 
a  still  higher  culture,  after  she  htisn- 
mained  at  home  for  a  year  or  two  practis- 
ing  her  new  household  accomplishments, 
she  is  sent  to  a  ^^hoehere  CoehUrschuk,'' 
"higher  daughter-school,"  literally,  first- 
class  boarding  school,  we  would  say.  If 
it  is  intended  to  make  a  teacher  of  her, 
she  generally  goes  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  to  a  Normal  Seminary  such  as  the 
one  in  which  I  am  boarding  and  goes 
through  the  two  or  three-years  course,  s^ 
cording  to  the  grade  of  teacher  for  which 
it  is  her  wish  to  obtain  a  government  cer- 
tificate.—i^.  T.  State  Ed,  Jaumat, 

BLACK-BOIBDS. 

A  black-board  is  an  indispensable  ar- 
ticle of  school-room  furniture.  It  can 
be  made  to  present  any  subject  the  teacher 
may  desire,  and,  therefore,  is  of  more 
value  in  one  sense,  than  text-books.  It  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy. The  topics  of  each  lesson  should 
be  written  upon  the  board,  and  the  chil- 
dren be  required  to  copy  them  before  they 
take  their  seats.  Maps,  drawing  lessons, 
diagrams,  exercises  in  articulation,  etc., 
may  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

Colored  crayons  give  drawings  a  fine 
appearance.  Country  teachers,  however, 
seldom  use  them.  Not  long  since  I 
taught  a  school  a  few  miles  back  in  the 
country,  and  used  colored  crayons  quite 
freely  to  embellish  the  blacb-board.  The 
children  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  and  their  expressions  of  de- 
light and  wonder  well  repaid  me  for  a 
little  extra  expense. 

Black-boards  should  be  newly  painted 
nearly  every  term,  as  they  soon  become 
defaced  if  used  daily.   I  am  going  to 
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make  a  confession  which  I  fear  will  hor- 
rifj  some  genteel  city  teacher. 

J  have  often  pcunled  my  oion  bUiek-boards, 
Now  don't  hold  up  your  hands  in  holy 
horror."  I  do  not  consider  it  the  least 
bit  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  true  teacher 
to  paint  Uaek-hoarde,  Agents  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  averse  to  making  repairs, 
and  it  is  often  more  work  to  get  them  to 
do  a  thing  than  it  is  to  do  it  yourself. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  /a#- 
tidiousy  I  will  give  my  method  of  painting 
black-boards. 

Purchase  a  pint  of  shellac,  and  mix  in 
lamp-black  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Then  don  an  apron  and  an 
old  pair  of  gloves  and  go  to  work.  Spread 
the  paint  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it 
soon  dries,  and  If  not  put  on  rapidly  will 
be  apt  to  look  streaked.  It  will  harden 
in  a  day  fit  for  use,  and  gives  your  board 
a  smooth,  hard  surface.  Of  course,  paint- 
ing black-boards  is  not  quite  so  nice  work 
as  fingering  the  piano-forte,  but  then 
"school  marms''  ought  not  to  be  too  par- 
ticular. For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  in  reason  for  the  good  of  my 
school. 

I  taught  school  not  long  since  in  a  dis- 
trict where  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
the  Agent  interested  enough  even  to  pro- 
vide  a  brush  to  clean  the  black-board 
after  I  had  painted  it.  I  was  told  that 
the  former  teacher  allowed  the  children 
to  use  their  hands  and  handkerchiefs  for 
that  purpose.  I  went  to  work  and  manu- 
factured  an  article  which,  when  done,  I 
was  quite  proud  of.  I  covered  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  with  cloth,  and  stuffed  it  with 
cotton- wool.  The  children  declared  that 
it  "worked  splendid."  I  afterwards  im- 
proved it  by  covering  it  with  sheep-skin. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  using  hammer  and 
nails  may  horrify  the  ladies  more  than 
the  paint-brush  question ;  but  when  Agents 
refuse  to  make  necessary  repairs,  I  think 
it  time  for  the  ladies  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

Teachers,  in  order  to  be  successful  you 
must  take  a  little  extra  trouble.  No  true 
teacher  will  sit  quietly  down  and  make 
no  effort  to  improve  her  surroundings; 
therefore,  be  in  earnest,  be  enthusiastic, 


and  endeavor  by  every  means  in  your 
power  to  build  up  your  profession  and  to 
add  dignity  to  your  characters. — Eliza 
H.  Morton,  in  th^  Maine  Jour.  oft!d. 

DEBATIlie  IH  COUNTBT  SCHOOLS. 

There  js  no  reason  why  regular  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  given  in  parliamentary 
rules.  Does  some  one  say  "  Cui  bono  ?" 
Such  a  person  is  most  likely  to  have  the 
question  answered  in  himself  being 
called  upon  shortly  to  preside  at  some 
public  gathering,  say  a  temperance  meet- 
ing, at  which  he  will  exhibit  a  disgrace- 
ful ignorance  of  the  simple  rules  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  a 
meeting.  Every  one,  in  these  days,  must 
be  ready  to  act  in  or  preside  over  very 
important  meetings.  The  popular  ignor- 
ance of  the  regular  procedure  on  such 
occasions  is  made  very  much  of  by  poli- 
ticians. A  little  experience  at  nominating 
conventions  and  similar  meetings  will 
show  this.  A  knowledge  of  parliamen- 
tary  rules  would  help  politics  much  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution, 
in  favor  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  In- 
deed the  former  is  essential  to  the  latter. 

But  how  can  debating  be  taught?  We 
answer  by  practice  alone.  Let  the  teacher 
of  a  country  district  school  form  a  "  So- 
ciety" of  his  advanced  pupils.  Arrange 
that  they  shall  meet  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  debating  purposes.  Let  the  teacher 
attend  the  most  of  these  meetings  giving 
such  instruction  and  drill  in  parliamen- 
tary usage  as  is  needed,  and  assistance  in 
carrying  them  out.  Teach  the  young  de- 
baters how  to  refer  to  the  different  man- 
uals upon  parliamentary  forms  tor  in- 
struction on  points  of  order. 

The  study  and  observance  of  these 
rules  become  very  attractive  and  are  the 
needed  cure  for  the  evil  of  debating  so- 
cieties deteriorating  into  noisy  scenes  of 
disorder.  Such  societies  find  they  have 
nothing  to  do  because  nothing  is  done  in 
order.  Were  their  proceedings  put  into 
systematic  shape  they  would  find  the 
"  order  of  the  day"  would  be  full  enough. 

Teachers  will  not  introduce  this  feature 
because  of  their  own  ignorance  upon  the 
subject.   Yet,  by  the  study  of  the  popu- 
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lar  manualB  they  could  easily  inform 
themselves.  Bat  the  best  means  of  im- 
proyement  in  this  direction  is  to  attend 
somd  Normal  School  where  the  subject 
is  taught  and  where  opportunities  to  de- 
bate under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher 
of  debating  can  be  secured. 

All  Normal  schools  should  make  this 
an  indispensable  feature  of  their  instruc- 
tion. Every  pupil  in  such  schools  should 
be  able  to  find  himself  in  a  small  debat- 
ing club  where  he  will  have  opportunity 
to  speak  fl-equcntly,  and  where  he  can 
receive  instruction  in  parliamentary 
usage  from  a  regular  teacher  of  that  sub- 
ject— National  Normal, 


THE  CONTENTION  of  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOBft. 
BY  A.  O.  WRIGHT,  KBW  LISBON. 

When  in  1872  a  number  of  Normal  In- 
stitutes were  provided  for  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Institute  work  of  this  State  had 
only  so  much  of  organization  as  was  im- 
plied in  two  things ;  first  in  an  Agent  of 
the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  who  held 
institutes  nominally  of  a  week,  really  of 
four  days  each  in  those  counties  which 
he  could  reach ;  and,  second,  in  an  appro- 
priation to  the  superintendents  of  other 
counties  to  pay  the  expenses  of  institutes 
which  they  conducted  themselves.  Fur- 
ther than  this  there  was  no  organization. 

The  legislative  provision  for  Normal 
Institutes  called  into  being  at  once  a  body 
of  professional  institute  conductors. — 
Teachers  and  superintendents  who  had 
had  some  experience  as  amateurs  in  the 
institute  work,  now  became  professionals. 
So  that  when  the  Board  of  Regents  called 
a  convention  of  Institute  Conductors  at 
Sparta,  in  July,  1873,  there  came  together 
a  body  of  men,  whose  experience  of  the 
previous  year  in  conducting  Normal  In- 
stitutes of  two  to  six  weeks  in  length  had 
prepared  them  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter and  the  needs  of  the  teachers  who 
gather  at  such  institutes  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage in  them. 

This  convention  was  in  session  seven 
working  days,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Prof.  Robert  Graham,  who  had  arranged 


the  work  in  a  printed  programme  at  Uie 
request  of  the  Institute  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  great  work  of 
the  convention  was  the  syllabus  for  Insti- 
tute work.  This  was  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  Each  day  one  of  the 
third  grade  branches  was  taken  up,  the 
entire  morning  session  being  devoted  to 
it  Before  recess  the  question  was  npoa 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  four 
weeks  institute.  Two  or  more  persocs 
named  on  the  programme  presented  care^ 
fUUy  prepared  schemes  of  work,  specify- 
ing what  should  be  done  each  day  in  thit 
subject.  Other  volunteer  schemes  were 
frequently  presented,  and  a  free  expres. 
sion  of  opiAion  was  had  upon  all  of  thoo. 
The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  at  some  future  time 
a  scheme,  which  was  again  discussed  ani 
frequently  amended  before  it  was  adopted 
by  the  convention.  After  recess  the  qua- 
tion  was  upon  the  method  of  presenting 
the  subject  in  an  Institute.  A  model  clift^ 
drill  was  conducted  by  sonie  one  pre- 
viously appointed,  which  was  followed 
by  kindly  but  severe  criticism.  In  the 
afternoon  two  or  more  topics  in  theoij 
and  practice  of  teaching  were  discossed 
in  papers  followed  by  general  discassioB- 

The  chief  result  of  this  conventioB, 
besides  the  profit  to  the  members,  vis 
the  syllabus.  This  contained  the  plan  of 
work  for  a  four  weeks'  institute,  and  wis 
furnished  to  every  person  who  attended 
a  Normal  Institute  in  the  summer  of  1^ 

In  July,  1874,  another  convention  wm 
called  at  Madison,  just  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  containing  nearly 
the  same  persons  as  the  convention  U 
1873,  but  continuing  in  session  only  fonr 
working  days. 

This  was  also  presided  over  by  Pw^ 
Robert  Graham,  and  followed  the  plan  of 
work  of  the  convention  of  1873,  as  nearly 
as  the  shorter  time  would  allow. 

The  syllabus  of  1873  was  modided  in 
many  various  features  in  the  light  of » 
year's  experience  with  its  institutes.  B^ 
ports  of  the  Normal  Institutes  of  1^ 
were  given,  which  showed  that  the  syll*^ 
bus  had  been  followed  pretty  closely,  but 
tliat  some  changes  were  desirable. 
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rhe  part  of  the  syllabus  on  which  there 
d  been  most  difference  of  practice,  and 
which  most  difference  of  opinion  was 
pressed  was  the  division  of  each  insti- 
>e  into  two  sections  reciting  alternately, 
lis  was  a  suggestion  of  Prof.  Graham, 
t  proposed  at  the  convention  of  1873, 
t  inserted  in  the  syllabus  of  that  year, 
ilj  about  half  of  the  institutes  had 
so  divided,  while  one  of  them  was 
rided  into  three  sections  with  good 
(Ults.  In  the  discussion  it  was  agreed 
It  for  small  institutes  the  division  into 
^tions  was  not  necessary.  The  reasons 
ren  for  section  work  in  large  institutes 
Te,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  good 
iss  work  with  a  class  of  from  fifty  to 
e  hundred  or  more,  and  that  with  their 
;ention  held  in  recitation  or  other  exer. 
tes  through  the  whole  of  school  time, 
d  all  study  thus  being  done  out  of 
[lool  hours  it  is  impossible  for  the  mem- 
rs  to  prepare  themselves  for  six  or  sev- 

recitations  a  day.  The  reason  urged 
kinst  section  work  were  that  the  sec- 
^ns  off  duty  would  not  get  much  good 
>m  recitations  conducted  while  they 
ire  studying,  and  the  contents  of  the 
bjects  studied  day  after  day  would  thus 

broken. 

The  writer's  own  experience  in  the  in- 
tute  which  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
»ns,  was  that  the  classes  were  thus  made 

a  size  which  could  be  handled  well, 
d  that  constant  reviews  and  inspection 

note-books  secured  enough  attention 
>m  the  sections  off  duty  to  the  work 
•ing  on  in  the  class,  so  that  they  got  as 
ach  good  from  it  as  members  of  a  class 
>ald  who  did  not  themselves  recite, 
aile  the  work  of  preparation  for  each 
citation  being  thus  limited  to  two  or 
ree  studies  each  day  for  each  member, 
IS  not  too  much  to  do,  and  good  pre- 
j-ation  was  secured. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  of  1874  was 
e  suggestion  of  a  course  of  study  in 
onnal  Institutes.  That  several  such 
stitutes  should  be  held  in  successive 
ars  at  the  same  places,  and  that  there 
ould  be  a  course  of  study  arranged  for 
I  these  years.  This  suggestion  met  with 
great  deal  of  favor.   The  difficulty, 


however,  was  not  met,  of  getting  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  teachers  in  each 
of  the  counties  to  attend  for  a  series  of 
years.  In  all  other  respects,  except  the 
most  important  one,  the  plan  seemed  an 
excellent  one. 

To  some  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion it  seemed  that  next  year's  work,  if 
there  is  such  a  convention  next  year,  could 
most  profitably  be  spent  very  largely  in 
presenting  and  discussing  different  meth- 
ods of  institute  management,  and  insti- 
tute  instruction.  Something  of  this  is 
given  in  the  class  drill  with  criticism, 
but  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  methods 
of  management  and  instruction  would  be 
very  profitable.  Suppose  that  the  sylla- 
bus be  referred  at  once  to  committees  for 
amendment,  and  the  discussion  take 
place  on  this  report  with  liberty  for  any 
one  to  offer  substitutes  for  the  schemes 
of  work  in  each  stud^.  Suppose  then 
that  each  subject  be  taken  up  and  the 
different  methods  of  handling  it  in  an 
institute  be  presented  and  discussed  in 
full,  the  members  taking  full  notes.  Sup* 
pose  that  some  of  the  methods  of  man- 
agement in  an  institute  be  then  taken  up 
and  discussed  fUUy.  The  writer  is  sure 
that  he  for  one  would  be  greatly  benefit- 
ted by  a  convention  next  year  conducted 
on  this  plan. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  the  Board  of  Regents  hereafter 
to  make  attendance  at  such  a  convention 
a  condition  of  employment  in  institute 
work  in  this  State. 

The  success  of  these  two  conventions 
is  largely  due  to  the  skill  of  Prof.  Graham 
in  preparing  the  programmes  and  his 
wisdom  in  guiding  their  deliberations. 
A  very  efficient  helper  was  found  at  both 
conventions  in  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  who 
represented  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Although  the  conventions  attracted  lit- 
tle public  interest,  and  were  scarcely  no- 
ticed in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  yet  they 
have  reached  in  their  efforts  several 
thousand  teachers  of  our  State,  and  have 
unified  and  elevated  the  character  of  the 
institute  work  of  this  State. 
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AMERICAN  INCIVIUTT. 

Where  tlie  cure  for  our  National  trouble 
is  coming  flrom,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  There 
was  a  time,  fifty  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  degree  of  reverence  in  American 
children,  and  at  least  a  show  of  good 
manners.  Great  respect  to  those  of  su- 
perior age  and  culture  was  then  inculca- 
ted, and  at  least  formal  courtesy  exacted. 
Those  of  country  breeding  who  are  old 
enough  remember  the  strings  of  school 
children  at  the  roadside,  who  arrayed 
themselyes  for  the  formal  exhibitions  of 
courtesy  to  the  passenger.  Certainly  all 
this  training  is  done  with,  and  such  a 
sight  as  this  we  presume  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  America  within  twenty-five 
years.  Even  the  men  and  women — 
fathers,  mothers  and  teachers,  of  fifty 
years  ago,  had  receded  from  the  courte- 
ous habits  of  previous  generations.  In 
the  old  colonial,  and  even  later  days, 
great  respect  was  paid  to  dignities.  The 
clergyman  was  reverenced  because  he 
was  a  clergyman,  and  occupied  the  su- 
preme position  of  teacher  of  the  people. 
He  was  reverenced  not  only  because  of 
his  holy  calling,  but  because  he  was  a 
scholar.  All  this  has  gone  by.  The 
clergyman,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow,  is 
very  much  liked  and  petted,  but  the  old 
reverence  for  him,  and  universal  courte- 
sy toward  him,  are  unknown. 

Are  the  people  any  better  for  all  this 
change  ?  We  think  not,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  change  itself  has  much  to 
do  with  the  habits  of  incivility  of  which 
we  complain.  Hen  must  have  some 
principle  of  reverence  in  them,  as  a  basis 
of  good  manners,  and  this  principle  of 
reverence  in  the  modem  American  child 
has  very  little  development.  He  comes 
forward  early,  and  the  first  thing  he  does 
in  multitudes  of  instances  is  to  lose  his 
respect  for  his  parents.  Indeed,  courtesy 
toward  parents  is  in  no  way  exacted. 
Poor  men  and  women  try  to  give  their 
children  better  chances  than  they  had 
themselves,  and  the  children  grow  up 
with  contempt  for  those  whose  sacrifices 
have  raised  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  cul- 
ture.   They  call    the    teacher  "Old 


Snooks,"  or  "  Old  Bumble,"  or  whatever 
his  name  may  happen  to  be.  It  is  not 
unjust  to  declare  that  there  is  is  America 
to-day  no  attempt,  distinctly  and  definite- 
ly made,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  reverence 
in  children. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  faith 
in  any  attempt  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  adult  population  of  the  country.  Onr 
eftbrts  to  make  sober  men  out  of  drunk- 
ards, and  total-abstinence  men  out  of 
moderate  drinkers,  are  failures.  Onr 
temperance  armies  are  to  be  made  en- 
tirely out  of  children.  We  can  raise 
more  Christians  by  juvenile  Christian 
culture,  than  by  adult  conversion,  a 
thousand  to  one.  So  it  will  be  in  this 
matter  of  National  politeness.  The  pa- 
rents and  teachers  of  the  country  can  give 
us  a  polite  people,  and  this  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  principle  of  reverence  not 
only,  but  by  instruction  in  all  the  forms 
of  polite  address.  With  a  number  of 
things  greatly  needed  to-day  in  home  cul-  ^ 
ture  and  school  study,  this  matter  of ' 
training  in  good  manners  is  not  the  least 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  of 
paramount  importance.  It  should  b^ 
come  a  matter  of  text  books  at  once.  A 
thorough  gentleman  or  lady,  who  has 
brains  enough  to  comprehend  princi- 
ples, while  proficient  in  practice,  could 
hardly  do  a  better  service  to  the  country 
than  by  preparing  a  book  for  parents 
and  teachers,  as  at  once  a  guide  to  them 
and  to  those  who  are  under  them.  Chil- 
dren must  be  trained  to  politeness,  or 
they  will  never  be  polite.  They  must 
drink  politeness  in  with  their  mother's 
milk  ;  it  must  be  exacted  in  the  family 
and  neighborhood  relations,  and  boys 
and  girls  must  grow  up  gentlemen  an^^ 
ladies  in  their  deportment,  or  our  nation 
can  never  be  a  thoroughly  polite  one- 
polite  in  soul  as  well  as  in  ceremony,  and 
kind  in  manner  as  well  as  kind  in  heart 
—Br.  J.  G,  Holland;  Scribner's  for  Sept. 

1  WOULD  place  before  every  teacher  an 
ideal  manhood  as  his  highest  aim,  and  I 
would  bid  him,  whether  in  a  primary 
school  or  a  college,  strive  to  approach 
that  divine  model. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICXiL  OPIiriONS. 
Prepared  by  the  AseletoBt  BuperlniendeiU. 

Question.  Can  territory  be  set  from 
one  district  into  another,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  parties  liv- 
ing on  the  same  ? 

Answer.  Notice  of  any  intended  alter- 
ation must  necessarily  be  given  only  to 
the  clerks  of  the  districts  that  will  be 
affected  thereby;  but  the  clerks  must 
^ive  notice  to  their  respective  boards, 
that  they  may  be  heard  in  behalf  of  their 
districts,  if  they  have  any  objections  to 
make.  Any  person  feeling  aggrieved, 
however,  by  an  alteration  made,  may 
take  an  appeal  to  the  State  Superintend, 
ent.   (Section  122.) 

Q.  Does  not  chapter  50,  of  the  Gen. 
Laws  of  1868,  that  is  to  say.  Section  1  of 
the  School  Code,  as  it  now  stands,  forbid 
any  district  to  have  more  than  36  square 
miles  ? 

A.  The  law  is  not  retrospective  in  its 
'  operation.  From  and  after  the  enactment 
of  the  law  of  *68,  supervisors  would  gov- 
em  themselves  by  it  in  forming  and  alter- 
ing districts,  but  districts  previously 
formed,  although  embracing  more  than 
86  square  miles,  remain  as  they  were,  un- 
til changed  by  the  action  of  the  super- 
visors. 

Q.  Our  district  embraced  two  town- 
ships;  the  county  board  formed  a  new 
town;  does  not  that  make  two  districts 
also? 

A.  No,  it  only  makes  it  a  joint  district, 
lying  in  two  towns.  If  there  was  good 
reason  to  make  two  towns  where  there 
was  but  one  before,  there  must  be  good 
reason  for  making  two  school  districts; 
Dut  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  boards  of  both  towns. 
County  boards  cannot  create  school  dis- 
tricts— either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Can  a  joint  district  be  in  two  coun- 
ties? 

A.  It  may  be  if  circumstances  renders 
it  necessary.   (Sec.  107.) 

Q.  When  a  new  district  is  formed  from 
another,  can  the  requirement  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  property  due  the  new  dis- 
trict and  to  pay  over  the  same,  by  means 


of  a  tax,  be  waived,  by  mutual  under- 
standing  and  agreement? 

A.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
(Jan.  Term,  1874),  in  a  case  where  Distript 
No.  1,  of  Cicero,  Outagamie  Co.,  claimed 
a  share  of  the  value  of  the  property  of 
District  No,  1,  Black  Creek,  (which  latter 
previously  embraced  the  other  district,) 
that  the  requirement  to  act  at  the  time 
of  forming"  a  new  district  ** is  directory 
merely,"  and  if  not  complied  with  at  the 
time  specified,  it  may  be  complied  with 
afterwards,  which  affirms  the  ruling 
of  this  department.  The  fact  that  the 
constitution  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
had  changed  meanwhile  docs  not  alter 
their  powers  or  duties. 

Q.  If  the  supervisors  do  not,  at  the 
time,"  determine  the  amount  due,  and 
certify  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  old  district, 
etc.,  as  provided  in  sections  12, 13  and  14, 
can  it  be  done  afterwards,  and  by  the 
next  board? 

A.  The  supervisors  must  proceed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  can  enter  into  no 
understanding  or  agreement  of  such  a 
nature. 

Q.  Our  district  was  reorganized,  and 
the  number  changed  from  6  to  10;  was  it 
necessary  that  the  officers  first  elected 
after  this  change  file  written  acceptances, 
as  provided  in  section  6  ? 

A.  Not  if  the  district  had  never  ceas- 
ed to  exist  It  is  only  in  case  of  a  new 
district  that  written  acceptance  of  .office 
must  be  filed,  by  the  officers  just  elected. 
(See  section  7,  and  comment.) 

Q.  Is  a  special  school  district  meeting 
called  and  held  elsewhere  than  at  the 
school  house,  to  be  deemed  legal  ? 

This  depends  on  circumstances.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  circumstances  under 
which  the  action  of  a  meeting  thus  called 
should  be  set  aside;  and  again  it  might 
be  quite  proper  that  the  meetmg  should 
be  called  and  held  at  some  other  place 
than  the  school-house.  Of  course  full 
and  timely  notice  of  this  should  be  given. 
By  custom  and  by  implication,  a  school- 
meeting  is  to  be  at  the  school-house,  un- 
less some  sufficient  special  reasons  exist 
for  calling  it  elsewhere. 

Q.   One  of  our  school  districts  voted  a 
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few  years  ago  to  chanj^c  annual  meeting 
to  August,  and  has  since  met  in  August, 
but  the  vote  was  not  filed  with  the  town 
clerk.  I  am  told  that  officers  since  elect- 
ed are  not  legal  officers ;  ought  I  then,  as 
town  clerk,  to  appoint  ? 

A.  Elections  in  August  are  not  legal 
if  the  filing  was  not  done.  I  would  sug- 
gest this:  let  the  persons  now  acting  as 
district  officers  unite  in  an  affidavit  stat- 
ing the  facts,  and  asking  you  to  appoint. 
You  will  do  best  to  appoint  the  persons 
now  acting.  The  clerk  can  call  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  September,  and  the  dis- 
trict can  then  fill  the  offices  by  election, 
and,  if  it  chooses,  vote  the  change  of  an- 
nual meeting  to  August  over  again,  tak- 
ing care  to  have  the  vote  filed.  If  any 
trouble  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  ille- 
gality of  past  meetings  of  the  district,  an 
act  can  be  procured  next  winter  to  legal- 
ize  them. 

Q.  A  school-district,  in  which  no 
school  had  been  kept  for  ten  years,  was 
all  attached  to  other  districts  except  40 
acres,  which  embraced  the  school-house 
site.  The  agreement  was  that  the  district 
should  retain  the  site  as  long  as  need  for 
a  school.  The  "40"  has  been  sold,  and 
no  reservation  was  made  as  to  site.  Can 
the  supervisors  sell  the  school-house  and 
dispose  of  the  proceeds,  under  section 
16? 

A.  They  would  have  this  power  if  the 
district  had  acquired  an  indefeasible  title 
to  the  site ;  but  it  appears  that  the  district 
forfeited  the  site  years  ago,  and  as  the 
school-house  was  not  then  removed  or 
sold,  it  goes  with  the  land. 

Q.  Can  the  State  Superintendent,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  fix  the  site  of  a 
school-house  ? 

A.  Only  in  case  an  appeal  is  taken 
from  the  action  of  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  "  the 
year  next  preceding,"  in  chapter  46,  Gen. 
Laws  of  1874,  the  preceding  school  year  ? 

A.  The  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
obvious  sense,  viz.,  the  year  next  preced- 
ing the  date  given— i.  "  the  last  Mon- 
day in  June."  If  the  last  preceding 
"school  year"  was  intended  the  law  would 
have  said  so. 


Q.  What  are  to  be  considered  "  satis- 
factory reasons"  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent,  under  chapter  800,  Gen.  Laws  of  1873, 
for  allowing  an  apportionment  of  school 
money  to  a  district  which  has  failed  to 
maintain  five  or  more  months  (100  days) 
school — is  the  poverty  of  a  district  a  suf- 
ficient reason  ? 

A.  Satisfactory  reasons  are  such  as 
arise  from  "  some  unusual  and  unlocked 
for  cause  which  has  prevented  the  keep- 
ing  up  of  said  school."  Before  this  gen- 
eral law  was  passed,  the  legislature  was 
accustomed  to  authorize  the  apportion- 
ment of  money  in  certain  cases,  as  when 
the  school-house  had  been  burnt,  and 
school  could  not  be  continued.  In  giv- 
ing the  State  Superintendent  discretionary 
power,  it  was  not  intended  that  he  shonld 
show  more  leniency  than  the  legislature 
had  done.  Many  districts,  unfortunately 
are  poor,  and  find  it  burdensome  to  main- 
tain five  months  school,  but  this  is  not 
an  unusual  and  unlooked  for  circum- 
stance. If  really  too  weak  to  maintain  a 
school,  the  district  should  be  disbanded 
and  attached  to  other  districts,  or  else 
strengthened  by  addition  of  territory,  if 
practicable.  To  allow  weak  districts  to 
plead  poverty  and  receive  money  would 
of  course  cause  a  great  many  to  put  in 
the  plea,  and  operate  as  a  systematic  eVa- 
sion  of  the  law. 

Q.  The  clerk  engaged  a  teacher  with- 
out any  legal  certificate,  and  finally  he 
and  the  director  signed  a  c'ontract  with 
her,  and  put  her  into  the  school.  What 
is  to  be  done — she  Is  not  wanted  by  the 
district? 

A.  The  attention  of  the  clerk  and  di- 
rector, and  likewise  of  the  teacher,  should 
be  called  to  sections  43  and  186 ;  the  treas- 
urer should  protest  against  the  school, 
and  warn  the  person  teaching  that  she 
has  no  legal  contract;  the  people  should 
refuse  to  send.  This  will  put  an  end  to 
it.  But  if  the  school  is  recognized,  and 
the  people  send,  the  result  will  be  that  if 
the  teacher  demands  payment  for  services 
rendered,  she  will  be  entitled  to  recover. 

Q.  Can  a  single  member  of  the  board 
purchase  things  needed  ? 

A.  Not  legally,  until  he  is  directed  or 
empowered  to  do  so  by  the  board. 
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KPITORIAL  MISCELLANY, 

THE  VITIONIL  ISSOCUHON. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Detroit,  the  first 
-week  in  August,  was  a  success.  The  place 
was  well  chosen.  Detroit  is  an  easily  ac- 
cessible, wide  streeted,  cleanly  kept,  pure 
watted  and  every  way  attractive  city. 
The  programme  was  well  made.  North, 
South,  East,  West;  The  United  States, 
Canada;  TJni verities,  Colleges,  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  High  Schools,  Pri- 
maries— all  these  were  represented  within 
its  generous  and  catholic  limits.  The 
addresses  and  papers  were  in  the  main 
well  considered,  carefully  written,  prac- 
tical and  useful  contributions  to  pedagogic 
literature  and  wisdom.  Two  or  three 
were  especially  able,  timely,  and  valuable. 
Of  these  we  wish  briefly  to  speak. 

PRESIDENT  WHITE'S  ADDRESS. 

Above  all  others  in  value  and  interest 
we  place  the  address  of  President  White 
of  Cornell  University.  This  was  in  nearly 
every  respect  an  admirable  paper.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  it  was  in  style 
clear,  incisive  and  logical  to  a  rare  de- 
gree. President  White  has  mastered  the 
art  of  expression.  It  is  a  delight  to  hear 
or  to  read  things  so  sharply  and  deftly 
put. 

But  it  is  in  the  importance  of  its  ideas 
that  the  chief  value  of  this  paper  consists. 
We  hold  these  so  important  that  we  be- 
lieve  the  State  could  not  expend  money 
more  wisely  than  in  the  publication  of 
.  10,000  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  policy  of  State  support  for  higher 
education  is  here  defended  with  a  wealth 
of  argument  and  illustration  probably 
never  before  brought  to  its  support  in 
this  country.  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  the  paper  was  that  "  The  main 
provision  for  advanced  education  in  the 
United  States  must  be  made  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  acting  through  their  Nation- 
al and  State  Legislatures,  to  endow  and 
maintain  institutions  for  the  higher  in- 
struction,  fully  equipped  and  free  from 
aectiM'ian  conlrol.** 

President  White  first  described  the  Uni- 
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of  Berlin,  which  is  younger  than  the 
great  majority  of  our  American  Colleges 
of  any  reputation,  and  yet  has  190  pro- 
fessors and  2,500  students.  "The  result 
of  the  German  system,**  said  he,  "  has 
been  great,  intellectually,  morally  and 
politically.  These  Universities,  support- 
ed by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  whole 
people,  stand  far  ahead  above  any  others 
in  the  world.** 

Comparing  then  the  American  with  the 
German  policy  he  declared  that  while 
making  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion a  matter  of  National  and  State  con- 
cern, we  have  left  advanced  education,  in 
the  main,  to  various  religious  sects.  We 
have  "allowed  an  imaginary  line  to  be 
drawn,  utterly  illogical,  below  which  the 
State  provides  for  education,  gladly  and 
fully ;  above  which  she  turns  the  whole 
matter  over  to  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the 
country.  While  the  United  States  has 
pushed  the  roots  of  its  public  school  sys- 
tem down  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
whole  people,  and  thus  obtained  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  which  has  given  sturdy  growth, 
it  has  pushed  the  roots  of  advanced  edu- 
cation down  into  the  multitude  of  scat- 
tered sects  and  has  obtained  a  soil  wretch- 
edly thin,  and  a  growth  miserably  scant.** 

"  The  main  condition  of  primary  edu- 
cation,**  he  flirther  asserted,  "  is  diffusmi 
of  resources,  the  main  condition  of  ad- 
vanced education  is  coneentratum  of  re- 
sources. England  sees  this,  and  has  but 
four  universities;  imperial  Prussia  sees 
it,  and  has  but  eight;  the  United  States 
has  not  seen  it,  and  the  last  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  shows  that  we  have 
over  300  institutions  bearing  the  proud 
name  of  *  College*  and  *  University.*  ** 
Over  360  he  might  have  said. 

Asserting  that  this  system  of  advanced 
education  is  now  an  old  one,  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  may  be  fairly 
and  fully  Judged,  he  declared  it  to  be 
comparatively  a  failure  and  brings  ample 
illustration  of  the  fact. 

He  then  argues  "  that  careful  public 
provision  by  the  people  for  their  own  sys- 
tem of  advanced  instruction  is  the  only 
republican,  and  the  only  democratic 
method.** 
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He  argues  next  "  that  by  public  pro  vis- 
ion  can  priTate  gifts  be  best  stimulated," 
and  again  "  that  by  liberal  public  grants 
alone  can  our  private  endowments  be 
"Wisely  directed  or  economically  aggre- 
gated." 

Then  come  the  following  theses: 
'*  That  our  existing  public  school  system 
leads  us  logically  and  necessarily  to  the 
endowment  of  advanced  instruction." 

^  That  the  existing  system  of  public 
endowments  for  advanced  education  in 
matters  relating  to  the  military  and  naval 
service,  leads  logically  to  public  provis- 
ion for  advanced  education  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  civil  service  of  the  nation." 

That  while  it  is  conceded  that  public 
provision  is  necessary  to  fit  men  to  take 
part  in  warfare  by  land  and  sea,  the  new 
industrial  warfare  in  which  the  nations 
are  now  emulously  engaging,  demands 
that  the  State  should  qualify  its  citizens 
to  take  part  in  this. 

"That  not  only  does  a  true  regard  for 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
mand  a '  more  regular  and  thorough  pro- 
vision for  advanced  education,  but  that 
our  highest  political  interests  demand  it." 

And  finally,  "  that  it  is  a  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  itself— a  duty  which  it  cannot 
throw  ofl— to  see  that  the  stock  of  talent 
and  genius  in  each  generation  have  a 
chance  for  development,  that  it  may  be 
added  to  the  world's  stock  and  aid  in  the 
world's  work." 

We  have  thus  presented  the  shadowy 
outline  of  this  masterly  address,  believing 
that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  re- 
ceive this  month  even  so  Imperfect  a 
synopsis  of  a  paper  destined  to  be  widely 
read,  and  as  we  hope,  to  be  a  power  in 
the  educational  reform  desired  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  States. 

BEPORT  ON  UPPER  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Upper 
Schools,  presented  by  Dr.  Hays,  was  an 
eminently  sensible  and  practical  paper 
which  merited  and  received  almost  unani- 
mous approval.  The  fact  of  incomplete, 
ness  in  our  American  provision  for  sec- 
ondary instruction  is  thus  recognized  in 
the  report: 

Between  these   two,    the  common 


school  and  college,  there  is  a  gap  for 
which  the  provision  is  very  insufficient 
Our  correspondence  indicates  that  the 
lack  of  these  intermediate  schools  is  uni- 
versal, and  is  recognized  by  the  mass  of 
our  educational  men.  From  all  sides 
college  presidents  and  professors,  high 
school  men,  principals  of  academies^  and 
public  persons,  write  to  us  expressing 
their  gratification  that  this,  which  some 
characterize  as  the  great  practical  prob- 
lem of  the  day  in  education,  is  attracting 
attention." 

Various  methods  of  supplying  this  need 
are  discussed  with  great  wisdom  and 
clearness,  and  the  report  may  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  approximation  towards  the 
early  solution  of  this  important  question. 
We  hope  to  present  the  paper  in  full  in 
our  next  issue. 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  8TBTKM. 

Another  address  of  peculiar  interest  and 
value  to  educators  in  "  the  States,"  was 
that  of  Dr.  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, giving  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  that  progressive 
province. 

The  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  oar 
Canadian  neighbors  are  far  in  advance  of 
us  in  many  of  the  details  of  their  compre- 
hensive educational  system.  For  in- 
stance the  Doctor  informs  us  that, 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  Executive,  the 
head  of  the  education  department  is  a 
non-political  and  permanent  officer.  The 
Rev.  Dr.Ryerson,  who  now  fills  that  post 
so  successfully,  has  held  it  for  thirty 
years.  **  Systems  of  education,"  says  Dr. 
Hodgins,  are  not  built  up  in  a  day.  The 
history  of  tbe  present  educational  struc- 
ture of  Ontario  confirms  this  truth;  for 
with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislatdre 
it  took  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years,  under 
one  guiding  hand  alone,  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem through  the  preliminary  stage  of  its 
existence."  **  The  Legislature,"  he  says, 
"has  thus  far  wisely  held,  that  after  cer- 
tain great  principles  of  the  educational 
system  had  been  once  settled,  it  was  sound 
national  policy  to  intrust  to  some  enlight- 
ened and  responsible  person  (within  cer- 
tain restrictions)  the  important  duty  of 
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perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and 
active  operation  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction.*' 

(2.)  Next  to  tlie  Chief  Executiye,  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  system  are 
the  County  Superintendents  (or  inspect- 
on  as  they  are  designated.)  These  officers 
must  haye  attained  the  foremost  rank  as 
teachers,  and  must  hold  certificates  of  the 
highest  grade.  None  others  can  be  ap- 
pointed. They  moreoyer  hold  their  office 
virtually  during  good  behayior.  With 
such  qualifications,  and  holding  office 
under  such  a  secure  term,  these  officers 
haye  proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

(8.)  Three  grades  of  certificates  are 
given  to  teachers,  of  which  the  third  or 
lowest  grade  must  be  held  three  years« 
and  the  second  grade  two  years,  before 
one  can  obtain  the  next  higher. 

In  order  to  secure  impartiality  and 
uniformity,  as  well  as  a  common  standard 
of  excellence  for  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Province,  facilities  have  been  provided 
by  which  every  candidate  teacher,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  grade, 
shall  attend  an  examination  in  his  own 
locality,  which  is  held  simultaneously  at 
the  same  hours  of  the  same  days,  with  the 
same  examination  papers,  in  every  county 
and  city  of  the  Province." 

(4.)  The  same  systematic  plan  is  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  transferring  of  pu- 
pils from  the  public  to  the  county  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  All 
such  candidate  pupils  are  subjected  to  a 
uniform  and  simultaneous  examination, 
on  the  same  hours  and  days,  three  times 
a  year  all  over  the  Province. 

(5.)  Pensions  are  paid  to  worn  out 
teachers. 

(6.)  A  compulsory  law  goes  into  opera- 
tion this  year,  and  from  which  the  best 
results  are  anticipated.  As  it  is,  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  attended  by  484,000  out  of 
nearly  500,000  children,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

(7.)  There  is  a  plan  for  providing  the 
schools  from  a  central  depository  with 
the  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  apparatus, 
library  and  prize  books,  which  they  re- 


quire. The  principle  adopted  is  to  make 
a  grant  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  every 
remittance  for  these  things  received  at  the 
depository  from  a  school  corporation, 
and  to  send  out  articles  to  the  value  of 
double  the  amount  received.  In  this  way 
local  enterprise  is  stimulated  and  the 
schools  are  amply  supplied  with  the  best 
kind  of  maps,  apparatus  and  other  requis- 
ites at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  are  in  brief  the  chief  features  of 
a  system  for  which  Canada  has  already 
won  celebrity — a  system  whose  working 
and  whose  effects  every  consideration  of 
self-interest  should  lead  us  to  clearly 
study. 

Of  the  many  other  valuable  papers  read 
before  the  Association  we  have  no  time 
now  to  speak  at  length.  We  shall  refer 
to  some  of  them  hereafter. 

Wisconsin  was  well  represented  in  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Professor- 
Butler.  The  former's  vigorous  and  trench- 
ant  review  of  President  Eliot's  Report  on 
a  National  University  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing.  Eliot's  Report  was  made- 
last  year  in  Dr.  Hoyt's  absence.  This 
year  in  the  absence  of  the  Harvard  Pres*- 
ident  the  Doctor  had  everything  his  own 
way.  Professor  Butler's  paper  on  "  Clas- 
sical Studies  in  Higher  Institutions"  we 
unfortunately  did  not  hear,  but  it  was 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  things  pre- 
sented.  It  was  in  its  author's  usual  feli- 
citous and  original  style,  aud  was  a  wise: 
and  solid  defense  of  studies  whose  pre- 
eminent value  in  higher  culture  ought  to* 
free  them  from  all  need  of  defense. 


Repobt  of  thb  Boabd  of  Examiners. 
— ^The  official  report  of  the  recent  exami- 
nation  of  candidates  for  State  Certificates 
shows  that  only  two  of  the  fourteen  ap- 
plicants were  successful.  These  were 
Mr.  B.  F.  Anderson,  of  Burlington,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Oshkosh.  In  accord* 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
report  the  State  Superintendent  has  issued 
to  the  former  a  life  certificate,  and  to  the 
latter  a  five  years  certificate. 

Two  or  three  other  applicants,  how^ 
ever,  fell  but  little  below  the  required 
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standard,  and  their  success  at  the  next 
examination,  in  case  they  attend,  is  nearly 
assured.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
deficiencies  of  these  were  chiefly  in  Or- 
thoepy and  Orthography,  where,  indeed, 
most  of  the  candidates  were  signally  un- 
SHCcessftil. 

A  rule  of  the  examiners  required  the 
attainment  of  a  standard  of  at  least  70 
per  cent,  in  every  branch.  There  was,  as 
we  think  was  proper,  no  averaging."  A 
high  standing  in  one  branch  did  not  atone 
for  a  low  one  in  another.  Every  subject 
was  considered  snflSciently  important  to 
fall  under  the  rule. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with 
equal  strictness,  fairness  and  courtesy, 
and  we  believe  examiners  and  applicants 
separated  at  its  close  with  mutual  respect 
and  good  will.  Not  the  least  satisfactory 
feature  appeared  to  be  the  hopeful  deter- 
mination  of  the  unsuccessftil  aspirants  to 
•*  try  again.'' 


Mr.  L.  J.  BuRLiNGAME,  for  nearly  three 
years  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Columbia  County,  has  recently  been 
removed  A-om  oflSce  by  Judge  Stewart  for 
violating  the  law  forbidding  County  Su- 
perintendents to  act  as  agents  for  pub- 
lishers. This  is  the  first  instance,  we  be- 
lieve, of  punishment  for  violation  of  this 
law, — indeed,  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  first 
time  a  complaint  for  such  violation  was 
ever  formally  presented  against  a  County 
Superintendent  in  this  State.  Owing  not 
only  to  this  fact,  but  to  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  case  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

Mr.  Burlingame,  who  was  elected  last 
Fall  to  his  second  term,  had  performed 
the  ducies  of  his  office  with  ability,  indus- 
try and  zeal.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  Su- 
perintendents of  the  State.  He  was  gen- 
erally popular  throughout  the  county, — 
indeed,  the  fact  of  his  re-election  by  a 
large  majority  would  seem  to  prove  this. 

During  his  first  term  he  sold  to  several 
school  districts  copies  of  Chapman's  Map 
of  Wisconsin,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  publishers,  and  on  which  he 
made  a  small  profit.  He  claims  that  in 


doing  tliis  he  sought  chiefly  to  fiirther 
the  interests  of  education,  by  assisting  to 
place  in  the  schools  at  small  cost  an  ex- 
cellent State  map— an  almost  indispens- 
able piece  of  school  apparatus.  He  fur. 
ther  claims  that  the  trouble  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  obtaining  and  delivering 
the  maps,  and  the  fact  that  sometimes  he 
received  the  price  in  school  orders — ^not 
equivalent  to  money  until  after  the  lapse 
of  some  months — flilly  Justified  him  in 
making  the  small  profit  he  obtained.  He 
also  says  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
law  forbidding  an  agency,  but  tliat  he  did 
not  consider  his  relation  to  Mr.  Chapman 
as  that  of  an  agent. 

This  relation,  whatever  it  was,  continu- 
ed into  his  second  term.  Something  like 
fourteen  maps  were  thus  sold  by  or 
through  him,  in  the  course  of  his  work 
as  Superintendent. 

One  or  two  individuals,  political  and 
personal  enemies  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  be- 
came aware  of  these  map  sales.  A  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  circuit  Judge. 
The  District  Attorney  having  been  ap- 
plied to  refused  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. His  personal  sympathies,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  people  generally,  were 
with  the  defendant  The  prosecution 
found  very  little  moral  support.  It  was 
generally  hoped  and  believed  that  Mr.  B. 
would  be  acquitted. 

After  a' patient  hearing  of  the  case, 
however,  the  Judge  was  satisfied  that  the 
relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  pub- 
lisher  was  that  of  agency,  and,  consider- 
ing it  a  manifest  violation  of  the  statute, 
he  removed  Mr.  Burlingame  from  the 
office. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  the 
action  of  Judge  Stewart  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  law  and  evidence  fully 
justified  it,  and  that  any  other  conscien- 
tious judge  would  have  rendered  the  same 
decision.  Law  is  law  and  must  be  re- 
spected and  enforced,  and  statute  laws,  like 
Nature's  laws,  are  often  no  respecters  of 
ignorance  or  of  good  intentions. 

Admitting  all  this  we  think  we  are  yet 
justified  in  expressing  our  belief  that  Mr. 
Burlingame  intended  no  wrong  and  com- 
mitted no  wrong,  that  he  has  done  noth- 
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ing  to  forfeit  the  confldence  of  the  people, 
and  that  for  the  good  he  has  accomplish, 
ed  while  in  office  he  deserves  well  at  their 
hands. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  thej  largely 
entertain  the  same  belief.  Petitions  for 
his  re-appointment,  numerously  signed, 
were  received  by  the  State  Superintendent 
fW)m  all  parts  of  the  county.  Wh ile  there 
was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Burlingamc's  eligi- 
bility for  reappointment,  and  while  per- 
sonal sympathy  strongly  urged  to  his  re- 
instatement,  the  State  Superintendent 
became  satisfied,  after  a  full  investigation 
and  consideration  of  the  case,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  new  man  (for  the  brief 
interval  before  the  office  will  be  filled  by 
election)  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  propriety  and  more  conducive  to 
harmony  and  the  general  advantage. 
The  appointment  made  is  elsewhere  an- 
nounced.   

The  Paper  of  Prest.  Charlton  is  timely 
and  to  the  point.  No  intelligent  observer 
can  fail  to  see  a  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  bonds  of  society  going  on  in  every 
direction.  The  loss  of  parental  author- 
ity and  the  increase  of  domestic  infidel- 
ity and  imparity,  are  the  two  plague  spots 
which  threaten  to  involve  us  in  a  general 
mass  of  corruption.  If  a  remedy  is  to  be 
effectually  applied,  a  prominent  place 
and  means  of  its  application  must  be  the 
school  room,  with  a  wholesome  and  fear- 
less  teaching  and  discipline.  But  alas  I 
how  can  children  be  trained  by  children  ? 
What  is  to  be  expected  from  a  body  of 
teachers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  but  occupy 
the  place  to-day  and  leave  both  the  place 
and  the  work  to-morrow  ?  Thus  do  the 
great  problems  of  education  continually 
come  back  to  us  unanswered. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Robt,  of  Winneconne,  has 
been  appointed  County  Superintendent  of 
Winnebago  County,  in  place  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hobart,  who  resigned  the  office  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  Neenah  High 
School.  Mr.  Roby  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, but  has  been  principal  of  the 
Winneconne  High  School  during  the  past 
year. 


FALL  iirsTmrnH. 

We  give  the  following  revised  list  of 

Institutes  in  addition  to  the  ten  Normal 

Institutes  already  held  or  now  in  session : 

County.  PloM.       Time,  Duration^ 

Marathon  Wausaa  Angmt  81. .  .1  week. 

Oconto   Oconto  Sept.  7  1  week. 

Fond  du Lac. . .Fond  dn Lac. Sept.  14. .... .1  week. 

Kewaunee  Kewaanee . . .  Sept.  81  1  week. 

Door  Starg'n  Bay. .  Sept.  88  1  week. 

Shawano  Shawano  Oct.  5  1  week. 

Waupaca  New  London. Oct.  18  1  week. 

Portage  Stevens  P^nt.  Oct.  19  1  week.- 

Waushara ....  Wautoma ....  Oct.  86  1  week. 

To  be  conducted  bj  Prof.  Graham. 

Trempealeau  .  .  Arcadia  Sept.  7  8  weeks. 

Barron  Rice  Lake. . .Sept.  81  8  weeks. 

Lafayette  Darlington  ..Oct.  6  1  week. 

Crawford  Mt.  St«rllng.Oct.  18  1  week. 

Adams  White  Creek.Oct.  19  8  weeks. 

To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  McGregor. 

Rock  (8)  Clinton  August  81. .  .1  week. 

Waukesha  Waukesha.  ..Sept.  14  1  week. 

Dodge  (1) ..... .  Beaver  Dam .  Sept.  81  1  week. 

Milwaukee  (l).Oak  Creek... S^t.  88  1  week. 

Dodge  (8)  Horicon  Oct.  6  1  week. 

Columbia  Portage  City. Oct.  18  1  week. 

Juneau  Mauston  Oct.  19  8  weeks. 

To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Salisbury. 

BairUo  Alma  August  84, .  .8  week& 

Vernon  Viroqua  August  31 . .  .1  week. 

Polk  OsceoloMills.Sept.  7  1  week. 

By  A.  O.  Wright. 

Racine  Rochester  . . .Sept.  14  8  weeks. 

Kenosha  Wllmot  Sept.  88  8  weeks. 

Marquette .....  Montello  Oct.  18  8  weeks. 

By  A.  P.  North. 
Sheboygan  Plymouth  August  84. ..1  week. 

By  Geo.  Skewes. 
Wood  Gr'd  Rapids. August  81. .  .8  weeks. 

By  I.  N.  Stewart. 
Pierce  River  Falls.  .August  81. .  .1  week. 

By  W.  D.  Parker. 

Rock  (1 )  E vansville. . .  August  81 ...  1  week. 

Washington... West  Bend.. Oct.  18  1  week. 

Green  Monroe  Nov.  9  1  week. 


Mr.  D.  E.  Gardiner,  for  some  time 
principal  of  the  Neenah  High  School, 
has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Mathe. 
matics  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School, 
and  enters  upon  its  duties  the  present 
term.   

Mr.  Kennedy  Scott,  of  Camhria,  has 
been  appointed  County  Superintendent  of 
Columbia  County,  in  place  of  Mr.  L.  J. 
Burlingame,  whose  removal  from  office 
we  have  elsewhere  noticed. 


Removed.— Francis  S.  Belden,  (general 
agent  for  Cowperthwait  &  Co..)  who  was 
burnt  out  in  the  late  Chicago  fire,  now 
has  head  quarters  at  25  Washington  St. 

Indiana  has  a  school  f^nd  of  over  $8,- 
000,000— said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 
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Eyanbyillb  Seminary.— Owing  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  Free 
Baptists  haye  concluded  to  withdraw 
their  superyision  of  this  institution.  It 
goes  back  to  the  original  stockholders. 
Prof.  G.  S.  Bradley,  who  has  had  charge 
of  it  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  in- 
▼ited  to  conduct  it  another  year  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  but  declines,  preferring  to 
enter  upon  graded  school  work.  The 
Institution  has  done  a  noble  work  during 
the  time.  It  is  doubtful  about  there  be- 
ing any  school  in  the  Seminary  for  the 
year  to  come.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
place  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis. 
trict  school  board,  to  be  conducted  as  a 
High  School.  This  would  be  a  wise  ar- 
rangement —  Com. 


CARROUi  CoLLEQE,  Waukesha,  contin- 
nes  in  charge  of  W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M. 
Miss  I(illie  C.  Camp  is  the  Assistant  in 
the  High  School,  and  Miss  Alice  P.  Perry 
Principal  of  the  Grammar  School.  This 
institution  fills  the  place  of  an  academy 
from  Waukesha  county. 


Correction.— By  an  inadvertance, 
Prof.  McGregor  was  put  into  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric,  at  Platteville,  in  our  last 
number.  Instead  of  this,  read  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching.'* 


Agasbiz  Memorial.  —  Contributions 
will  still  be  received  for  the  **  Teachers' 
and  Pupils*  Friend,"  and  may  be  sent,  as 
before,  to  Jas.  Barnard,  Treasurer,  18 
Exchange  street,  Boston. 


Telegraphy.— The  National  Toy  Com- 
pany sends  us  a  little  manual  on  Tele, 
graphy,  for  the  Use  of  Schools."  They 
fUmish  a  cheap  Telegraphic  Instrument 
for  $5.00.  Address  National  Toy  Co., 
299,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Map  Drawing.— Woolworth  &  Ains- 
werth,  496,  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
send  a  new  system  of  Map  Drawing,  and 
Blank  Book,  with  a  Maw  Drawing  Scale. 
Price  of  both  20  cts.  A  specimen  sent 
for  10  cts.  The  method  seems  to  be  in. 
genious  and  simple. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

A  MAinjAL  OF  Medieval  aio)  Modern 
History,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer.  Wil- 
son, Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and 
New  York.  480  pp.,  8  vo.,  price  $2.50. 
Miss  Thalheimer  is  already  well  and 
favorably  known  by  her  Manual  of  An- 
cient History.  The  present  work  supple- 
ments the  first,  and  the  two  furnish  to- 
gether an  admirable  text  for  a  general 
survey  of  history,  whether  for  schools  or 
priuate  reading.  Neither  volume  is  a 
mere  compilation  of  dry  facts  from  more 
voluminous  authors,  but  an  honest,  labc 
rious  and  scholarly  rtiwrM  of  the  great 
and  salient  features  of  human  movement 
and  development,  as  exhibited  in  what 
may  be  called  tlie  historical  nations — ^the 
nations  that  have  really  made  history. 
The  author,  (whether  American  or  Ger- 
man by  birth)  exhibits  the  valuable  pains- 
taking qualities  of  a  German,  without  a 
German's  obscurity.  Indeed  her  style  ia 
admirably  adapted  to  her  purpose,  and 
the  movement  of  the  narrative  is  vivid 
and  highly  interesting.  As  "  a  sketch  of 
fourteen  centuries,  from  the  fall  of  one 
empire  at  liavennar  to  the  establishment 
of  another  at  Berlin,'*  we  know  of  nothing 
that  can  take  the  place  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  Twelve  double-page  maps,  re- 
capitulations, questions  for  review,  a 
copious  index,  etc.,  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  book.-^. 

History  of  Germany,  by  Jameb  Sixib, 
M.  A.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Fresmak, 
D.  C.  L.  Edition  adapted  for  American 
Readers.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  282  pp.   16mo.   Price  $1.00. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  His- 
torical Course  for  Schools,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  a  well  known  English  author, 
the  previous  volumes  being  a  General 
Sketch  of  History,  and  Histories  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland  and  Italy.  The  praise- 
worthy **  object  of  the  series,  is  to  put 
forth  clear  and  correct  views  of  history 
in  simple  language,  and  in  the  smallest 
space  and  cheapest  form  in  which  it  could 
be  done.'*  We  are  much  pleased  with  this 
sketch  of  German  History  and  that  of 
English  History  noticed  a  year  ago. 
Histories  of  France,  Greece,  and  America 
are  in  preparation.  We  think  these  books 
will  supply  a  wide  felt  want  and  subserve 
a  good  purpose.— P. 
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A  Junior  Class  Histort  op  the  United 
States.  By  J.  J.  Anderson,  A.M.  New 
York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  272pp. 
12mo.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Anderson's  Histories  are  already 
well  known  and  widely  used.  This  nice 
strong  little  volume,  put  up  in  linen,  is 
made  attractive  by  maps,  portraits  and 
views,  and  suitably  provided  with  ques- 
tions, notes,  etc.  The  eye  and  memory 
are  assisted  by  head  lines  or  titles  pre- 
fixed to  the  leading  paragraphs,  which 
also  aids  in  topical  recitatfoo.  As  a  first 
book  on  the  subject,  we  should  say  it 
would  answer  an  admirable  purpose. — P. 

The  Literary  Reader.  By  Georqe  B. 

Cathcart.   New  York  and  Chicago: 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  426pp. 

12mo.   Price  $1.60. 

In  obedience  to  the  call  for  a  knowledge 
of  "English  Literature,"  a  variety  of 
books  have  made  their  appearance  within 
a  few  years  of  which  this  is  one  of  the 
best.  It  gives  a  fair  synopsis  of  repre- 
sentative English  Literature,  and  atfords 
examples  chronologically  arranged  of 
the  characteristic  style  and  language  of 
the  better  English  and  American  Authors, 
beginning  with  Shakspeare.  Such  books 
are  of  course  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  much  of  the  subject,  and 
are  aptly  described  by  the  compiler  of 
this  one  as  "a  collection  of  samples." 
But  they  often  create  a  better  taste  for  the 
refining  influences  of  literature,  and  in 
this  way  do  much  good.  The  compila- 
tion before  us  is  judiciously  made,  and 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
a  luxury  to  the  eye  and  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  It  is  sent  post  paid  to  teachers 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, for  $1.00.— P. 

DuFPET*8  French  Method.— (Parts  I. 
and  II.)  A  Progressive  and  Practical 
Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French 
Language.  Wilson,  H  inkle  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.  Limp  cioth,  $1  each  volume. 
These  little  books  are  admirable  first 
for  mechanical  execution.  The  method 
of  teaching  seems  an  excellent  one,  each 
lesson  embracing  a  vocabulary,  rules  and 
idioms  and  illustrative  exercises ;  also,  a 
conversation  in  French,  for  translation ; 
an  exercise  in   turning  English  into 
French,  and  one  or  more  anecdotes  or 


letters.  The  grammar  is  learned  as  need- 
ed. At  the  end,  are  phrases  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  more  anecdotes  for  trans- 
lation. With  a  thorough  drill,  under  a 
competent  teacher,  we  should  say  the 
method  would  produce  very  satisfactory 
results.- P. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion OF  the  United  States.  By 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia: 
Eldredee  &  Brother,  100  pp.,  16  mo. 
Price  60  cents. 

Dr.  Hart's  reputation  as  an  author  and 
teacher  will  commend  this  little  manual 
to  attention,  and  teachers  in  this  State 
will  find  it  a  very  usefUl  help,  (at  a  small 
outlay)  in  the  duty  devolved  upon  them 
of  teaching  the   Constitvtions."   It  sup- 

glements  Mr.  Wright's  book  on  our  own 
onstitution.— P. 

Language  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
(Same  author  and  publishers  as  the 
preceding,)  79  pp.,  16  mo.  Price  30 
cents. 

This  little  book  appears,  doubtless,  in 
answer  to  the  growing  demand  for  some* 
thing  more  simple  and  practical  in  the 
way  of  presenting  language  to  young 
pupils,  and  meets  it  well.  It  were  better 
done  by  oral  instruction,  but  this  book 
will  help  teachers  who  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  teach  entirely  without  book,  and 
answer  well  also  as  a  class  book. — P. 

English  Grakmar  and  Analysis,  (same 
author  and  publishers  as  preceding,) 
22  pp.,  12  mo.   Price  90  cents. 
Dr.  Hart  has  made  grammar  and  phil- 
ology a  specialty,  and  this  manual  is  the 
result  of  his  long  research  and  matured 
thought   It  is  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
'*  Lessons  for  Beginners,"  noticed  above. 
As  a  clear  and  consise  outline  of  English 
Grammar,  on  the  commonly  received 
basis,  it  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
general  wants  of  schools. — P. 

Three  Thousand  Practice  Words;  a 
Manual  of  Orthography  and  Pronun- 
ciation. By  J.  mLLis  Westlake,  A, 
M.,  Prof,  in  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 
lersville.  Pa.  Philadelphia:  Eldrcdge<& 
Bro.  New  edition;  75  pp.,  16  mo. 
Price  50  cents,  post  paid. 
The  words  selected  are  such  as  are  in 
common  use  and  liable  to  be  mis-spelled 
or  mis-pronounced,  embracing  a  good 
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many  proper  names.  The  work  is  well 
done,  and  the  book  is  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  prove  very  useful. — P. 

English  Gbammar.  An  Advanced  Course 
of  Lessons  in  Language,  fiy  Maky  V. 
Lee,  teacher  in  Minnesota  Normal 
School,  and  Hirak  Hadley,  author  of 
Language  Lessons.''   Chicago:  Had 
ley  Bros.,  808  pp.,  12  mo.   Price  $1.00, 
This  book  is  intended  to  follow  the 
Language    Lessons,''   and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  We  suppose  the 
nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  so 
many  elementary  books  in  grammar, 
which  seek  to  simplify  the  subject  and 
make  it  practical,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
intelligent  teachers  everywhere  are  ready 
to  say  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Minnesota,  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson:   "  I  have 
become  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  old 
method  of  teaching  what  is  called  gram- 
mar.  It  utterly  fails  to  secure  what  it 
professes  to  learn,  viz. :  ^How  to  speak  and 
write  our  language  correctly.' "  This  is 
most  true,  anclwe  wish  success  to  all  ef- 
forts like  this  to  inaugurate  a  reform.— P. 

Manual  op  Arithmetic.  By  Wm.  G. 
Peck,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Columbia  College,  etc.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  208 
pp.,  16  mo. 

The  motive  to  the  preparation  of  this 
book  was  the  conviction  of  the  author, 

that  the  theory  of  arithmetic  cannot  be 
studied  with  advantage  till  the  pupil  has 
acquired  a  certain  facility  in  combining 
numbers,  which  can  only  be  had  by  prac- 
tice;" and  hence  the  book  is  entirely 
practical.  As  it  regards  the  great  body 
of  pupils,  we  believe  the  author  is  right, 
and  we  therefore  commend  the  idea  to 
the  attention  of  intelligent  teachers.  An 
article  germane  to  the  subject  will  be 
found  on  page  839,  of  this  number.  The 
Manual  is  followed  by  the  "Complete 
Arithmetic,",  which  discusses  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  in  connection  witli 
practical  examples,  and  is  to  be  preceded 
by  "  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic."— P. 

Model  Reader^ — Sentence  Method.  By 
J.  Russell  Webb,  author  of  **  Normal 
Readers,"  "Word  Method,"  etc.  Chi- 
cago :  Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  112  pp.,  16 
mo.  Price  40  cents. 
This  little  book  has  been  out  a  year  al- 


ready, we  believe,  and  has  been  warmly 
endorsed.  Mr.  Webb,  who  is  always  tok- 
ing  away  the  thorns  that  beset  the  path  of 
knowledge  for  the  little  ones,  claims  that 
in  the  idea  of  the  "  Sentence  Method  "  he 
makes  a  still  nearer  approach  to  nature 
than  in  the  "  Word  Method,"  used  aloQC 
This  looks  reasonable,  for  children  grasp 
spoken  language  first  in  sentences  and 
not  in  isolated  words.  We  should  be 
greatly  pleased  to  know  the  result  of  a 
faithful,  persistent  experiment  in  this 
matter,  under  intelligent  and  competent 
direction.  The  book,  with  its  colored 
pictures— chromos — will  certainly  please 
the  children. — P. 

Primer,  adapted  to  the  Phonic,  Word 

and  Alphabet  Methods. 
First  Reader,  similarly  adapted. 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
By  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the  Os- 
we  Normal  aud  Training  School.  New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

This  new  series  of  readers  will  at  once 
attract  attention  from  their  evident  care- 
ful adaptation  to  the  wanta  of  children, 
and  from  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations. 
The  first  four  volumes  are  16  mo.,  and 
embrace  respectively  00,  80,  190  and  224 
pages.  The  Fourth  Reader  is  a  12  mo.  of 
836  pages.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
series  is  very  compact  and  comparatively 
inexpensive.  There  are  also  some  pecu- 
liar and  valuable  features  in  the  plan  to 
which  teachers  and  school  boards  wonid 
do  well  to  give  attention.  Among  them 
is  a  Manual  for  the  teacher,  to  accompany 
the  series,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
usual  introductory  matter  in  reading 
books  on  elocution,  and  saves  repetition; 
also  a  series  of  charts,  witli  drill  exer- 
cises. The  general  plan  strikes  us  with 
much  favor.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  veteran  in 
the  work  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
well  considers  what  he  does.  The  Fourth 
Reader  completes  the  regular  series, 
which  is  a  most  sensible  arrangement^ 
and  one  that  greatly  lessens  the  expense 
to  schools ;  but  a  Fifth  Reader  has  been 
prepared  for  use  in  advanced  classes, 
where  it  may  be  needed.  For  ftirtlier  in- 
formation address  Thos.  Charles,  Western. 
Agent,  136  State  street,  Chicago.—P. 
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Fattbrson's  Coxmok  School  Speller 
and  Exercise  Book.  New  York :  Shel- 
don &  Co.  160pp.,  16mo.  Price  80  ct3. 
Exercise  Books  25  and  SO  cents. 
The  publishers  inform  us  that  the  large 
demand  for  the  Speller  and  Analyzer*^ 
for  advanced  classes,  has  led  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  book  by  the  same  author, 
Mr.  Calvin  Patterson,  a  teacher  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  We  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate all  the  features  of  this  speller ; 
but  we  find  that  it  is  characterized  by  a 
good  selection  of  words  and  a  judicious 
arrangement,and  short  and  practical  rules, 
valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  and 
think  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  present 
improved  modes  of  instruction.  The  au- 
thor gives  the  key-note  to  the  correct 
method  of  teaching  orthography  in  the 
motto,  "We  Spell  as  we  Write."  The 
Exercise  Books  are  specially  adapted  and 
paged  to  accompany  the  Speller.  See  ad- 
vertisement.— P. 

LiPPiNCOTT*s  for  September  comes  to 
us  looking  beautiful  as  ever,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  its  contents,  fully  maintain- 
ing the  high  position  this  magazine  has 
won  for  itself  among  the  few  first-class 
American  periodicals.   It  contains : 

The  New  Hyperion,  from  Paris  to  Marly, 
by  Way  of  the  Rhine,  (No.  XV.)  by  Ed- 
ward  Strahan,  (Illustrated) ;  A  Visit  to  the 
Dolomites,  by  W.  D.  R..  (Illustrated); 
Three  Feathers,  (Chaps.  5-8),  by  William 
Black,  author  of  **A  Princess  of  Thule;" 
Glimpses  of  Genoa,  by  R.  Davey ;  A  Study 
for  the  Critics,  by  James  Maurice  Thomp- 


son; Malcom,  (Chaps.  88-44),  by  George 
MacDonald;  Kecollections  of  Massimo 
D'Azefl^lp,  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope;  Mu- 
rillo*s  Trance,  by  Margaret  J.  Preston  f 
Violins  and  Violin-Players,  by  Alexander 
Young ;  A  Troublesome  Legacy,  a  Senti- 
mental Adventure,  by  Margaret  Hosmer ; 
The  Bearer  of  Despatches  m  London,  by 
Theodore  S.  Pay;  A  Tour  of  Three  Steps, 
by  Edward  C.  Bence ;  Our  Monthly  Gos- 
sip,  and  Literature  of  the  Day.  Terms: 
Yearly  subscription,  $4.  Single  number, 
85  cents.  Liberal  clubbing  rates.  Specie 
men  number,  with  premium  list,  mailed 
on  receipt  of  20  cents.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  715  aifd  717  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

ScRiBNER's  for  September,  contains 
XXIV  articles  full  of  Interest  and  variety. 
The  "Great  South"  is  continued;  also 
"The  Mysterious  Island."  "Our  New 
Normal  College,"  (in  New  York  City), 
by  James  Richardson,  touches  briefly  but 
wisely  on  educational  matters ;  the  stories, 
sketches  and  poems  are  from  fair  to  gc>od, 
and  the  editor  talks  sensibly  as  usual  up' 
on  "Topics  of  the  Time,"  "Home  and 
Society,"  "Culture  and  Progress,"  etc. 
The  editorial  part  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  magazine, 
which  admirably  fills  a  very  large  popu- 
lar want.  $5.00  a  year.  Scribner  <&  Co., 
New  York. 

School  Appabatus. — We  call  attention 
to  the  very  full  advertisement  of  School 
Apparatus,  by  Hadley  Brothers  &  Eane^ 
and  take  pleasure  in  commending  them 
as  honest  and  honorable  dealers. 


IH  PRB88.— THE  KIKO  OF  DAT  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  ' 

SILVER  CAROLS 

BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE, 
Tlie  IleaC«  Hudsortiest  and  IHoiit  Prae- 
ilcal  Rlafilc  Book  for  JDay  Bcbools 
Btrcr  Written;  Hailed  for  Btr- 
•rr  Occasion  In  HcbooK 
It  CorUain»  160  Pages. 
A  Tbeoretlcal  Department,  short,  siinple  and 
practical. 

A  Collection  of  Songs  for  general  use  In  the 
School  Boom, which  are  hrlght,  lively  and  cheerftil. 

A  Song  and  Chorus  Department  of  Sparkling 
Melodies  for  special  occasions^and  the  home  circle. 

A  Collection  of  Bounds,  cheerful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

with  other  departments,  making  it  the  Best 
SIndns  Boole  for  Day  Schools,  Singing  Class- 
es and  the  Home,  ever  published. 

W.  W.  WHITNEY,  Publisher,  Toledo,  0. 
Price,  50  cts.  per  copy;  $6.00  per  dozen.  The 
style  and  make-up  of  the  hook  will  speak  for 
Itself.  Specimen  pages  sent  by  mall  tree. 


EDUCATIONAL  and 
COLLEGE  LIST. 

Only  List,  of  the  kind,  published  in  the  United 
Sutes.  For  ADVERTISING  RATES,  send  to 
T.  O.  KELIiOOO, 
General  Advertising  Agent  and  Printers*  SupplleSf' 
206  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 

A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF 

STATIONERY 

Soft,  Strong,  white  paper,  put  up  in  packages  of 
one  hundred  sheets,  firmly  bound;  most  conveni* 
ent  for  pencil  writing;  slate  is  dispensed  with;  fine 
paper  saved.  Samples  by  mall,  prepaid.  90  cent» 
each.  AGENTS  WJJMTEp  on  liberal  terms. 
Address  t.  D.  f  I^VMB,  Jr.,  Madison,  Wiir 
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NEW  TEXT  BOOKS 

FOB  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1874. 


PROP.  OLNEY*8 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

Om  Vol.  Itme.   Price  tl.OO. 

Ready  August  525 cli. 
Tliifl  book  is  deflifirned  for  beginner*  in  Algebra, 
Its  object  Is  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  tbe  very 
outset  tbe  oMeet  of  Algebra, 
'  It  will  make  this  study,  wblch  bas  heretofore 
been  distasteftil  to  mostscnolansattractlve  at  once; 
by  showing  them  clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  of 
this  most  Important  branch  of  knowledge. 

This  book  with  *'Prof.Olney*sCompleUAlgebra,'' 
Price  $1.50,and  **  Univ.Alaebra,''  S'i,  form  the  most 


complete  Series  ever  pubfished';  and  also  meet  the 
wante  of  SchooU  ana  VoUegea  of  whatever  Grade, 


PATTERSON'S 

WBiTIHB  SPELLElirAHD  EXERCISE  I00K8, 

A  COMPLETE  COUBSE. 

"We  Spell  as  we  Write." 

PATTERSON'S 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

BMdy  Aagust  16th.--Pric«  about  SO  eenta. 

,  beglnnlnff  with  the  Simpleet  Leeeone 

in  £oUi  Type  for  printlnff  on  the  slate,  and  JHcta- 
ifon  Exer&teee  In  script  for  writing,  will  also  em- 
brace lAftte  of  Familiar  OiJecU  on  the  vowel 
sounds,  Worde  alike  in  Pronunciation  but  dimsrent 
''^.fJP^"!"?'.*"^  S^r^iar  in  Franundalion, 
with  deflnltlons,  etc.,  etc. 

RBCKNTLY  PUBLISHED. 
PATTERSON'S 

SPELLEB  and  ANALYZES. 

For  JldraDced  Clasacs.— Price  40  cenu. 

THE  EXEKCTSE  BOOKS 
adapted  to  the  above,  are  something  Enttnly  New 
and  Original,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  Exercise  Books  contain  Tail  directions  for 
vse,  and  also  for  class  drill. 
Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  large  size,  bound 

with  stiff  covers, ....  soc 
Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  small  size, .     !  25c" 

Sample  copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


SHAW'S  NEW  SERIES 

ON 

English  and  American  LIteraturs. 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY 

OP 

English  and  American  Literature. 

BEADT  AUGUST  25rH. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  greateit 
care  bj  Prof.  Truman  J.IBackus,  of  Vaeear  Vol' 
Uge,  using  S/utw'e  Manual^  edited  by  Dr.  WIL 
SMITH,  a»  a  baeis, 

1st.  It  has  been  put  into  the  modem  texi>betk 
forai,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  tibs 
greatest  facility  bv  Both  Scholar  and  Teacher. 

9d.  It  Is  printed  in  laige,  dear  type,  and  tlie 
leading  parts  are  brought  out  prominently  by  tli« 
nse  of  blark-flMed  type  for  catch  words. 

S  SMCIJeJSJV-S  of  HJKEltlCAJf 
ZITJgSA  runJS  and  ZUSltAS  T 

GREATLY  ENLARQBD. 
By  Prof.  Benj.  H.  Martin,  D.  D. 
Onevol.  ISmo.  Price  S14S0. 
READY  AUGUST  S5TH. 


HOOKER'S 
NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

ES  VISED,  CORRECTED,  and  jnU  inlo  Ot 
matt  perfect  form  for  text-book  ute,  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  SEW  ALL,  of  the  IlUnoU 
State  Normal  School. 


One  Vol., 


12mo.,  Well  Illustrated.  Price  $1jOI). 

READY  AUGUST  25TH. 


XiOsslBg's  Primary  History  of  U.  8. 
Lomlng'B  Gram.  Seh.  His.  of  U.  S. 
Iiosslng's  Com.  Seh.  His.  of  U.  S. 


We  also  publish  the  following: 


588  pp. 
288  pp. 
378  pp. 


fl.OO. 
$1.75. 


No  palM  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  pre- 
paring the  Mape  and  Illvetratione,  and  they  are 
now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series  of 
metoriee,  either  in  literary  merit,  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illus- 
trations. 

Sliorter  Coara«  In  Arithmetic. 

atoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic,  30  Cts. 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  76  cts. 
Su)ddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  $1.S5. 
Will  nimish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arith- 
metics for  graded  Schools,  $2.80.     

 Send  for  complete  School  Catalogue, 

ADDRESS.        SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  PubUshers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


TEXT-BOOKS  ONJOVERNMEIIT. 

AldeB*s  ClttaeB's  Hanval,      -      -  BOCsati. 

A  Text-book  on  OoTernment,  in  connection  with 
American  Institutions,  adapted  to  Common 
Schools.   

Alden*B  Science  of  OoTeniaient,    -  • 

In  connecUon  with  American  Instltutioiis. 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and 

Colleges.   

COLTON'S  NEW  SERIES  OP 


The  whole  subject  embraced  in  two  books. 
With  Mr0«  JFkil  Set*  ofM^ap*,  each  separate. 
Siu4y,  fi^erence  and  naitroad  Map*. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Vol.  IV.  OCTOBER,  1874.  No.  X. 


BEPOBT  ON  UPPEB  SCHOOLS. 

<Be&d  by  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hayi  before  tbe  National 
Association  at  Detroit,  Aug.  4tb,  1874.) 

The  work  assigned  to  this  committee 
is  not  one  of  rhetoric,  but  of  practical 
affairs.  In  every  State  in  our  Union  some 
provision  is  made  for  common  schools, 
and  in  very  many  this  provision  is  very 
complete ;  in  all  there  is  a  sentiment  which 
will  demand  constant  attention  to  this 
matter.  So  far,  therefore,  as  instruction 
in  what  are  called  the  "  ordinary  English 
branches''  is  concerned,  the  forces  at  work 
are  quit«  adequate  to  their  task. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  collegiate 
education.  There  is  more  than  an  abund- 
ance of  colleges,  for  both  males  and  fe- 
males,  with  faculties  well  able  to  impart 
more  and  higher  instruction  than  their 
pupils  are  able  to  receive.  So  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools  of  our 
country  are  fully  able  to  meet  the  demands 
on  them,  and  are  likely  to  be  multiplied 
as  fast  as  the  demand  increases. 

But  between  these  two,  the  common 
Bchool  and  college,  there  is  a  gap  for 
which  the  provision  is  very  insufficient. 
Our  correspondence  indicates  that  the 
lack  of  these  intermediate  schools  is  uni- 
versal and  is  recognized  by  the  mass  of 
our  educational  men.  From  all  sides 
college  presidents  and  professors,  high 
school  men,  principals  of  academies  and 
public  persons  write  to  us  expressing  their 
gratification,  that  this,  which  some  char- 
acterize as  the  great  practical  problem  of 


the  day  in  education,  is  attracting  atten- 
tion. The  modes  by  which  this  interme- 
diate education  is  now  provided  vary 
very  much  in  different  sections  of  our 
country,  but  may  be  classed  in  four  divis- 
ions :  First,  by  preparatory  departments 
in  the  colleges;  second,  by  academies 
established  either  by  public  or  private 
enterprise,  and  intended  to  meet  this  want 
with  others;  third,  by  high  schools,  de- 
signed to  carry  those  who  finish  the  com- 
mon school  course  a  step  farther ;  and 
fourth,  by  private  tuition  given  by  those 
who  take  this  on  in  addition  to  their  avo- 
cations,  such  as  ministers  and  other  edu- 
cated men.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  little  need  be  said,  further  than  they 
are  generally  looked  upon  by  college  men 
as  expedients  adopted  for  the  present  dis- 
tress, to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the  work 
can  be  satisfactorily  done  otherwise.  Of 
course  each  college  that  establishes  them 
will  so  organize  them  as  to  make  them 
efficient  in  preparing  students  for  their 
own  higher  classes;  and  uniformity  in 
them  is  to  be  secured  only  by  securing 
uniformity  in  the  college  course  of  study. 
Of  the  last,  private  tuition,  little  need  be 
said,  for  the  course  is  decided  by  the  pu- 
pil and  not  by  the  teacher,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally done  for  an  accommodation  and  not 
as  a  business,  and  therefore  the  pupils 
name  the  course  of  study  and  the  teacher 
simply  follows  it. 

For  any  general  system,  therefore,  we 
must  look  to  the  academies  and  high 
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Bchools.  In  the  circular  issued  by  this 
committee  soliciting  information  the 
question  was  asked  whether  anything 
could  be  done  by  the  colleges  in  the  way 
of  bringing  their  course  within  the  reach 
of  the  schools  in  their  vicinity.  This 
was  accepted  by  many  as  an  intimation 
that  your  committee  were  possibly  in  fa- 
vor of  lowering  the  course  of  study  in 
the  colleges,  and  for  that  question  we  have 
been  pretty  sharply  taken  to  task.  In  no 
Instance  has  that  interpretation  been  put 
upon  the  question  and  received  with  favor. 
It  is  surely  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
academy  and  high  school  men  that,  while 
lamenting  that  they  are  often  unable  to 
do  the  work  as  they  long  to  do  it,  they 
should  yet  protest  against  any  coming 
4own,  but  urge,  as  several  do,  that  the 
colleges  should  maintain  if  not  elevate 
their  standard,  and  so  drag  the  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  up"  to  the  right 
position.  One  suggestion  in  the  way,  not 
of  a  lowering  but  rather  of  a  modifica- 
tion, came  from  two  or  three  quarters  in 
the  form  of  this  question,  whether  the 
colleges  might  not  substitute  some  of  the 
branches  now  taught  i\irther  on  in  the 
course  for  the  Greek  now  required  for 
entrance — and  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
Greek  would  then  be  better  taught  by  a 
college  professor,  while  the  total  work 
for  the  graduate  would  be  the  same. 
Tour  committee  do  not  recommend  such 
a  modification,  but  insert  the  suggestion 
here  that  it  may  be  before  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  this  subject. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  this  work 
of  intermediate  education  should  be  done 
by  the  high  schools  and  academies.  We 
might  well  say  what  work  have  they  if 
not  this.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  reasons  for  their 
failure.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact 
that  on  all  sides  it  is  too  much  overlooked 
that  the  colleges  and  common  school  peo. 
pie  often  think  of  and  speak  of  each 
other  as  engaged  in  two  entirely  diverse 
callings,  no  more  dependent  than  pho- 
nography  and  railroading.  Both  forget 
that  the  one  is  mining  the  precious  metals 
and  the  other  refining  them  for  use.  As 


a  result,  the  high  school  affiliates  with 
the  common  school,  and  the  academy 
with  the  college ;  and  the  college  and  the 
common  school  are  utterly  indifferent  to 
their  mutual  interests.  So  the  teachers 
rarely  ask  the  professors  to  their  meetings, 
and  the  professors,  perhaps,  may  rarely 
go  when  they  are  asked.  Thus  made  ia- 
different  by  distance  or  alienated  by 
Jealousy  and  ridicule,  both  go  on  at  a  poor 
dying  rate,  while  the  young  people  who 
ought  to  enter  the  common  school  at  from 
six  to  nine,  and  the  high  school  or  acad- 
emy at  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  the 
college  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  from  the 
want  of  a  stimulus  of  a  direct  course  be- 
fore them  and  an  encouraging  teacher 
beside  them,  drop  out  with  all  the  egotism 
of  a  half  education,  knowing  too  much 
to  be  drudges  and  too  little  to  be  good  for 
anything  else.  What  is  needed  is  that 
there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  first- 
class  common  schools,  to  which  all  who 
will  may  go,  and  those  who  won*t  shall 
be  compelled  to  go,  and  out  of  which  a 
large  number  who  have  the  taste,  ability, 
and  opportunity  shall  be  urged  to  go  on 
through  the  intermediate  school  and  the 
college,  so  that  we  shall  not  merely  hare 
educated  ministers,  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians, but  also  that  society  shall  be  per- 
vaded and  penetrated  with  the  elevating 
influence  of  refined  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, agriculturists  and  energetic  business 
men  in  all  callings.  Our  educational  in- 
terests are  thus  a  unity  to  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  a  co-operation,  and  to  he 
weakened  and  destroyed  by  division  and 
controversy.  A  great  point  would  be 
gained  if  public  opinion  could  be  made 
to  believe  in  the  vast  importance  of  this 
dove-tailing  together  all  these  parts  of  our 
educational  system,  so  that  f^om  the  rudi- 
ments to  the  highest  researches  the  rise 
shall  be  gradual,  but  direct  and  inviting. 

Your  committee  believe  that  forthift 
systemizing  of  the  educational  work  the 
main  attention  should  be  given,  as  the 
main  reliance  must  be  placed,  upon  acad- 
emies and  high  schools.  Neither  one  of 
these  is  so  decidedly  the  beat  that  it  will 
prove  the  best  in  all  times,  places  and  cir- 
cumstances. We  shall,  therefore,  discoBS 
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both,  leaving  all  parties  to  adopt  whatev- 
er course  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
their  own  locality.  We  begin  with  high 
schools  because,  being  established  by  law 
and  supported  by  taxes,  they  are  available 
whenever  there  is  sufficient  public  senti- 
ment  to  demand  them.  Already  they  are 
established  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  No  additional  buildings  are  need- 
ed and  no  extra  organization.  The  ma- 
chinery, where  it  exists  at  all,  only  needs 
a  little  adaptation  to  do  this  work  without 
friction  or  any  large  expense.  The  prin- 
cipals of  these  high  schools  generally 
come  frequently  and  prominently  into 
contact  with  the  pupils  of  the  lower 
schools,  and  so  could  easily  turn  the  at- 
tention of  the  sholars  to  the  importance 
of  a  high  school  and  college  education. 
In  many  of  the  Eastern,  and  in  some 
places  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
there  are  high  schools  doing  a  noble  work 
for  their  community  in  this  way.  More- 
over, if  this  work  was  laid  upon  these 
high  schools  they  would  secure  a  much 
better  grade  of  service  from  their  princi- 
pals. The  principals  of  our  high  schools 
are  made  up  largely  of  two  classes — one, 
a  set  of  old  people  who,  by  dint  of  long 
labor  in  lower  schools,  have  at  last  ob- 
tained sufficient  knowledge  of  the  text 
books  and  of  methods  of  government  to 
do  their  work  passably  well,  but  without 
any  great  enthusiasm ;  tlie  other  of  men 
and  women,  young  an^  old,  of  force  and 
brains,  ambitious  to  do  good  work  well, 
but  impatient  of  the  low  grade  of  teach- 
ing and  studies  to  wliich  they  are  tied, 
financially  cramped  by  their  limited  sal- 
aries and  disheartened  by  the  prospect  of 
a  monotonous  future,  and  therefore  ready, 
yery  many  of  them,  to  forsake  the  work 
at  the  first  opportunity.  If  now  to  these 
last  were  given  from  one-half  more  to 
double  their  present  salary  and  this  higher 
grade  of  work,  they  would  make  it  a  pro- 
fession for  life,  and  take  pride  in  doing  it 
and  all  their  work  so  well  that  throughout 
every  school  below  them  would  be  felt 
the  influence  of  their  elevated  self-respect 
and  devotion  to  the  work.  All  history 
shows  that  in  education  enthusiasm  works 
down,  not  up,  and  the  place  to  make  im- 


provements, therefore,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  organization.  By  this  course,  there- 
fore, you  not  only  ennoble  the  work  of 
your  principals,  but,  carrying  forward 
their  pupils  to  the  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools,  the  intercourse  between 
the  teachers  and  students  of  these  higher 
and  lower  schools  will  immensely  benefit 
all. 

In  order  to  fairly  understand  what  few 
modifications  are  needed  in  our  high 
schools  to  enable  them  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  college,  we  must  look  a  mo- 
ment  at  the  present  course  of  college 
study.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  at  present 
that  there  are  to  be  two  courses  of  college 
study — the  classical  and  the  scientific. 
Many  colleges  announce  four  or  five,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  there  are  but  the 
two  above  named,  as  the  preparation 
which  would  fit  a  young  person  for  both 
of  these  would  be  sure  to  admit  him  to 
any  of  the  others.  For  both  these  courses 
the  thorough  mastery  of  algebra,  and 
more  or  less  of  ge()metry,  is  sufficient  in 
mathematics,  and  all  of  this  is  generally 
well  taught  in  good  high  schools.  la 
that  direction,  therefore,  no  change  is* 
needed.  In  addition  to  this  in  mathe- 
matics,  the  scientific  courses  require  gen- 
erally some  knowledge  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage, usually  German,  though  this  is* 
not  always  insisted  on,  and  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  physical  geography  and  other 
studies  such  as  are  generally  taught  in 
high  schools.  We  believe  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  present  in  every  sec- 
tion where  there  are  high  schools,  a  con- 
ference between  the  representatives  of 
neighboring  colleges  and  the  authorities 
of  the  high  schools,  if  entered  into  with 
a  disposition  to  harmonize  views,  would 
result  in  the  adoption,  by  both  high 
schools  and  colleges,  of  such  a  course  of 
study  as  would  greatly  aid  both — enabling 
the  colleges  to  secure  f^om  the  high 
schools  well-prepared  classes  for  their 
scientific  course,  and  enabling  the  high 
schools  to  place  before  their  pupils  a. 
course  of  study  inviting  them  to  continue 
their  studies  and  quickening  their  am* 
bition  while  pursuing  their  studies  in  the 
high  school.    The  importance  of  this 
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careful  and  intentional  adjustment  of 
these  courses  of  study  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  Young  people  are  extremely 
apt  to  absorb  notions  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  and  if  the  high  school  course 
is  set  before  them  and  talked  about  among 
them  as  the  end '  and  completion  of  their 
education,  the  tide  will  so  set  toward  hav- 
ing some  definite  occupation  immediately 
after  graduating  at  the  high  school  that 
an  immense  majority  will  go  out  from 
the  high  school  into  their  business  for 
life  without  ever  thinking  over  the  ques- 
tion of  going  further.  The  very  word 
graduation  is  a  mistake;  college  men 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  continually 
reminding  their  students  that  their  grad- 
uation by  no  means  completes  their  edu- 
cation. If,  then,  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  who  do  not  study  the  classics 
were  put  into  a  course  of  study  avowedly 
preparatory  to  a  subsequent  scientific  col- 
lege course  it  would  be  the  very  best  for 
them  if  they  were  able  to  get  no  farther 
than  the  high  school,  and  yet  would  put 
them  into  a  current  whose  tendency  would 
be  to  carry  them  right  on  tlirough  a  good 
education.  This  course  would  cost  not  a 
single  additional  dollar  of  expense.  It 
would  produce  only  good  results  on  the 
scholars,  while  it  would  go  very  far  to 
quicken  the  earnestness  of  the  teachers, 
as  they  would  then  be  in  the  direct  line 
of  promotion.  When  vacancies  occur  in 
college  faculties,  their  authorities  woul'd 
naturally  seek  to  fill  their  chairs  with 
those  whose  ability  to  teach  had  been 
proved  by  the  excellent  drill  of  the  stu- 
dents they  had  sent  up  to  the  college.  As 
that  is  the  point  where  the  bringing  of 
the  colleges  and  high  schools  into  imme- 
diate contact  is  most  feasible  and  inex- 
pensive, it  is  urged  first  and  most  earnestly 
on  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

In  regard  to  securing  the  modification 
or  enlargement  of  the  high  schools  so 
that  they  shall  fit  their  graduates  for  the 
freshman  class  of  the  classical  course  of 
the  colleges  the  case  is  not  quite  so  plain, 
and  yet  is  neither  so  difficult  nor  expen- 
sive as  would  at  first  be  supposed.  As  to 
mathematics,  they  are  now  able  to  do  and 
are  doing  all  that  is  required.   It  only 


remains,  therefore,  to  consider  the  class- 
ics, Latin  and  Greek.  As  to  how  much 
Latin  and  Greek  is  required,  that  depends 
very  much  upon  the  previous  education 
and  age  of  the  pupil.  No  college  can 
wisely  fix  either  an  amount  of  authors 
or  a  length  of  time ;  for  a  young  man 
favored  with  good  common  school  educa- 
tion will,  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  acquire  a  better  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  purposes  of 
his  future  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
these  languages  and  of  language  in  gen- 
eral than  the  same  boy  would  have  done 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen  if 
his  early  training  had  been  defective, 
although  in  those  four  years,  between 
eleven  and  fifteen,  ho  had  read  twice  as 
many  lines  as  he  did  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  It  gives  us  little  information 
to  say  that  a  college  or  school  expects  two 
years  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  one  of 
the  perplexities  with  which  we  are  vexed 
to  make  parents  aud  the  public  understand 
that  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  pretty  certain,  in 
the  four  years  of  a  college  course,  to  fall 
far  behind  and  perhaps  drop  out  a  class 
of  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
many  of  whom  may  neither  have  spent 
half  as  much  time  or  read  half  as  much 
in  amount  as  he  had.  Experience  indi- 
cates that  a  limitation  of  age  for  the 
American  boy  is  a  very  good  thing. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  of  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  much  more  reliable.  A 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  will  show  that, 
though  neighborhoods  and  States  differ, 
those  in  the  same  neighborhoods  and 
States  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  In  other  words,  the  high 
schools  of  the  West  are  as  near  to  the 
colleges  of  the  West  as  the  high  schools 
of  the  East  or  South  are  to  their  colleges. 
In  all  sections  there  are  now  high  schools, 
many  of  them  fitting  their  pupils  well 
for  their  neighboring  colleges.  Now, 
comparing  these  best  high  schools  with 
the  average  in  their  respective  States,  we 
find  that  their  principals  spend  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  each  day  in  this  pre- 
paratory work  which  is  not  attempted 
in  the  others.  To  put  it  in  a  different 
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form,  aDy  school  board  can  enable  their 
high  school  to  prepare  their  children  for 
college  if  they  will  employ  a  teacher  cost- 
ing about  half  the  salary  of  their  princi- 
pal to  do  the  inferior  part  of  his  teaching, 
and  leave  him  to  devote  half  of  his  time 
to  this  work.  Tliere  is  probably  not  a 
qngle  high  school  in  the  land  that  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  work 
done  if  they  offer  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  salary  of  their  principals,  if 
they  would  do  it,  or  have  it  done.  If 
they  would  double  their  present  salaries 
it  would  be  accepted  instantly,  and  the 
work  done  thoroughly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  practicable.  It  is  done 
80  now,  and  "  what  has  been  done  can  be 
done  again.'* 

There  are  three  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  success  in  these  plans.  The  first 
is  with  the  high  school  people  themselves. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  think  it  degrades 
them  to  say  that  colleges  or  anything  else 
does  anything  to  complete  the  education 
they  give ;  so  they  are  ambitious  to  have 
their  own  schools  the  top  of  the  system, 
and  resist  everything  that  implies  a  su- 
perior  to  themselves.  In  all  this  they 
make  themselves  ridiculous.  Calling  it 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  education 
does  not  make  it  so—names  do  not  change 
things.  All  that  comes  of  such  feelings 
is  to  pamper  a  blind  pride  and  injure 
their  pupils.  No  high  school  teacher  is 
fit  for  the  position  who  ever  intimates  to 
his  pupils  any  other  end  of  their  educa- 
tion than  a  life  of  special  and  professional 
study  of  the  business  which  they  follow. 
A  housewife  who  does  not  interest  herself 
in  the  chemistry  of  the  cook-book  and 
entomology  of  moths  is  no  honor  to  her 
calling.  The  college  is  only  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  learning.  It  is  utterly  disrep- 
utable that  between  these  two— colleges 
and  high  schools — there  should  be  any- 
thing  but  co-operation. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  the  normal 
schools.  These  being  the  professional 
institutions  of  the  teachers,  their  course 
of  study  would  seem  naturally  to  fix  the 
limit  of  the  high  school  course.  The 
public  expects  the  graduates  of  these 
normal  schools  to  be  model  teachers,  and 


it  seems  very  plausible  to  say  that  if  the 
State  does  not  put  it  in  the  normal  course 
there  is  no  sense  in  having  it  in  the  high 
schools;  and  yet  in  a  majority  of  the 
normal  schools  no  Latin  is  taught,  and 
probably  in  none  is  any  Greek  required. 
This  is  a  very  serious  practical  difficulty. 
Beside  the  plausible  argument  which  is 
thus  put  in  the  mouth  of  ignorant  men 
in  school  boards,  selfish  normal  graduatei^ 
take  up  the  same  cause  and  denounce  the 
idea  of  having  a  grade  of  studies  in  the 
high  schools  higher  than  in  the  normal 
schools.  Our  correspondence  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  very  many  normal  school 
men  see  and  appreciate  this  want  in  their 
course,  and  are  striving  to  obviate  it. 
They  deserve  our  utmost  co-operation. 
There  legislation  must  be  had,  and  suc- 
cess there  is  the  sure  precursor  of  success 
elsewhere. 

The  other  difficulty  is  one  which  afflicts 
our  whole  system  of  State  schools.  It  is 
the  interference  of  gutter  politicians  with 
these  matters  about  which  they  know 
nothing  at  all.  Pandering  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  rabble,  for  the  sake  of  votes, 
they  perpetually  criticise  and  quarrel 
with  every  effort  to  elevate  our  schools, 
and  so  annoy  able  and  sensitive  teachers 
that  they  are  driven  out  of  the  field,  and 
it  is  then  confided  to  such  incompetent 
hands  that  its  course  of  study  must  be 
lowered  or  they  cannot  teach  it.  Our 
hope  is  in  that  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  will  lead  them  to  keep 
in  office  the  men  now  in  office  who  have 
broad  views  of  these  questions,  and  to 
guard  with  unceasing  vigilance  against 
the  admission  to  educational  offices  of 
those  who  are  low  enough  to  make  it  an 
instrument  for  mere  party  promotion. 
When  directorships  and  teachers'  chairs 
come  to  be  part  of  the  spoils  of  a  politi- 
cal victory,  an  end  has  come  for  the  time 
being  of  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
this  boast  and  bulwark  of  American  lib- 
erty. 

With  these  possibilities  before  us,  and 
these  difficulties  in  our  way,  the  duty  of 
every  friend  of  public  schools  and  higher 
education  is  plain.  The  question  must 
be  agitated  and  the  value  of  this  connect- 
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ed  symmetrical  system  pressed  on  public 
attention.  The  high  schools  in  every 
neighborhood  where  it  is  practicable 
should  be  reorganized  for  the  work. 
Teachers  should  set  the  facts  and  figures 
fully  before  their  boards  of  directors. 
College  men  should  take  an  active  per- 
sonal interest  in  all  form§  of  the  educa- 
tional question  and  help  every  well-direct. 
ed  effort,  and  those  holding  political  office 
and  influence,  who  appreciate  the  import- 
ance  of  these  questions,  should  be  urged 
to  exert  themselves  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  The  combination  of  the 
whole  educational  force  of  our  people  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  secure  the  proper 
result. 

But  high  schools  have  so  far  been  found 
scarcely  possible  in  rural  districts,  and 
such  high  schools  as  are  indispensable 
for  the  work  are  at  present  impossible  in 
very  many  places.  Besides,  there  are 
very  many  who  prefer  private  schools  to 
public  on  special  grounds.  For  vast  dis- 
tricts, therefore,  the  only  method  availa- 
ble  is  by  academies.  These  academies 
were  the  original  plan  before  the  adoption, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  of  the  present 
free  school  system,  and  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  reach  it  they  did  the  work 
very  well.  The  growth  of  the  free  school 
system  has,  however,  brought  about  tlieir 
decline  in  two  ways :  First,  by  drawing 
off  a  large  part  of  their  patronage,  thus 
reducing  their  income,  and  second,  by 
engendering  a  dislike  to  paying  such 
rates  of  tuition  as  would  furnish  compe- 
tent salaries,  and  so  further  reducing  the 
income,  until  now  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  an  efficient  academy,  depending 
solely  on  its  tuition  for  its  income,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found.  Good  endowed 
academies  there  are  in  many  places. 
Good  academies  there  are  conducted  by 
men  who  derive  a  large  part  of  their 
livelihood  from  other  sources.  Good 
boarding  schools  there  are  plenty  of  them 
where  the  income  affords  a  handsome 
profit  over  and  above  expenses ;  but  an 
academy  dependent  on  tuition  alone  and 
paying  a  fair  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  buildings,  books  and  apparatus 
and  competent  salaries  to  its  instructors, 


is  hardly  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Something  ought  here  to  be  said  about 
boarding  schools  as  a  solution  of  the  dif. 
Acuity  of  keeping  alive  a  good  academy. 
Probably  every  boarding  school  In  this 
country  which  is  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically managed  is  a  source  of  profit.  Of 
course  an  incapable  man  or  woman  una- 
ble to  teach  or  govern,  and  not  careful 
against  waste  and  extravagance,  will 
break  up  at  it ;  but  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  often  two  in  a  town  with  a  high 
school  beside  them,these boarding-schools 
are  making  their  projectors  a  good  profit, 
and  many  are  actually  growing  rich,  a 
thing  almost  unheard  of  amcng  educators. 
Wherever,  therefore,  the  need  of  an  acad- 
emy is  felt  and  no  other  method  is  avail- 
able, this  is  always  at  hand  if  the  right 
person  can  be  found  to  take  charge  of  it. 

When  the  question  comes  of  securing 
the  permanent  efficiency  of  an  academy 
devoted  to  instruction  alone,  our  informa- 
tion enables  us  to  give  a  pretty  definite 
reply.  One  of  the  queries  in  our  circular 
calling  for  information  was,  "What 
amount  of  endowment  would  secure  per- 
manency for  an  academy  in  your  region 
of  the  country?"  The  replies  to  that, 
though  differing  vastly  as  to  amounts  in 
money,  all  indicated  this  result:  that  what 
was  needed  was  endowment  enough  to 
pay*  by  its  income,  the  salary  of  the  prm- 
cipal.  Where  money  interest  is  low  and 
living  high  the  figures  were  high,  and 
where  interest  was  high  and  living  low 
the  figures  were  low  in  the  replies.  Giv- 
en income  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  salary 
for  the  principal,  and  that  beyond  reason- 
able peradventure,  and  anywhere  in  this 
country  an  academy  can  be  maintained, 
preparing  its  pupils  for  the  college  class- 
es in  any  institution  in  its  neighborhood. 
Of  course  any  amount  beyond  that  could 
be  most  advantageously  employed  in  ad- 
ditional facilities;  but  we  believe  this  is 
the  least  that  will  insure  the  permanent 
success  of  such  an  institution.  As  fxx 
buildings,  in  every  region  there  is  some 
neighborhood  or  village  where  the  resi- 
dents would  furnish  them  if  offered  the 
location  on  those  conditions.  Indeed,  if 
either  is  to  be  left  to  doubt,  it  is  probably 
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better  to  make  sure  of  the  endowment,  for 
good  teaching  can  be  done  in  any  kind 
of  a  building,  and  will  be  if  a  good  salary 
is  secured ;  but  there  are  fine  buildings 
now  either  vacant  or  turned  into  some 
other  use,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
pay  salaries  with,  and  the  tuition  was  not 
sufficient. 

To  secure  this  needed  endowment  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  principal  two  ways 
are  open!  The  first  is  by  directing  the 
attention  of  liberal  men  of  means  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  It  is  cause 
for  profound  congratulation  that  our 
country  has  so  soon  in  its  history  reached 
that  stage  in  civilization  when  many  rich 
men  recognize  the  obligation  their  wealth 
has  laid  upon  them  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  society  by  advancing  learning. 
Already  the  East  has  arrived  at  this  de- 
gree of  progress,  and  it  is  coming  fast  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  Money  is  given 
every  year  by  the  million.  Just  now  the 
rage  is  for  establishing  colleges  which 
are  not  needed,  and  overlooking  academies 
which  are.  Moreover  it  takes  half  a  mil- 
ilion  to  found  a  college  that  is  worth  the 
founding,  while  $20,000  to  $50,000  offered 
on  condition  that  the  community  where 
it  is  located  will  raise  an  equal  amount 
will  organize  a  first-class  academy,  doing 
more  real  good  than  four  times  the  amount 
put  into  a  starving  college.  It  would  be 
«  great  matter  if  this  point  could  be  kept 
before  our  people  in  the  religious  and 
literary  journals.  If  in  any  region  the 
offer  of  an  academy  was  not  accepted  the 
Axxxsa  named  left  to  trustees  to  be  expended 
in  special  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  nearest  and  best  high  school  would 
l)e  always  sure  to  do  the  work. 

The  other  method  is  by  securing  a  grant 
of  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  say  half  the 
43um  required  annually.  It  is  not  good 
policy  for  the  State  as  a  rule  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  in  this  department  of  in- 
termediate  education.  It  leaves  it  un- 
necessarily  exposed  to  political  influence 
—confines  it  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  leaves  the  people 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  not  deeply  interest- 
ing them — while  tendering  them  a  sum 
equal  to  their  own  contribution  quickens 


their  efforts,  develops  their  interest, 
doubles  the  number  of  places  that  can 
be  reached,  and  in  each  case  doubles  the 
amount  expended  in  the  cause  by  draw- 
ing fourth  the  gifts  of  the  people.  In- 
deed, whether  the  State  proposes  to  have 
the  work  done  by  academies  or  high 
schools,  there  are  these  and  other  strong 
reasons  why  it  should  use  its  own  appro- 
priations to  promote  the  efforts  of  the 
people,  instead  of  as  a  substitute  for  them. 
Neither  the  liberality  of  the  State  nor 
the  charity  of  private  individuals  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  largest  results  unless 
it  is  employed  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  efforts  of  those  receiving  the  benefits 
in  the  directioi^  of  self-help. 

We  have  thus  given,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, within  the  limits  assigned,  the  results 
of  our  correspondence  and  information 
on  this  subject.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  easily  overestimated,  and  is  increased 
by  the  general  neglect  of  it  and  the  diffi. 
culties  surrounding  it.  The  indifference 
respecting  it  is  largely  tlie  result  of  the 
prevalent  popular  incredulity  as  to  the 
value  of  anything  beyond  common  school 
education.  Time  cannot  now  be  had  to 
argue  the  value,  moral,  social  and  finan- 
cial, of  the  higher  education,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done.  There  are  some  questions 
that  must  be  constantly  rediscussed,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Its  utility  is  not  ob- 
vious in  the  immediate  production  of 
food  and  clothing,  like  farming  and  man. 
ufactures,  and  yet  it  is  not  less  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and 
far  more  remunerative  to  the  individual. 
If  we  are  to  have  this  higher  education, 
this  intermediate  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  unless  we  are  to  experiment  on  the 
folly  of  trying  to  build  our  educational 
system  with  the  foundation  story  of  the 
common  school,  and  the  second  and  third 
stories  of  collegiate  and  professional  in- 
struction, and  leave  out  the  first  story  of 
high  schools  and  academies.  Founda* 
tions  without  superstructures  are  not 
much  better  than  superstructures  without 
foundations,  and  to  expect  the  two  to 
stand  with  emptiness  between  them  is 
the  American  folly  of  to-day.  Let  us  be 
wiser  hereafter,  and  unitedly^  for  the 
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Bake  of  the  scholarship  of  the  future, 
carefully  examine  the  peculiarities  of  our 
own  field  of  labor,  and  then  co-operate 
with  every  effort  to  supply  this  defect  in 
our  system — the  absence  of  any  method 
of  furnishing  to  all  who  seek  it  this  inter, 
mediate  education. 

CULTURE  IK  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BY  M\RTHA  A.  TERRY. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, July  17,  1874.] 

In  the  right  application  of  words,  cul- 
ture is  identical  with  education,  since 
both  words  imply  deyelopment  rather 
than  addition,  nourishing  and  strength- 
ening innate  life  and  beauty  rather  than 
using  extraneous  adornment.  By  an 
almost  universal  metonymy  the  sign 
grows  into  the  place  of  the  thing  signified, 
filling  it  so  completely  that  the  real  king 
is  forgotten,  and  the  usurper  is  believed 
to  have  been  from  eternity.  The  study  of 
books  and  facts,  appliances  to  aid  in  se- 
curing the  culture  which  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  work,  has  so  received  the  name 
of  education,  and  is  too  often  pursued 
exclusively  for  its  own  sake. 

The  ability  to  deal  with  negative  expo- 
nents, to  apply  the  law  of  diminution  of 
force,  to  locate  in  time  and  space,  Magna 
Charta  and  Marathon — such  power  is 
not  culture.  It  may  be  an  indication  of 
culture ;  the  effort  required  to  gain  this 
er  similar  power  must  have  been  the 
means  of  culture;  but  these  signs  and 
means  differ  from  culture  as  the  seed  of 
the  farmer,  his  implements  and  his  labor 
differ  from  the  waving  grain  which  is  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  his  broad  acres. 
Seed  and  implements  he  must  have  had 
—the  field  white  unto  the  harvest  is  their 
witness,  witness  which  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  handful  of  his  seed-grain  and  the 
earth-stains  on  his  plow-share. 

If  education  is  a  thing  worth  time  and 
toil,  it  is  so  because  of  its  power  to  devel- 
op mind.  The  theories  of  education  in 
which  teachers  figure  as  encyclopedias, 
and  the  work  of  teaching  is  held  a  pro- 
cess of  transferring  facts  from  one  mem- 
ory to  another,  maintain  at  present,  slight 
hold  upon  educators.  But  culture  in  its 


broad  and  deep  meanings  and  its  far- 
reaching  forces  is  too  generally  regarded 
as  a  fantastic  vision  of  unoccupied  minds. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  this  very  culture  into 
close  relations  with  everyday  life;  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  existence  with  its  pure 
delights ;  to  pre-empt  the  brain  soil  of  the 
child  before  i  it  has  been  crowded  with 
useless  growth,  and  plant  there  germs 
that  shall  grow  and  strengthen  with  each 
rolling  year,  till  they  shall  become  cool 
shades  filled  with  perfume  and  song.  It 
is  in  view  of  such  possibilities  that  it 
becomes  us,  who  have  chosen  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bilities which  this  choice  lays  upon  us. 
It  is  not  for  us,  a  question  of  transferring 
arithmetic  and  geography  in  bulk  to  the 
mental  storehouses  of  the  children  under 
our  control.  Wc  must  ask,  rather,  how 
much  mental  growth  shall  be  attained  by 
these  little  immortals,  what  new  force 
shall  they  compass,  how  much  shall  they 
comprehend  of  the  workings  of  man  and 
of  nature,  of  how  much  original  investi- 
gation shall  they  be  capable. 

The  facts  which  we  use  as  itimvU  to  the 
mental  powers  may  pass  out  of  mind  en- 
tirely in  the  work  of  life;  the  influences 
of  the  days  spent  in  the  study  of  these 
facts  will  outlast  earth  and  time,  and  give 
the  key-note  to  the  song  of  eternity. 

In  choosing  ways  and  means  for  our 
work,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  should  seek  such  studies  as  are  aids  m 
directing  the  thoughts  of  pupils  into  ways 
pleasant  and  profitable.  The  study  of 
language  commends  itself  at  once  as  es- 
pecially adapted  for  this  purpose.  Since 
thought  is  formless  without  words,  words 
must  be  an  important  consideration  in  the 
effort  to  awaken  thought,  and  actual  exo 
perience  shows  that  growing  thought 
power  keeps  even  pace  with  the  power  of 
expression. 

The  time-honored  excuse  of  the  lazy 
student,  "  I  know,  but  I  can't  tell,"  has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  formless 
ideas  are  no  longer  receivable  in  place  of 
definite  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  student  has  caught  a  passing  glimpse 
of  a  great  fact,  nor  is  the  duty  of  the 
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teacher  at  an  end  when  the  student  has 
learned  to  investigate  for  himself  the  rela- 
tion of  causes  and  effects  in  nature.  The 
power  of  clothing  ideas  in  words  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  training  of  every 
child,  and  as  a  foundation  for  successful 
effort  in  other  directions,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble. Using  right  words  in  right  places  is 
at  first  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  but  the 
use  of  the  reasoning  powers  can  be  gain- 
ed in  this  direction  sooner  than  in  any 
other.  A  three-year-old  boy,  who  could 
not  distinguish  the  sounds  of  /  and  «, 
recognized  without  difficulty  that  the 
verb  "want"  had  different  meanings  when 
applied  to  sugar  and  to  water,  and  he 
learned  in  the  same  connection  that  our 
needs  are  more  potent  in  moving  sym- 
pathy  than  are  our  desires. 

Many  words  suggest  their  own  mean- 
ings, and  the  intuition  of  childhood  is 
quickened  by  the  effort  to  gain  from  a 
given  word  its  hidden  idea.  This  power 
of  isolated  words  is  multiplied  many  times 
when  words  are  associated  in  sentences. 
The  ideas  are  broadened  by  the  percep- 
tion of  the  varied  meanings  which  chang- 
ing relations  give  to  the  same  word.  Tied 
down  no  longer  to  the  one  bare  notion 
which  came  with  the  word  originally,  the 
child  sees  this  thought  germ  grown  into 
many  branched  life  and  beauty.  His  in- 
tuition gains  still  broader  scope,  and  he 
gathers  the  character  of  a  word  from  the 
company  it  is  keeping,  thus  learning  a 
lesson  in  life.  The  primary  conception 
of  philosophical  relation  comes  when  he 
sees  that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is 
affected  by  the  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
and  that  "James  struck  John,'*  and 

John  struck  James  "  cannot  be  used  in- 
terchangeably. He  has  begun  the  ascent 
of  a  mount  of  revelation,  from  whose 
summit,  now,  blue  with  distance.  Imper- 
ative and  Potential,  Adverbial  Phrase 
and  Indirect  Objective,  shall  be  seen 
some  day  in  clearness,  without  confusion 
in  outline  or  interference  in  perspective. 
Other  relations  shall  grow  familiar  as  a 
result  of  such  study.  Every  verbal 
brotherhood  has  its  counterpart  outside 
of  language — ^the  ties  binding  words  are 
not  closer  than  those  existing  between 


the  objects  for  which  these  are  named, 
the  relations  of  language  and  the  relations 
of  nature. 

Active  life  offers  to  the  young  many 
temptations  to  stray  from  the  pursuit  of 
a  noble  idea.  A  clear  conception  of  true 
life,  made  a  power  in  controlling  desires 
and  directing  ambition,  is  a  mighty  safe- 
guard  against  evil  influences.  The  study 
of  language  affords  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity, greater  than  any  other  branch  of 
study  presents,  to  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
forming  in  the  young  mind.  This  power 
over  the  thoughts  of  others  is-  attended 
with  responsibilities  not  to  be  lightly  es- 
timated.  If  the  thought  fountain  can  be 
kept  pure,  if  the  beautiful,  the  good  and 
the  true  can  be  made  to  appear  altogether 
lovely,  if  the  young  heart  can  be  inspired 
with  high  motives  and  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm  by  the  contemplation  of  noble 
deeds  and  stainless  character,  then  is  the 
teacher's  labor  thrown  on  the  dide  of  good 
in  the  warfare  which  comes  for  the  pos- 
session of  each  human  soul. 

The  power  to  direct  the  language  of 
the  student  is  incalculably  beneficial  if 
rightly  used. 

If  a  censorship  upon  the  minds  of  men 
were  dossible,  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
world's  life  would  follow.  To  shut  out 
from  audible  expression  the  coarse,  th& 
harsh,  the  cruel,  the  revengeful,  would  be 
to  smother  the  disturbing  passions  and 
bury  them  in  oblivion. 

As  a  man  thinketli,  so  is  he,"  and  as  a 
man  gayeth,  so  he  thinketh.  Not  all  at 
once,  nor  wholly  it  may  be — but  in  time^ 
the  habit  of  soft  words  will  overcome 
angry  passions;  constant  repression  of 
irreverent  speech  will  strengthen  the  pow- 
er of  worship.  The  rule  proves  its  uni- 
versality by  working  the  other  way  also, 
with  fearful  accuracy.  With  what  care 
then,  knowing  the  power  of  evil,  should 
pure  and  reverent  language  be  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  young. 

The  judicious  study  of  foreign  Ian- 
guages  is  powerful  in  filling  the  mind 
with  subjects  of  ennobling  and  refining 
thought,  and  so,  indirectly,  influencing 
the  life.   It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
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many  who  might  thus  reach  a  high  in- 
tellectual plane,  are  barred  from  its  de- 
lights by  unfavorable  circumstances.  But 
under  the  influence  of  a  wisely  directed 
ambition  culture  is  not  impossible,  even 
in  the  face  of  poverty  and  disaster.  Study 
of  the  vernacular  will  aid  much  in  this 
-work,  but  this  study  must  be  guided  by 
one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  its  needs, 
and  who  has  himself  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  moral  beauty  from  close  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  the  immortals.  No 
school  work  can  be  held  unimportant 
since  this  element  of  culture  must  enter 
into  Its  whole  routine.  Definite  thought 
and  exact  expression  are  to  be  first  sought, 
l)ut  beauty  of  style  cannot  be  neglected. 
J!very  exercise  of  the  schooMay  should 
be  clothed  upon  with  a  living  body  by  the 
feeling  that  every  word  which  the  child 
speaks  or  hears  is  making  its  ineffaceable 
mark  upon  his  character.  Some  branches 
of  study,  in  which  language  is  the  avowed 
«nd  in  view,  offer  superior  opportunities 
for  such  cultivation.  Grammar,  the  weary 
work  of  past  days,  may  thus  be  made 
alive  and  lively.  The  child,  making  his 
own  examples,  or  seeking  them  in  his  daily 
associations,  catches  the  reason  why  in 
half  the  time  that  he  can  gain  it  from  the 
formal  sentences  of  the  book,  and  makes 
application  of  the  principle  with  far 
greater  accuracy.  Slates  and  pencils  in 
the  hands  of  twenty  wide-awake  children, 
with  a  teacher  who  can  at  least  keep  pace 
with  their  thoughts,  will  furnish  more 
iLnowledge  of  the  structure  and  use  of 
language  than  can  ever  be  gained  by  the 
^tudy  of  formal  rules. 

Beading  classes  offer  a  still  more  de- 
lightful  field  for  such  labor,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  quickened  intuition  of  the 
«hild,  and  the  eager  interest  of  the  teacher, 
direct  contact  with  superior  intelligence 
is  available.  Here  may  be  taught  the 
lesson  of  catching  the  spirit  of  another, 
And  putting  one's  self  in  another's  place. 
The  child  is  dull  beyond  ordinary  experi- 
«nce  who  cannot  thus  be  led  into  the  up- 
per regions  of  pure  air  and  clear  sun- 
shine, and  made  sensible  of  the  exaltation 
of  spirit.  Fine  shades  of  meaning  then 
l>ecome  observable  to  the  student,  the 


tender  and  pathetic  moves  his  sympathies, 
and  his  sense  of  humor  grows  keen  and 
delicate.  The  power  to  express  the 
thought  of  others  in  his  own  words  may 
be  trained  here ;  its  next  of  kin  is  the 
power  of  clothing  his  own  thoughts  in 
words.  This  work,  which  is  slow  in  exe- 
cution, has  its  proper  beginning  with  the 
beginning  of  school  life.  Too  manj 
theories  of  language  culture  imply  ad- 
vanced age  in  students,  and  then  force 
the  teacher  to  do  the  thinking  for  the 
class,  to  pour  into  open  and  empty  minds 
the  associations  and  suggestions  which 
earlier  training  should  have  prepared 
each  student  to  discover  for  himself.  Too 
often  does  this  exhausting  effort  equal,  to 
the  teacher,  the  torture  of  the  Danaides, 
compelled  for  ever  to  fill  sieves  with 
water. 

When  training  in  language  begins  with 
its  first  use,  and  -is  faithf\illy  pursued 
through  the  early  years  of  school  life, 
adapting  itself  to  the  growing  powers 
and  needs  of  its  subjects,  then  high  schod 
students,  no  longer  highly  polished  ma. 
chines,  valueless  for  any  purpose  except 
for  testing  the  motive  power  of  their  in- 
structors, will  be,  in  their  generous  cid- 
ture  and  broad  capacities,  living  witness- 
es  of  the  skill  and  power  of  theii  early 
training. 

Such,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
common  schools.  Not  to  fill  mental 
storehouses,  not  to  delight  pleasure  seek- 
ers, not  to  afford  asylums  to  the  indolent, 
was  our  common  school  system  conceived 
and  executed.  But  to  awaken  thought, 
excite  investigation,  stimulate  and  direct 
ambition;  in  fine,  to  put  the  masses  in 
possession  of  their  own  powers.  This  is 
the  gift  which  the  State,  relying  upon  our 
aid,  would  give  ft^ly  to  her  children. 
And  when  the  drill  of  school  life  is  over, 
when  our  work,  incomplete  as  it  must 
ever  be,  has  reached  its  "Finis,"  its  good 
results  will  be  only  beginning.  Students 
who  take  with  them  into  the  world  highly 
developed  and  carefully  trained  faculties 
of  memory  and  attention,  keen  and  deli- 
cate  perceptive  powers,  cannot  fail  to  be 
active  participants  in  the  busy  Ufa  around 
them.  They  go  out  with  instruments  well 
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tempered,  with  powers  well  trained ;  they 
bring  skilled  labor  to  a  ready  market. 
For  such  culture,  such  ability,  the  world 
has  ample  room. 

The  learned  professions,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  college 
graduates  enter  them,  still  demand  more 
cultivated  men.  The  educational  force 
of  the  country  is  lamentably  in  need  of 
such  culture — can  we  give  to  others  what 
we  have  never  gained  for  ourselves  ?  Can 
we  make  enthusiasm  which  we  have 
never  felt ;  move  sympathy  when  our  own 
sensibilities  are  blunted  by  misuse ;  touch 
the  chord  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  oth- 
ers  when  we  are  utter  strangers  to  its 
vibrations  in  our  own  hearts  ?  More  than 
all,  is  this  culture  needed  by  those  who 
have  never  felt  the  want  of  it;  whose 
lives,  bound  to  an  increasing  succession 
of  toilsome  days,  lack  the  inspiration  of 
the  noble  purpose  which  consecrates  the 
most  menial  labor.  Every  student  who 
takes  this  blessing  into  a  humble  home, 
makes  a  new  center  of  civilization  with 
a  fire  kindled  at  his  own  hearthstone. 

They  are  great  and  noble  indeed,  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  leading  on 
to  glory  and  renown,  but  higher,  truer 
benefactors  are  they  who  carry  blessing, 
beauty  and  peace  to  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  a  people. 

LESft  ORAMHAB  AND  HOBE  LANQUAGB. 

BY  S.  B.  WINCHELL,  MILWAUKEE. 

Which  is  it,  grammar  or  language  that 
we  want  to  have  taught  in  our  schools  ? 
Which  are  we  teaching?  We  want  our 
pupils  to  know  how  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly.''  But  is 
that  grammar  which  teaches  the  art  of 
correct  speaking  and  writing?  Not  as 
we  are  teaching  it.  Parsing  doesn't  teach 
us  to  use  words  correctly.  It  makes  us 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  syntax,  per- 
haps.  But  what  do  we  learn  the  rules  of 
syntax  for?  Isn't  it  very  often  that  we 
may  be  able  to  repeat  them  in  parsing? 
And  what  is  parsing  ?  Nothing,  in  Eng- 
lish. The  English  language  doesn't  give 
us  a  chance  to  parse.  We  try  it  some- 
times  so  as  to  see  and  remember  how  the 


rules  of  grammar  apply  to  the  English 
sentence,  but  what  boy  would  ever  think 
of  making  such  rules,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  any  rules,  from  his  study  of  the  Eng. 
lish  language?  He  may  be  able  to  parse 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  eveiy 
word  in  Pollock's  "  Course  of  Time,"  and 
yet  know  nothing  about  English  and  not 
be  able  "  to  speak  and  write  correctly," 
as  the  experience  and  observation  of  all 
teachers  will  testify.  The  study  of  the 
grammar  doesn't  help  the  boy  at  all  in 
the  use  of  his  vernacular.  After  he  has 
learned  how  to  speak,  write,  read  and  un- 
derstand "good  English,"  then  it  may  be 
time  to  commence  the  study  of  grammar, 
though  it  will  be  aifflcult  then  to  find  it, 
if  he  confines  his  search  to  the  English 
language.  He  would  better  let  it  alone 
and  go  on  studying  language.  After  a 
time  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  write  in 
his  native  tongue.  Of  what  value  are  de- 
finitions, parsing  formulas,  and  analytical 
diagrams  to  one  who  is  desirous  of  learn^ 
ing  how  to  comprehend  the  great  authors 
whose  works  are  before  him.  Who  ever 
learned  to  write  or  speak,  even  "  correct- 
ly," by  studying  grammar?  Did  Shaks- 
peare?  Did  Dickens?  Did  Everett?  Did 
Emerson  ?  Did  not  these  men  owe  their 
superiority  far  more  to  their  own  rcfiec- 
tions  than  to  the  precepts  of  grammarians  ? 
Why  not  teach  the  boys  and  girls  how  to 
write — how  to  construct,  arrange  and  re- 
arrange sentences  ?  Grammar  belongs  to 
the  High  School  and  College,  not  to  the 
intermediate  school.  Language  Les- 
sons" should  be  substituted  for  Common 
School  Grammar,"  and  English  Com- 
position" for  "Parsing;"  then  let  gram- 
mar, rhetoric  and  logic  follow  as  their 
natural  complement. 

Which  is  violated  here,  grammar  or 
language  ? 

"  Dr.  D.  then  introduced  the  Utd^/  of  a 
missionary." — Dr.  Curry, 

"  Sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to 
his  ear."— a.  W,  Curtis. 

"  If  we  may  credit  the  picture  drawn  of 
him  (Piso)  and  his  colleague  Gabinius  by 
Cicero,  two  such  infamous  men  never  dis- 
graced the  oflice  of  consul." — Fori*yth, 

And  this: — "We  never  expect  to  be  a 
saint  oyxr^eXV —MUvmtkee  iknlind. 
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These  expressions  and  scores  of  others 
like  them  are  found  scattered  over  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers,  and  even  our 
books,  so  recklessly  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  page  to  find  them, 
and  yet  their  authors  may  know  very  well 
all  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Let  us  teach  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
English  language,  the  meaning  and  force 
of  words.  Let  us  stop  trying  to  decline, 
and  conjugate,  and  parse,  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  when  we  have  learned 
how  to  do  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  words'  and  put  them  together  accord- 
ing to  rule  and  construct  a  forcible  or  a 
beautiful  English  sentence.  Let  us  give 
some  attention  to  what  the  language  really 
is,  and  then  study  its  philosophy  and  de- 
duce our  rules  if  we  can ;  for  the  language 
is  first  and  grammar  second.  Language 
doesn't  obey  the  rules  of  grammar,  but 
grammar  must  conform  to  the  caprice  of 
language.  Example  must  precede  pre- 
cept. Practice  must  lay  the  foundation 
of  theory,  for  facts  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  rules  and  theories  all  formed. 

If  the  study  of  grammar  as  pursued  in 
most  of  our  schools  is  the  natural  way  to 
learn  the  correct  use  of  language,  then 
why  not  commence  earlier  with  the  child, 
and  put  the  grammar  book  into  his  hand 
in  infancy  ?  Synthesis  follows  analysis. 
Science  was  born  before  art. 

DTSTBUCriON  IX  AMEBICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  PROP.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

(Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Jaly 
17,  by  Prof.  Kerr.) 

To  propose  a  method  of  teaching  Amer- 
ican history  is  about  the  same  thing  as  to 
give  a  sketch  of  that  history:  for  the 
thing  to  be  determined  is  just  what  facts 
to  teach  and  in  what  order  to  teach  them 
— selection  and  arrangement, — and  this 
selection  and  arrangement  of  facts  will 
amount  in  general  to  an  epitome  of  the 
subject.  The  amount  of  detail  to  be 
learned  must  vary  with  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  spent;  but  there  is  this  general 
difference  between  the  history  of  one's 
own  country  and  that  of  any  other  coun. 
try,  that  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  detail 
in  American  history  so  trivial  as  to  be 


utterly  valueless  to  the  American  boy, 
while  much  of  the  detail  of  foreign  his- 
tory  is  worse  than  useless  to  him.  But 
whatever  the  degree  of  minuteness  with 
which  the  study  is  pursued,  the  method 
will  in  either  case  be  the  same.  The 
foundation  to  be  laid  must  necessarily  be 
a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  certain 
leading  facts  and  events. 

The  analysis  to  be  now  presented  con- 
tains nothing  new,  but  may  be  of  service 
in  assisting  teachers  to  lay  out  their  work. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  distinct  is 
the  great  division  of  American  history 
into  three  periods—the  Colonial,  the  Rev- 
olutionary, and  the  Republican.  Some- 
times a  fourth  period,  that  of  Discoveries, 
is  prefixed,  and  of  course  the  discoveries 
should  not  be  neglected.  Still  they  be- 
long rather  to  European  history  than 
American,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  America  at  this  time,  except  as 
a  geographical  division,  and  that  these 
enterprises  were  purely  the  outgrowth  of 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nations 
which  entered  into  them.  An  acquaint 
ance  with  the  discoveries  is  indispensable 
as  an  introduction  to  American  history, 
just  as  an  acquaintance  witli  contempo- 
rary European  events  is  indispensable  as 
throwing  light  upon  every  stage  of  the 
nation*s  career;  but  American  history 
properly  speaking  begins  when  a  perma- 
nent local  community  was  established, 
and,  as  when  we  say  America,  we  com- 
monly mean  the  United  States,  American 
history,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word,  begins  with  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  From  that  event  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  continuous  histor- 
ical stream. 

The  three  periods  here  described  will 
naturally  be  subdivided,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  make  the  subdivisions  too  minute;  and 
what  is  important  to  observe,  is  that  each 
period  demands  a  quite  different  treat- 
ment. 

I.— THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Here  we  have  a  two-fold  division.  In 
the  first  place,  colonization  ended  with 
the  English  Revolution  (1688),  the  seltie- 
ment  of  Georgia,  which  came  late,  being 
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an  exceptional  and  isolated  event  There 
are  therefore  two  lesser  periods,  separated 
by  this  date,  which  we  may  call  that  of 
Colonization  and  of  Colonial  Life ;  these 
again  are  very  distinct  in  their  mode  of 
treatment. 

The  history  of  Colonization  should  be 
treated  by  groups.  The  colonies  falling 
naturally  into  four  quite  independent 
groups.  1.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose 
history  is  necessarily  bound  together,  and 
whose  character  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent— representing,  as  both  of  them  did, 
the  Cavalier  and  High  Church  (or  Cath- 
olic) element  of  the  English  people.  2. 
The  Dutch  group— New  York  to  Dela- 
ware. 3.  The  New  England,  or  Puritan, 
group.  4.  The  Carolinas.  Each  of 
these  groups  has  a  character  and  history 
of  its  own,  and  can  be  treated  with  hardly 
any  reference  to  the  other  groups ;  and  it 
is  only  by  fixing  this  classification  firmly 
in  the  mind,  that  the  student  can  tlior- 
oughly  comprehend  the  party  divisions 
and  combinations  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch.  I  think  it  is  best  to  follow  out 
*  flrst  the  history  of  each  group  by  itself, 
and  then  to  review  them  in  combination, 
so  as  to  present  the  synchronisms  clearly 
to  view.  For  this  the  blackboard  will  be 
very  serviceable. 

For  the  second  sub-period  (1688-1763) 
the  chronological  order  may  be  followed ; 
the  key  here  is  to  be  found  in  contempo- 
rary European  history,  and  the  student 
will  grope  blindly  among  the  successive 
French  and  Indian  wars,  unless  he  is 
taught  how  they  were  mere  outgrowths 
of  the  mighty  contests  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Another  important  aspect  of 
this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies.  The  three  forms 
■of  colonial  government  which  existed, 
and  their  effect  upon  subsequent  develop- 
ment, are  a  subject  of  the  first  importance. 
And  great  significance  resides  in  the  fact, 
already  alluded  to,  that  after  1688  we  may 
neglect  the  classification  into  groups,  and 
treat  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  The  tend- 
ency  towards  Union  was  manifesting 
itself,  however  unconsciously. 

II.— THB  REVOLUTIONABY  PEBIOD. 

This  period,  from  1763,  the  date  of  the 
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Stamp  Act,  to  1789,  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  falls  naturally  into  three  di. 
visions — the  War  of  Ivevolution  itself,  the 
acts  of  aggression  which  led  to  it,  and 
the  uneasy  years  of  transition  under  the 
government  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
first  and  third  of  these  require  none  but 
the  simplest  treatment ;  the  war  itself,  like 
all  wars,  should,  so  far  as  its  military  ope- 
rations are  concerned,  be  treated  by  cam- 
paigns, or  series  of  strategic  operations, 
rather  than  purely  chronologically,  by 
years.  Of  these  series  of  operations  there 
are  four,  about  which  all  the  military 
events  of  the  war  may  be  grouped.  1. 
Washington's  campaigns  in  the  north, 
from  first  taking  command  at  Cambridge 
to  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 1778. 
To  these  operations  the  previous  occur, 
rences  in  Massachusetts, — Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill, — form  a  preliminary.  The 
Battle  of  Monmouth  marks  the  turning 
point  in  the  military  history  of  the  war. 
2.  Burgoyne's  invasion,  in  1777;  this 
campaign  was  contemporary  with  those 
just  described..  3.  The  campaigns  of 
Gates  and  Greene  in  the  Carolinas,  in 
1780-1.  4.  Closing  campaign  against 
Cornwallis  in  Virginia  in  1781.  Arnold's 
treason,  the  career  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  capture  of  Stony  Point  and  other  iso- 
lated events  should  be  brought  in  inde- 
pendently of  these  four  chief  series  of 
operations. 

Probably  the  military  history  of  the 
war  should  be  taken  up  first;  but  after- 
wards, in  a  degree  of  minuteness  depend- 
ing  upon  the  age  and  maturity  of  the 
class,  should  come  the  diplomatic,  finan- 
cial and  constitutional  history  of  the  war, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend either  the  perils  and  difficulties  of 
tlie  cause  or  its  ultimate  triumph. 

III.— THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

Here  the  strictly  chronological  method 
should  be  observed;  the  starting  point 
being  the  several  presidential  administra- 
tions. Every  pupil  should  know  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Presidents,  with  their  term 
of  office,  and  if  possible  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents likewise  and  perhaps  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  But  when  this  chronological 
outline  of  administrations,  with  the  chief 
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events  of  each  administration,  have  been 
'well  learned,  it  will  be  desirable  to  review 
by  topics.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
shown  that  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  closed  one  great  period  of 
our  national  life,  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  second  period ;  and  that  each  of 
these  periods  is  not  far  from  the  length 
of  a  human  generation — 88  years.  Then 
the  several  questions  or  topics  of  interest 
may  be  taken  up  and  considered  irrespect- 
ive of  administration  lines — the  War  of 
1812,  whose  causes  reach  back  to  Wash- 
ington's administration;  the  Bank  ques- 
tion; the  Tariff  question;  the  series  of 
events  centering  about  the  Mexican  War ; 
the  Slavery  controversy ;  the  State  Rights 
controversy— all  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  class,  and  the  time  allotted  to  the 
study. 

At  every  stage  in  each  of  these  periods, 
there  are  two  aspects  which  should  be 
presented  and  made  as  familiar  as  possi- 
ble.  The  first  is  that  of  the  personalities. 
The  best  teacher  that  history  has  for  us 
is  the  character  and  career  of  great  men ; 
and  it  should  be  the  effort  of  the  teacher 
to  associate  the  events  as  fully  and  vivid- 
ly as  possible  with  the  names  of  the  men 
who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing them  to  pass.  The  Americans  ought 
to  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe, 
not  merely  to  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Franklin  and  Lincoln,  but  to  the  host  of 
inferior  names,  scattered  along  the  annals 
of  the  past ;  and  not  merely  this,  we  ought 
to  learn  so  to  temper  our  admiration  with 
judgment,  as  to  appreciate  the  errors 
made,  and  the  fatal  influence  which  even 
well-meaning  men  have  sometimes  ex- 
erted. 

Secondly,  the  points  of  Geography 
should  be  made  distinct  And  not  merely 
in  tracing  campaigns  upon  the  map,  and 
marking  the  scene  of  important  events, 
but  in  getting  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  map  was  at  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  our  own  State  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  our  neigh- 
bor  State  of  Iowa  a  foreign  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is,  perhaps, 
still  harder  to  realize  that  New  York  was 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  small  states,  and 


that  New  York  city  ranked  after  Boston 
and  Philadelphia;  and  that  Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was  thought  to  have  the  best  pros- 
pect for  future  greatness.  But  in  such 
facts  as  these  much  of  the  vividness  and 
reality  of  our  conception  of  past  events 
resides ;  and  the  teacher  can  do  his  pupil 
no  greater  service  than  by  helping  him 
to  a  Just  appreciation  of  tlie  men  who 
have  had  a  share  in  the  progress  of  ha* 
manity,  and  the  social  relations  of  diffeT- 
ent  epochs. 

Gauy  OB  tke  Teacher's  Htaos  uid  MoUtm  t» 
SelMmproremeBt* 

BT  OEOROB  HABFBR. 

(Read  before  the  Bnflfklo  County  Teachers^  Normal 
Institute,  held  at  Alma,  Aug.  24,  1874.) 

It  is  natural  for  all  men  to  seek  improve- 
ment in  whatever  direction  they  may  be 
employed— whether  their  work  belongs 
to  the  labor  of  the  head  or  of  the  hand. 
They  ever  aim  to  discover  superior  meth- 
ods of  doing  their  work,  and,  impelled 
by  this  never-ceasing  motive,  the  human 
race  is  ever  reaching  forth  to  something 
more  excellent,  as  the  centuries  roll  on. 
This  all  but  universal  desire  for  progress 
and  the  ability  to  carry  it  out  practically 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  distinguish- 
es man  from  all  the  animals  beneath  him. 
The  industrious  beaver  constructs  his 
dam  on  the  very  same  principles  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  form,  as  did  his  ftir- 
bearing  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago; 
and  the  bee  and  the  ant,  exemplars  of  per- 
severance, never  seem  inclined  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  "new  departure*'  from  the 
time-honored  methods  of  working  known 
to  their  respective  families  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth  we  find  great  and 
striking  differences  in  this  respect;  some, 
like  our  own  country  and  race,  constant- 
ly advancing  with  gigantic  strides  to  an 
ever-growing  dominion  over  nature, whilst 
others,  like  the  Turks,  Persians  and  Arabs,, 
and  other  oriental  natiens,  seem  to  be  at  a 
stand-still ;  which  stationary  position  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  the  accounts  of  travelers^ 
written  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  ex- 
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ftctly  describe  tbeir  condition  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  star  of  empire'has  traveled 
westward  and  left  them  behind,  qnietly 
smoking  their  long  pipes  and  sipping 
their  coffee  in  undisturbed  serenity — a 
Inxnrions  tranquillity  unbroken  by  the 
ear-piercing  whistle  of  the  panting  loco- 
motive,  or  the  puffing  of  the  heavy-loaded 
steamship.  Still,  notwithstanding  these 
and  such  like  drawbacks,  the  general 
truth  is,  that  the  mental  world  meves  as 
well  as  the  physical,  although  more  it  is 
to  be  hoped  in  the  form  of  a  straight  line 
than  in  that  of  a  circle. 

Amongst  us,  more  especially  of  late 
years,  in  no  department  of  our  social  life 
has  greater  progress  been  made  than  in 
that  of  education.  And  were  the  ghosts 
of  departed  schoolmasters  of  the  olden 
time  to  be  permitted,  like  the  privileged 
spirit  of  Katie  King,  to  revisit  once  more 
the  "glimpses  of  the  moon,"  how  the 
wisest  of  them  would  open  their  aston- 
ished  eyes  with  admiration  as  they  sur- 
Tsyed  the  modern  palatial  school-house 
with  its  symmetrical  and  elegant  furniture 
and  fittings,  its  supplies  of  crayons,  era- 
sers,  pointing-rods,  inkerells  and  hatpegs, 
its  admirable  ventilation,  neat  and  com- 
fortable  desks  and  seats,  its  maps,  charts, 
globes  and  scientific  apparatus!  How 
different  all  this  Arom  what  so  many  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  to— the  old 
fashioned  district  school  in  which  the 
fathers  of  the  present  generation  were 
educated ;  with  no  wall-maps  or  globes ; 
a  dingy  bUckboard,  perhaps,  three  feet 
by  two,  warped  and  wrinkled  and  gray 
with  age;  slabs  for  seats;  a  water  pail 
without  a  handle,  and  a  dipper  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  nearly  as  large  as  the 
one  at  the  top,  and  the  balance  of  an  old 
broom  that  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
head       one-third  of  its  length! 

It  is  desirable  that  the  young  teacher  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  present  day 
should  seek  to  realize  where  he  stands  in 
the  history  of  the  great  onward  move- 
ment  called  popular  education.  If  he 
will  inquire  into  the  subject,  he  may  find 
that  it  is  not  much  more  than  half  a  cen. 
tary  since  there  was,  either  in  this  conn- 
try  or  elsewhere,  anything  deserving  of 


the  name.  But  during  the  last  genera* 
tion  or  two,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  civilized  communities  in  this 
direction.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  it  has 
become  the  dominant  passion  of  the 
world,  to  give  instruction  to  all.  Kings 
and  queens  and  presidents  and  emperors 
have  at  last  discovered  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  have  honored  the  system  of 
common  schools  with  their  august  patron* 
age.  From  being  a  moderately  educated 
and  poorly  paid  class,  teachers  have  thus 
become,  many  of  them,  as  highly  cuUur* 
ed  as  the  members  of  other  learned  pro- 
fessions,  and  their  services  in  large  cities 
are  now  tolerably  well  remunerated* 
There  are  inducements  now  which  never 
existed  before  to  stimulate  all  teachers  to 
strive  to  obtain  a  more  enlarged  culture. 
They  cannot,  indeed,  lag  behind  if  they 
would;  for  every  year  more  studies  are 
being  introduced  into  schools.  As' being 
practical  those  branches  which  can  best 
help  the  future  citizen  to  success  in  the 
race  of  life  are  of  course  most  sought 
after,  but  as  we  continue  to  advance  in 
our  never-ending  career  of  progress,  the 
ornamental  parts  of  a  good  education,, 
music,  drawing,  and  so  forth,  will  in 
course  of  time  be  introduced  into  all  free 
schools  in  the  land. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

In  many  high  schools,  the  elements  of 
Greek  and  Latin  are  now  taught,  although 
some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  rather 

too  much  of  a  good  thing'*  to  be  taught 
at  the  public  expense.  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  val- 
ue to  the  common  school  teacher  of  even 
the  elements  of  these  tongues.  Some  one 
has  said  that  a  person  with  only  one 
language  is  like  a  bird  with  but  one  wing  ; 
and  English  etymology  can  never  be  un- 
derstood or  taught  very  thorougly  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
These  noble  languages  belonged  to  highly 
cultivated  nations,  and  the  study  of  them 
affords  excellent  training  to  the  analytic 
powers  of  the  mind.  Every  teacher  who 
enjoys  the  necessary  leisure  and  has  a 
taste  for  such  studies  could  not  do  better 
than  learn  the  elements  at  least  of  these 
classic  tongues.  In  their  study  he  will 
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undoubtedly  find  a  great  means  of  self- 
improvement  in  rhetoric  as  well  as  in 
logic.  It  is  true  that  whatever  knowledge 
was  of  most  value  has  long  since  been 
extracted  Arom  the  classics,  or  transfused 
into  other  tongues ;  but  in  point  of  style, 
or  masterly  composition,  in  point  of 
mingled  strength,  grace  and  beauty,  they 
stand  unrivalled  as  models.  Indeed,  so 
high  do  they  stand  in  these  respects  that 
the  learned  men  of  other  countries  since 
the  "  revival  of  learning,'*  have  done  lit- 
tle else  but  vie  with  each  other  in  writing 
notes  and  commentaries  upon  them,  and 
making  grammars  and  extracts  to  facili- 
tate their  study.  This  was  comparatively 
a  humble  task,  but  one  which  it  required 
no  mean  scholarship  and  ability  to  per- 
form aright.  The  classic  authors  that 
remain  to  us  are  not  over  a  few  score 
volumes,  but  the  editioiu  of  them  are 
"  innumerable,  without  number,  number- 
less,'* so  that  if  you  want  to  read  such  a 
book  as  Horace  or  Virgil,  you  may  (if 
you  are  near  some  large  classical  library) 
have  a  different  edition  for  every  day  in 
the  year !  Some  translations  give  a  tol- 
erably good  idea  of  the  ancient  writers, 
but  even  the  best  fail  to  impress  you  with 
the  flill  merits  of  the  originals,  which 
consist  in  a  certain  rare  felicity  of  style 
and  mastery  of  language  which  it  is  im- 
possible fully  to  describe.  They  seem  to 
have  spoken  only  when  they  had  some- 
tiling  to  say,  and  to  have  studied  how 
they  might  express  themselves  in  the 
clearest,  tersest  and  most  beautiful  forms 
of  speech.  Noble  and  lofty  ideas  were 
always  by  them  clothed  in  the  most  fitting 
dress,  like  a  rare  gem  in  appropriate  set- 
ting. How  different  their  compositions 
ft-om  the  frothy  flow  of  ill-selected  and 
ill-arranged  ideas  of  so  many  modern 
writers  in  this  book-making,  newspaper- 
ing  age  of  ours,  compositions  which  are 
apt  to  remind  one  of  a  five-year-old  boy 
running  about  in  the  cast  off  clothes  of 
his  grandfather! 

NORICAL  INSTITUTES. 

Young  teachers  of  the  present  day  can 
scarcely  realize  the  advantages  which 
they  possess  over  their  predecessors.  Like 
most  of  the  other  States,  Wisconsin  has 


opened  wide  the  doors  of  well  Aimished 
and  well  appointed  normal  schools,  invit- 
ing all  who  are  capable  to  enter  free  of 
cost.  It  is  sometimes  said,  why  thus  ed- 
ucate  teachers  at  the  public  expenae, 
while  the  members  of  other  professions, 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  engineers,  aad 
such  like  must  educate  themselves.  The 
answer  is — in  two  words — it  paps/  By 
regarding  the  matter  as  a  purely  business 
transaction,  the  country  is  found  to  be 
largely  the  gainer. 

Acute,  far-seeing  statesmen,  find,  flrom 
the  experience  of  this  and  other  nations, 
that  for  every  single  dollar  expended  in 
this  way,  many  times  the  amount  is  saved 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  for  Jails,  poor, 
houses  and  other  reformatories.  Children 
growing  up  in  ignorance  are  cast,  like 
wild  beasts,  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon 
society^  and  when  they  grow  up  they 
cause  such  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
community  that  the  money  expended  in 
taking  care  of  one  rogue  would  educate 
a  scare  or  two  of  intelligent  law-abiding 
citizens.  Thus,  normal  schools,  and  every 
free  school  in  the  land  can  well  justify 
their  existence  and  honestly  claim  the 
respect  and  support  that  is  due  to  them, 
in  virtue  of  their  indispmsMe  tUiUi^f  to 
the  eammontoeaUhy  of  which  in  fact  they 
are  the  best  ornaments  in  peace  and  the 
strongest  protection  in  war. 

But  not  only  does  the  State  liberally  en- 
dow such  training  schools  for  teachers, 
but  in  her  wisdom  and  forethought  she 
has  devised  yet  another  means  of  reach- 
ing every  teacher  in  the  land  who  has  the 
least  ambition  to  profit  by  the  privileges 
held  out  to  him.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  system  of  Normal  Institutes.  If,'* 
says  the  State  to  every  teacher,  "  you  can- 
not, from  any  cause,  attend  any  of  our 
normal  schools,  I  will  do  the  next  best 
thing  for  you.  I  will  send  the  normal 
school  to  you^  in  the  shape  of  the  best  edu- 
cators  that  can  be  found,  as  conductors  oi 
institutes — men  of  approved  scholarship, 
skill,  talent  and  experience ;  and  since  I 
thus  bring  the  training  school,  as  it  were, 
to  your  very  doors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
you  will  come  up  and  benefit  by  the  ad- 
vantages put  within  your  easy  reach.*' 
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.Here  then  is  another  great  means  of 
self-improvement,  and  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  carelessly  neglected.  A  most 
valuable  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of 
becoming  acquainted  and  with  the  best 
plans  and  methods  of  teaching.  For  the 
district  in  which  our  county  is  situated, 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  ei\]oy  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  institute  conductors  in  this 
western  country.  He  does  not,  however, 
I  venture  to  say,  come  amongst  us  at  this 
time  to  introduce  some  Yankee  invention 
lately  discovered  of  making  flrst^lass 
teachers  out  of  raw  recruits,  after  a  short 
course  of  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks ! 
If  he  did  so,  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect 
him  of  drawing  too  long  a  bow,  and  the 
inevitable  results  would  soon  disprove  his 
assertions.  But  he  comes  with  no  such 
delusive  tidings.  You  cannot  be  made 
teachers,  as  grangers  and  free  masons  are 
made,  after  an  imposing  ceremony,  a  few 
grips,  signs  and  a  password.  No ;  we  can 
never  expect  to  become  scholars  or  teach- 
ers worthy  of  the  name  upon  such  easy 
terms.  The  laws  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al constitution  forbid  it;  for  as  it  is  only 
by  continued  application  and  hard  perse- 
vering study  that  we  can  attain  eminent 
scholarship,  so  it  is  only  by  considerable 
experience  and  the  practice  of  right 
methods  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  become 
really  good  teachers. 

But  still,  the  Professor  may  do  much 
for  us,  even  during  a  very  short  course  of 
instruction.  He  may  put  us  upon  the 
right  traek^  both  in  studying  and  learning 
the  *art  of  teaching.  Much  depends  upon 
being  on  the  right  track  in  pursuing  any 
object,  for  however  diligent  you  are,  you 
can  never  make  much  progress  if  you  are 
off  the  track.  With  a  thoughtful  and  re- 
flecting mind,  a  few  hints  often  go  a  great 
way.  You  may  be  a  good  reader,  but  you 
may  not  be  a  good  teacher  of  reading  for 
want  of  due  attention  in  explaining  the 
necessary  minutiae  (which  require  to  be 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
your  pupils)  of  pauses,  pronunciation  and 
emphasis.  You  may  likewise  overlook 
the  importance  of  an  explanation  of  un- 
common words,  phrases  and  sentences. 
»-Vol.  IV,  No.  10. 


Again,  you  may  yourself  be  a  good  arith- 
metician without  being  able  to  make  your 
scholars  so,  for  want  of  your  drawing 
their  attention  again  and  again  to  the 
whys  and  whertforM  of  the  rules.  You 
may  write  a  very  good  hand  yourself,  but 
still  for  want  of  following  some  definite 
system  of  penmanship,  you  may  fail  in 
making  good  writers.  Upon  all  these 
and  many  other  points  worthy  of  the  at^ 
tention  of  teachers,  the  Professor  will 
throw  out  hints  and  offer  suggestions  well 
worthy  to  be  noted  down  at  the  time,  re- 
flected upon  at  leisure  and  carried  into 
practice  in  the  school-room. 

VISITINe  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Our  worthy  county  superintendent  re* 
commends  teachers  to  visit  each  others 
schools  as  often  as  they  may  find  an  op- 
portunity; and  this  is  undoubtedly  an- 
other valuable  means  of  self- improvement. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  sometimes 
by  expending  a  few  hours  in  a  well-taught, 
orderly  school.  You  can  learn  more  in 
this  way  in  an  hour  or  two  than  by  read- 
ing about  the  art  of  teaching  for  a  week. 
But  you  must  never  visit  another  teacher*s 
school  with  a  hypercritical,  carping  or 
censorious  spirit,  or  you  will  be  sure  to 
learn  but  little.  Ever  strive  to  maintain 
a  teachable  character  and  cherish  a  re- 
ceptive spirit  as  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sion; and  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  the 
notion  that  your  stock  of  knowledge  in 
"  theory  and  practice,"  is  complete,  and 
that  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 
You  may  learn  something  from  every 
school,  however  poorly  kept,  and  from 
every  teacher  however  humble  and  inex- 
perienced. All  do  not  possess  the  same 
kind  or  degree  of  talents,  and  some  one 
may  possess  a  special  talent  in  some 
branches  in  which  you  are  deficient. 
Some  who  are  barely  average  in  other 
branches  are  excellent  both  as  penmen 
and  teachers  of  the  art  Others  again  are 
first-rate  arithmeticians  and  have  the  skill 
to  make  their  scholars  good  calculators; 
while  they  may  not  be  remarkable  for 
anything  besides.  A  third  class  may 
make  elocution  a  special  study,  and  their 
pupils  may  thus  become  good  readers. 
And  this  variety  of  gifts  or  excellencies 
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is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to 
the  cause ;  for  our  teachers  in  the  rural 
districts  are  constantly  moving  round 
&om  term  to  term ;  and  thus  their  varied 
talents  and  accomplishments  become  the 
common  property  of  the  town  or  towns 
in  which  they  may  happen  to  exercise 
their  functions. 

.  By  such  an  interchange  of  schbol  visi- 
tations among  teachers,  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  school-keeping,  there  would  grow  up 
a  friendly  rivalry  among  them  which 
would  have  an  excellent  effect  both  upon 
teachers  and  schools ;  and  perhaps  some 
means  might  be  devised  for  allowing 
teachers  so  many  days,  each  term,  for 
such  a  purpose. 

SCHOOL  JOUBNALS. 

Another  means  of  self-improvement  is 
the  study  of  the  educational  literature  of 
the  day.  There  are  now  plenty  of  guides 
and  helps  to  young  teachers  in  all  branches 
of  the  art,  and  they  have  but  to  select 
Judiciously *what  may  best  suit  their  in- 
dividual case. 

Teachers  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  history  of  education,  and  of  the  va. 
rious  systems  which  have  prevailed  and 
which  now  exist  in  the  world.  The  his- 
tory of  education,  like  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  social  science,  may  be  resolved 
into  the  history  of  the  great  men  who 
have  given  it  their  life-long  study  and  at- 
tention. Some  of  these  men  take  high 
rank  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind; and  the  names  of  such  will  yet 
sphere  higher  in  the  firmament  of  renown 
than  those  of  Alexander,  C»sar  or  Na- 
poleon. But  unfortunately,  we  have  been 
so  educated  that  it  is  extremely  hard  for 
us  to  believe  such  doctrine.  It  goes  sadly 
against  the  grain.  Our  prejudices  are  all 
in  favor  of  great  men  of  quite  a  difierent 
kind — great  warriors,  successful  generals, 
railroad  kings ;  and  so,  to  cure  us  of  this 
chronic  malady  of  wrong-thinking,  out- 
raged heaven  that  receives  so  little  of  our 
homage,  from  time  to  time  sends  us  a 
KiTtg  8tork,yfho  after  swallowing  many  of 
us  up,  sends  the  rest  quaking  to  hunt  their 
holes  out  of  sight. 

Every  progressive  teacher  should  take 


at  least  one  educational  Journal;  aad 
that  of  our  own  State,  both  as  to  matter 
and  form  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
school  oflicer  throughout  the  State.  To 
the  teacher  who  peruses  its  pages  for  the 
valuable  practical  hints  to  be  found  there- 
in, it  is  worth  many  times  its  price.  The 
WiscoNsni  Journal  op  Education,  in 
common  with  all  or  at  least  most  of  its 
kind,  owes  its  continued  existence  and 
prosperity,  not  to  its  profits  as  a  money 
speculation,  but  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  its  conductors  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
which  it  so  well  represents — ^gentlemen 
who  have  been  life-long  educators,  and 
whose  chief  delight  is  to  see  the  march 
of  improvement  going  on  with  ever  fresh- 
ening impulse. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  in  this  con. 
nection  that  people  in  general  do  not  care 
half  so  much  for  useful  knowledge  or 
sound  inststruction  as  they  do  for  what 
will  amuse  or  entertain  them.  The  world 
will.pay  millions  upon  millions  to  hear  a 
favorite  actor,  or  singer,  or  even  to  admire 
the  witching  movements  of  a  graceful 
dancer,  before  it  will  bestow  hundreds 
upon  such  periodicals  which  are  thus 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  clas 
that  teach.  Hence,  every  teacher  deserr- 
ing  of  the  name  ought  to  feel  in  dutf 
bound  to  support  the  school  journal  of 
his  State.  From  the  young  lady  in  her 
teens  teaching  a  humble  country  school 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood  to  the  learned 
college  president,  all  have  interests  in 
common,  all  form  parts  of  a  great  whole; 
and  without  some  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  teachers  of  all  ranks  beget- 
ting something  like  an  esprit  de  corps^  there 
can  never  be  much  real  progress  in  any 
direction.  If  every  one  should  become 
lukewarm  and  apathetic,  thinking  only 
of  themselves  and  their  own  private  in- 
terests, it  is  evident  that  stagnation  and 
death  would  soon  overtake  the  whole 
public  school  system.  While  therefore 
our  thanks  are  justly  due  to  those  who, 
from  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  make 
sacrifices  of  valuable  time  to  give  us  a 
good  school  paper  worthy  of  the  State, 
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we  should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  see  that 
their  hands  are  strengthened  and  their 
hearts  encouraged  by  the  spontaneous 
and  liberal  support  which  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  State 
whose  interests  are  indirectly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  vitally,  bound  up  in  the  continued 
prosperity  of  their  educational  journal. 

OBNBBAL  LTTBRATUBE. 

An  acquaintance  with  general  literature 
forms  another  important  means  by  which 
the  youthful  teacher  may  add  much  to 
his  mental  ftirniture  and  equipment  A 
taste  for  reading  will  furnish  him  with  a 
wider  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases 
and  give  greater  variety  of  ideas ;  and  in 
this  way  he  will  be  better  able  to  illus- 
trate difficult  or  obscure  passages  that 
may  occur  in  the  lessons. 

The  leading  English  classics,  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Addison,  are  within 
the  reach  even  of  the  country  teacher. 
On  the  part  of  young  teachers  who  have 
little  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  the  se- 
lection of  books,  there  is  often  much 
precious  time  lost  in  reading  trashy  nov- 
els, romances  and  worthless  periodicals 
— time  that  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  wholesome  litera- 
ture that  would  strengthen  the  judgment, 
quicken  the  fancy,  and  elevate  and  refine 
the  taste.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher 
reads  and  studies  what  is  required  by  law 
to  entitle  him  or  her  to  a  certificate,  even 
of  the  highest  grade.  Tliis  is  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  teach  a  school  efficiently.  An  in- 
dustrious teacher  is  ever  adding  to  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  keeping  his 
mind  fresh  and  vigorous  with  proper 
mental  pabulum.  To  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  he  remembers  that  those  live  longest 
and  eivjoy  life  best  who  keep  their  mental 
faculties  always  in  a  state  of  healthful 
operation— he  is  always  a  student^recog- 
nisfng  the  fact — truer  even  than  the  oft- 
quoted  sentiment  of  Shakspeare,  that 

All  the  world's  a  school^ 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  seholan. 
They  have  their  Umom  and  their  ex€rci«es. 
And  each  one  in  his  tarn  learns  many  rules.'** 

On  the  part  of  young  women,  there  is 

often  too  much  attention  given  to  fine 

dress  and  the  embellishment  of  the  per- 


son, whilst  the  "  inward  adornment  of  the 
mind  "—by  far  the  nobler  part— is  left  to 
shift  for  itself.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  nothing  light  should  ever  be  read 
(if  it  is  of  the  right  kind),  or  that  young 
people  should  be  constantly  engaged  in 
trying  to  swallow  heavy  doses  of  abstract- 
ions ;  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
either  book- worms  or  blue  stockings ;  but 
in  our  age  and  country,  there  is  little 
danger  of  this,  but  much  the  other  way. 

MBKTAL  8CIBNCB. 

Of  course,  you  have  all  heard  of  the 
famous  horse-tamer,  Rarey,  an  Ohio'  man, 
who  died  some  years  ago  in  that  State, 
after  traveling  far  and  wide  in  every  civ- 
ilized country,  everywhere  giving  aston- 
ishing evidence  of  his  powers  over  horses 
of  all  kinds.  He  was  but  a  small  man, 
and  yet  he  could  control  the  fiercest  steed 
that  could  be  brought  forward,  as  if  by 
magic.  When  asked  how  he  came  to 
possess  such  remarkable  powers,  he  re- 
plied, "  by  studying  the  nature  of  the 
horse  and  knowing  his  character."  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  about  some 
men  a  greater  power  of  "  animal  magne- 
tism"  than  about  others;  but  this  would 
be  of  little  avail  to  the  successftil  horse 
tamer  without  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  genus  horse,  which  is  the  main  point 
to  be  considered  here. 

Here  then  is  a  valuable  hint  to  teachers, 
if  they  will  only  follow  it  up  and  profit 
by  it.  They  must  strive,  first  of  all,  to 
know  the  nature  of  children  and  under- 
stand their  characters ;  they  must  devote 
some  attention  to  mental  ecience  so  far  at 
least  as  it  throws  light  upon  this  subject. 

Child  nature  must  be  studied  and  un- 
derstood, otherwise  little  progress  can  be 
made  in  primary  instruction.  Every 
tradesman  and  mechanic  considers  it  his 
duty  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
material  on  which  he  works.  The  mason 
who  dresses  stones  with  mallet  and  chisel, 
if  he  is  observant  and  has  any  of  the 
Hugh  Miller  element  in  his  composition, 
learns  much  about  rocks ;  and  the  shrewd 
carpenter  or  joiner  soon  finds  out  the 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  wood;  so 
with  every  other  tradesman  who  knows 
his  business  thoroughly.  The  medical 
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man  who  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  the 
organs  of  the  human  body,  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  and  industry,  often  in  the 
rery  Jaws  of  death,  with  scalpel  and  mi- 
croscope  in  hand,  seeks  to  lay  bare  the 
secret  places  where  the  poison  of  disease 
may  lurk ;  and  he  is  often  rewarded  for 
his  patient,  unwearied,  heroic  toil  with 
the  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  shall 
not  the  educator  likewise  seek,  by  the 
light  of  science,  to  enter  the  hidden 
chambers  of  the  mind,  afid  strive  to 
evolve  facts  and  principles  which  shall 
be  of  vital  importance  to  his  calling  ? 
Yea,  verily ;  thanks  to  the  genius  and  un- 
wearied  perseverance  of  such  world-wide 
benefactors  as  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel, 
the  task  has  been  accomplished;  the 
long-hidden  secrets  of  child-nature  have 
already  been  so  far  brought  to  light  as  to 
revolutionize  primary  instruction,  and  in- 
troduce a  new  era  in  education. 

It  is  often  said  that  "  ideas  rule  the 
world."  This  is  true,  but  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  educational  world  where 
the  correct  idea  is  everything.  To  im- 
part to  the  teacher  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  mental  science, 
I  know  of  no  book  more  useful  than  that 
of  Professor  Bard  of  Aberdeen.  For  to 
style,  clear  as  crystal,  he  adds  an  acute, 
observant  logical  mind,  and  all  his  works 
are  extremely  valuable  to  teachers  who 
are  ambitious  to  understand  thoroughly 
and  to  make  progress  i|^  the  knowledge 
of  whatever  relates  to  their  profession. 

BELF-EmJCATION. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  beg 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  value  of  self- 
education.  This  is  a  fertile  topic,  on 
which  an  entire  essay,  nay,  a  whole  vol- 
ume,  might  well  be  written ;  for,  after  all, 
lhat  is  the  only  real  education  which  one 
gives  to  himself.  After  teachers  and 
schools  have  done  their  utmost,  there  re- 
mains the  finishing  touch  which  must  be 
given  by  the  students  own  private  and 
individual  effort,  if  it  is  ever  given  at  all. 
One  may  go  round  the  world,  visiting  in 
turn  the  best  schools  and  colleges  and 
attending  the  classes  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  until  he  has  enjoyed 
all  the  facilities  for  acquiring  scholarship 


which  may  be  obtained ;  and  still,  if  he 
has  been  but  a  mere  passive  recipient,  a 
mere  intellectual  sponge,  so  to  speak, 
without  any  digestive  apparatus,  he  will 
never  attain  the  rank  which  God  has  in- 
tended for  those  who  cultivate  off  their 
faculties.  If  you  will  recount  in  your 
memories  the  names  of  the  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  of  mankind,  you  will  find 
them  to  be  those  who  were  **  self-made," 
educationally.  The  higher  education 
which  is  to  make  a  man  self  reliant,  fit  to 
cope  with  difSlculties  and  to  form  inde- 
pendent opinions  for  himself,  unawed  by 
the  prestige  of  great  authority  holding 
the  opposite,  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in 
the  private  study.  No  length  of  attend- 
ance  within  the  walls  of  any  college  or 
normal  school  can  ever  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  steady  indhidtial  application 
on  the  part  of  one  who  desires  to  know 
anything  thoroughly.  It  is  self -educatum 
which  crowns  the  intellectual  edifice  and 
gives  completeness,  strength  and  beauty 
to  the  whole  building. 

When  you  leave  school  or  college,  you 
are  not  to  suppose  that  your  education  is 
"  complete,*'  and  that  you  have  now  noth- 
ing farther  to  do  in  the  way  of  study. 
You  have  only  been  put  upon  the  right 
track  and  must  follow  it  out  for  yourselL 
All  that  can  be  done  for  you  is  but  little 
compared  with  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self. I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was 
very  desirous  of  getting  an  education,'* 
but  who,  like  many  other  people,  supposed 
it  was  to  be  obtained  by  some  mode  akin 
to  a  mechanical  process,  and  that  he  had 
but  to  remain  passive  while  the  teacher 
would  somehow  pour  it  into  his  brain. 
There  are  such  people  to  be  met  with,  and 
they  seem  to  suppose  that  (in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  at  least)  the  human 
mind  that  fiery  particle  is  something 
like  a  dry-goods  box,  or  rather,  like  a 
peddler^s  pack,  into  which,  by  ingenious 
handling,  a  great  many  different  articles 
may  be  stowed  away  until  it  is  ftilL  The 
young  man  in  question,  who  is  but  the 
type  of  a  class,  visited  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent educational  institutions,  but  some- 
how none  of  them  would  suit  him.  He 
would  remain  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  col- 
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lege,  but  on  taking  an  account  of  stock, 
he  would  find  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
having  "  an  education/*  and  forthwith  he 
would  pack  up  and  put  off  to  another 
place  where  he  thought  he  could  do  bet- 
ter, carrying  with  him  all  the  time  the 
fatal,  dismal  dry.goods  notion  of  the  hu* 
man  mind.  In  this  way,  he  spent  several 
years  in  pursuit  of  "  an  education,"  and 
at  last  went  home  completely  disgusted 
with  the  quackery  of  "  these  fellows"  who 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  setting  forth 
in  their  programmes  and  circulars  that 
they  will  "  take  a  man  through"  so  many 
studies  in  a  certain  time,  and  then  can't 
do  it!  Thus,  the  great  object  of  this 
young  man's  ambition  to  get "  an  educa- 
tion"  was  never  attained ;  he  was  always 
disappointed,  because  he  set  out  with  a 
Aindamentally  wrong  idea,  that  it  de- 
pended more  upon  others  than  upon 
himself. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  as  insinuating  that  normal 
or  other  schools  may  be  dispensed  with. 
For  those  who  can  attend  them,  as  I  have 
already  said,  they  doubtless  present  many 
advantages  to  the  young  teacher.  Teach- 
ing is  a  science  to  be  learned  like  any 
other  science  by  the  study  of  its  princi- 
ples; and  normal  schools  make  it  their 
business  to  collect  and  recommend  prin- 
ciples that  are  sound  to  the  adoption  of 
their  pupils.  These  institutions  do  not 
believe  that  good  teachers  can  be  made 
out  of  ignorant  or  imperfectly  educated 
young  people,  and  therefore  along  with 
the  "  theory  and  practice,"  they  endeavor 
to  furnish  as  much  of  a  liberal  culture  as 
possible.  If  you  have  imperfectly  edu- 
cated  teachers,  you  are  sure  to  introduce 
rote  or  mechanical  teaching  into  the  schools, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  destructive 
than  this  to  all  real  solid  improvement. 

These  two  things  therefore  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  to  secure  really  eflSlcient 
teachers,  namely,  something  for  Itbetal 
education  conjoined  with  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  9ci&ne6  and  art  of 
ioacMng;  and  this  our  three  normal 
Bchools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  fully 
acknowledge  and  act  upon  as  their  basis 
of  operations.    They  have  been  acting 


upon  this  idea  since  their  commencement, 
and  are  every  year  raising  the  standard  of 
qualification,  and  hence  are  becoming 
more  and  more  entitled  to  our  counter 
nance  and  support. 

JL  ]>EGI810N  BT  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  following  synopsis  of  an  import* 
ant  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
copied  from  the  Milwaukee  iTaiM,  and  is 
published  as  matter  of  information: 

"  Annie  Morrow  was  a  school  teacher 
over  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
a  son  of  Mr.  James  Wood  attended  her 
school,  in  the  fall  of  1872.  Mr.  Wood 
told  the  teacher  that  he  wanted  his  boy  to 
especially  study  arithmetic,  so  as  to  help 
him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  The  teach« 
er  thought  the  boy  ought  also  to  study 
geography,  and  assisted  him  in  procuring 
a  book  for  that  purpose.  The  father  told 
the  boy,  when  he  learned  of  this  proce* 
dure,  not  to  study  geography,  and  the  na- 
ture of  this  command  was  communicated 
to  the  teacher.  She  directed  the  boy  to 
continue  his  geography  lessons.  The 
boy  ref\ised  to  study  these  lessons,  and 
adhered  to  his  father's  order,  for  which 
the  teacher  whipped  him.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  father,  then  prosecuted  Miss  Morrow^ 
the  teacher,  for  assault  and  battery.  FoU 
lowing  that,  Miss  Morrow  instituted  a 
suit  against  Wood  for  malicious  prosecu- 
tion in  bringing  the  assault  and  battery 
action.  How  these  suits  resulted  we  are 
not  informed,  and  here  our  personal  in- 
terest  in  the  parties  ceases.  By  one  or 
the  other,  whichever  was  beaten,  an  appeal 
was  taken  in  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  question  of  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  parent  and  teacher  was  there 
settled.  The  Court  held,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Cole,  that  the  parent  has 
paramount  authority  over  the  teacher  in 
directing  what  studies  the  child  shall 
pursue  in  school. 

"  This  decision  is  laid  down  very  broads 
ly.  It  is  held  that  there  is  neither  law, 
nor  usage,  nor  reason  for  permitting  a 
teacher  to  overrule  a  parent's  command, 
and  to  say  that  a  scholar  shall  follow  one 
branch  of  study,  but  shall  not  follow 
another.  It  is  not  alone  that  in  case  of 
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conflicting  commands  the  parent  may 
punish  the  child  for  disobeying  his  order 
and  the  teacher  for  his,  so  insuring  the 
child  a  punishment  in  either  case,  but  the 
decision  is  placed  on  the  broad  ground 
that  the  parent  best  knows  the  temper, 
health,  mental  bias,  and  special  capabili- 
ties of  the  child  and  can  best  direct  ite 
education.  The  parent  must  be  supreme 
in  discipline  of  his  children  and  the 
stranger^s  command  in  regard  to  study  at 
school  must  not  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  opinion  is  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed and  settles  the  law  in  Wisconsin 
on  this  subject'* 

PENMANSHIP. 

Something  must  be  done  to  rescue  this 
very  important  branch  of  a  practical  ed- 
ucation from  utter  forgetfHilness.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  there  are  very  many 
teachers  who  have  very  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  this  topic,  and  the  results 
of  their  teaching  are  apparent  in  the 
wretched  chirography  of  the  pupils  of 
our  public  schools.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  deficiency  when  we  real- 
ize how  simple  is  the  acquirement  in 
itself,  and  how  brief  the  time  required 
for  the  ordinary  teacher  to  make  himself 
as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  branch 
as  with  any  other  in  the  course  of  study 
of  our  common  schools. 

The  average  teacher  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  this 
study.  Indeed,  if  he  has  been  persistently 
annoyed  with  ill-written  compositions 
and  worse  examination  papers  he  has 
experienced  some  of  the  evils,  already,  of 
his  negligence  and  carelessness.  We 
have  sometimes  taken  charge  of  a  school 
where  little  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  subject,  in  which  it  cost  us  more  time 
an,d  was  a  far  greater  tax  upon'  our  pa- 
tience  to  decipher  the  almost  illegible 
scrawls,  than  to  correct  the  subject  matter 
of  the  exercises. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  state  of 
affairs  came  about,  and  then  look  up  a 
remedy.  In  many  schools  we  have  visit- 
ed the  past  year,  we  have  found  some  or 
all  of  the  following  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  teacher.S^In  some  it  was  one 


thing,  in  others,  another,  and  in  some  all 
combined.  We  hope,  in  your  State,  that 
you  have  none  of  these  drawbacks;  bat 
fearing  you  have,  we  will  narrate  them. 
Bear  in  mind,  I  mean  to  relate  none  orer 
which  the  teacher  or  supervisor  has  not 
the  entire  control,  either  by  tact  and 
skill,  or  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

In  almost  all  schools  we  found  poor, 
unsuitable  books,  with  no  script"  copies, 
thereby  compelling  the  pupil  to  write 
from  a  poor  model,  with  poor  ink,  and  a 
still  poorer  pen.  Now  the  average  pen* 
man  knows  that  with  either  of  the  last 
named  conditions,  good  writing  is  impos- 
sible. How  utterly  absurd,  then,  to  ex- 
pect it  of  a  child. 

Some  teachers  were  allowing  pupils  to 
write  anything  they  chose  in  theii*  books, 
only  what  they  preferred,  and  in  what- 
ever  order  they  wished.  Some  had  books 
suited  to  their  capacity  and  advancement, 
while  others  had  not.  Some  had  been 
guided  in  their  selection  of  a  book  by 
the  number  on  the  cover,  or  its  color. 
The  usual  mode  of  conducting  a  class,v8 
found,  was  to  let  every  one  commence  and 
write, — say  80  minutes;  the  teacher  in 
some  cases  making  a  letter  of  one  de- 
scription for  this  pupil  and  of  another 
for  his  neighbor;  but  oftener  engaged  in 
peering  out  at  the  window,  adjusting  the 
furniture  or  arranging  his  toilet;  doing 
everything,  in  fact,  but  attend  to  his  class. 
In  examining  the  results,  we  usually 
found  that  the  last  page  was  more  miser- 
ably executed  than  the  first,  because  the 
pupil  had  had  some  little  respect  for  a 
new  book ;  more,  at  least,  than  he  had  af- 
terward had  for  his  teacher.  Now  we 
submit  the  question  to  you,  fellow  teach- 
ers, if  any  one  of  our  number  should 
conduct  a  reading  class  in  such  a  manner, 
using  all  grades  of  books  in  one  clasS) 
hearing  all  at  once,  and  giving  little  at- 
tention to  any,  could  we  have  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  such 
a  teacher  ?  If  they  (the  teachers)  were  as 
attentive  as  possible,  making  prodigious 
efforts,  even,  do  you  think  that  good 
reading  could  be  produced  from  such  a 
class,  laboring  under  such  difficulties? 
Most  certainly  not;  yet  we  know  many 
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teachers  in  boasted  New  England,  who  are 
conducting  their  penmanship  exercise  in 
just  such  a  manner. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  In  every  graded 
school  but  one  number  of  copy  book, 
should  be  used,  and  that  ought  to  be  se. 
lected  by  the  teacher  or  some  competent 
school  officer,  in  which  every  pupil,  re- 
gardless of  his  age  or  acquirements  in 
other  branches,  should  be  compeUed  to 
write,  unless  already  able  to  write  a  neat, 
legible  hand.  Such  a  book  should  be  of 
the  best  material,  with  the  nicest  of 
printed  or  "script"  copies,  for  it  is  only 
from  a  perfect  model  that  you  can  expect 
a  perfect  copy ;  besides,  it  is  an  almost 
endless  task  for  a  teacher  to  '*  set"  the 
copies  for  a  large  number  of  pupils,  even 
if  he  is  able  to  write  faultless  letters,  and 
the  effect  of  poor  ones  can  easily  be  im- 
agined.  The  book  selected,  the  teacher 
should  commence  with  the  synthesis  and 
then  the  analysis  of  the  letter,  teaching 
from  the  board  or  chart  (the  board  is 
better),  first,  the  "  principles,"  and  then 
their  combinations  into  the  most  simple 
letters,  and  finally  their  arrangement  into 
words  and  sentences.  Then  the  move- 
ments should  be  taught,  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  be  able  to  write  easily  and 
rapidly.  Let  us  remember,  that  unless 
each  pupil  in  a  graded  school  writes  the 
same  copy,  at  the  same  time,  and  does 
this  after  a  careful  explanation  from  the 
board  of  its  construction  and  peculiari- 
ties, and  then  receives  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  a  competent  teacher,  who  points  out 
upon  the  board  the  general  errors  or 
faults  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
class,  that  little  real  progress  can  be 
made.  In  every  eysUm  of  penmanship 
there  is  a  certain  arrangement  of  letters, 
such  that,  if  some  arc  omitted,  rapid  fU- 
ture  progress  is  impeded.  Pupils  should 
be  required  to  make  up  all  copies  lost  by 
non^ttendance  or  any  other  cause. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  of  the  mixed, 
ungraded  school  asks:  "How  shall  I 
manage  to  keep  my  pupils  all  in  one 
class  ?"  Well,  you  have  a  more  difficult 
task  than  would  at  first  appear;  but  still 
it  is  not  one  which  you  cannot  easily 
manage.    You  have  several  classes  in 


Arithmetic,  I  presume,  and  Geography 
also,  and  you  economize  your  time  by 
effecting  the  best  classification  possible. 
80  you  must  do  in  your  writing.  If  one 
class  won't  comprise  them,  make  two,  and 
then  alternate  them  from  day  to  day. 
Our  experience,  however,  has  been  that 
the  largest  pupils  of  this  class  of  schools 
know  as  little  of  this  branch  as  the  small- 
est, and  if  you  kept  them  in  the  same 
class,  you  could  endure  the  poorest  re- 
sults from  the  youngest  scholars  and  be 
sufficiently  exacting  with  the  older  and 
larger  portion  to  keep  them  busily  em- 
ployed. Your  greatest  difficulty  will  be 
with  a  few,  who,  while  they  know  noth- 
ing  whatever  ot  the  subject,  will  want 
your  assistance  through  a  No.  21,  if  the 
series  of  books  in  use*  comprises  as  high 
a  number.  Be  firm,  yet  gentle,  in  your 
efforts  to  classify,  and  if,  occasionally,  a 
pupil  leaves  your  class  or  school  you 
must  endure  it,  for  you  had  better  lose 
one  than  ruin  your  chances  of  success 
with  the  whole. 

In  every  case  let  personal  cleanliness 
be  insisted  upon,  or  you  will  find  many 
books  spoiled  from  soiled  fingers  or  un- 
tidy clothing.  By  all  means,  have  good 
pens  and  ink.  Any  good,  black  ink  that 
does  not  corrode  the  pen,  or  mould,  or 
thicken,  will  answer  your  purpose,  while 
for  pens,  we  have  found  that  the  No.  303 
of  the  Gillott  manufacture,  and  the  Nos. 
1  and  15  of  the  Spencerian  pens,  are  the 
most  durable  and  satisfactory  for  school 
use. 

To  recapitulate:  Have  your  books 
aliket  good  writing  materials,  insist  upon 
an  easy,  graceful  position,  practice  the 
copy  upon  board  or  paper  before  writing 
in  the  books,  analyze  the  copy  yourself 
upon  the  board  before  the  class,  point 
out  its  peculiarities  and  probable  faults 
in  construction,  have  all  omitted  copies 
made  up,  insist  upon  every  book  being 
clean  and  neat — neither  dogeared  or  torn, 
keep  the  books  yourself,  have  monitors 
to  distribute  and  collect  them,  and  make 
yourself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. Obey  these  directions  carefully  for 
one  term,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed, 
write  the  reasons  of  your  failing  to— 
Nebraska  Teacher. 
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THE  TBACHEB. 

BT  OBACB  A.  BBOWN. 

I  hare  read  a  cbarming  story, 
From  a  book  you  may  not  know, 
A  tale  of  a  gentle  teacher 
Who  taught  long  years  ago ; 
He  lived  in  a  wonderful  country. 
Which  lies  in  the  sun-rise  glow 
So  near  to  our  poor  lost  Eden, 
'Tis  darkened  e'en  now  by  its  woe. 

This  teacher's  schoolroom  was  lofty. 
For  it  reached  the  heavens,  they  say ; 
And  his  words  so  tender  and  earnest 
Lie  warm  in  our  hearts  to-day. 
He  told  grave  truths  on  the  mountains 
And  beautiful  things  in  the  valleys; 
And  fair  were  his  object-lessons 
From  grasses  and  lillies. 

Tis  hard  to  believe  that  Tim  pupils 

Could  tire  or  listless  grow; 

For  he  listened  to  all  their  yearnings 

And  sorrowed  in  all  their  woe. 

But  this  book  tells  a  strange,  strange  story 

O'er  which  one  might  wonder  and  weep ; 

That  while  teaching  the  grandest  lessons, 

Some  wearied  and  e'en  fell  asleep. 

O,  teacher,  whose  sweet,  clear  voice 
Rings  down  through  the  changing  year 
With  the  scent  of  the  grasses  and  lillies, 
A  balm  for  all  doubtings  and  fears : 
Give,  O  give  us  a  share  of  the  patience 
Which  made  thy  brief  life  so  sublime  I 
The  love  and  earnest  devotion 
Which  gild  the  gray  shadows  of  time. 

T,  Ed,  Journal. 


HINTS  TO  T0UN6  TKAGHEB8. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  a 
young  teacher — or  any  other— on  com- 
mencing a  school,  is  to  find  employment 
for  each  pupil,  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  'This  will  so  pre-occupy  their  ac- 
tivity as  to  prevent  the  temptation  to 
irregularity  and  misdemeanor.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  to  furnish  fUll 
and  constant  employment  to  all  the  pu- 
pils of  a  school  from  the  outset.  This 
will  prove,  at  once,  the  source  of  most 
successful  progress  to  the  pupil  and  of 
relief  to  the  teacher. 


But  many  pupils  arc  wayward  and  mu. 
chievous.  They  will  neglect  their  duties 
and  commit  misdemeanors.  What  shall 
be  done  now  ?  That  depends.  Only  gen- 
eral rules  can  be  given.  The  specific 
measures  to  be  pursued  must  mainly  be 
left  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  to 
decide.  These  cannot  be  authoritatively 
prescribed ;  and  if  prescribed,  could  not 
be  safely  followed. 

A  teacher  of  a  high  school  once  came 
to  me  in  great  trouble  because  he  could 
not  prevent  his  boys  from  staying  out  st 
recess  as  long,  after  being  called  in,  as 
might  suit  their  inclination.  He  asked 
me  what  he  could  do.  I  could  not  tdl 
him ;  I  never  was  in  such  an  emergency. 
Were  it  to  occur  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
could  find  an  efiective  remedy.  But  be 
had  lost  his  golden  opportunity.  He 
lost  it  when  he  allowed  his  pupils  first  to 
discover  that  he  had  made  a  denaand  upon 
them  which  he  could  not  enforce.  Hence 
we  may  lay  down  one  unvarying  rule  for 
the  teachers,  viz: 

Never  make  a  demand  of  a  pupil  with- 
out knowing  that  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sory ;  and  when  once  made,  never  fail  to 
secure  its  execution.  A  failure  here  is 
fatal.  The  demand  may  not  always  be 
met  at  once ;  a  little  delay  will  sometimes 
make  success  easier  by  giving  time  for 
refiection,  and  for  passion  to  cool ;  bat  in 
no  case  can  a  teacher  afford  to  allow 
explicit  demand  to  go  unfulfilled.  One 
of  the  very  worst  things  for  a  teacher  to 
confess  is,  I  cannot  make  my  pupils  obey 
me.  If  this  is  anything  more  than  ex- 
ceptionally and  temporarily  true,  the 
sooner  connection  between  teacher  and 
pupils  is  severed  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

These  two  things,  giving  constant  em- 
ployment to  pupils,  and  securing  compIi> 
ance  with  whatever  demands  are  made, 
may  be  considered  fundamental.  If  the 
teacher  attempt  to  build  on  any  other 
foundation,  his  work  will  be  quite  certain 
to  fall.  On  this  foundation  he  may  baild 
"  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,"  or  "  btyi 
wood,  stubble;"  and  every  teacher's  work 
will  be  made  manifest,"  for  some  fntore 
**  day  will  declare  it."    Happy  is  that 
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teacher  who,  having  this  foundation,  is 
able  to  build  up  for  his  pupils  the  silver 
and  gold  of  clear,  vigorous,  independent 
thought,  of  amiable  and  virtuous  habits, 
and  the  precious  stones  of  piety  and 
manly  self-government. — Ii.L8ehool7naiter. 

Philosphical  questions  asked  at  the 
examination  for  Matriculation  at  the 
University  of  London. 

What  difference,  if  any,  would  it  make 
in  the  action  of  a  syphon  if  the  limbs 
were  of  unequal  bore  ? 

Why  is  it  that  a  coin  placed  in  a  tum- 
bler looks  larger  when  the  tumbler  is  full 
of  water  than  when  it  is  empty  ? 

On  two  adjacent  walls  of  a  square 
room  there  are  two  large  plane  mirrors ; 
bow  many  images  of  a  candle  in  the 
room  may  a  person  see  ? 

The  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  five 
times  as  large  as  the  barrel ;  after  how 
many  strokes  will  the  density  of  the  air 
be  diminished  by  nearly  one-half? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  making  a 
small  hole  in  the  top  of  a  diving  bell 
while  in  use  ? 

A  vessel  is  full  of  water;  how  will  the 
pressure  on  the  base  be  affected  if  a  piece 
of  iron  be  dipped  into  the  water  ?  How 
will  it  be  affected  if  the  vessel  is  not  full 
of  water? 

How  may  the  correct  weight  of  a  body 
be  obtained  by  a  false  balance ;  (2,)  one 
with  unequal  arms  ? 

When  two  forces  act  together  they  have 
ajresultant  of  12  fts.;  when  in  opposite 
directions,  a  resultant  of  2  fi>s.  What 
are  the  forces  ? 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  answers 
to  these  from  any  pupil  in  philosophy. — 
Eds.]  

THE  SETSN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING. 

If  we  analyze  carefully  a  fUll  and  per- 
fect act  of  teaching,  we  shall  find  it  in- 
volves seven  distinct  elements,  or  parties 
and  parts — two  actors,  a  teacher  and  a 
learner;  two  spiritual  elements,  the 
knowledge  to  be  communicated  and  the 
medium  of  communication;  and  three 
Active  processes,  that  of  the  teacher  in 
leaching,  that  of  the  pupil  in  learning, 


and  that  of  testing  and  rendering  perma- 
nent the  work  done.  None  of  these  ele- 
ments can  be  subtracted  and  leave  the 
work  entire  and  complete ;  and  no  true 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching 
can  be  given  whic^Ji  does  not  include  them 
all. 

Each  of  these  seven  elements  has  its 
own  great  natural  condition  or  law  of 
action,  and  these,  taken  together,  consti- 
tute the  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching.  These 
laws  are  so  simple  and  natural  that  they 
must  suggest  themselves  almost  sponta- 
neously to  any  one  who  will  carefully 
note  in  turn  the  several  parties  and  ele- 
ments already  named.  Is  it  not  evident 
that— 

1.  A  teacher  must  know  thonmgUy  what 
he  would  teach. 

2.  A  learner  must  attend  with  interest  to 
what  he  would  learn. 

3.  The  medium  must  be  language  under- 
stood  by  both  teacher-  and  pupil  in  the 
same  sense. 

4.  The  truth  to  be  taught  must  be  relat- 
ed to  truth  already  known,  as  we  can  only 
reach  the  unknown  through  that  which 
is  known. 

5.  The  act  of  teaching  is  the  act  of 
arousing  and  guiding  the  self-activities  of 
another  mind  so  as  to  develop  in  it  a  cer- 
tain  thought  or  feeling. 

6.  The  act  of  learning  is  the  act  of  re- 
producing, fully  and  accurately  in  our 
own  understanding,  the  ideas  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

7.  The  test  and  confirmation  of  teach- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  repetitions  and 
reviews. 

These  simple  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples may  be  better  understood  if  stated 
as  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  teacher, 
thus: 

1.  Enow  thoroughly  and  familiarly 
whatever  you  would  teach. 

2.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  your 
pupils,  and  excite  their  interest  in  the 
subject. 

3.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  ful« 
ly  understand,  and  clearly  explain  every 
new  word  required. 

4.  Begin  with  what  is  already  knovon^ 
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and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  easy  and 
natural  steps. 

5.  Excite  the  self-activities  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  lead  them  to  discover  the  truth 
for  themselves. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  restate,  flilly  and 
correctly,  in  their  own  langage,  and  with 
their  own  proofs  and  illustrations,  the 
truth  taught  them. 

7.  Review,  review,  review,  careftilly, 
thoroughly,  repeatedly,  with  fresh  con- 
sideration and  thought. — J.  M.  Gbegobt, 
in  tJie  Nai,  8,  8.  Teacher. 

Rules. — Among  the  rules  which  come 
from  the  above  law,  the  following  are 
among  the  most  important: 

1.  Prepare  each  lesson  by  fresh  study. 
Last  year's  knowledge  has  necessarily 
faded  somewhat  Only  fresh  conceptions 
warm  and  inspire  us. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  till  its  truths  and 
facts  take  shape  in  easy  and  familiar  Ian- 
guage.  The  final  proof  and  product  of 
clear  thought  is  clear  speech. 

8.  Find  in  the  lesson  its  anologies  and 
likenesses.  In  these  lie  the  illustrations 
by  which  it  can  be  made  to  reveal  itself 
clearly  to  others. 

4.  Find  the  natural  order  and  connec- 
tion of  the  different  facta  and  truths  of 
the  lesson.  A  Jumbled  mass  of  materials 
do  not  make  a  building,  nor  does  a  Jum- 
ble of  disjointed  facts  make  up  the  divine 
doctrines.—/*. 


SCIBHTIFIG  EDUCATION. 

The  awakening  desire  for  scientific 
instruction,  ever  finding  new  expression 
among  the  educated  classes  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  we  must  consider  not 
merely  as  a  striving  after  new  forms  of 
amusement,  or  a  mere  empty  and  barren 
curiosity;  it  is  rather  a  well-Justified  in- 
tellectual necessity,  and  is  in  close  con- 
nection  with  the  most  Important  springs 
of  mental  development  in  these  times. 
The  natural  sciences  have  become  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of 
civilized  nations,  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  forces  of  Nature  have  been 
subordinated  to  the  aims  of  man,  and 


have  supplied  him  with  a  host  of  nev 
means  to  attain  them — though  this  mode 
of  their  action  is  sufficiently  important 
that  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  cannot  pass  without 
pajticipation  in,  at  least,  the  practical  re- 
sults— ^but  because  there  is  another  form 
of  their  action  which  goes  much  deeper 
and  f\irther,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
slow  in  manifesting  itself;  I  mean  their 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  intellect, 
ual  progress  of  humanity.  It  has  often 
been  said,  and  even  brought  as  a  charge 
ag;ainst  the  natural  sciences,  that,  through 
them,  a  schism  (ZvDi€9paU)y  formerly  un- 
known, has  been  introduced  into  modern 
education.  And,  indeed,  there  is  truth  in 
this.  A  schism  m  perceptible ;  yet  s^ 
must  mark  every  new  step  of  intellectoal 
development  wherever  the  New  has  be- 
come  a  power,  and  the  question  to  be  set- 
tled is,  the  definition  of  its  Just  claims^ 
as  against  the  Just  claims  of  the  Old.— 
Hblmholtz,  in  Popular  8cienee  MonJQi^ 
for  October, 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  ACTION  OF  THE  BBAU. 

It  may  be  taken  as  one  of  commonest 
mental  experiences  of  most  men,  that  a 
fact,  and  especially  a  name,  which  they 
endeavor  to  remember,  which  escapes 
from  the  determinate  effort  of  recollect- 
ion, often  suddenly  Jumps,  as  it  were^ 
into  the  recollection  without  effort,  after 
they  have  been  thinking  of  other  matters. 
Dr.  Carpenter  explains  this  by  the  theoiy 
that  the  part  of  the  brain  engaged  in 
storing  up  and  reproducing  past  impres- 
sions is  not  the  same  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  engaged  in  the  consciousness  of 
those  impressions,  or  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  their  reproduction ;  and  that  after 
the  seat  of  consciousness  has  given  up 
its  futile  labor,  the  seat  of  memory  un- 
consciously continues  its  activity,  and 
when  it  has  unconsciously  brought  its 
work  to  a  successful  issue  it  communi- 
eates  the  result  to  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness ;  then,  and  not  before,  the  fact  is 
consciously  remembered.  Upon  this  we 
must  remark  that  the  conscious  effort  to 
I  command  the  memory,  without  guide  or 
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clew,  is  generally  and  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  result.  The  only  way  lo  suc- 
ceed in  remembering  some  forgotten 
thing  is  to  seek  some  clew,  some  thread 
of  ideal  association  which  may  lead  us 
to  it.  The  direct  bald  effort  fails,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  attention  is  fixed 
upon  the  effort,  and  not  upon  the  idea 
sought.  Withdraw  the  effort,  and  the 
attention  fixes  upon  the  idea.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  thing  was  in  the  brain,  must 
have  been  there  all  the  time,  or  it  could 
never  again  have  been  remembered. 
Memory  is  a  latent  power,  and  always 
unconscious.  Recollection  is  the  mental 
activity  which  opens  the  cells  of  memory 
to  the  consciousness  and  recollection, 
therefore  must  always  be  conscious. 
Tl^t  any  portion  of  brain-work  is  done 
unconsciously  in  the  act  of  recollection, 
is  a  theory  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe 
without  far  stronger  evidence  than  any 
which  we  have  yet  seen  adduced. — Dr. 
BucKNiLL,  %n  Popular  Science  MmUMy 
for  October, 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BEt 

In  view  of  the  great  dangers  besetting 
young  people  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
form  of  bad  newspapers,  illustrated  "Ju- 
venile"  monthlies  and  weeklies  of  a  vile 
character,  surreptitiously  and  extensively 
circulated,  and  finding  their  secret  way 
into  the  best  homes  and  school-houses  of 
the  land,  the  dullest  managers  of  a  pure 
periodical  for  the  young  hardly  can  fail 
to  bum  with  a  holy  fire.  If  they  only 
can  do  a  negative  good,  in  crowding  bad 
reading  to  the  wall,  m  taking  up  the  chil- 
dren's attention  so  that  foul  publications 
are  unheeded,  a  great  work  is  accomp- 
lished ;  their  mission  is  a  blessed  one, 
and  good  citizens  everywhere  should  ral- 
ly  to  their  assistance.  Let  not  parents 
deceive  themselves.  No  home  is  too  sa- 
cred or  too  carefully  guarded  for  those 
fiendish  invaders,  the  venders  of  low  and 
dangerous  juvenile  publications,  to  ply 
their  unholy  trade.  JBhery  child  is  in 
danger  for  whom  good,  well  selected,  en- 
joyable reading  is  not  provided  by  those 
most  directly  having  its  best  interests  at 
heart.  All  dangerous  publications  do  not 


betray  their  character  at  a  glance.  Often 
they  wear  the  mask  of  useful  information, 
and  even  of  piety.  A  mere  general  over- 
sight will  not  suffice.  Do  not  force  your 
child  to  spend  time  in  reading,  but  look 
to  it  that  all  his  or  her  reading-time  be 
properly  and  pleasantly  filled.  While 
you  blindly  congratulate  yourself  that 
your  boy  or  girl,  through  a  fondness  for 
books  and  periodicals,  must  necessarily 
be  learning  something,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  what  that  something  is.  Undue 
intellectual  stimulus  for  children  is  bad 
enough,  but  emotional  stimulus  is  worse. 
In  the  hands  of  unprincipled  purveyors,, 
it  opens  the  way  to  moral  errors  of  every 
kind,  and  by  quickening  an  else  slow 
growth  to  what  is  holy,  develops  only 
precocity  in  vice.  The  point  of  the  wedge- 
is  easily  inserted,  and,  at  first,  as  easily 
thrust  back;  but  beware  of  the  silent 
force  that  having  once  gained  an  entrance- 
may  split  the  peace  and  purity  of  your 
home.— "jBiwM  and  Society;'*  Scribner^e 
for  October. 

THE  MORAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  REGATTA. 

And  now  that  the  noise  of  the  captains, 
and  the  shoutings  have  died  away,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  annual  university  re- 
gatta ?  Last  year  there  was  great  doubt 
as  to  the  victory  whether  of  Harvard  or 
Yale,  and  the  feeling  was  very  sore.  This 
year — Harvard  third,  Yale  ninth ;  a  foul,, 
and  great  fury.  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  than  physical  training  with  the 
collegiate  studies.  Indeed,  the  air  of  the 
academic  halls  fairly  hums  with  the  mu- 
sic  of  mene  scma  in  eorpore  sano^  which 
seems  to  the  young  athlete  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  conclusive  argument 
"  Let  me  assure  you,"  said  the  president 
of  the  college  to  the  young  Columbians,. 
*Mn  the  name  of  the  Faculty  and  the  * 
Board  of  Trustees,  whom  I  represent, 
that  it  will  be  their  pleasure  to  aid  and 
assist  you  in  carrying  forward  any  thing 
that  may  tend  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students."  There  is  not  a 
college  president  or  professor  in  the  coun- 
try who  would  not,  within  reason,  say  the 
same  thing.  -*  Fear  God  and  walk  a  thou^ 
sand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,"  is  the 
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golden  rule  of  muscular  Christianity.  It 
is  the  protest  against  monkish  sentimen- 
tality and  morbid  weakness.  So  might 
the  athletic  collegian  say,  Cut  ponies 
and  win  the  boat-race."  It  would  be  an 
•exhortation  to  honest  study  and  to  gener^ 
•ous  exercise.  But  the  student  should  not 
forget  that  one  star  diifereth  from  another 
^tar  in  glory.  The  purpose  of  colleges 
and  delightful  studies  is  not  to  graduate 
Mr.  Westons  nor  brothers  Ward,  however 
4eftly  they  may  handle  the  oar,  and  walk 
Itom  pole  to  pole.  It  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune if  an  accident  or  an  episode  should 
1)ecome  of  more  renown  or  importance 
than  the  purpose  itself.  If  on  the  day  of 
the  Saratoga  victory  the  existence  of  Co- 
lumbia was  for  the  first  time  known  on 
the  Ganges  and  the  Hydaspes,  as  is  very 
probable,  let  the  reflective  Columbian 
^consider  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
Jcnown  at  Hong-Eong  before  Putney  was 
heard  of.  Noble  sports,  athletic  exercise, 
generous  gymnastics,  high  physical  de- 
velopment, are  to  be  promoted  in  every 
excellent  way.  Is  the  university  regatta 
an  excellent  way  ?— Editob'sEasy  Cha.ib, 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October. 

GEOGBAPHY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

While  there  is  great  ado  about  methods 
In  teaching  this  subject,  and  the  "  battle 
of  the  geographies"  waxes  fierce  before 
the  school  boards,  but  a  few  stop  to  en- 
•quire  into  the  real  claims  of  the  study, 
and  he  who  should  venture  to  say  that  it 
lias  no  business  in  schools  at  all,  that  it 
usurps  time  which  had  better  be  given  to 
other  things,  and  is  of  very  low  value  as 
a  means  of  mental  cultivation,  would  be 
regarded  as  absurd.  Yet  such  an  idea  is 
entertained  by  many  thoughtful  persons, 
and  it  increases  in  force  as  our  educa- 
tional system  is  more  closely  scrutinized. 

In  his  celebrated  inaugural  address,  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  the  late  J. 
Q.  Mill  remarked :  "  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history  and 
geography  should  be  taught  in  schools ; 
except  in  elementary  schools  for  children 
of  the  laboring-classes,  whose  subsequent 
access  to  books  is  limited.  Who  ever 
really  learned  history  and  geography  ex- 


cept  by  private  readings  and,  what  an  ot- 
ter failure  a  system  of  education  must 
be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient 
taste  for  reading,  to  seek  for  himself  those 
most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge!  Besides,  such 
history  and  geography  as  can  be  taught 
in  schools,  exercise  none  of  the  faculties 
of  intelligence,  except  memory." 

If  this  very  decisive  verdict  be  thonght 
merely  the  opinion  of  a  theorist,  it  is  easf 
to  reinforce  it  by  the  Judgment  of  prac- 
tical men  who  speak  from  experience  itt 
the  management  of  schools.  A  commit- 
tee on  "  Text  books,  and  a  Graded  Course 
of  Instruction,"  of  the  public  schools  at 
Milwaukee,  in  their  report  to  the  hoard 
of  School  Commissioners  on  the  study  <rf 
geography,  say:  "The  committee  hare 
given  the  subject  full  and  careful  consid' 
eration,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  study  of  geography,  as  now  pur- 
sued in  our  schools,  should  be  radically 
changed.  Considering  the  time  devoted 
to  it,  and  the  application  required,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  no  study  is  product- 
ive of  results  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
About  the  only  positive  result  obtained  is, 
storing  the  memory  with  an  array  of  dis- 
connected facts,  which  may  indeed  he 
made  available  in  astonishing  visitors  at 
examinations,  but  are  utterly  useless  as  a 
means  of  unfolding  the  thinking  powers. 
Nay,  more,  the  very  object  of  the  study 
is  defeated  by  the  methods  of  instructioa 
commonly  in  use.  It  is  possible  to  find 
whole  classes  of  pupils  who  have  spent 
several  years  in  Mearning  geography,' 
and  who  can  answer  endless  columns  of 
questions  in  locating  places ;  but  who  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  geography — rightly  an- 
derstood — is  intended  to  impart." 

They  remark  further:  "The committee 
are  of  opinion  that  altogether  too  much 
time  is  devoted  to  geography  in  oar 
schools.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  might  be  ac* 
quired  by  considerably  abridging  the 
number  of  lessons,  and  giving  the  time 
to  studies,  of  at  least  equal  importance, 
which  are  now  sacrificed  to  make  room 
for  the  geography  recitations." 


Geoyraphy 

Mr.  Mill  says  that  geography  exercises 
none  of  the  powers  of  intelligence,  except 
the  memory,  and  the  committee  declare 
that  it  does  this  badly;  and  both,  we 
think,  are  right.  Loading  the  memory 
with  an  array  of  arbitrary  and  disconnect- 
ed facts  is  not  the  proper  method  of  cul- 
tiyating  it.  The  true  office  of  this  facul- 
ty is,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. It  is  the  power  which  recovers  for 
present  use  the  mind^s  past  acqaisitioDs. 
But  the  power  of  recalling  past  impres- 
sions rests  upon  the  law  of  association, 
and  rational  memory  depends  upon  the 
relations  subsisting  among  the  mental 
impressions.  If  knowledge  has  been  di- 
gested, and  the  relations  among  its  objects 
Been,  their  recovery  in  thought  is  easy  and 
natural;  but,  where  the  other  faculties 
are  neglected,  the  memory  is  merely  bur- 
dened with  arbitrary  statements,  and  only 
those  things  are  remembered  that  are 
burnt  into  it  by  interminable  repetition. 
Dr.  Arnold  reprobates  the  ordinary  school 
method  of  treating  geography,  and  com- 
mends the  point  of  view  here  indicated. 
He  says :  ^  And  this  deeper  knowledge 
becomes  far  easier  to  remember.  For  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
remember  the  positions  of  towns,  when  I 
kave  no  other  associations  with  them 
than  their  situations  relatively  to  each 
other.  But  let  me  once  understand  the 
real  geography  of  a  country — its  organic 
structure,  if  I  may  so  call  it;  the  outline 
of  its  skeleton,  that  is,  of  its  hills;  the 
magnitude  and  course  of  its  veins,  and 
arteries,  that  is,  of  its  streams  and  rivers ; 
let  me  conceive  of  it  as  a  whole  made  up 
of  connected  parts;  and  then  the  po- 
sitions  of  towns,  viewed  in  reference  to 
these  paits,  become  at  once  easily  rcmem- 
bered,  and  lively  and  intelligible  besides." 

The  objection  to  teaching  geography  to 
the  young  is,  that  its  entire  subject  matter 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience;  it  is 
therefore,  much  less  fit  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  mental  cultivation  than  many 
other  subjects.  Geography  deals  with  an 
order  of  ideas  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult  for  the  adult  mind  to  grasp  in  their 
true  relations,  and  impossible  for  the 
minds  of  children.     Geography  is  a  de- 
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scription  of  the  earth,"  and  to  begin  with, 
the  earth  is  a  vast  globe,  or  ball."  Now 
a  child  may  have  a  correct  conception  of 
a  ball,  which  it  gets  from  experience,  but 
it  has  no  conception  from  experience 
which  will  help  it  to  a  true  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  "  25,000  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence." The  notion  is  utterly  beyond  its- 
grasp,  and,  so  far  from  knowing  the  fact,, 
or  forming  any  Just  mental  view  of  it,  it 
is  merely  cheated  with  words.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  attempt  to  conceive  the  extent 
and  relations  of  the  great  continental  and 
oceanic  tracts  of  the  globe,  or  of  its  minor- 
subdivisions  into  zones  and  countries,  or 
of  its  great  mountain  and  river  systems*. 
Into  all  these  phenomena  there  enter  an 
element  of  vastness,  a  magnitude  of  rela- 
tions,  and  a  scale  of  diversities,  which 
are  little  more  to  the  childish  mind  thaa 
if  they  were  described  to  it  in  a  language- 
not  understood.  Maps,  of  course,  are 
helpful,  but  they  are  only  symbols  which 
the  pupil  is  incompetent  to  translate  into 
reality.  It  matters  nothing  that  all  the 
statements  of  geography  may  be  true^ 
they  are  true  to  the  pupil  only  as  verbal 
statements  made  on  authority.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  to  memorize  words  of  descrip- 
tion,  which  is  the  lowest  and  most  worth- 
less work  of  education.  An  English 
gentleman,  who  was  once  riding  on  horse- 
back in  the  country,  was  accosted  by  a 
boy,  who  offered,  for  a  penny,  to  tell  hiin 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  When  he  had 
done,  the  gentleman  replied,  "Here  is- 
your  penny,  and  I  will  give  you  another 
if  you  will  tell  me  whether  they  are  ani- 
mals or  vegetables."  "  Animals,"  replied 
the  boy,  promptly.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  case ;  but  it  illustrates  what  is 
very  generally  true  in  the  school-study  of 
geography— that  the  pupils  have  no  ade- 
quate ideas  of  what  the  words  mean. 

The  difficulty  with  geography  is,  that 
it  does  not  rouse  children  to  think,  and 
cannot  fUmish  them  with  materials  for 
the  exercise  of  reason  and  Judgment,  be- 
cause, for  this  purpose,  the  things  reason- 
ed about  require  to  be  immediately  acces- 
sible to  thought.  Without  going  so  far 
as  Mr.  Mill,  who  declares  geography  in 
schools  to  be  an  absurdity,  we  are  pro- 
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fonndly  convinced  that  the  current  teach, 
ing  of  it  to  young  pupils  is  absurd.  It 
should  be  postponed  to  the  later  stages  of 
study,  when  the  mind  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  maturity,  and  then, 
by  means  of  globes,  a  general  conception 
of  the  great  features  of  the  earth  may  be 
acquired.  This  will  form  a  suitable  pre- 
paration  for  that  subsequent  reading  upon 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Mill  suggests. — 
FcpuUvr  Science  Monthly. 


ELEMEKTABT  TEACHING. 

The  idea  that  poor  teachers  can  give 
elementary  instruction,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  children  are  young,  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  is  less  important, 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  best  teachers 
should  Initiate  the  studies,  and  guide  the 
early  development  of  children. 

Kot  by  a  superficial  familiarity  with 
many  things,  but  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  a  few  things,  does  any  one  grow 
in  mental  strength  and  vigor.  De  Can- 
dolle  told  me  that  he  could  teach  all  he 
knew  with  a  dozen  plants.  Unquestion- 
ably he  could  have  done  it  better  perhaps 
witii  so  few  than  with  many,  certainly  for 
beginners.  If  a  teacher  does  not  require 
many  specimens  so  they  be  well  selected, 
neither  should  he  seek  for  them  far  and 
wide.  Let  the  pupil  find  in  his  daily 
walks  the  illustrations  and  repeated  evi- 
dence of  what  he  has  heard  in  the  school 
room.  I  think  there  should  be  a  little 
museum  in  every  school-room,  some  doz- 
en  specimens  of  radiates,  a  few  hundred 
shells,  a  hundred  insects  with  some  Crus- 
tacea and  worms,  a  few  fishes,  birds  and 
mammalia,  enough  to  characterize  every 
class  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  their  own 
specimens,  and  taught  to  handle  them. 
This  training  is  of  greater  value  and  wider 
application  than  it  may  seem.  Delicacy 
of  manipulation,  such  as  the  higher  kinds 
of  investigation  demand,  requires  the 
whole  organization  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  mental  action.  The 
whole  nervous  system  must  be  in  subor- 
dination to  the  intellectual  purpose! 
"^ven  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  must 


not  disturb  the  steadiness  of  attitude  and 
gaze  of  the  investigator. 

The  study  of  Nature  is  a  mental  strug- 
gle  for  the  mastery  of  the  external  world. 
If  we  do  not  consider  it  in  this  light,  we 
shall  hardly  succeed  in  the  highest  aims 
of  the  naturalist.  It  is  truly  a  struggle 
of  man  for  an  intellectual  assimilation  of 
the  thought  of  God,— AgassU. 

New  Discovery  by  Gbi^ebal  Cenbola. 
—It  is  well  known  that  General  Di  Ccdp 
sola,  whose  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Cyprus  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
whose  collections  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  signified  his  intention,  after  dis- 
posing of  his  earlier  gatherings,  of  re- 
turning to  his  field  of  labor,  and  of  con- 
tinuing his  investigations  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  aid  of  the  funds  thus  acquired* 
This  promise  he  has  carried  out,  and  the 
discoveries  now  making  bid  fair  to  nearly 
if  not  entirely  equal  in  interest  those  of 
his  former  explorations.  He  has  already 
found  some  localities  where  the  works  of 
man  in  his  earliest  and  most  primitive 
condition  have  been  detected,  forming  a 
very  great  contrast  with  those  of  the  later 
Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  occupants 
of  the  island.— Editob's  Scientific  Kec- 
ORD,  in  Harper^e  Magazine  for  October, 

In  1870,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  were 
289,000  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  who 
could  not  read  and  write.  There  were 
189,000  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  who 
could  not  read  and  write,  of  whom  73,000 
were  male  citizens  and  hence  entitled  to 
vote.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  his  report  of  1872,  in- 
forms us  that  over  seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  adult  males  of  the  country  who  are 
essentially  all  voters,  are  illiterate.  Of 
the  7,500,000  voters  in  the  United  States 
more  than  1,000,000  cannot  read  the  ballot 
they  cast. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Paul 
has  engaged  a  certain  Prof.  Fanning  to 
"teach  etiquette"  in  the  public  school; 
whereupon  a  "  School  Boy"  suggests  in 
the  Pioneer  that  somebody  should  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  same  mystery  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 


Official  Department. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  OFINIONg. 
Prepared  by  Um  Aaaleunt  8up«rint«Dd«it. 

CometloB. 

The  printers  misplaced  two  answers, 
last  mouth,  in  making  the  final  corrections 
of  the  press.  The  answer  to  the  question 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column,  p.  857, 
is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  next  column 
— "  The  supervisors  must  proceed  accord- 
ing  to  law,"  etc.  The  answer  at  the  top 
of  this  second  column  should  follow  the 
question  below  it 

Question.  In  the  formation  of  Lincoln 
county  from  Marathon,  the  dividing  line 
runs  across  our  district;  does  this  make 
two  districts  of  It? 

Answer.  No,  it  makes  a  Joint  district, 
which  of  course  is  or  will  be  in  two 
towns.  A  school  district  is  a  corporation, 
having  an  existence  independent  of  any 
change  of  the  boundaries  of  counties, 
towns,  cities  or  villages.   (25  Wis.,  468.) 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  district, 
must  the  town  board  always  divide  the 
property  according  to  the  assessed  valu. 
ation  in  the  two  parts  ?  In  a  case  here, 
tlie  territory  comprised  in  a  new  district 
now  set  oft',  was  not  settled  when  we  built 
the  school-house,  and  hence  contributed 
nothing  towards  it. 

A.  The  board  has  no  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  must  conform  to  the  law.  It 
may  work  a  little  ipjustice  sometimes,  but 
this  cannot  be  helped.  The  old  part  of 
the  district  probably  has  had  the  greatest 
as  well  as  longest  benefit  from  the  school- 
house. 

Q.  If  a  district  is  formed  and  the  first 
officers  neglect  to  fill  written  acceptances, 
but  go  on  and  act,  the  district  also  build- 
ing a  school-house  and  opening  a  school, 
is  the  district  to  be  considered  as  without 
a  legal  organization,  and  all  its  action  il- 
legal  ?  It  is  so  contended  here  by  a  tax 
payer. 

A.  The  officers  should  file  their  writ- 
ten acceptance;  but  the  requirement  to 
do  so  is  directory,  and  it  is  not  likely  the 
courts  would  hold  that  the  neglect  to  do 
it  renders  their  subsequent  action  and  the 
action  of  the  district  illegal.  Written 


acceptance  of  two  members  of  the  board 
is  a  proof  of  organization ;  but  the  rec- 
ord of  election  and  the  actual  service  of 
the  persons  elected  would  probably  be 
held  as  sufficient  proof,  as  against  any 
pretension  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  A  special  tax  was  voted  in  this  dis- 
trict,  but  before  it  was  assessed,  one  sec- 
tion of  land  was  set  into  another  district, 
the  order  not  to  take  effect  for  three 
months ;  is  this  section  exempt  from  the 
tax? 

A.  No,  it  is  in  the  district  until  the 
three  months  exf^e,  and  even  then  is 
chargeable  for  the  tax,  if  not  yet  collected. 

Q.  Suppose  the  order  took  effect  im« 
mediately,  would  the  land  be  exempt  ? 

A.  Probaly  not,  as  the  tax  was  voted 
on  the  assumed  existing  valuation  of  the 
district,  and  its  ability  to  pay  the  tax. 
(22  Wis.,  602.) 

Q.  How  soon  should  the  district  clerk 
assess  a  special  tax  voted  under  section 
64,  and  make  out  the  warrant? 

A.  He  should  do  it  without  any  un- 
reasonable  delay,  and  is  liable  to  man- 
damw  if  he  does  not. 

Q.  I  moved  my  family  and  some  goods 
temporarily  into  another  district,  to  put 
in  some  crops,  and  now  I  find  another 
man  has  been  appointed  director  by  the 
board  in  my  place ;  have  I  lost  the  office  ? 

A.  If  you  intended  to  return,  you  have 
not;  but  if  your  absence  involved  a  neg- 
lect of  duty,  you  might  have  resigned.  If 
the  board  felt  aggrieved  at  your  absence, 
they  might  have  asked  you  to  resign,  or 
have  asked  your  removal  by  the  county 
Judge,  under  section  124,  but  had  no  right 
to  appoint  till  there  was  an  actual  vacancy. 
Still,  for  the  good  of  the  district,  it  may 
be  better  to  waive  your  claim  to  the  office, 
if  an  election  will  take  place  the  last 
Monday  in  September.  (Written  Sept.  1.) 

Q.  The  treasurer  and  director  con* 
tracted  for  some  globes,  maps,  etc.,  with- 
out  seeing  the  clerk;  is  the  contract 
good? 

A.  No,  the  contract  is  not  binding  on 
the  district;  the  law  plainly  requires  not 
only  a  meeting  of  the  board,  but  the  unan- 
imous act  of  the  board.  (Section  48,  at 
the  end.)  Even  if  the  district  votes  money 
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for  apparatus,  the  board  could  not  act 
legally  in  its  purchase  without  a  meeting 
being  called.  A  school  board  cannot  act 
as  a  board,  unless  a  legal  meeting  is 
called. 

Q.  If  the  clerk,  director  and  treasurer 
of  a  school-district  should  happen  to  meet 
together  without  previous  notice,  and 
should  then  and  there  consent  that  they 
would  call  it  a  meeting  of  the  school- 
board,  would  such  a  meeting  of  the 
school-board  be  legally  constituted  for 
doing  district  business? 

A.  Just  as  legally  as  would  an  acci- 
dental meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  law  prescribes  the  way 
in  which  a  meeting  of  a  school-board 
shall  be  called,  and  for  the  very  purpose 
of  preventing  accidental  and  informal 
meetings,  and  consequent  hasty  action. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  graded  school  for 
several  years,  but  during  the  last  year  we 
had  but  one  department  in  operation; 
this  summer  we  held  our  district  meeting 
in  July,  as  usual,  and  made  arrangements 
for  two  departments;  was  this  a  legal 
meeting,  or  had  we  lost  our  status  as  a 
graded  school  ? 

A.  Tiie  temporary  suspension  of  one 
department,  with  no  intention  of  ceasing 
entirely  to  maintain  a  graded  school,  did 
not  render  it  improper  to  hold  your  meet- 
ing  in  July,  and  its  action  may  be  con- 
sidered legal. 

Q.  Our  teacher  has  punished  some  by 
depriving  delinquents  of  the  privilege  of 
one  or  more  recesses.  Is  not  such  a 
practice  questionable,  to  say  the  least, 
and  ought  not  a  regard  for  the  health  of 
the  scholars  lead  teachers  to  substitute 
some  other  punishment,  even  of  the  rod  ? 

A.  If  for  any  special  reason  depriva- 
tion of  the  usual  recess  is  thought  to  be  a 
suitable  punishment,  let  the  pupil  never- 
theless have  a  recess  alone,  at  some  pther 
time.  Entire  deprivation  of  recess  is  not 
proper,  and  may  be  injurious. 

Q.  Ought  pupils  from  abroad,  attend- 
ing a  large  private  school  here,  to  be  enu- 
merated in  the  school  census  ? 

A.  Why  should  tliey?  You  do  not 
expect  to  give  them  any  schooling;  your 
town  derives  the  legitimate  benefit  of  the 


location  of  the  school  in  it;  the  pupils- 
themselves  have  no  legal  residence  with 
you,  but  are  or  may  be  enumerated,  aa 
school  children  (if  under  20)  in  the  sev. 
cral  districts  where  their  homes  are,  and 
where  they  would  be  entitled  to  attend 
school,  when  at  home. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  at  annual  meeting,. 
limil  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  teachers? 

A.  The  district  can  determine  the 
length  of  the  school  terms  and  the  sex  of 
the  teachers  to  be  employed,  and  likewise 
vote  the  amount  it  pleases  for  teachers'' 
wages,  under  the  provisions  of  sub-section 
9ixl\  of  section  19.  In  these  several  wi^ 
a  district  may  indirectly  control  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  some,  as  to  wages,  but 
the  district  can  not  fix  a  minimum. 

Q.  What  can  a  town  clerk  do,  if  the 
district  clerks  delay  to  make  their  report? 

A.  He  can  remind  them  of  the  need  of 
promptness  in  order  that  he  may  make 
hi*  report  in  time,  and  so  the  county  sn- 
perintendent  his.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  willful  neglect,  attention  may  be 
called  to  section  126. 

Q.  Is  there  anew  law  in  regard  to 
first  and  second  grade  certificates  ?  Is  a 
first  grade  good  for  three  years  and  a  sec- 
ond grade  for  two  ? 

A.  No,  the  law  remains  as  it  was;  a 
first  grade  is  good  for  two  years  and  a 
sepond  grade  for  one  year. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  "  town 
lines,"  in  section  03? 

A.  The  lines  of  the  towns  in  the  coun- 
ty, as  they  actually  exist,  though  some 
may  embrace  more  and  some  less,  than 
86  sections,  or  a  township.  An  inspection 
district  must  embrace  "  not  more  than  4 
towns,"  not  townships. 

Q.  If  A  receives  1  vote  as  clerk ;  B  5> 
and  C  6,  is  C  elected  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  he  has  the  most  votes. 

Q.  After  electing  a  clerk,  can  the  meet- 
ing reconsider  and  elect  a  different  person  ^ 

A.  It  can  do  so ;  the  person  first  elected 
does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  the 
ofOice,  so  as  to  preclude  reconsideration. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  district  to  have* 
two  school  houses  ? 

A.  It  is  not  unlawful,  if  necessary,  bat 
quite  unusual  in  country  districts. 
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We  give  this  month  a  prominent  place 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Upper 
Schools,  read  by  Dr.  Hays  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Association. 
We  ask  for  it  from  our  readers  a  careftil 
and  thoughtful  perusal,  believing  as  we 
do  that  it  is  based  upon  wise  theories  and 
contains  practical  suggestions  of  the  ut- 
most value. 

We  wish  here  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  advocating  the  claims  of  secondary 
and  advanced  education  we  shall  not  often 
be  held,  as  by  a  solitary  recent  critic,  to 
"  belittle  the  claims  of  the  lower  or  pri- 
mary schools  to  public  regard.**  We 
must  be  strangely  misunderstood  if  a 
single  word  of  ours,  written  or  spoken, 
has  conveyed  this  impression.  Our  chief 
liope  and  aim  is  to  ex^i  the  claims  of 
these  schools  in  public  regard.  The 
trouble  is  that  public  regard  holds  them 
in  far  too  low  esteem.  Th  is  is  not  because 
the  schools  are  in  general  poor  and  un- 
worthy of  confidence,— these  schools  are 
exactly  what  the  people  make  and  pay 
for;  but  because  education  itself  is  not 
yet  properly  understood  and  valued  by  a 
too  indifferent  public. 

Evidences  of  this  indifference  are  seen 
on  every  hand,  in  school  buildings  and 
grounds  unnecessarily  poor,  in  teachers 
unnecessaiily  cheap  and  ill  qualified,  and, 
not  least,  in  an  unnecessary  irregularity 
of  attendance,  which  largely  diminishes 
the  benefit  whicli  the  schools,  even  as 
now  constituted,  might  otherwise  pro- 
duce. 

While  seeing  in  very  many  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  much  chance  for  improve- 
ment, while  denouncing  their  waste  of 
time  and  energy  and  public  money  in  un- 
intelligent and  incompetent  methods,  we 
nevertheless  yield  to  no  one  in  our  faith 
in  the  system, — in  what  we  hold  to  be  a 
just  and  discriminating  belief  in  the 
great  value  of  our  five  thousand  primary 
schools  as  a  whole. 

Our  belief  in  their  general  value,  how- 
ever, and  our  deep  conviction  that  no 
other  system  can  so  satisfactorily  supply 

their  place,  does  not  blind  us  to  the  need 
»-Vol.  IV,  No.  10. 


of  seeking  in  every  way  to  make  their 
value  still  greater— to  make  them  as  a 
system  so  excellent  that  every  hostile 
word  must  be  changed  to  a  word  of 
praise. 

We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while, 
either  in  our  public  expressions  from  the 
platform,  or  before  the  larger  audience  of 
JouBNAL  readers,  to  praise  a  system  that 
needs  no  praise.  Our  duty  has  appeared 
to  lie  in  a  different  direction.  To  show 
the  pre-eminent  value  of  trained  intelli- 
gence, both  to  the  State  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  to  show  that  advanced  education 
is  as  necessary  to  the  best  results  in  pri- 
mary education  as  both  grades  are  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  to  indi- 
cate the  presence,  the  cause,  and  the  cure 
of  existing  defects  in  our  State  system — 
these  things  have  so  possessed  us  with 
their  too  little  understood  and  appreci- 
ated importance  that  we  have  no  time  for 
— perhaps  little  thought  of— such  not  un- 
common and  possibly  not  very  useful 
eulogiums  of  the  country  schools  as  we 
reprint  and  comment  upon  in  another 
article. 

But  even  the  unknown  author  of  those 
"eloquent  and  moving"  words  admits 
that  "  some  of  our  countiy  schools  are  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization,''  and  that 
"  many  teachers  are  ignorant  and  iuefli- 
cient," — the  simple  and  sad  facts  we  have 
asserted  and  for  which  we  would  seek 
remedies. 

Not  the  least  effective  remedy,  as  our 
readers  know,  although  by  no  means  the 
only  remedy,  we  hold  to  be  increased  fa- 
cilities for  advanced  education.  This 
view  we  hold,  and  have  long  held,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  progressive  educational  men  of 
the  country.  President  White,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Detroit,  said  upon  this  very 
theme : 

"You  ask  why  this  low  level  in  our 
great  public  school  system.  I  answer 
simply  because  your  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
are  those  whose  culture  and  power  have 
been  gained  only  in  the  public  schools, 
and  have  stopped  there.  As  a  rule  the 
teacher  is  too  often  a  pupil  who  has 
barely  learned  enough  in  the  schools  to 
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be  passed  by  a  rural  school  committee. 
It  is  simply  *  breeding  in  alid  in,*  and 
that  system  of  breeding  will  destroy  any 
race,  whether  of  kings,  teachers  or  beasts 
'of  burden."  Again  he  says:  "  When  we 
attempt  to  divorce  advanced  from  pre- 
liminary education  we  are  simply  per- 
sisting in  cutting  the  whole  mass  of 
branches  and  boughs  and  blossoms  of  ed- 
ucation from  the  trunk." 

Our  own  ideas  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  different  grades  of  instruction  and 
of  the  essential  unity  of  all  educational 
interests,  are  clearly  and  tersely  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hays.  So  wise  do  we  believe  to 
be  the  words,  so  exactly  accordant  there- 
with are  our  own  oft-expressed  views,  and 
80  important  to  the  State  at  the  present 
time  is  this  subject  in  question,  that  we 
need  ask  no  indulgence  for  the  repetition 
here  of  this  admirable  confession  of  our 
own  educational  faith : 

"  What  is  needed  is  that  there  should  be 
an  ample  supply  of  first-class  common 
schools,  to  which  all  who  will  may  go, 
and  those  who  won't  shall  be  compelled 
to  go,  and  out  of  which  a  large  number 
who  have  the  taste,  ability,  and  opportu- 
nity  shall  be  urged  to  go  on  through  the 
intermediate  school  and  the  college,  so 
that  we  shall  not  merely  have  educated 
ministers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  but 
also  that  society  shall  be  pervaded  and 
penetrated  with  the  elevating  influence  of 
refined  merchants,  mechanics,  agricul- 
turists and  energetic  business  men  in  all 
callings.  Our  educational  interests  are 
thus  a  unity  to  be  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  co-operation,  and  to  be  weakened 
and  destroyed  by  division  and  controver- 
sy. A  great  point  would  be  gained  if 
public  opinion  could  be  made  to  believe 
m  the  vast  importance  of  this  dove  tailing 
together  all  these  parts  of  our  education- 
al system,  so  that  from  the  rudiments  to 
the  highest  researches  the  rise  shall  be 
gradual,  but  direct  and  inviting." 


Kew  Couma  of  Study  !■  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  are  gr/itified  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce a  reform  in  the  right  direction 
inaugurated  by  the  Normal  School  Re- 
gents at  their  recent  annual  meeting  in 
July.  A  revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  has  been  for  some  time  in  con- 
templation. Certain  changes  recommend- 


ed at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Committee 
on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  with  substantial 
unanimity.  Hereafter,  instead  of  one 
tliree  years  course,  there  are  to  be  two 
courses,  one  of  two  and  the  other  of  four 
years,  known  respectiuely  as  the  "Ele- 
mentary  Course"  and  the  "Advanced 
Course." 

The  regular  diploma  is  hereafter  to  be 
given  only  to  those  who  have  satisfacto- 
rily completed  the  Advanced  Course.  To 
those  who  have  thus  completed  the  Ele- 
mentary Course  a  "  Certificate"  is  to  be 
given,  certifying  to  the  fact  of  such  com- 
pletion and  specifying  the  studies  of  the 
Course.  This  certificate,  like  the  regu- 
lar diploma,  is  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  and  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  after  one 
year's  successAil  teaching  in  the  State  by 
the  holder  may  be  countersigned  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  then  (after  appropriate  legisla- 
tion) have  the  force  of  a  five  years'  State 
Certificate. 

In  the  Advanced  Course  among  the 
branches  additional  to  those  hitherto  re- 
quired is  two  and  one-half  years  of  Latin. 

The  Normal  Schools  will  now  send 
forth  graduates  not  only  of  broader  cul- 
ture, but  better  qualified  to  engage  in  the 
High  School  work  of  the  State— a  work 
that  must  itself  soon  find  enlargement  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  society. 


An  anonymous  correspondent  of  k 
newspaper  published  in  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  thriving  villages  of  the 
State  furnishes  a  well  n^Titten  report  of  a 
successful  Institute  recently  held  in  the 
place.  In  a  paragraph  concerning  an 
address  delivered  before  tlie  Institute  and 
citizens  appear  some  pleasant  words  of 
general  praise,  succeeded  by  what  we  take 
to  be  respectful  and  friendly  criticism  on 
a  certain  point,  as  follows : 

We  venture  just  a  word  of  criticism. 
In  his  eager  zeal  in  defense  of  a  higher 
culture,  we  fear  the  Superintendent  may 
belittle  the  claims  of  the  lower  or  primary 
schools  to  public  regard.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  some  of  our  country  schools  are 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.   That  many 
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teachers  are  ignorant  and  inefficient^  but 
with  all  their  defects  these  schools  have 
been,  and  are  doing  a  noble  work.  Prom 
their  rude,  unsightly  walls  have  gone 
forth,  (not  to  high  school  or  college,)  but 
to  the  actual  conflicts  of  busy  life,  some 
of  the  really  great  men  of  the  past,  and 
who  shall  say,  that,  in  a  coming  hour  of 
trial  and  danger,  our  country  may  not  be 
forced  once  more  to  rely  on  the  great, 
honest,  manly  heart  of  a  future  Lincoln 
or  Henry  Clay,  now  sittine  at  the  feet  of 
some  obscure  country  pedagogue?  We 
believe  in  a  higher  culture,  but  let  us  re- 
member that,  in  a  country  like  ours  *  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number' 
should  be  the  prevailing  sentiment^" 

We  are  impelled  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  this  criticism,  because  it  contains 
ideas  frequently  heard  and  applauded, 
but  ideas  that  are  really  mere  specious 
seeming  falsehoods  and  unworthy  of  rep- 
etition. For  these  two  reasons  we  desire 
here  and  now  to  puncture  this  glittering 
bubble. 

(1.)  It  is  plainly  implied  that "  some  of 
the  really  great  men  of  the  past"  owed 
their  greatness  to  something  imparted  by 
obscure  country  pedagogues,"  and  Lin- 
cola  and  Clay  are  cited  as  examples. 
History  informs  us  that  these  illustrious 
men  attended  school  but  a  few  months. 
The  time  thus  spent  by  them  was  barely 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of 
the  simplest  branches  of  learning.  Is  it 
credible  that  their  greatness — their  ability 
and  virtue — ^were  due  in  any  appreciable 
degree  to  the  early  educational  advantages 
they  had,— or  rather  did  not  have  ?  No, 
the  "country  pedagogue"  can  lay  very 
little  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  formed 
these  characters.  The  true  secret  of 
their  greatness  is  inherited  ability,  home- 
cultivated  and  self-cultivated. 

On  what  logical  principles  can  the  vir- 
tuous  greatness  of  Lincoln  be  referred  to 
his  few  months  of  early  and  probably 
poor  instruction  in  a  common  school,  and 
not  also  the  vicious  greatness  of  a  Fisk 
or  a  Tweed  be  referred  to  the  same  cause  ? 
The  following  paraphrase  contains  ex- 
actly as  much  truth  9^  the  original  state- 
ment :  "  Prom  their  rude,  unsightly  walls 
have  gone  forth,  not  to  high  school  or 
college,  but  to  the  actual  conflicts  of  busy 
life,  some  of  the  most  unprincipled  and 


dangerous  men  of  the  past ;  and  who  shall 
say  that,  in  a  coming  hour  of  trial  and 
danger,  our  country  may  not  be  forced 
once  more  to  suffer  from  the  corrupt  prin* 
ciples  and  degrading  practices  of  a  future 
Fisk  or  Tweed  now  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
some  obscure  country  pedagogue?" 

The  mere  fact  that  a  great  good  man  or 
a  notorious  bad  man  received  a  few 
months'  elementary  instruction  in  a  com* 
mon  school,  or  in  any  other  school,  counts 
properly  as  nothing  for  or  against  such 
school.  Character  is  not  formed  by  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  an  elementary 
school.  The  mere  arts  of  reading  and 
numbering  have  in  their  acquisition  no 
such  miraculous  power,  and  the  more 
generally  and  thoroughly  this  is  under- 
stood the  better. 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  up  char- 
acter is  chiefly  derived  f^om  inheritance 
and  from  home  and  social  influences. 
These  influences  may  be  largely  modified 
and  supplemented  by  school  culture,  pro- 
vided school  culture  be  iufficienUy  pro* 
traded  and  tyMtemaiic,  One,  two,  or  even 
five  years  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
elementary  facts  in  reading,  orthography, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  in  the  average 
common  school,  and  before  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  cannot  effect  large 
results  in  the  way  of  character.  Reason 
and  facts  are  both  opposed  to  such  results. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  when  a  teach- 
er of  superior  endowments  strongly  im- 
presses his  pupils  through  his  own  char- 
acter,— and  it  is  just  such  teachers  we 
want  to  see  multiplied ;  but  under  existing 
conditions,  and  largely  under  any  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  mere  primary  intellectual 
instruction  that  gives  power  either  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  States. 

No  more  insidious  and  dangerous  edu- 
cational heresy  could  be  uttered  than  this 
founding  of  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
illustrious  men  upon  the  slender  basis  of 
a  few  months  of  common  school  culture. 
It  puts  such  culture  in  a  false  light.  It 
gives  it  an  importance  that  cannot  be 
Justified.  It  forbids  a  due  appreciation 
of  that  better  culture  which  comes  from 
systematic  employment  of  longer  time 
and  higher  studies.  It  ignores  that  per- 
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sistent  self-actiyitj,  self^ultiTation,  self- 
growth  which  are  almost  invariably  large 
elements  in  the  success  of  great  men. 

(2.)  The  paragraph  also  implies  that  in 
our  zeal  for  a  higher  culture  we  are  for- 
getting  the  foundation  principle  of  our 
democratic  govarnment — "the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.'*  This  point 
also  claims  attention  because  it  is  a  rep- 
resentative sentiment  often  expressed 
against  the  friends  of  higher  schools. 

For  our  own  part,  we  assert  that  so  far 
from  forgetting  it,  "  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  "  is  precisely  what  we 
devoutly  believe  in  and  have  in  view.  The 
present  defects  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  popular  beliefs 
respecting  education  absolutely  prevent 
the  realization  of  this  wise  and  benignant 
principle.  We  have  now  the  greatest 
good  for  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  good 
for  those  dwelling  in  favored  localities. 

A  rich  man  living  in  any  part  of  the 
State  can  easily  send  his  children  to  good 
schools  elsewhere,  if  they  are  not  found 
in  his  vicinity.  The  poor  man  cannot  do 
it.  He  must  patronize  what  is  nearest 
him.  In  general,  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  men  are  found  the 
most  promising  youth.  In  them  is  found 
the  highest  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor.  They  also  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  These 
have  now  to  a  considerable  extent  indif- 
ferent local  advantages  for  primary  in- 
struction, and  to  a  great  extent  almost  no 
local  advantages  for  higher  instruction. 
This  is  not  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number.  Such  good  will  be  attained 
only  when  the  thousands  of  country 
schools  shall  be  as  excellent  as  the  best 
of  village  and  city  primaries,  and  when 
superior  academic  culture  is  within  pos- 
sible reach  of  the  pupils  of  every  county. 

Preserve  and  improve  the  common 
school.  Make  it  worthy  of  all  honor. 
Give  it  in  its  architecture  and  its  sur- 
roundings all  the  grace,  attractiveness 
and  comfort  the  means  of  the  district  will 
warrant  Above  all,  put  in  it  the  wisest 
and  most  skillful  teacher  circumstances 
will  permit  the  district  to  secure.  Send 
the  children  promptly  and  regularly,  so 


that  they  may  get  from  the  school  the 
greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time.  When 
they  have  completed  the  elementary 
course  send  them  to  the  high  school. 
Give  them  there  some  valuable  euUure  as 
well  as  valuable  knowledge.  Give,  if  pos- 
sible, to  aU  healthy  children  this  high 
school  or  academic  culture.  Their  hap- 
piness demands  it.  Their  citizenship  in 
this  country  and  age  demands  it.  Thus 
will  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  be  really  secured. 


THE  IHSTITVTBB. 

The  Fall  Institutes  are  now  about  half 
concluded.  It  is  with  gratification  that 
we  have  received  evidence  of  the  general 
success  of  both  these  and  the  Normal  In- 
stitutes of  August.  They  have  been  well 
attended  and  well  conducted.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  teachers  will  enter  upon 
their  work  with  new  and  enlarged  ideas 
and  a  deeper  interest.  Our  personal  visit 
to  several  Institutes  in  counties  not  vis- 
ited last  spring  confirms  the  good  opin- 
ion we  then  received  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  this  Institute  work. 

One  other  impression  has  also  received 
further  confirmation — that  the  County  Su- 
perintendency  is  a  valuable  auxiiiaiy  ed- 
ucational force  the  State  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with.  As  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Superintendents  is  extended 
our  confidence  in  their  general  ability 
and  fitness  for  their  important  work  is 
also  increased.  We  confess  that  notwith- 
standing the  ofllce  is,  like  others,  the  gift 
of  a  political  party,  yet  it  is  in  general, 
so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended, 
judiciously  filled.  The  people  have, 
doubtless,  in  several  instances,  made  mis- 
takes, but  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
their  intelligence  that  they  have  made  no 
more.  Theoretically  we  were  once  in  fe- 
vor  of  an  appointive  system.  We  are 
less  so  to-day. 


Amonq  the  original  articles  we  have 
published  in  the  current  volume  and 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  other  edn- 
cational  journals  and  in  newspapers, 
Prof.  Allen's  contributions  on  "History' 
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appear  to  have  been  most  popular.  They 
haye  been  thus  republished  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers  in  several  other  States. 
And  they  are  every  way  worthy  of  the 
honor.  For  those  interested  in  either  the 
teaching  or  the  study  of  history  they  have 
practical  analyses  and  suggestions  of 
much  value.  The  article  from  his  pen  in 
the  present  issue  on  "  Instruction  in  Am- 
erican History/*  has  all  his  usual  char- 
acteristics  of  clearness,  concentration 
and  practical  usefulness. 


Pbof.  Exebt  incidentally  informs  us 
that  the  enrollment  of  the  Fort  Atkinson 
High  School  is  the  present  term  the  larg- 
est in  its  history,  embracing  109  names. 
There  is  a  class  of  25  beginning  Latin. 
This  is  a  good  report,  but  it  does  not  sur- 
prise  us.  We  have  known  ever  since  our 
visit  there  last  Spring  that  there  is  a  good 
deal — an  unusual  amount— of  wisdom  in 
Ft.  Atkinson.  We  found  there  a  condi- 
tion of  things  we  had  observed  nowhere 
else  in  the  State,  and  have  not  since  ob- 
served. Its  school  system  is,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, a  model  one.  We  left  the  place 
last  Spring  with  the  intention  of  soon 
after  presenting  our  readers  with  a  de- 
scription of  that  system.  The  inexorable 
fatality  that  puts  only  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  day,  when  we  need  fifty,  has,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  realization  of  that  as 
of  many  other  virtuous  intentions.  We 
think  our  only  resource  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  Lethean  months,  is  to  ask  ft'om 
President  Emery  a  description  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge.  Will  he  not 
favor  our  readers  there  (vith  ? 


Thb  Madison  High  School,  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Principal  Shaw, 
^d  in  its  elegant  new  building,  is  getting 
a  character  worthy  of  the  city.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  pupils  from  the  country 
^e  in  attendance — chiefly  those  fitting 
themselves  for  teaching.  The  school  has 
a  goodly  number  who  will  graduate  at  the 
•close  of  the  present  school  year,  several  of 
whom  will  then  enter  the  university. 


Normal  School  Visitors.— The  fol- 
lowing Visitors  to  the  State  Normal 
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Schools  have  been  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Jr^blic  Instruction  for  the 
year  ending  August  31st^  1875  : 

For  PlaUetiOe  Normal  3c7iool-'B.  M.  Rey- 
nolds,  N.  C.  Twining,  A.  E.  Howard. 

For  Whitewater  Normal  School — Samuel 
Shaw,  J.  Q.  Emery,  J.  H.  Terry. 

For  Oehkosh  Normal  School— II.  P.  North, 
J.  B.  Thayer,  Michael  Eirwan. 


The  Fall  term  of  Milton  College  is  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  one,  there  being 
more  students  in  attendance  than  during 
tlie  same  term  in  many  previous  years. 


District  Clerks. — ^A  correspondent 
thus  presents  the  reasons  for  compensat- 
ing these  officers  for  their  services.  We 
hope  others  will  urge  the  measure : 

Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
pies  of  e<j[uity  to  pay  district  clerks  for 
their  services  to  the  district  ?  Their  time 
is  generally  worth  from  one  to  three  dol- 
lars per  day,  and  frequently  at  the  time 
that  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be 
held,  or  the  disti'ict  census  taken,  their 
labor  is  in  great  demand.  In  country 
districts  they  may  be  wanting  to  thresh 
their  grain,  or  be  needed  to  assist  their 
neighbors  in  threshing  or  stacking,  and 
that  to,  when  a  day's  work,  or  even  an 
hour's  work,  may  be  the  saving  of  seve- 
ral dollars  b^  a  proper  handling  of  crops 
at  the  right  time ;  and  they  may  need  the 
pay  for  their  labor  to  aid  them  in  provid- 
ing for  their  families.  But  at  such  times 
the  clerk  must  either  work  when  he 
needs  rest,  or  else  neglect  some  of  his  du- 
ties, either  to  his  family  or  to  the  school 
district  that  he  maybe  called  to  serve.  In 
some  school  districts  only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  fit  for  the 
office,  either  through  actual  ignorance  or 
ignorance  of  our  language,  so  that  in 
some  instances  the  duties  of  school  clerk 
are  practically  a  tax  on  education.  Our 
late  clerk,  and  the  father  of  our  late 
teacher,  who  is  also  district  clerk,  were 
elected  to  the  office  partly  because  of  the 
unwillingness  or  incompetency  of  others 
in  the  district  to  properly  discharge  its 
duties,  and  they  are  both  poor  and  need 
all  they  can  earn. 

Some  school  districts  have  allowed 
their  clerks  from  five  to  ten  dollars  annu- 
ally, out  of  the  district  funds.  Why  may 
not  our  school  law  provide  for  paying 
them  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  annually, 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  children  m 
the  district?  W. 
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Ilijtebact.— The  same  correspond- 1 
ent  sends  us  a  note  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quest for  statistics  of  illiteracy.  We  are 
satisfied  that  few  district  clerks  will  gath- 
er them  unless  required  by  law,  and  paid 
for  it: 

Concerning  the  request  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instructiqn,  for  the 
names  of  persons  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  who  can  neither  read  or  write, 
I  wish  the  request  ka*i  not  been  made.  I 

suppose  my  neighbor,  Mr.  ,  cannot 

write,  but  of  his  ability  to  read  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  also  uncertain  about 

Mrs.  's  accomplishments.    It  has 

been  said  that  the  wife  of  Hon.  

cannot  write  for  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion, but  of  her  ability  to  read,  I  know 
notliing,  and  should  not  like  to  play  the 
inquisitive  to  find  out.  The  request  in 
regard  to  such  as  are  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  20  is  a  good  one.  W. 

School  Terms. — He  also  treats  on  some 
of  the  difiiculties  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
form in  this  matter : 

It.  is  recommended  that  the  winter 
term's  of  our  country  schools  commence 
earlier  in  the  season,  say  in  October,  es- 

fcially  when  of  four  months  duration, 
find  that  parents  wish  to  do  as  they 
please  about  sending  their  children;  and 
while  some  may  care  for  their  children's 
comfort  aud  interest  by  sending  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  a  large 
proportion,  and  sometimes  the  majority 
of  the  parents,  will  keep  their  children  at 
home  to  help  husk  com,  watch  cattle,  or 
to  do  other  work ;  and  generally  they  are 
the  backward  children  that  are  thus  kept. 

W. 


Teacheks  should  impress  upon  children 
the  importance  of  signing  their  names 
legibly.  Nowhere  is  indistinct  writing 
80  puzzling.  Nothing  of  course  can  be 
learned  f^om  the  sense,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  a  certain  interpretation 
is  nonsense,  because  almost  any  combina 
tion  of  letters  may  be  a  name. 

An  Iowa  teacher  writes,  "  Please  send 
me  a  specimen  copy  of  your  JouRNAii. 
Have  read  your  articles  in  other  Journals, 
Find  none  that  suit  me  as  well.*' 

Left  Us. — ^We  regret  to  learn  that  H. 
0«  Durkee,  long  at  Kenosha,  has  removed 
to  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  A.  Earthman,  from 
Beedsburg,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  A  KATIOKAL  UNITEBSITT. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
of  this  city,  chairman  of  the  National 
University  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  introduced  into  Congress  proposing 
the  establishment  of  such  a  University, 
and  of  the  Keport  of  the  appropriate 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  subject, 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Perce,  chairman, 
March  3, 1878.  As  matter  of  interest  and 
general  information,  we  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Bill  and  from  the  Keport 
— enough  to  indicate  the  general  idea  and 
scope  of  the  proposed  institution,  defer- 
ring comment  till  a  future  time : 

A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Whereas,  It  is  a  condition  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  that  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
people;  and. 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  such  provision  thai  there 
should  be  founded  and  maintained  in  the 
republic  a  university,  comprehensive  in 
plan,  national  in  character,  and  so  related 
to  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  as 
to  supplement  their  work  and  with  them 
form  a  complete  system  of  American  ed- 
ucation; therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  tits  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  ossenMed^  That  an  institu- 
tion shall  be  established  at  the  national 
capital,  to  be  called  The  National  Uni- 
versity,"  where  instructi(m  shall  be  given 
in  the  higher  branches  or  all  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  facilities  dhall  be  fhr- 
nished  for  research  and  investigation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  government  of  the 
university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents 
aud  a  university  senate. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  board  of  regents  shall 
consist  of  one  member  from  each  state  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  thereof,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  su- 
perintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
other  like  officer  of  his  state ;  five  mem- 
bers from  the  country  at  large,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
chief  Justice,  commissioner  of  education, 
and  chief  officer  of  the  university ;  and 
the  following  members  ex^JpciOy  to-wit: 
the  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
commissioner  of  education,  commissiouer 
of  agriculture,  commissioner  of  patents, 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Observatory,  sec* 
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Tetanr  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  chief  oflftcer  of  the  university,  fifteen 
to  be  a  Quorum;  who,  with  their  asso- 
ciates ana  successors,  are  hereby  created 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  the 
name  of  The  Regents  of  the  National 
University.'*  »  »  »  ♦ 
«««««« 

Sec.  7.  That  there  shall  be  a  general 
council  of  the  university,  composed  of  the 
executive  oflScers  thereof,  all  professors 
and  other  instructors,  all  incumbents  of 
fellowships,  and  all  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  shall  have  authority  to  take 
into  consideration  all  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  university,  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  board  of 
regents,  or  to  the  university  senate. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  the  constitution  of 
the  instructional  corps  of  the  university, 
as  well  as  in  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  professors  and  teachers, 
such  principles  shall  eovern  relative  to 
compensation,  rank  ana  promotion,  as  in 
practice  shall  best  encourage  merit  and 
promote  efficiency. 

Sec.  11.  That  among  the  faculties  first 
organized,  there  shall  be,  substantially,  a 
faculty  of  philosophy,  of  t^e  social  and 
political  sciences,  of  jurisprudence,  of 
commerce  and  finance,  of  education,  of 
letters,  of  natural  history,  of  medicine, 
of  agriculture,  of  minin?  and  metal! urg^r, 
of  applied  chemistry,  ot  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences,  of  topo^aphi- 
cal  and  hydrographical  engineerinjp;,  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  of  nav. 
igation,  of  architecture  and  of  the  fine 
arts.   [This  section  is  condensed.] 

Sec.  12.  That  no  chair  for  instruction 
sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  poli- 
tics shall  be  maintained  upon  funds  de- 
rived from  the  general  university  endow- 
ment; and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  appointment  of 
professors  to  the  chairs  so  endowed  and 
maintained,  or  in  the  selection  of  any 
officer  of  the  university.  But  chairs  or 
faculties  for  instruction  in  any  depart- 
mest  of  learning,  or  in  the  support  of  any 
principles  of  truUi  may  be  endowed  by 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest;  and  the  parties 
endowing  the  same,  or  their  legally  au- 
thorized trustees,  shall  have  the  privilege, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  university  senate,  of  designa- 
ting the  titles  thereof,  the  instruction  to 
which  such  endowments  shall  be  devoted 
and  the  persons  bv  whom  the  instruction 
shall  be  eiven.  But  no  amount  less  than 
one  hunared  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
considered  a  fall  endowment  for  any 
chair  in  the  university. 

Sec  18.  That  instruction  shall  at  all 
times  be  as  nearly  free  for  students  as  is 


consistent  with  the  income  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  best  interests  of  learning. 

Sec.  14.  That  admission  to  courses  of 
instruction,  or  to  the  libraries,  museums, 
and  otiier  auxiliaries  of  the  university 
shall  be  granted  on  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  statutes ;  but  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  for  purposes  of  regular  study 
and  graduation  who  has  not  previously 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
or  a  degree  of  equal  value,  from  some  in- 
stitution recognized  by  the  university  au- 
thorities. 

The  other  sections  relate  more  to  the 
details  of  the  plan. 
We  next  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 

BEPORT    OF    THE    CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE. 

"  Science  and  learning  are  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  agencies  by  which  every  peo- 
ple is  raised  from  a  condition  of  barba- 
rism to  the  emjoyment  of  civilized  life, 
and  hence  in  every  enlightened  country 
the  University  is  cherished  as  a  potent 
means  of  social  and  national  progress.  * 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  frame  an  argu- 
ment to  show  the  special  importance  of 
university  culture  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  moulding  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions, and  hence  Uie  destinies  of  the 
republic,  are  intrusted  to  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people ;  where,  moreover, 
as  nowhere  else,  there  must  constantly 
arise  new  problems  demanding  the  sure 
light  of  science,  material,  social  and  po- 
litical,  for  their  solution.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  American  Republic  be  distin- 
guished by  the  universality  of  common 
education;  it  should  be  no  less  distin- 
guished  by  the  prevalence  of  thorough 
culture. 

"  This  need  of  the  university  has  been 
felt  and  strongly  expressed  hy  manv  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  in  all  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  »  »  ♦  ♦ 
Passing  now  from  the  question  of 
need  to  the  question  of  how  that  want  is  to 
be  mety  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  it 
cannot  be  by  any  institution  at  present 
existing,  for  these  reasons : 

1.  That  none  has,  nor  is  likely  to  have, 
for  a  century  to  come,  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources essential  to  the  highest  and  most 
complete  university  work. 

2.  That  none  can  be  made  so  entirely 
free  fVom  objection  on  both  denomina- 
tional and  local  grounds  as  to  insure  the 
patronage  of  the  people,  regardless  of 
section  or  partisan  relationship. 

8.  That  no  institution  not  established 
on  neutral  ground,  or  other  than  mtional 
in  the  important  sense  of  being  establish- 
ed by  the  people  and  for  the  people  of  the 
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whole  nation,  and  in  part  for  a  national 
end,  could  possibly  meet  all  the  essential 
demands  to  be  made  upon  it.        ♦  ♦ 

"Another  very  important  feature  of 
this  bill  consists  in  the  careful  and  im- 
partial recognition  it  makes  of  all  classes 
of  our  schools,  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  proposed  university  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent demands  for  some  influence  which, 
so  far  from  interfering  or  in  anywise  con* 
flicting  with  them,  wul  tend  to  stimulate, 
elevate  and  harmonize  them  all,  while  at 
the  same  time,  supplying  a  crowning  in- 
stitution capable  of  supplementing  their 
work  and  of  giving  to  the  country  a  well 
ordered  system.     ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦  ♦ 

"  The  plan  as  to  endowment  is  simple, 
definite  and  secure — this,  namely,  that  the 
government  shall  bind  itself  to  pay  to  the 
national  university,  in  perpetuity,  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  a  registered,  unas- 
signable certificate  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars, and  that,  for  so  long  a  time  as  is 
necessary,  the  accruing  interest  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  grounds,  the 
erection  of  needed  buildings,  ana  the 
equipment  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution.      ♦      ♦      »      »  » 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  committee 
have  briefly  endeavored  to  show,  that  our 
country  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  facil- 
ities essential  to  the  highest  culture  in 
many  departments  of  learning;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  a  central  university,  besides 
meeting  this  demand,  would  quicken, 
strengthen  and  systemetize  the  schools  of 
the  country  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est; that  it  would  increase  the  amount, 
and  the  love  of  pure  learning,  now  so  lit- 
tle appreciated  by  our  people,  and  so  im- 
prove the  intellectual  and  social  status  of 
the  nation ;  that  it  would  tend  to  homo- 
genity  of  sentiment,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  unity  and  patriotism  of  the  people ; 
that  by  gathering  at  its  seat  distinguished 
savans,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other 
lands,  it  would  eventually  make  of  our 
national  capital  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  world,  and  so  help  the  United  States 
to  rank  first  and  highest  among  the  en- 
lightened nations  or  the  earth ;  tnen  is  it 
manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish and  amply  endow  such  a  university 
at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  committee  therefore  afiSrm  their 
approval  of  the  bill,  and  recommend  its 
passage  by  the  House." 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THB  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  August  6,  1874,  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Detroit: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  does 
hereby  re-affirm  its  former  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 


Universitj-,  devoted,  not  to  collegiate,  but 
to  true  universitv  work,  providing  higher 
instruction  in  all  departments  of  learning, 
and  so  organized  as  to  secure  necessary 
independence  and  permanence  in  its  man- 
agement 

Besolved^  That  a  committee  of  this  As- 
sociation, consisting  of  thirteen  members, 
be  appointed  to  lay  this  subject  before 
Congress,  with  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee in  each  state  for  co-operative  eflfort 

Rbedsbubo,  Wis.,  Sept  6,  *74. 
Messrs.  Searing  &  Pradt — 

Dear  Sire.'— Will  you  give,  through  the 
Journal,  your,  or  the  most  reliable,  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  sinking  of  objects  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  mid-ocean?  Many 
claim  there  is  a  limit,  a  point  below  the 
surface  at  a  fixed  depth,  beyond  which 
nothing,  not  even  a  cannon  ball,  will  sink 
on  account  of  the  immense  weight  and 
consequent  compactness  of  the  water 
overcoming  the  power  of  gravitation.  By 
answering,  you  will  oblige, 

Yours,  &c.,      L.  A.  Murray. 

Mere  theoilcs  are  of  little  account 
Former  experiments  in  this  matter  were 
indecisive  and  fallacious.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  use  a  large  strong  rope  in 
order  to  sink  a  heavy  plumet  to  a  great 
depth.  But  the  rope  was  liable  to  be 
swept  into  a  bight  or  bend  by  unknown 
deep  currents;  and  more  especially  the 
friction  of  the  rope,  and  its  own  great 
weight,  saturated  with  water,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  tell  when  the  plumet  readi- 
ed the  bottom,  or  whether  it  reached  it 
at  all ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  notion 
that  it  did  not.  But  in  the  more  recent 
deep-sea  soundings,  a  strong  hempen  cord 
as  thick  as  a  quill,  was  found  sufficient 
to  bear  a  strain  of  half  a  ton.  Accurate 
soundings  have  been  made  to  the  depth  of 
four  miles.  The  old  notions  of  depths  of 
eight  miles,  and  even  of  unfathomable 
abysses,  are  now  exploded.  A  recent 
number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
**  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  experiments  and  discoveries  of 
Carpenter,  Jeffreys,  Thomson  and  Nares, 
made  in  connection  with  the  cruises  of 
the  Porcupine,  Lightning,  Challenger, 
and  Shearwater,  and  extending  from  ld69 
to  1878. 
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Prop.  Chahberlain  yery  pertinently 
raises  the  query,  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
troductory illustrations  with  which  his 
valuable  paper  opens:  "Is  our  profes- 
sion a  science  at  all  (See  his  article  in 
the  Sept.  number,  p.  880.)  It  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  that  sev- 
eral indications  have  appeared,  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  the  truth  is  dawn- 
ing upon  us  that  there  i$  such  a  thing  as 
a  science  of  education;  and  another 
"  severe  criticism*'  upon  the  practical  re- 
sults of  our  common  school  educational 
work,  is  to  be  found  in  such  marvelous 
follies  as  have  been  exhibited  not  a 
thousand  miles  f^om  Madison  or  Beloit. 
When  such  common  information  as  the 
results  of  the  slightest  geological  survey 
of  the  State  ought  to  be  made  to  diffuse 
through  every  school  and  every  family, 
is  possessed  by  our  citizens  at  large,  we 
may  hope  that  an  ordinary  farmer  will 
know  it  to  be  as  absurd  to  dig  into  his 
fjarm  with  the  expectation  of  finding  coal 
it  would  be  to  disembowel  his  oxen  to 
find  gold.  The  Professor  has  struck  a 
vein  of  thought  and  of  practical  utility 
that  needs  to  be  followed  up.  Who  will 
prepare  for  us  the  Geography,  the  Geol- 
ogy, and  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
the  State?  And  what  future  legislature 
will  put  them  in  the  list  of  common 
school  studies,  even  though  it  should 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  profound  in- 
struction given  the  children  in  the  "  Con- 
stitutions 

These  remarks  were  written  last  month 
but  left  over. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  term,  the  School 
Board  of  Madison  gave  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School  a  public  evening  reception 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  with  provis- 
ion for  dancing  and  refreshments.  This 
is  well.  We  heard  an  intelligent  citizen 
remark  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  school  thus  honored.  Let  the  cus- 
tom extend  and  prevail.  Let  every  school 
be  recognized  and  honored.  But  we  dif. 
fldcntly  suggest  that  a  rural  fete^  by  day, 
would  be  more  appropriate.  If  the  chil- 
dren  of  every  school  could  look  forward 
to  a  rational  and  well  arranged  day  of 


pleasure,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  asking 
nothing  f^om  the  school  fathers  but  the 
ice  cream,  it  would  be  a  beam  of  hope 
and  expectation  that  would  lessen  the 
monotony  of  the  school  room. 


Teachers  may  act  upon  the  same  idea 
in  a  more  humble  way.  Now  and  then  a 
Saturday  might  be  gilded  with  a  little 
recreation  in  the  way  of  a  walk  in  the 
fields  and  woods;  a  little  botanizing  or 
"bug-hunting,'*  providing  the  teacher 
has  the  tact,  the  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
terest needed  to  make  such  a  thing  a  suc- 
cess; and  if  lacking,  effort  and  resolution 
will  in  some  degree  supply  the  lack. 
Once  in  a  while,  in  a  more  formal  way, 
get  out  the  parents,  say  of  a  class  at  a 
time  if  no  more.  Of  nothing  else  that  is 
good,  are  Americans  so  little  appreciative 
as  true  social  enjoyment.  They  have  in- 
ventiveness enough  to  more  than  supply 
a  dozen  nations,  except  in  the  conduct 
and  embellishment  of  life. 


**  Church."— We  have  before  us  a 
pamphlet  edition  of  a  very  ingenious  dis- 
quisition on  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"  church,"  by  Prof.  Peuling,  of  the  State 
University.  The  Professor  holds,  with 
some  others,  that  the  common  derivation 
of  the  word  from  kuruikon  is  incorrect, 
and  contends  that  it  comes  from  cura,  and 
hence  has  the  same  etymology  as  the 
words  curey  curate,  etc.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  even  to  indicate  his  process 
of  reasoning,  but  it  proceeds  upon  both 
historical  and  philological  gi'ounds,  and 
seems  to  establish  the  position  taken. 
The  Paper  was  read  before  the  "  Wiscon- 
sin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Let- 
ters," and  is  printed  in  the  last  volume  of 

Transactions,"  elsewhere  noticed. 


Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  Ohio, 
(formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Schools), 
announces  a  new  periodical,  to  be  entitled 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries,"  to  be 
issued  as  soon  as  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions  received  shall  be  sufOicient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  publication.  It  is  not  design- 
ed, he  says,  "  to  take  the  place  of  existing 
school  Journals,  but  to  deal  with  details 
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rather  than  generalizations.*'  Mr.  Henkle 
has  the  ability  and  learning  to  make  this 
a  yaluable  publication  if  sustained,  and 
he  desires  those  willing  to  aid  in  the  mat- 
ter  to  send  him  immediately,  name  and 
postofflce  address.  It  will  be  a  sixteen- 
page  octavo,  exclusive  of  advertisements, 
issued  monthly,  except  in  the  vacation 
months  of  J uly  and  August,  at  one  dddar 
a  year.   

Mbssrs.  a.  S.  Barses  &  Co.  also  an- 
nounce that  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
commence  the  publication  of  a  Monthly 
School  Journal,  of  a  popular  character, 
to  be  entitled  the  "National  Teachers* 
Monthly.**  It  will  be  conducted  by  J. 
Mahony,  Esq.,  who  is  already  known  to 
fame  as  the  editor  of  the  Chtctigo  Teacher, 
the  spiciest  of  educational  journals.  All 
the  wit  and  vigor  that  have  characterized 
its  pages  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
periodical.  Subscription  price  75  cents  a 
year,  or  $6  for  a  club  of  ten.  Address 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  118  and  115  State 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Walworth  County.— The  Institute  at 
Elkhorn  was  held  August  17,  and  contin- 
ued  two  weeks.  It  opened  the  first  morn- 
ing  with  thirty.five  teachers  present;  in 
the  afternoon  the  number  was  increased 
to  flfly-five ;  new  members  came  in  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  Institute  closed  with 
ninety  members  enrolled.  The  character 
of  she  Institute  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
as  a  whole  it  was  a  grand  success — ^the 
best  ever  held  in  Walworth  county. 

From  the  attendance,  and  the  interest 
manifested,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  in- 
creased interest  and  enthusiasm  in  educa- 
tional  matters  here.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  conductors,  Profs.  Geo.  Beck,  of 
Platteville  and  E.  H.  Sprague,  Elkhorn, . 
for  the  manner  and  zeal  with  which  they 
conducted  the  exercises;  also,  to  Supt. 
Ballard,  for  his  aid  and  suggestions,  and 
to  the  teachers  for  attention  (for  the  Insti- 
tute was  thoroughly  alive)  and  study. 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  and 
fourteen  minutes  were  spent  in  study  by 
teachers  present  Expenses  $8  per  week. 

G.  M.  Richards,  8ec'y. 


The  Normal  Schools.— At  Platteville, 
we  learn  that  the  attendance  is  112  nm- 
mal,  110  academic,  and  53  primary  pu- 
pils. Things  are  running  smoothly,  and 
the  new  teachers,  Mr.  Gardiner,  from 
Neenah,  and  Miss  Brayman,  are  taking 
hold  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

At  Whitewater,  the  rooms  are  all  fnll^ 
the  academic  and  primary  overflowing. 
Several  repairs  and  improvements  have 
been  made.  Prof.  Salisbury  is  still  with 
the  Institutes,  and  Mr.  Wooster,  late  w 
sistant  of  Prof.  Chamberlain,  is  doing 
some  of  Mr.  Salisbury*s  work. 

At  Oshkosh,  181  normals  and  183  gram- 
mar,  intermediate  and  primary  pupils, 
together  with  a  "  special  sub-preparatoiy 
class  **  of  22,  make  a  grand  total  of  388. 
Though  the  room  has  been  increased,  the 
seats  are  crowded,  as  an  unexpected  num- 
ber of  normal  applicants  have  presented 
themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  schools  seem  to  start 
off  for  a  new  year  with  much  good  prom- 
ise. 


CrrT  Superintendents. — ^The  follow' 
ing  are  all  new  incumbents,  Columbus 
Grand  Rapids  and  Wausau  having  re- 
cently elected  a  Superintendent  for  the 
first  time : 

Beloit,  Rev.  Fayette  Royce ;  Columbus, 
S.  A.  Burrington ;  Grand  Rapids,  Henry 
Hayden ;  Kenosha,  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons^ 
Milwaukee,  James  MacAllister ;  Mineral 
Point,  Thos.  Priestly;  Oconto,  D. P.  Mor- 
iarly;  liacine,  A.  C.  Fish;  Sheboygan, 
John  H.  Plath;  Watertown,  Wm,  Biebcr; 
Wausau,  B.  W.  James. 

Messrs.  Mori  arty  and  Bieber  have,  wc 
believe,  held  the  office  before. 


New  Principals. — We  note  the  follow- 
ing: 

At  Beloit,  C.  J.  J.  Paine;  at  Kenosha, 
Geo.  C.  Bannan  from  Ypsilanti;  at  Ber 
lin,  Geo.  M.  Bowen;  at  Neenah,  H.  A 
Hobart;  at  Reedsburg,  T.  C.  Gould;  at 
Hartford,  R  A.  Anderson ;  at  Lodi,  A  A. 
Miller;  at  Brodhead,  D.  Kinney;  at  So- 
perior,  Geo.  E.  Howard ;  at  New  Lisbon, 
W.  S.  Johnson;  at  Wauwatosa,  W.  J. 
Bowen. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

PsiiiOsoFHT  OF  English  Litbbatube; 
a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 
Liowell  Institute.  By  John  Bascom, 
author  of  "  Principles  of  Psychology," 
*'  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion," 
"  ^Esthetics."  [President  of  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Wisconsin.!    New  York:  C.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons.  318  pp.,  12  mo. 
Here  we  have  a  book  that  was  wanted, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
books.  Aside  from  the  work  of  Taine, 
which  is  too  ponderous  for  an  ordinary 
text  book,  the  numerous    Manuals  of 
English  Literature  "  put  out,  with  slight 
exceptions  give  only  "  specimens  "  and 
little  "  philosophy."  To  study  our  liter- 
ature by  means  of  such  books,  is  like 
studying  arithmetic  from  a  book  of  ex- 
amples, with  no  principles  or  rules,  or 
botany  from  a  herbarium,  with  no  scien- 
tific'help.    To  be  sure  a  natural  mathe- 
matician could  in  time  evolve  the  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic  for  himself,  and  a  good 
observer  and  reasoner  could  reach  many 
of  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth;  but  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  ordinary 
Btadents  to  attempt  it.    This  book,  we 
should  say,  might  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage wherever  there  is  a  class  to  be 
taught  m  the  subject.   The  style  is  some- 
what declamatory,  but  not  too  much  so 
for  the  form  in  which  the  matter  was  orig- 
inally given,  that  of  lectures,  and  we  can 
truly  say  that  the  book  abounds  in  preg- 
nant and  suggestiye  thoughts  on  the  rise 
and  growth  and  peculiarities  of  our  liter- 
ature, which  are  all  the  more  attractive 
because  we  do  not  always  accept  the  con- 
clusions reached.   We  express  the  hope 
that  the  accomplished  author  may  find 
time  to  prepare  for  our  schools  a  some- 
what more  extended  and  methodical  treat- 
ise on  the  subject. — P. 

Manual  of  the  Ancient  Histort  of 
THE  East,  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Median  Wars.  By  Francis  Lenor- 
mant,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  £.  Chevalier,  member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
2  vols.,  12  mo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  intensely  inter- 
esting work,  embraces  a  sketch  of  the 
Ante-Diluvians,  Israelites,  Egyptians,  As- 


syrians and  Babylonians ;  the  second  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  Phoenecians  and 
Arabians.  The  original  work,  in  the 
French,  contains,  also,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume,  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Indians  or  Hindoos.  This  is  omit' 
ted,  in  the  English  edition,  for  reasons 
given  in  the  preface.  The  secoad  vol- 
ume opens,  however,  with  two  most  in- 
teresting chapters  on  the  primitive  Aryans 
and  their  language,  and  on  the  separa* 
tions  of  the  Aryan  nations  and  their  sac 
cessive  migrations,  with  a  special  account 
of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  religion 
taught  by  Zooroaster.  These  chapters  are 
in  some  sense  a  key  to  all  Aryan  history.. 

The  important  characteristics  of  this 
manual  are :  1st.  That  it  is  based  on  care- 
ful original  research,  guided  and  verified 
by  monumental  and  linguistic  evidence, 
2d,  that  it  separates  between  myth  and 
legend  on  the  one  side,  and  authentic  his- 
tory on  the  other.  It  is  also  written  from 
a  christian  stand  point,  and  with  a  rever- 
ent but  not  blind  and  undiscriminating 
regard  for  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The 
result  is  that  the  Manual  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  popular  works  yet 
given  to  the  world  on  Ancient  History, 
and  is  to  be  especially  commended  to 
teachers  for  private  use,  and  as  a  source 
of  very  great  aid  if  called  to  teach  the 
subject  We  call  attention  to  a  notice  in 
the  December  number,  1873.  We  presume 
the  work  can  be  obtained  on  favor- 
able terms,  from  John  H.  Rolfe,  133  State 
street,  Chicago,  as  well  as  directly  from 
the  publishers. — P. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Aoaiv 
EMV  OF  Science,  Arts  and  Lettbbsu 
Vol.  I.  1873-4.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Legislature.  Madison :  Atwood  & 
Culver,   pp.  254. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  a  credit 
to  this  infant  Academy,  and  show  that  it 
has  entered  upon  an  important  field  of 
usefVilness.  Of  thirty-five  papers  contrib- 
uted since  the  last  report,  twenty-four  are 
here  given,  and  are  by  the  following  per- 
sons :  In  the  department  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  two  papers  by  Prof.  Carpen- 
ter, of  the  State  University,  and  one  bjr 
Bev.  F.  M.  Holland,  of  Baraboo.   In  So- 
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cial  and  Political  Science,  Papers  by  Dr. 
Steele,  President  of  Lawrence  University, 
Bev.  Mr.  Holland,  the  late  John  Y.  Smith, 
of  Madison,  Dr.  Hoyt,  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  the  Natu- 
ralist  of  Racine.  In  the  Natural  Scien- 
<5eB,  three  papers  by  Prof.  Irving,  of  the 
University,  and  one  each  by  Dr.  Hoy, 
Profs.  Eaton  and  Chamberlain,  of  Beloit 
College,  and  Prof.  Daniels,  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  the  Arts,  two  papers  by  Prof. 
Ificodemus,  of  the  University,  and  one 
by  Capt.  John  Nadir,  of  the  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Letters,  two  papers  by  Prof. 
Allen,  and  one  each  by  Profs.  Feuling 
and  Nicodemus,  of  the  University ;  also 
one  by  Prof  J.  D.  Butler,  formerly  in  the 
University.  We  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  volume  further,  but  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  good 
name  and  progress  of  the  commonwealth. 
—P. 

Outline  of  the  World's  Histobt,  An- 
cient, Medieval  and  Modern.  By  Wil- 
liam SwiNTON,  author  of  **  Condensed 
History  of  the  United  States,"  "Word 
Analysis,"  etc.  New  York  and  Chica- 
go :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
488  pp.,  12  mo. 

Teachers  and  pupils  who  have  used  the 
Condensed  History  of  the  United  States" 
will  gladly  welcome  this.  book.  To  tell 
the  story  of  the  world  on  five  hundred 
small  pages,  is  of  course  a  difficult  task, 
but  the  author  has  presented  a  vivid  and 
pleasing  sketch  of  the  nations  who  have 
made  history,  and  it  must  be  a  dull  pupil 
who,  after  going  through  this  picture  gal- 
lery of  the  past,  does  not  wish  to  know 
more.  Maps,  illustrations,  the  ''Great 
Names  "  of  each  century,  and  a  good  in- 
4ex,  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
As  the  study  of  general  history  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  up  after  that  ot  our 
own  country,  tlie  history  of  the  United 
States  is  omitted,  except  as  it  is  related  to 
that  of  other  countries.  Further  particu- 
lars, introduction  price,  etc,,  will  be  found 
in  the  advertisement  on  the  next  page. — P. 

The  International  Review,  No.  4, 
for  September  and  October,  contains: 
-•'The  Negroes  in  the  Gulf  States,"  by  E. 


T.  Winkler,  D.  D.,  Georgia,  a  candid  and 
timely  discussion  of  one  of  the  grwt 
problems  of  the  day ;  Leonardo  da  Yin- 
ci  and  his  works,"  by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Am- 
tin,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  a  wonderful  genius  and  artist; 
"  Artston,  a  Tragedy,"  we  presume  by  the 
editors;  "The  Moral  Condition  of  Pniia 
in  1874,"  by  E.  De  Pressense,  D.  D.,  Na. 
tional  Assembly;  "The  Constitution  of 
the  Sun,"  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Dart- 
mouth College;  "  Charles  Sumner  and  In- 
ternational Peace,"  by  C.  F.  Magoun,D. 
D.,  President  Iowa  College;  and  Book 
Notices.  The  Review  is  evidently  tnr 
ersing  a  wide  and  varied  field,  and  its 
tides  are  generally  not  only  able,  bnt  of 
vital  and  enduring  interest  A.  S.  Banm 
&  Co.,  New  York.  |5  a  year;  sbgle 
copies,  $1.00.— P. 
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ACADEMIC  CV^UBE  IX  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

BY  PROP.  A.  SALISBURY,  WHITEWATER. 

CPaper  Road  before  the  State  Teachers'  AseocJa- 
tion,  July  16, 18740 

In  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
subject,  a  definition  seems  to  be  the  first 
thing  demanded.  The  word  Academic  will 
not  be  used  in  that  wide  sense  which  in- 
cludes the  culture  given  by  a  college  or 
university.  The  culture  in  question  is 
that  sometimes  designated  by  the  term 
"  secondary,"  and  covers  all  the  ground 
lying  between  the  ordinary  district  school 
and  the  college,  classical  or  scientific. 
Moreover,  it  is  purposed,  in  this  discus- 
sion, to  guard  carefully  against  that  very 
common  view  which  makes  this  second- 
ary culture  simply  the  bridge  from  the 
common  school  to  the  college.  To  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  demand  aca- 
demic culture,  and  for  whom  it  must  be 
provided  if  provided  at  all,  it  is  not  simply 
a  means,  but  an  end. 

I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  this 
point.  The  culture  given  by  schools 
stops  at  all  possible  stages,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  getters,  and 
while  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to 
go  beyond  the  common-school  stage,  is 
constantly  increasing,  but  a  small  per 
cent,  of  these  will  ever  arrive  at  the  col- 
lege door.  Academic  culture  means  to 
us,  then,  not  only  preparation  for  college, 
but  a  considcrabl}'  higher  culture  for  large 


numbers  of  our  people  than  that  afforded 
by  the  common  school. 

That  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  secondary  culture  as  an  end, 
and  also  for  increased  facilities  for  the 
training  preparatory  to  the  different  col- 
legiate courses,  is  one  of  the  most  unmis- 
takable facts  of  the  educational  present. 
Let  him  who  has  not  yet  seen  the  sure 
indications  of  this,  but  glance  over  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
National  Association,  and  lesser  bodies 
and  authorities.  Or  what  is  nearer  home, 
let  him  go  among  and  converse  with  the 
hundreds  of  youth  about  him,  on  every 
hand,  who  are  hungering  for  even  the 
crumbs  of  a  higher  culture  than  is  acces- 
sible to  them. 

I  shall  not  occupy  myself  very  largely 
with  the  well-discussed  question  of  wheth- 
er the  State  has  the  right  to  give  a  culture 
above  that  of  the  primary  school.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  in 
our  national  policy  the  ground  seems  to 
be  already  conceded  and  the  question 
settled ;  else,  what  mean  our  State  univer- 
si  ties  and  other  institutions  aided  by  gov. 
ernment  grants?  It  surely  cannot  be, 
that  government  may  provide  for  both 
extremes  of  education,  but  must  ignore 
the  middle  ground.  And  what  justifica- 
tion can  be  offered  for  the  academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  upon 
the  question  of  State  provision  for  gen- 
eral academic  instruction?   Has  the  na- 
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tion  a  direr  need  for  leaders  in  war  than 
in  peace  ?  Is  a  teclinical  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  possessed  by  the  few  a 
better  safeguard  than  the  liberal  intelli- 
gence of  the  many  ? 

And  the  State  cannot  safely  leave  this 
work  to  private  endeavor.  The  children 
whom  the  State  should  desire  to  educate 
for  leadership  are  not  the  rich  only,  who 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
also  the  vigorous  and  intellectually  hun- 
gry children  of  the  poor.  Those  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  and  wisely  use  the 
higher  culture  are,  all  too  often,  those 
who  are  not  able  to  acquire  it  even  with 
the  utmost  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  It  is  not 
within  their  reach.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  private  effort  to  bring 
secondary  culture  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  crave  it,  as  the  State  has  done  with 
the  primary,  even  it  were  able  ever  to  do 
so.  It  is  now  over  200  years  since  Massa- 
chusetts, at  least,  opened  this  question, 
and  in  not  another  State  of  the  Union  has 
private  enterprise  made  any  approach  to 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  kind  of  cul- 
ture that  we  are  considering.  No  cause 
in  the  whole  land  has  drawn  out  more 
blessed  examples  of  benevolence  and  self- 
sacrifice  than  that  of  private  or  denomi- 
national education.  But  the  field  is  too 
wide  and  the  practical  difficulties  too 
many  and  great. 

But  there  seems  to  be  still  other  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  private  academies 
than  that  of  failing  to  reach  the  whole 
people.  They  seem,  somehow,  not  to 
meet  the  popular  want,  for  throughout 
the  whole  country,  not  excepting  New 
England,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  private 
academic  system  is  a  noticeable  fact.  In 
our  own  State  I  think  not  a  single  acad- 
emy  is  as  flourishing  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  while  several  are  quite  defunct  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  decay  results  from 
any  lessening  of  the  public  demand  for 
for  the  culture  which  these  institutions 
should  afford. 

There  are  those  who  charge  this,  and 
other  evils,  to  the  multiplying  of  feeble 
institutions,  public  and  private,  and  who 
consequently  cry  out  for  consolidation  or 
combination,  that  tliesc  schools  may  be 


fewer  and  stronger.  But  it  is  only  a  Mf 
truth  that  is  thus  preached.  It  is  cer. 
tainly  desirable  that  our  upper  schools 
should  be  strong,  but  they  must  not  be 
few.  The  great  hindrance  to  the  higher 
education  of  large  numbers  of  our  youth 
is  not  the  cost  of  tuition,  whether  that  be 
high  or  low;  it  is  not  the  lack  of  intellec- 
tual appetite;  it  is  not  the  lack  of  strong 
and  efficient  institutions,  if  the  young 
men  and  women  could  but  get  to  them 
and  support  life  in  them. 

I  have  often  been  made  thoroughly  in- 
dignant by  the  grand  talk  in  print  on  the 
need  of  heavily  endowed  colleges  and 
universities.  One  would  gather  from  it 
that  the  land  is  swarming  with  those  who, 
having  abundant  gold  in  their  purses, 
seek  in  vain  for  places  where  theyc&n 
buy  with  it  the  superior  instruction  for 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  already 
prepared.  Never  does  it  seem  to  have 
entered  the  mind  of  any  of  these  writers 
that,  to  the  majority,  the  one  insurmount- 
able hindrance  to  the  pursuit  of  higher 
courses  of  study  than  that  of  the  common 
school  is  simply  the  cost  of  subsistence, 
of  bread  and  butter  and  shelter.  Where 
a  single  one  desires  and  is  prepared  to 
profit  by  learned  lectures  from  renowned 
specialists,  in  million-dollared  universi- 
ties, hundreds  on  hundreds  pray  in  vain 
for  respectable  instruction  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematics.  But  the 
bread  and  butter  question  ever  returns. 
"  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,"  but 
the  boy  cannot  live  without  bread,  and 
this  must  very,  very  often  be  eaten  in  his 
earthly  father's  house  if  the  boy  ever 
leaves  the  field  or  shop  for  the  school. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  hardest  equa- 
tion to  be  reduced  in  the  problem  of  sec 
ondary  culture  in  the  State  System.  The 
unknown  quantity  whose  value  is  to  be 
found  is  the  proper  geographical  unit  for 
the  system.  Some  fiatter  themselves  that 
they  have  guessed  the  result,  and  arc 
confidently  proclaiming  that  X=  connty 
academies.  But  in  this  imagined  sola* 
tion  most  important  conditions  have  been 
ignored. 

As  alrea<?y  stated,  the  main  difficulty  is 
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that  of  sabsistence.  There  are  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  in  the  State, 
hundreds  of  them  within  my  own  personal 
acquaintance  as  a  teacher  and  institute 
conductor,  who  would  eagerly  enter  upon 
higher  courses  of  study  if  the  schools 
were  only  so  near  that  they  could  attend 
and  board  at  home,  wholly  or  in  part 
No  school  can  possibly  afford  this  ad- 
vantage to  those  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
teiMaUe  radius.  My  own  academic  train- 
ingwas  reeehmd  at  an  institution 
miles  f^om  my  home.  Despite  a  consum- 
ing thirst  for  higher  culture.  It  i»  morally 
certain  that  if  the  distance  had  been  twice 
seven  miles  I  could  never  have  had  better 
advantages  than  those  furnished  by  a 
good  district  school.  The  county,  as  a 
unit,  is  too  large  and  otherwise  impracti- 
cable. I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects 
still  farther  to  this  phase  of  the  county 
academy  question,  were  it  not  that  I 
should  be  trespassing  upon  th^  ground  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  specifically 
assigned. 

.    But  it  may  justly  de  demanded  of  me 
/  that,  having  condemned  the  proposed 
(  system  of  county  academies,  I  should 
\  offer  some  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  practi- 
I  cable  means  of  meeting  the  need  which  I 
\  myself  declare  to  be  so  urgent.  This  I 
i  am  prepared  to  attempt.   We  once  heard, 
in  this  building,  that  "fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread;**  and  it  is 
sometimes  well  that  they  do.   In  the  first 
place,    notwithstanding    the  peculiar 
wording  of  my  topic,  I  believe  that  the 
sooner  we  lay  aside  the  term  Academy,  in 
this  connection,  the  better.   The  term 
high-school  is  in  every  way  now  safe  and 
appropriate.  And  my  deliberately  formed 
/opinion  is,  that  the  true  policy  is  to  mul- 
l  tiply  high  schools,  not  in  villages  only, 
I  but  in  townships  as  well.  And  I  do  not 
(  now  mean  such  semi-collegiate  institu- 
1  tions  with  courses  of  study  extending,  in 
I  all  departments  but  language,  as  high  as 
[  the  second  year  of  a  college  course,  as 
1  may  be,  and  happily  are,  maintained  by 
'  many  of  our  cities.  All  towns  of  proper 
size  should  be  obliged  to  support  high 
schools  of  a  very  high  grade;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  those  somewhat  less  am- 


bitious should  be  deprived  of  the  high^ 
school  and  dubbed  by  the  indefinite  / 
term  common  school,  or  the  too  definite  ) 
term  grammar  school — neither  appropri-  \ 
ate.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  invent  a  j 
name. 

Some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  popu- 
lous townships  might  support  each  its 
own  upper  school  at  an  expense  easily 
borne.  But  fn  a  majority  of  cases  it 
would  be  better  that  from  two  to  four 
well  settled  towns  should  be  Joined  in  a 
high  school  district,  the  school  being  lo^ 
cated  at  the  point  most  accessible  to  all 
its  patrons.  The  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  I  would  propose  need  not  be 
presented  here,  but  these  schools  should 
be  manned  witii  teachers  competent  to 
prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  va- 
rious colleges  courses,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Greek.  Many,  myself  among 
the  number,  will  doubt  the  expediency  of 
trying  to  launch  a  full  rigged  and  com- 
pulsory system  at  once.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. Do  not  demand,  but  permit  and 
liberally  encourage,  with  State  aid,  and  , 
the  towns  will  come  in  time,  I  think,  to 
see  their  own  interests  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  has 
anything  like  an  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  secondary  instruction. 
Massachusetts,  as  long  ago  as  the  early 
colonial  days  of  1647,  passed  a  compul- 
sory act  in  this  very  direction.  Though 
anticipated  by  Prof.  Winchell,  yesterday, 
I  will  give  again  the  quotation  that  I  had 
written,  that  "  when  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  ye  number  of  100  families  or 
householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
mar school,  ye  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  ye  university."  In  1692  the 
limit  was  made  200  families  instead  of 
100,  and  women  were  for  the  first  time 
recognized  as  teachers.  This  was  the  law 
of  the  land  until  1824,  when  towns  of  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants  were  released  from 
this  obligation,  on  condition  of  sustain- 
ing what  now  constitute  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  During  the  year 
1872, 179  high  schools  were  maintained, 
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being  one  to  6,000  of  population.  Tlie 
same  ratio  would  give  to  Wisconsin  158, 
or  an  average  of  three  for  eacli  set- 
tled county  in  the  State,  and  five  times 
as  many  as  we  now  have.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  lesson  is  plain.  Wisconsin  has 
four-fifths  as  great  a  population  as  Massa- 
chusetts; has  she  four-fifths  as  great  in- 
fluence and  weight  in  the.  nation  or  the 
world  ?  Has  Massachusetts  suffered  from 
the  policy  of  making  the  higher  culture 
cheap  and  accessible  ? 

But  we  hope  for  the  time  when  Wis- 
consin shall  number  her  full  proportion 
of  schools  reasonably  high,  at  least; 
reaching  to  the  university  and  colleges, 
if  possible,  but  not  overlapping  them. 
And  while  we  are  waiting  for  a  State 
high  school  system  to  be  inaugurated  and 
developed,  there  is  one  measure  which 
might  be  adopted  under  existing  au- 
thority, and  which  would  be  of  consider- 
able immediate  advantage. 

Two  at  least  of  our  three  Normal 
schools  are  already  burdened  with  the 
undesirable  and  incongruous  duty  of  giv- 
ing instruction  to  purely  academic  stu- 
dents. The  new  school,  when  opened, 
will  encounter  the  same  hindrance,  and 
if  the  third  existing  one  has  not  yet  en- 
countered it  to  any  extent,  it  is  because 
of  an  efficient  and  well  established  high 
school  on  the  ground.  Time  forbids  to 
dwell  upon  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  the  attempt  to  give  normal  and 
purely  academic  instruction  in  close  con- 
nection. 

What  I  am  about  to  propose  would  not 
only  be  the  means  of  furnishing  improved 
academic  facilities,  but  would  also  be  a 
relief  and  a  benefit  to  the  normal  work 
proper.  Let  the  Board  of  Kegents  reor- 
ganize and  enlarge  the  academic  depart- 
ments, hardly  worthy  of  the  name  since 
they  give  only  primary  elementary  in- 
struction — now  connoted  with  two  of  the 
normal  schools.  Let  each  of  these  de- 
partments have  a  separate  professor,  a 
separate  course  of  study  and,  if  noed  be, 
separate  rooms  for  recitation.  Let  its 
course  of  study  bo  shaped  with  especial 
reference  to  tlmt  of  the  university  and 
tlic  colleges.   The  instruction  of  the  nor- 


mal pupils  in  Latin  and  General  History  \ 
could  be  received  in  the  classes  of  the  ' 
Academic  department ;  the  same  scientific  , 
apparatus  would  do  the  work  of  both  ^ 
schools ;  the  Academic  department  would 
furnish  an  excellent  school  of  observa- 
tion to  the  normal  pupils ;  while  the  one 
president  over  all  would  insure  harmony  ; 
in  the  work.  The  plan,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  seems  eminently  practicable  and 
truly  advantageous  to  all  concerned; 
though  of  course  any  normal  school  not 
now  compelled  to  furnish  instruction  to  / 
pupils  purely   academic,  might   very  j 
naturally  and  reasonably  decline  to  as-  j 
sume  any  responsibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Let  me  close  this  already  too  lengthy 
dissertation  by  recalling  your  minds  to 
the  main  line  of  thought,  namely,  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  resting  upon 
it,  the  duty. of  providing  for  its  youth  the 
means  of  academic  culture,  in  a  system 
of  high-schools  well  distributed  through- 
out the  settled  portions  of  the  State,  and 
organized  on  wise  and  liberal  foundations ; 
thus  bringing  a  higher  culture  within 
reach  of  the  homes  of  all  the  people.  So 
shall  her  sons  and  daughters  arise  and 
call  her  blessed. 

Are  WIsconsIa  Teachers  Fit  for  their  Bulsesi ! 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  in  July,  Mr.  Euntz  laid 
down  the  broad  proposition  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  are 
wholly  unfit  for  their  business.  If  the 
proposition  is  true  Wisconsin  is  in  a  sad 
plight  indeed  educationally,  and  we  cer 
tainly  have  reason  to  tremble  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  if  men  and  women  are  equally 
deficient  in  all  other  departments  of  labor, 
surely  we  are  "hard  up."  But  is  the 
proposition  true  ?  I  think  not.  If  Mr. 
Kuntz  had  laid  down  the  proposition 
that  our  teachers  are  not  as  well  qualified 
for  their  business  as  they  should  be,  we 
would  frankly  admit  it.  The  members 
of  all  our  professions  are  not  so  well 
qualified  for  ttieir  work  as  they  should 
be.  One  of  our  distinguislicd  educators 
has  said,  in  substance,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  country  sclioels  are  worse 
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than  no  schools.  Now  such  remarks  are 
foolish.  Our  teachers  are  as  good  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
in  many  respects  are  far  better  as  a  class. 
Certainly  school  discipline  has  improved 
as  well  as  the  methods  and  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  States,  at 
least  are  tolerably  well  educated,  and 
some  credit  for  this  degree  of  intelligence 
is  due  to  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools.  The  large  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  many  who  occupy  positions  of 
influence,  received  their  entire  school 
education  in  the  common  school.  If 
results  are  not  what  they  should  be,  of 
course  it  is  attributed  to  some  cause,  and 
what  is  easier  or  more  comforting  than  to 
charge  the  whole  difficulty  upon  the  in- 
capacity and  unfaithfulness  of  teachers? 
No  matter  about  the  causes  that  are  alto- 
gether beyond  their  control.  A  fairer 
and  more  business-like  way  would  be  to 
investigate  the  case  and  thereby  deter- 
mine what  the  real  difficulty  is,  and  give 
every  one  due  credit,  and  not  visit  upon 
one  class  of  people  this  wholesale  denun- 
ciation. 

Now  the  reason  why  couatry  schools 
are  poorer  and  less  efficient  than  city  and 
large  village  schools,  is  not  wholly  be- 
cause the  teachers  arc  poorer  and  of  less 
experience,  but  in  large  measure  because 
the  organization  is  not  so  perfect.  And 
here  is  Just  the  difficulty  that  cannot  be 
corrected  under  any  school  system,  yet 
adopted  in  these  United  States,  except  the 
township  system. 

Just  in  proportion  as  we  perfect  the  or- 
ganization of  the  city  schools,  and  cen- 
tralize the  power  that  controls  them,  do 
we  obtain  better  restilts  with  less  expen- 
diture of  money,  as  well  as  physical, 
mental,  and  nervous  force.  Iii  the  cities 
there  are  Boards  of  Education  which 
give  more  careful  attention  to  the  organi- 
zation, classification,  discipline,  and  in- 
struction of  the  schools.  They  furnish 
better  and  far  more  comfortable  school 
rooms,  and  more  cheerful  surroundings. 
They  furnish,  too,  a  more  thofough  su- 
pei-vision  of  the  instruction  and  school 
cconomv,  give  the  teachers  better  counsel 


and  greater  moral  support,  furnish 
them  with  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
blackboards  and  means  of  illustration, 
such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  books  of 
reference,  and  various  kinds  of  apparatus, 
secure  better  attendance  and  punctuality, 
and  in  many  ways  contribute  to  the  excel- 
lence and  the  efficiency  of  the  city 


schools;  and  thus  the  schools  become 
centers  of  educational  influence. 

Now,  if  the  schools  in  the  country  v 
could  be  as  thoroughly  organized  and  / 
cared  for  as  those  in  our  cities,  as  good  ) 
results  would  be  furnished  by  these  . 
teachers,  nine-tenths  of  whom,  we  are  ^ 
gravely  told,  are  wholly  unfit  for  their  j 
business. — R.,  in  a  La  Croue  paper. 

HIBING  TEACHEB8  BT  THE  YEAB. 

[The  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  find  in  the  Kenosha  Tde- 
graphs  are  so  pertinent  that  we  give  them 
here,  as  many  teachers  are  hired  about 
this  time.  In  the  initials  will  be  recog- 
nized the  Superintendent  of  Kenosha 
county.  We  leave  names  blank.— Eds.] 

A  recent  visit  to  the  school  ex- 
hibited in  a  striking  manner  the  wisdom 
of  hiring  teachers  by  tte  year  and  con- 
tinuing the  same  teacher  from  year  to 
year.  We  found  the  school  at  —  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  ,  who  has  been 

employed  by  that  district  a  number  of 
terms,  and  as  we  watched  the  scholars  at 
their  work  and  listened  to  the  recitations, 
we  had  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  nev- 
er seen  this  school  in  as  good  working 
order  as  at  the  present  visit;  and  after  we 
left  the  school  and  went  jo^gin^  along 
homeward,  we  could  but  conclude  that  it 
is  wise  to  continue  a  good  teacher  from 
term  to  term  in  the  same  place.  Schools 
should  come  to  be  known  by  their  teach- 
er's, name.  If  - — ^  is  capable  o^ 
teaching  one  of  the  best  of  schools,  if  hie 
is  capable  of  training  pupils  thoroughly, 
and  of  fitting  them  for  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  he  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity.   If  Miss   has  demonstrated 

by  years  of  practice  that  she  is  calculated 
to  fill  the  teacher's  position  with  credit  to 
herself,  honor  to  her  calling,  and  profit 
to  those  placed  in  her  charge,  then  cus- 
tom should  settle  her  in  some  location, 
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^here  to  remain  till  the  seeds  of  trath  and 
knowledge  sown  bj  her  appear  in  the 

^tm\\A  of  wisdom. 

I  saj  cuiUm  should  do  this,  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that,  at  present,  custom 
does  exactlj  the  opposite.  It  is  the  fault 
of  school  boards,  of  teachers  and  of  soci- 
ety. Few  of  our  teachers,  and  those  are 
among  the  best,  ever  aspire  to  anything  so 
high  and  noble  as  this.  Few  of  them, 
perhaps,  feel  themselves  fitted  to  do  so 
great  a  work.  Too  many  are  like  the  ap- 
prentice in  a  shop,  dodging  and  changing 
from  place  to  place,  doing  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  not  daring  to  assume 
any  one  position  and  be  responsible  for 
the  work.  He  who  would  open  an  acad- 
emy in  our  county  would  carefully  select 
some  favorable  location  and  then  trust  to 
the  merits  of  his  school  to  make  its  influ- 
ence reach  out  through  the  community 
and  draw  patronage ;  and  if  he  were  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  the  longer 
he  remained  in  that  place  the  greater 
would  be  his  patronage.  So  with  the 
common  school  teacher,  after  he  has 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  his  vocation 
he  ought  to  feel  sure  that  he  will  have 
permanent  employment.  There  is  a  great 
surplus  of  teachers,  and  many  of  them 
very  poor  ones,  and  this  has  a  tendency 
towards  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs. 

A  love  of  change  and  variety  is  a  weak- 
ness of  our  day  and  society,  and  this 
wide-spread  evil  has  its  infiuence  among 
our  schools.  Parents  demand  a  change 
without  good  reasons.  Even  children  sit 

.  in  Judgment  over  the  teacher,  and  hay- 
ing found  her  wanting  in  their  puerile 
scales,  report  the  same  to  their  doting  pa- 
rents, who  forthwith  raise  the  cry,  "  Our 
school  amounts  to  nothing.*'  He  who 
thu9  condemns  a  teacher  upon  a  child's 
Judgment  and  testimony,  has  done  an  un- 
just act  It  is  now  time  of  year  to  hire 
teachers.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  is,  Shall  we  not  hire  for  a  year? 
And  to  this  question  let  me  answer  yea; 
why  ?  Because  it  is  cheaper.  You  may 
take  two  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  coun- 
ty,  put  one  of  them  into  your  school  four 
months,  then  dismiss  the  first  and  em- 
ploy  the  other,  who  is  Just  as  good  a 


teacher,  but  is  a  stranger  to  your  school, 
and  f^om  the  two  teachers  you  cannot  get 
more  than  two-thirds  the  instruction  that 
you  would  have  received  had  you  cm- 
ployed  but  the  one  teacher  for  the  whole 
time.  There  are  some  districts  that  are 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  wages  to  the 
best  teacher  for  a  winter  school,  and  ex- 
pect to  balance  their  expenses  by  hiring 
a  very  cheap  teacher  for  the  summer. 
There  are  districts  that  follow  this  plan, 
and  in  not  one  single  instance  can  yon 
show  me  a  good  school  as  the  result  of 
such  management  With  no  single  ex-  a 
ception,  the  schools  of  this  county  to-day,  1 
that  are  as  good  as  we  ought  to  expect,  < 
are  those,  and  those  onlyj  that  have  for 
years  hired  teachers  by  the  year.  Noth- 
ing is  plainer  to  see,  than  that  a  poor 
teacher  following  a  good  one  is  worthless. 
Do  not  think  that  because  the  children 
who  attend  in  the  summer  are  ^all,  that 
"anybody  can  teach  them.*'   Had  they 
not  attended  the  winter  school  it  might 
do,  but  having  imbibed  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  previous  term's  work,  do  not  now 
ofi!er  them  husks.  There  are  young  men 
and  women  in  the  county  who  would 
like  to  follow  teaching  as  a  business,  but 
can  find  employment  in  the  school  room 
for  the  winter  months  only,  consequently 
they  are  quitting  the  teacher's  ranks, 
leaving  them  to  be  recruited  with  begin- 
ners, who  are  to  grow  in  experience  and 
share  the  same  fate.  Let  us  look  toward  * 
Germany  and  behold  those  gray-haired 
sages  engaged  in  teaching  the  young. 
Men  who  have  grown  gray,  and  at  the 
same  time  wise  in  their  profession.    I«t ' 
us  look  to  that  country,  which  leads  tu 
in  education,  and  learn  a  lesson.    Let  iu 
learn  that  six  or  eight  years  in  the  school 
room,  as  a  teacher,  does  not  necessarily 
make  an    Old  Maid "  out  of  a  yooog 
lady,  but  may,  and  ought  to  make  a  teacb- 
er  rich  in  experience,  whose  mind,  re- 
plete with  wisdom  gleaned  ftom  years  of 
labor,  comprehends,  controls  and  guides 
the  minds  of  her  pupils  onward  and  up- 
ward, to  a  culture  not  attainable  except 
when  children  are  directed  by  those  to  ' 
whom  years  have  given  wisdom. 

J.  P.  B. 
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^  PBIXABT  IXSTBUCnON. 

BT  B08E  C.  SWABT,  06HE08H. 

(A  Paper  road  before  the  State  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation, July  17, 1874.] 

Children  enter  the  primarj  schools  pos- 
sessed  of  much  isolated  knowledge  of 
surrounding  things,  gained  chieflj  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  They  have 
perceived  much,  thej  have  reasoned  but 
little,  and  are  without  habits  of  continued 
or  consecutive  thought.  Even  our  lan- 
guage is  to  them  as  a  sealed  book,  except 
for  the  few  words  easj  to  pronounce,  and 
of  obvious  meaning,  which  they  have 
used  to  make  known  their  childish  wants 
and  tell  their  childish  thoughts. 

It  becomes  the  province  of  the  primary 
school  to  take  these  little  children  and 
teach  them  to  observe  more  widely  and 
think  more  wisely.  That  this  is  a  work 
of  great  importance,  requiring  careftil, 
thoughtful  laborers,  need  not  be  argued 
before  an  enlightened  audience.  By  such 
it  is  a  generally  admitted  fact,  in  view  of 
the  significance  of  which  it  becomes 
primary  teachers  and  the  supervisors  of 
primary  schools  to  inquire  earnestly  con- 
ceming  this  work  and  their  duty.  It  is 
to  them  I  would  appeal  to-day.  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  go  to  the 
work  with  good  intentions.  A  man  who 
calls  himself  a  watchmaker  may  set  to 
work  among  the  delicate  wheels  and 
springs  of  your  watch  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  and  yet  bring  ruin  upon  its 
nicely4i4Justed  mechanism.  Of  what 
worth  to  you  are  his  good  intentions,  if 
the  sequel  shows  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge in  brain  or  skill  in  fingers  to  educe 
good  results  f  As  you  receive  from  him 
the  wreck  of  his  blundering  handiwork, 
he  is  no  less  culpable  in  your  eyes  be- 
cause he  meant  well.  It  became  his 
bounden  duty  to  do  well. 

Society,  in  sel£4efense,  cannot  aiford  to 
employ  unwitting  workmen— can  no  more 
afibrd  it  in  its  schools  than  in  its  work- 
shops;  cannot  as  well,  since  mistrained 
minds  can  work  more  evil  in  the  world 
than  mishapen  matter. 

As  teachers  then,  yea,  as  primary  teach- 
ers, we  must  go  to  our  work  with  under- 


standing, or  we  have  no  surety  of  success. 
We  come  thus  to  the  study  of  primary  in- 
struction,  its  purposes  and  principles.  If 
we  trace  the  word  instruction  to  its 
origin,  we  shall  find  it  to  mean  a  build, 
ing  up  within."  He  builds  best  who  un- 
derstands the  object  wherennto  he  builds. 
The  world  needs  workers.  It  needs  men 
and  women  of  practical  learning  and  dis- 
ciplined  forces.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields, 
for  they  are  white  already  with  the  har- 
vest, but  the  laborers  are  few.**  We  can- 
not afford  to  waste  the  midnight  oil  to 
make  mere  book-worms  and  Gradgrinds. 
We  cannot  afford  to  convert  the  brain 
power  of  the  world  into  a  storehouse ;  we 
must  make  it  a  dispensing  laboratory. 
The  first  object  of  all  education,  primary 
or  university,  should  be  to  fhrnish  the 
individual  with  productive  capital  that 
will  be  adapted  to  his  future  needs.  The 
department  of  primary  instruction  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  department  of  higher  in- 
struction. It  is  in  the  former  that  children 
must  be  ftimished  with  the  requisite  outfit 
for  the  latter,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  that 
young  men  and  maidens  must  pass  to  the 
pursuit  of  their  life  work.  Any  neglect 
in  the  outfit  forebodes  disaster  farther  on, 
and  points  to  possible  failure  in  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  the  end.  Hence,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  work  done 
in  the  first  school  be  of  such  character  as 
shall  best  fit  for  the  school  and  the  life 
that  is  to  follow.  We  have  seen  that  thus 
far  in  his  education  the  child's  perceptive 
faculties  have  been  his  only  agents  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  reason- 
ing powers  are  existing,  but  as  yet  unde- 
veloped. It  is  necessary  to  regard  these 
facts  as  his  education  advances.  His 
best  success  lies  in  the  line  of  his  adapta- 
bility to  learn  concerning  those  things 
which  have  already  awakened  his  inter- 
est This  bespeaks  certain  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  A  child  will  come  to  school 
Joyfully  to  learn  about  the  leaves,  the 
fiowers,  the  birds,  the  fishes,  the  forms  of 
water;  to  learn  to  write,  to  draw,  to  sing. 
And  if  he  can  be  taught  these  things  in 
such  a  way  that  he  shall  gain  a  love  for 
the  study  of  nature,  a  quick  eye  to  the 
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symmetry  of  form,  an  ear  attuned  to  har- 
mony, or  a  soul  singing  melodious,  a  field 
will  have  opened  up  in  his  mind  that 
ivil],  by  and  by,  "blossom  as  the  rose," 
but  that,  neglected,  had  remained  a  bar. 
ren  land  forever. 

The  teacher  must  adapt  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  not  only  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, but  also  the  method  of  it.  He  may 
fill  the  ears  of  pupils  with  abstractions, 
load  their  memories  with  classifications 
and  technical  terms,  and  puzzle  their 
heads  with  subjects  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, but  this  is  not  to  instruct.  It  is 
a  process  calculated  to  destroy  rather  than 
to  "  build  up."  Its  results  will  always  be 
disastrous.  Pupils  of  keen  conscience, 
kept  in  the  path  of  right  and  duty  by  a 
watchftil  eye  and  guiding  hand  at  home, 
will  give  diligent  attention  and  endeavor 
to  understand,  but  failing  so  to  do  will 
become  dazed  and  discouraged.  Others 
without  these  restraining  influences,  and 
with  the  necessity  upon  them  to  be  doing 
something,  find  the  legitimate  school 
work  uncongenial,  and  turn  their  powers 
of  mind  and  body  to  mischief-making ; 
which  met,  perhaps,  by  the  teacher  with 
harshness  or  injustice,  leads  to  rebellion 
and  its  attendant  train  of  evils.  The 
child  has  learned  to  dislike  what  he 
should  have  learned  to  desire.  He  has 
become  discouraged  and  disobedient  at 
the  outset,  and  henceforth  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  books  or  teachers,  save 
upon  compulsion.  If  the  activity  and 
ability  of  the  child 'had  been  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  who  can  estimate  the 
good  result?-  The  tiny  streamlet,  feeling 
its  way  timidly  along,  sending  out  its  lit- 
tle reaching  rills  to  lap  its  pebbles,  and 
singing  as  it  goes,  is  turned  aside  by  some 
perverse  infiuence,  and,  in  the  desert 
sands,  sinks  out  of  sight,  taking  its  music 
with  it,  when,  attended  by  kindlier  cir- 
cumstance,  and  having  gained,  by  and  by, 
a  broader  path,  it  might  have  widened 
and  deepened  into  a  noble  river,  to  fertil- 
ize and  bless  the  thirsty  lands  along  its 
steady  progress  to  the  sea. 

"A  pebble  on  the  etreamlet  scant. 
Has  turned  the  conrge  of  many  a  river: 

A  (lew-drop  on  the  tiny  plant. 
Has  shaped  the  giant  oak  forever." 


In  trying  to  avoid  one  extreme,  it  is 
possible  to  go  so  far  as  to  fall  into  another. 
In  an  endeavor  not  to  overrate  the  ability 
of  children,  we  are  in  danger  of  under- 
rating  it  and  regarding  them  much  like 
intellectual  infants  in  arms.  Being  im- 
pre^ed  with  the  idea  that  we  mast  not 
make  too  great  a  demand  upon  them,  wc 
may  fail  to  require  sufficient  exertion. 
Anxious  to  bring  instruction  entirely 
within  their  comprehension,  we  may 
weary  and  disgust  them  with  repetitions 
of  what  they  already  know,  or  keep  them 
so  long  on  diluted  food  that  they  lose  the 
power  to  digest  a  stronger  diet.    In  this 
case  children  naturally  weak-minded  and 
indolent,  having  no  incentive  to  arouse 
themselves,  will  remain  so ;  and  those  of 
stronger  mind  and  more  active  tempera- 
ment, finding  the  work  prepared  for  them 
insufficient  to  employ  their  time  and  tal- 
ents, will  devote  them  to  mischief  and 
naughtiness  and  making  trouble  for  the 
teacher.  Either  of  these  extreme  meth- 
ods of  instruction  will  fail  to  secure  the 
desired  result.  The  child  is  in  need  of 
two  things :  knowledge  and  that  disci- 
pline of  mind  which  will  aid  him  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it;  and  instruction 
and  self-development  must  walk  side  by 
side,  if  he  shall  attain  at  last  to  his  fhllest 
intellectual  stature.   He  must  begin  to 
learn  this  early :  that  gold  cannot  be  had 
without  the  digging;  that 

"  Merit  yields  no  meed  of  skill 
Unmatched  by  meed  of  labor; 
And  cost  of  worth  has  ever  been 
The  closest  neighbor.'^ 

The  child  should  grow  in  knowledge 
and  power  as  the  oak  grows  in  size  and 
strength;  first,  the  slender  stem  above 
ground,  adorned  with  few  and  tender 
leaves;  and  below  ground  the  slender 
root,  running  not  far  nor  deep  into  Mother 
Earth,  the  substance  of  things ;  but  nour- 
ished by  forwarding  influences — sun  and 
rain,  in  wise  proportion,-— little  by  little 
it  climbs  upward,  spreading  its  branches 
abroad  into  the  air,  and  creeps  down- 
ward, sending  its  roots  deep  and  wide 
into  the  earth ;  and  finally,  if  the  winds 
rush  upon  it  and  the  tempests  beat  among 
its  branches,  it  withstands  the  shock,  be- 
cause of  its  strong  hold  deep  down  with- 
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in  the  solid  ground.  Those  superficial 
terchers  who  would  cultivate  the  branch- 
es  only,  miss  the  strength;  and  those 
analytical  teachers,  who  would  bend  aU 
their  energies  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  roots  only,  will  miss  the  grace  and 
beauty.  The  wise  teacher  will  cultivate 
both  root  and  branch,  that  to  strength 
may  be  added  symmetry,  and  to  beauty, 
use. 

So  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  being 
rightly  taught,  shall  be  the  high-minded, 
strong-hearted  men  and  women  of  the 
future,  able  by  reason  of  energy,  knowl- 
edge. Judgment  and  self-reliauce,  to  fight 
a  good  fight  with  the  legions  of  indolence, 
falsehood  and  vice,  and  come  ofl;'  victors. 

School  discipline  is  a  worthy  means  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  to  this  end:  ju- 
dicious discipline,  which  shall  not  be  too 
severe  at  first,  nor  too  easy  at  last.  The 
best  good  of  a  child  at  school  consists 
always  in  obedience,  never  in  freedom. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  a  child  at 
school  and  of  a  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  restraint 
is  ever  more  honorable  to  man  than  entire 
liberty,  which  degenerates  into  license. 
It  is  even  more  honorable  among  the 
lower  animals.  A  dog  who  does  his 
master's  bidding  commands  our  respect 
We  honor  a  bee  more  than  a  butterfly, 
because  it  is  subject  to  laws  which  com- 
pel  it  to  be  useful  in  bee  society.  To  be 
constrained  to  duty  and  usefulness  is  al- 
ways the  highest  mission.  Heaven's 
stars  have  no  liberty ;  earth's  dead  leaves 
have  much. 

The  primary  teacher  should  possess  a 
thorough  and  liberal  education.  A  knowl- 
edge of  languages  and  higher  mathemat- 
ics may  not,  indeed,  be  necessary ;  and 
the  primary  teacher  may  not  need  to 
delve  so  deep  into  any  given  subject  as 
the  teacher  farther  on  in  the  course,  who 
makes  of  that  subject  a  specialty,  and 
must  teach  it  in  detail ;  but  she  needs  a 
knowledge  of  many  subjects;  a  suffi- 
ciently thorough  knowledge,  to  enable 
her  to  glean  from  the  broad  fields  the 
ripest  grain  to  feed  the  hungry  little  ones. 

And  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  it  does 


not  require  as  much  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom to  know  what  not  to  teach,  as  to 
know  what  to  teach?  The  primary 
teacher  should  have  a  special  traming  for 
the  work.  We  shall  not  need  to  go  far 
for  testimony  on  this  point.  It  will  be 
found  near  at  hand  on  the  lips  of  many  a 
one  who,  with  heart  In  work  and  an  en- 
deavor animated  by  an  understanding  of 
its  greatness,  has  found  herself  hampered 
and  hindered  by  lack  of  that  training  she 
should  have  received.  And  beside  the 
wise  head  and  the  well-directed  effort, 
more  than  all  these  she  must  possess  ten- 
der hands,  a  loving  heart,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  She  has 
to  deal  with  the  babes  of  the  earth,  of 
whom  the  greatest  and  truest  of  all  earth's 
teachers  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  If  the  clay  be  marred  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  who  shall  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  clay? 

And  while  the  story  of  this  needed  pre- 
paration and  earnest  work  is  yet  fresh, 
be  reminded  that  the  time  is  not  so  far 
distant  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary  "  when  any  body  was 
deemed  worthy  to  teach  a  primary  school, 
and  putting  a  low  price  on  one's  services 
was  considered  a  qualification  for  the 
place.  Much  has  been  said,  much  has 
been  written,  yes,  much  has  been  done,  to 
improve  the  manner  of  the  work  and 
the  condition  of  the  workers ;  but  have 
those  happy  days  yet  dawned  when  we 
can  afford  to  rest  upon  our  oars  and  float 
in  the  current?  Oh,  no;  not  while  the 
cities  of  Wisconsin  pay  from  f250  to 
$850  per  year  to  primary  teachers  and  get 
such  work  done  as  is  worthy  of  such 
hire.  An  old  gentleman  of  childish 
memory  used  often  to  say,  speaking  out 
of  the  wisdom  of  ripe  age  and  experience, 
"We  get  about  what  we  de&erte  in  this 
world."  As  primary  teachers,  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  do  we  get  about  what  we  de- 
serve ?  If  so,  let  us  proceed  forthwith  to 
make  ourselves  more  deserving.  If  not, 
let  us  pocket  our  small  earnings  under 
protest,  and  do  our  work  so  well  it  shall 
shame  our  paymasters. 

Teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  you 
have  before  you  a  noble  work.  Make 
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yoarselTes  worthy  of  it  Understand  its 
dignity,  ^nd  its  bearing  on  the  future 
welfare  of  the  children  intrusted  to  your 
charge.  Make  haste  slowly,  but  be  not 
satisfied  unless  your  pupils  increase  in 
knowledge  daily.  Strive  to  fit  them  for 
earnest  study,  clear  scholarship,  responsi- 
ble citizenship;  and  thus  make  your 
work  worthy  of  you  as  women.  Do  it  so 
well,  so  nobly,  that  you  will  bring  no 
reproach  upon  woman's  work,  but  rather 
add  to  it  a  brighter  and  ever-brightening 
luster.  Do  it  so  well,  so  nobly,  that  a 
doubting  world  will  no  longer  ask  you  to 
produce  your  credentials  to  prove  that 
you  are  indeed  God's  ambassadors. 
Though  the  heart  faint  and  the  body  tire 
sometimes  in  the  service,  look  resolutely 
away  from  every  glittering  castle  of  ease 
and  indolence.  "At  the  core,  holding  but 
bitter  dust  and  blight,''  they  cannot  satis- 
fy. Then  work  on  in  all  faith  and  all 
courage,  your  strength  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  helping  forward  in  the 
world  God's  great  plan  of  labor  and  pur- 
pose  of  good,  and  your  reward  in  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done  and  the  world 
better  by  your  living  in  it 


DBHOCSACT  HSBB  ALSO. 
BT  ALEX.  8.  CHRISTIS,  8T0CXBRIDGB,  WIS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  unification  of  our  various 
grades  of  schools  have  not  thus  far  laid 
aside  ''glittering  generalities"  and  de- 
scended somewhat  more  into  the  harrow, 
ing  deteils"  of  their  plan  for  the  dissemi- 
nation  of  knowledge,  specifying  the 
grades  to  be  recognized  ot  established, 
their  precise  order  and  degrees  of  subor- 
dination, with  the  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued  in  each ;  for,  until  this  be  done, 
the  Justness  and  relevancy  of  criticism 
must  depend  on  either  an  equally  vague 
generality  or  the  critic's  powers  of  divin- 
ation. It  may  be  thought  that  criticism 
is  premature  at  this  stage ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  theory  may  grow 
into  favor  by  degrees  without  being  pre- 
sented in  any  other  than  the  most  general 
form,  if  it  be  presented  often  without 
demur;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 


unification  theory.  Sadowa  and  Sedan 
have  prepared  the  public  mind  to  hail 
with  eagerness  every  scheme  which  prom- 
ises a  high  state  of  organization,  and  that 
"linked  sweetness"  of  subordinatioa 
"long  drawn  out "  characteristic  of  a  des- 
pot's military  establishment,  and  whicli 
is  widely  but  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  in 
every  department  of  effort;  whereas  it  is 
is  but  a  means  of  placing  the  energies 
many  under  control  of  a  single  will  for 
the  purposes  of  a  single  man,  and  every 
camp  and  battle  field  evidences  at  what 
a  fearful  cost  to  individual  life  and  lib- 
erty this  much-admired  end  is  attained 
Such  means  are  not  in  consonance  with 
the  form  and  spirit  of  our  institutions; 
but  there  are  grave  reasons  for  fearing 
that  this  may  become  a  secondaiy  con- 
sideriation  to  many  of  our  people,  so  intent 
are  they  on  attaining  greatness  by  the 
servile  and  dangerous  imitation  of  mili- 
tary and  monarchical  measures.  At  this 
Juncture  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  submit 
the  following  considerations: 

As  warp  is  not  web,  so  the  preparatory 
studies  of  an  extensive  course  are  not 
fitted  to  subserve  the  ends  of  a  common 
school  education. 

The  status  of  a  common  school  as  re- 
gards its  educational  needs  and  capabili- 
ties is  a  function  of  many  variables,  an 
unavoidable  condition  which  alone  for 
bids  a  proc^stean  law.  ^cr 

If  teachers  in  our  common  schools  be 
not  permitted  to  disseminate  any  kind  of 
knowledge  for  which  their  pupils  have  a 
desire  and  need,  the  latter  can  seldom 
obtain  it,  however  freely  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed elsewhere.  A  glance  into  the 
gloomy  profounda  of  pleljian  arithmetic 
will  assure  us  of  this.  a 

Probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  of  the  8tate 
ever  go  beyond  the  common  school.  To 
farther  the  interests  of  so  few  by  shaping 
the  curriculum  of  the  lower  grades  to  the 
material  injury  of  so  vast  a  majority, 
would  be  a  wrong  and  a  folly  against 
which  no  argument  need  be  brought 

To  transfer  the  control  of  the  common 
school  from  the  local  boards  to  an  oil- 
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garchy  of  college  professors  and  high 
school  principals,  who  should  have 
power  to  say  to  the  ambitious  young 
men  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns," 
(whose  "facilities  for  higher  instruction" 
do  no^,  but  the  products  of  whose  efforts 
often  ^  rival  those  of  the  best  high 
school  of  the  Stete,")  thus  far  shall  thou 
go,  and  here  shall  thy  presumptions 
aspirations  be  staid,*'  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Democracy  here 
liberty  to  "  dabble  "  in  abe  or  Ara- 
bic, counting  or  the  calculus  of  qut^r- 
nions.  Surely  they  who  pay  the  piper 
have  best  right  to  call  the  tunes. 

A  woodman  on  a  time  was  besought  of 
some  saplings  that  he  would  lop  off  the 
topmost  twigs  of  all  smaller  than  them- 
selves, and  Viereby  heavtify  the  grow,  Tou 
plainly  see,"  said  they,  "  that  our  puny 
imitators  have  nearly  all  their  wood  in 
the  lower  branches,  where  alone  they  can 
thrive ;  these  topmost  twigs  are  not  worth 
saving."  But  he,  suspecting  their  rwl 
motive,  replied,  **that  he  had  heard  in 
his  youth  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  trees  to  grow  in  that  very  way.  Where 
now  they  beheld  but  a  twig,  there  should 
yet  stand  the  giant  trunk."  The  moral  of 
the  fable  is  left  for  those  who  have  "  the 
best  facilities  for  higher  instruction." 

The  common  schools  cannot  afford  to 
be  brought  into  closer  relations  than  they 
now  hold  to  the  higher  institutions.  Ev- 
ery  such  correlation  would  be  firaught 
with  elements  hurtfiil  to  the  lower  and 
more  important  grades.  For  them,  the 
more  independence  the  better;  nor  can 
the  writer  better  indicate  what  he  deems 
the  truest  function  of  the  higher  schools 
than  by  citing  from  a  Justly  popular 
Phrygian  professor :  "  Two  pots,  one  of 
earthen  ware,  the  other  of  brass,  were  car- 
ried down  a  river  in  a  flood.  The  Brazen 
Pot  begged  his  companion  to  keep  by  his 
side  and  he  would  protect  him.  *  Thank 
you  for  your  offer,*  said  the  Earthen  Pot, 
*but  that  is  Just  what  I  am  afHiid  of;  if 
you  will  only  keep  at  a  distance  I  may 
float  down  in  safety;  but  should  we  come 
in  contact,  I  am  sure  to  be  the  sufferer.*  *' 

Time  is  passing. 


EFFECTS  OF  IMPVBS  UTEBITUBS. 

Among  the  many  influences  which  are 
continually  operating  upon  human  char- 
acter and  life,  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
more  powerful,  more  constant,  and  more 
rapidly  increasing,  than  that  of  reading. 
Once  the  privilege  of  the  few,  it  is  now 
the  prerogative  of  all ;  once  limited  in  its 
range,  and  meager  in  its  amount,  it  is 
now  almost  infinite  in  its  variety  and 
quality;  once  a  rare  and  expensive  lux- 
ury, it  is  now  a  cheap  and  universal 
means  of  enjoyment.  Its  influence  is  om- 
nipresent, and,  in  one  sense,  unbounded. 
The  companion  of  lonely  hours,  it  con- 
ducts the  mind,  with  more  than  lightning 
rapidity,  over  every  part  of  the  known 
world ;  it  gives  it  the  combined  results  of 
human  achievement;  it  opens  up  to  its 
view  long  vistas  of  the  past,  and  possi- 
bilities  of  the  future;  it  brings  it  into 
close  contact  with  other  minds,  in  their 
most  concentrated  forms,  and  thus  exerts 
incalculable  power. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  such 
a  mighty  and  increased  infiuence  must  be 
purely  beneficent  in  its  effects— expand- 
ing  the  mind,  enlarging  the  views,  cor- 
recting error,  difitising  truth,  and  substi- 
tuting  mental  pleasures  for  merely  animal 
gratification.  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  these  are  its  results. 
Through  the  volumes  which  find  their 
way  so  quickly  from  the  shelves  of  the 
publishers  and  the  public  libraries  into 
every  home;  through  the  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines  which  lie  on  every  ta- 
ble, and  the  daily  papers,  which  come 
under  every  eye,  our  people  are  being  en- 
lightened, quickened,  educated ;  their  fac- 
ulties are  stimulated,  their  curiosity  ex- 
cited, their  minds  enlarged.  We  can 
never  sufficiently  honor  an  infiuence  at 
once  so  powerAil  for  good,  and  so  condu- 
cive to  human  happiness. 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the 
fiood  of  literature  that  spreads  over  our 
land,  there  should  be  no  impurities,  no 
element  that  carries  poison,  instead  of 
nourishment,  to  those  who  drink  indis- 
criminatelv  of  its  waters.  It  is  unhappi- 
ly too  patent  that  such  an  element  exists, 
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and  it  thus  becomes  a  most  important 
duty  for  each  one  to  Judge  accurately  of 
the  quality  of  the  literature  which  he  pe- 
ruses himself  or  puts  into  the  hands  of 
another.  For  reading  is  to  the  mind  very 
much  what  eating  is  to  the  body.  As  the 
food  is  digested,  it  becomes  assimilated 
with  the  physical  system,  entering  into 
the  very  nerves  and  tissues,  and  forming 
new  blood — thus  leaving  a  continual  im- 
press of  its  own  nature  upon  the  body. 
So  in  reading,  we  take  another  kind  of 
food,  which  becomes  equally  assimilated 
with  the  mind,  entering  into  and  trans- 
forming its  very  structure,  and  leaving 
traces  which  can  never  be  eflfaced.  Much 
.of  a  man's  character  is  formed  by  his 
reading.  If  it  be  pure  and  bracing,  his 
energies  will  be  invigorated  and  his  pow- 
ers strengthened;  if  it  have  a  high  moral 
tone,  he  will  insensibly  become  morally 
elevated ;  if  it  be  keen  and  acute,  it  will 
sharpen  his  intellect;  if  it  be  poetical 
and  impassioned,  it  will  develop  his  im- 
agination and  inspire  his  emotions.  So 
if  his  general  reading  be  weak  and  trashy, 
his  mind  will  become  enfeebled ;  if  it  be 
impure  and  sensual,  his  passions  will  be 
inflamed ;  if  it*  be  vicious  and  unprinci- 
pled, his  lower  nature  will  be  stimulated 
and  his  moral  sense  stifled. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  who 
have  desired  to  winnow  the  wheat  of  lit- 
erature from  its  chaff",  to  divide  it  into 
what  is  true  and  what  is  fictitious,  approv- 
ing all  the  former  and  condemning  all  the 
latter.  We  would  not,  however,  indorse 
any  such  wholesale  distinction.  If  truth 
is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  fiction 
is  often  purer  than  truth — that  is,  the 
truth  as  it  exists  in  facts  and  events.  If 
there  is  any  class  of  writing  that  is  pre- 
eminently pernicious,  it  is  the  attractive 
records  of  crime  and  vice,  which  are  loo 
often  presented  in  all  their  impure  and 
alluring  features,  for  young  minds  to 
dwell  on.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  catalogue  than 
these  very  records.  They  deserve  to  be 
ranked  foremost  among  the  immoral  pub- 
lications, the  traffic  in  which  every  good 
citizen  is  anxious  to  suppress.  That  such 
things  exist,  is  no  reason  that  they  should 


be  shamefully  flaunted  in  the  faces  of 
young  and  innocent,  suggesting  thoogiit! 
and  imaginings  that  might  otherwise 
never  occur.     When  mention  of  suci 
events  is  necessary,  let  it  be  brieC  gntt 
condemnatory.   Let  no  jest  efiface  thestd 
feelings  which  the  record  of  sin  and  guilt 
should  ever  produce.    Whether  in  trntk 
or  in  fiction,  the  impure,  the  vicious  cm- 
not  be  dwelt  upon  without  injurious  ef- 
fects. The  assimilation  will  begin  before 
we  are  aware  of  it,  the  poison  will  ivork 
in  the  most  insidious  ways.    On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  continual  exhibition  of  truth, 
purity,  nobleness  and  virtue,  whether  in 
real  .or  in  ideal  humanity,  must  be  most 
valuable  in  the  building  up  of  character. 
It  raises  the  thoughts,  elevates  the  imaf-  i 
ination,  inspires  hope  and  enthusiasQi  ' 
and  shows  the  beauty  of  goodness.  Tbere 
is  no  better  reading  for  the  young  ihan 
the  history  of  the  world's  true  heroes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  good  which  Washing-  | 
ton  accomplished  in  his  lifetime  va3 
small  compared  with  that  which  hw  ex- 
ample has  inspired  since  his  death.  So 
the  fresh  and  pure  works  of  fiction,  thai 
paint  the  ideal  man  or  woman,  bringing 
out  with  strength  the  salient  points  of 
character,  and  with  delicacy  its  finer 
shades,  portraying  true  heroism,  and  in- 
spiring the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the 
love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  bles- 
sing which  the  world  cannot  spare. 

If  we  were  to  divide  reading  into  two 
classes,  we  would  rather  put  that  which 
improves  into  one  class,  that  which  dc* 
grades  into  another.    As  we  all  occupy 
different  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
pointS;  no  rigid  distinction  can  be  mftde^ 
but  each  one  can  judge  for  himself  which 
of  these  two  influences  acts  upon  him 
from  the  volumes  or  papers  he  takes  up- 
With  the  almost  unlimited  amount  ol 
sound,  sterling  and  pure  literature  of  ev- 
ery description  open  to  all,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  touching  tliat  which  will  de- 
grade  and  corrupt.   If  we  put  apprecii^^ 
that  by  every  volume,  periodical  and  pa-  ^ 
per  that  we  read  or  aid  to  circulate,  we 
are  to  that  degree  either  elevating  or  de- 
basing our  own  natures,  either  benefitting  ; 
or  injuring  our  fellow  men,  either  nou^ 
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shing  or  poisoning  the  moral  atmos- 
[>liere,  we  shall  at  least  have  acquired  the 
arst  element  necessary  to  secure  for  our- 
selves and  the  community  a  pure  and  ele- 
vating literature.— PAOaeWpAw  Ledger, 

GBOWTH. 

BY  MISS  EMMA  JENKINS,  FORT  ATKINSON. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  AbsocI- 
atlon,  July  16, 1874.) 

The  beautiful  spring  days,  bringing  the 
fresh  scent  of  the  awakening  earth,  the 
sprouting  grass,  and  budding  trees,  and 
these  glorious  summer  ones,  carrying  on 
the  work  that  spring  begun  to  ripeness 
and  completeness,  these  have  a  lesson  for 
us  as  teachers ;  they  strongly  impress  up- 
on our  minds  the  power  and  beauty  of 
this  silent,  wonderful,  and  ever-active 
principle,  which  though  we  cannot  sec 
its  workings,  is  inherent  in  all  living 
things.  As  we  note  the  gradual  and  per- 
fect development  of  everj-thing  in  na- 
ture's school,  are  we  not  reminded  of  the 
human  plants  intrusted  to  our  care  ? 

In  pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  we 
ask,  what  is  it  to  grow  ?  We  say  of  the 
physical,  "to  develop  to   increase  in 
strength  and  muscular  power."*  Do  we 
apply  this  definition  to  the  growth  of  the 
mental  faculties?  Verj'  seldom  I  fear, 
yet  it  defines  as  truly  their  growth.  We 
ought  to  learn  from  nature's  treatment  of 
her  pupils,  how  to  treat  ours,  for,  as  the 
leaf  and  flower  buds  grow,  so  should  the 
minds  of  the  children.  We  know  that 
the  process  is  gradual ;  we  do  not  expect 
the  Infant  buds  to  become  perfect  leaves 
or  flowers  in  a  single  day,  nor  must  we 
expect  that  children  will,  at  once,  become 
reasoning,  consistent,  thoughtful  beings. 
The  difllculty  under  which  many  teachers 
labor  is,  that,  in  their  desire  to  see  the 
advancement  of  their  pupils  they  are 
helping  them  to  chase  the  shadow,  rather 
than  the  substance ;  to  master  and  store 
away  facts,  while  the  ideas,  the  thoughts, 
are  either  not  comprehended  at  all,  or 
comprehended  but  vaguely.  A  child  may 
bo  able  to  read  any  selection  from  our 
Fourth  Reader  well,  that  is,  with  correct 
pronunciation  and  punctuation,  but  does 
he  often  grasp  the  ideas?   The  reason 


that  we  have  so  few  really  good  readers 
is,  that  children  are  not  taught  expression 
by  looking  at  the  thoughts  contained  in 
the  sentences  they  read ;  there  is  too  much 
merely  mechanical  work  in  reading,  as 
in  almost  everything  else,  and  such  work 
cannot  tend  to  the  true  development  of 
the  mind ;  it  only  helps  to  transform  it 
into  a  machine. 

In  mathematics,  we  should  not  expect 
a  child  to  reason  immediately ;  we  must 
obey  the  law  of  growth,  and  develop  his 
perceptive  faculties  flrst,  then,  by  degrees, 
lead  him  on  to  reason.  It  seems  a  slow 
process,  and  sometimes  we  may  grow 
weary  of  waiting  to  see  the  full  fruition 
of  our  hopes;  but  we  must  be  patient; 
we  cannot  profltably  hasten  the  blossom- 
ing  of  a  rose,  nor  can  we  with  greater 
safety  hasten  the  blossoming  of  child- 
minds  ;  and  it  will  help  us,  if  we  think 
very  often  of  the  infinite  patience  of  the 
great  Teacher,  who  watches  over  us  and 
longs  for  our  advancement;  in  whose 
sight  our  growth  must  seem  as  slow  as 
does  that  of  the  children  to  us.  With 
our  hands  ever  in  his,  with  his  example 
ever  before  us,  we  shall  be  patient  and 
hopeful. 

In  our  graded  schools,  where  the  law 
of  growth  is  regarded  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  course  of  study  marked  out,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  are  few  in  compar- 
ison with  those  tliat  beset  the  path  of  the 
country  school  teacher.  A  school  com- 
posed of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  capacities, 
a  motley  array  of  text-books,  children 
reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader  who  can- 
not read  intelligibly  in  the  Second,  those 
in  the  First  who  can  scarcely  read  in  the 
Primer,  and  parents  unwilling  to  make 
any  changes, — these  and  many  other 
things  are  obstacles  in  the  teacher's  way, 
hindering  the  proper  classification,  and, 
consequently,  the  system,  and  economy 
of  time,  w^hich  gives  to  each  pupil  his  or 
her  share  of  attention.  How  diflacult  it 
is  to  arrange  a  programme  and  how  much 
more  difficult  to  work  from  it  after  it  is 
arranged,  as  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  de- 
vote a  few  minutes  only,  to  a  recitation 
which  ought  to  receive  at  least,  helf  an 
hour.   We  trust  that  the  time  is  soon 
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coming  \?h6n  these  hindrances  shall  be 
done  away;  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
classify  as  best  we  can,  and  although  we 
cannot  do  away  with  text-books  entirely, 
we  ought  to  ha^e  a  fbnd  of  information, 
that  will  render  us,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  books  for  recitation ;  chil- 
dren  remember  facts  that  we  tell  them  in 
an  interesting  way,  and  understand  them 
better  than  if  they  had  learned  them 
from  text-books.  An  illustration  or  ex- 
planation  of  the  lesson,  bringing  the 
subject  before  them  in  a  new  and  attract- 
ive light,  will  send  them  to  their  seats 
with  a  greater  desire  to  master  the  sub- 
ject before  them.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
mixed  schools,  some  time  each  day  can 
be  profitably  employed  in  general  exer- 
cises, in  Geography  from  out-line  maps, 
or  maps  drawn  upon  the  board,  (if  there 
be  one  large  enough) ;  oral  drill  in  num- 
bers, Grammar,  History  and  Orthography, 
which,  though  mentioned  last,  is  not  least 
in  importance.  These  exercised  have  a 
wonderfully  quickening  effect. 

Of  course  I  cannot  in  this  article  give 
minute  directions  for  promoting  this  true 
growth,  indeed  no  specific  rules  can  be 
given,  as  circumstances  alter  cased,'' 
and  the  tact  and  intelligence  of  each 
teacher  must  decide  what  course  should 
be  pursued  in  his  or  her  own  school ;  I 
can  only  give  a  few  such  general  rules  as 
my  experience  and  that  of  many  other 
teachers  has  evolved.  First,  we  should 
not  crowd  our  pupils,  cramming  their 
minds  until  they  are  mere  w^alking  cy- 
clopedias. Better  is  one  tliought,  thor- 
oughly digested  and  made  a  part  of  the 
mind,  than  a  book  full,  which  rest  in,  or 
rather  on  the  mind,  a  mere  weight  uncom- 
prehended,  unappropriated,  hindering, 
rather  than  aiding  its  development  A 
recitation  which  consists  of  a  parrot-like 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  book  af- 
fords little  pleasure  or  profit. 

Again,  we  must  teach  our  pupils  Turn 
to  study,  as  well  as  what  to  study.  Many 
times  pupils  grope  blindly  along,  consid- 
ered by  themselves  and  by  their  teachers, 
"  very  hard  to  learn."  The  difliculty  lies 
not  so  much  in  their  dullness,  as  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  study. 


They  should  learn  to  think  about  the 
lesson,  not  to  study  it  page  after  page,  a» 
so  many  do,  without  gaining  a  definite 
idea  of  any  part,  but  to  take  each  thought 
separately,  and  thoroughly  understand  it 
before  taking  another.  Until  the  pupil 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  manner  of 
studying,  the  lessons  may  be  short,  M 
they  will  be  learned,  and  will  usualij  be 
recited  with  something  of  the  pupil's  own 
language  and  style. 

Again,— Do  the  buds  grow  or  blossom 
without  the  sun-shine?  Storms  come 
sometimes,  yes,  often;  they  must  be  met, 
and  as  truly  aid  the  growth  as  does  the 
sun-shine,  giving  strength  and  power,  jet 
the  sun-shine  predominates.  Bo  will  oar 
pupils  grow  best  in  the  sun-shlne  of  lore 
and  appreciation.  Discipline  they  must 
have,  but  it  must  be  love's  discipline. 

We  not  only  have  the  responsibility  ot 
the  children's  mental  growth,  but  also,  in 
a  great  measure  of  their  spiritual  and 
physical,  for  if  either  be  neglected,  the 
true  development  is  hindered.  All  thing* 
have  an  inward  and  an  outward  growth, 
and  the  nearer  one  keeps  with  the  other, 
the  greater  the  perfection  reached.  We 
see  two  trees ;  one  is  perfect  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  straight  and  vigorous ;  its  leaves, 
the  result  of  the  inner  growth,  like  beau- 
tiful thoughts  from  a  well  developed 
mind,  are  refreshing  to  look  upon.  The 
other  is  probably  of  the  same  age,  but  is 
crooked,  dwarfed,  unhealthy;  it  is  not  of 
the  same  lofty  stature,  and  has  put  forth 
ugly  hurts,  like  bad  passions,  cherished 
until  they  have  broken  forth  and  marred 
its  fair  proportions.  So  it  is  with  man- 
kind.  How  many  Uvea  we  see  that  are 
maimed  and  blasted  by  the  power  of  evil; 
for,  over  all  the  exultant  joy  we  have  in 
thinking  of  this  wonderfUl  growth  prin- 
ciple, one  sad  thought  throws  its  shadow; 
evil  grows  as  well  as  good,  noxious  weeds 
as  well  as  beautiflil  plants  of  pore  and 
useful  knowledge ;  we  have  this  enemy 
to  struggle  against,  but,  if  we  resist  it  In 
every  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
us,  keeping  ourselves  pure,  and  working 
bravely  and  fearlessly  for  the  right,  the 
very  struggle  will  give  us  strength,  moral 
and  mental,  the  good  will  predominate' 
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and  human  lives  will  be  made  straight 
and  vigorous  as  the  lofty  tree,  whose  top 
seems  nearing  the  clouds  every  day. 

Though  we,  as  teachers,  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  bear  in  this  matter,  we 
do  not  stand  alone.  Parents,  too,  ought 
to  realize  what  a  power  they  wield ;  for  a 
child's  education  does  not  stand  still  until 
it  enters  the  school-room,  it  commences 
in  the  cradle ;  if  parents  would  give  their 
hearty  co-operation  the  teacher's  work 
would  not  be  so  difficult;  there  would  be 
fewer  needs  to  be  uprooted  and  the  time 
could  be  spent  in  cultivating  good  seed. 

But  one  great  cause  of  failure  in  the 
right  education,  is  the  lack  of  a  healthy 
growth  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  Of 
what  use  is  this  education,  this  study  of 
Mathematics,  Language,  History  and  the 
Sciences  ?  Is  it  not,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates,  e  duco,  a  leading  out,  a  development 
of  the  mind's  forces,  a  leading  toward 
the  divine  perfection  ?  Ought  we  not  to 
develop  human  souls  into  a  likeness  of 
Him  who  alone,  is  the  perfect  model? 
We  cannot  ftilflU  our  high  mission  unless 
we  are  in  advance  of  our  pupils,  climb- 
ing the  mountain,  as  it  were,  before  them, 
and  from  our  broader  outlook  encourag- 
ing them  to  climb;  giving  them  not 
only  our  .  precept,  but  our  example. 
We  must  have  broad  views  of  life, 
and  an  intelligence  that  grasps  pass- 
ing events  and  makes  them  of  use  to 
us  in  our  work.  We  must  teach  our  pu- 
pils to  look  at  life  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should 
be,  and  try  to  fit  them  for  the  world's 
workers,  helping  them  to  realize  that 
their  influence  and  responsibilities  will 
.  be  great.  We  must  teach  them  to  be 
charitable  and  just,  and  how  shall  we  do 
this  so  well  as  by  our  example.  Above 
all,  we  must  have  enthusiasm  in  our 
work;  our  souls  must  overflow,  if  we 
would  reach  other  souls ;  we  must  drink 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  wisdom  which 
will  never  fail  us. 

Many  are  laboring  under  disadvantages 
arisiug  from  defects  in  their  own  early 
education ;  they  feel  it  and  are  striving  to 
make  good  this  loss.  Let  us  all  remem- 
ber that,  however  blighted  our  lives  may 
be,  by  our  early  training  or  by  our  own 


neglect,  we  ought  not  to  sit  down  idly  and 
say  it  is  too  late,  that  we  cannot  come 
from  under  the  shadow  of  this  blight, 
that  we  are  not  altogether  responsiUe 
and  ought  not  to  be  blamed.  While  a 
Just  and  loving  God  will  not  blame  us  for 
any  wrong  which  we  have  not  done,  he 
will  hold  us  responsible  for  our  actions 
and  our  self-discipline  after  we  have 
found  the  light  He  knows,  and  we 
know,  if  we  will  acknowledge  it,  that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  begin  the  true  life, — 
the  life  of  growth. 

Let  us,  then,  make  Progress  our  motto. 
Let  us  take  the  message  of  these  days, 
whose  sunshine  is  bringing  to  light  the 
secret  thought  of  nature's  mind,  to  our 
hearts,  and  let  it  quicken  our  growth  in 
all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  that  we  may  finally  be  accounted 
worthy  of  an  inheritance,  where  etU  has 
no  part,  and  where  grotUh  is  eternal. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  CHILDBEIT. 

Make  the  child  self-conscious,  and  you 
have  established  an  enduring  feud  be- 
tween him  and  his  capabilities;  hence- 
forth his  feet  are  an  embarrassment  to 
him,  and  no  number  of  pockets  is  ade- 
quate to  the  satisfactory  bestowal  of  his 
hands.  He  fancies  all  eyes  are  upon  him, 
and  his  very  blood  turns  mutinous  and 
files  in  his  face  without  just  cause  or 
provocation.  It  is  his  right  to  be  uncon- 
scious ;  to  develop  from  within  outward 
as  sweetly  and  unostentatiously  as  a 
flower;  not  to  be  thrust  into  notice  by 
having  his  sayings  and  doings  repeated 
in  his  presence,  nor  snubbed  into  silence 
and  conscious  inferiority  by  being  con- 
stantly reminded  that  children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard."  Hardly  anything 
else  is  more  essential  in  the  management 
of  children  than  the  kindly  ignoring  eye 
that  does  not  notice  too  much.  I  pity  the 
child  who  is  in  the  centre  of  a  blindly 
doting  or  indjudiciously  critical  family— 
whose  every  saying  is  repeated,  every  act 
commented  upon,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, naturalness  is  impossible. 

We  all  know  how  it  fared  with  the  bean 
that,  after  being  planted,  was  dug  up 
every  morning  to  see  if  it  had  begun  to- 
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gToWf  and  which,  after  having  made  a 
brave  struggle  for  life  and  got  its  head 
above  ground,  was  declared  out  of  order, 
and  ruthlessly  pulled  up  and  turned  up- 
side down. 

Mueh  of  our  interference  with  children 
is  no  less  impertinent,  and  in  its  results 
no  less  mischievous.  Nature  abhors 
meddling;  to  reverent  co-operation  she 
yields  her  happiest  results ;  but  she  will 
not  be  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  your 
homilies,  nor  submit  her  plans  for  your 
revision.  Handmaiden  of  the  great  Ar- 
chitect,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  orig- 
inal intention.  If  you  thwart  her,  it  is 
at  your  peril,  and  she  leaves  on  your 
hands  the  work  you  have  spoiled. —  Vic- 
toria Magazine. 


DBAWmO  VH  THE  DISTBICTSCHOOLS.-I. 

BY  "PED,"  WAUKESHA. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
the  teachers  of  our  county  that  drawing 
should  form  a  part  of  the  school  work. 
Perhaps  some  are  hesitating  whether  or 
not  they  shall  teach  it  in  their  schools 
this  winter.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
there  will  be  given  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  columns  of  the  county  press, 
some  suggestions  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  of  service.  The  question  is  now  quite 
pertinent,  "  Is  it  advisable  to  teach  draw- 
ing in  the  district  schools  ?  "  To  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative  we  should  be  able 
to  prove  that  drawing  has  as  great  a  rela- 
tive value  both  in  regard  to  discipLine  and 
knowledge  as  any  other  branch  now  taught. 
Many  leading  educators  acknowledge 
this,  and  frame  their '  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  schools  under  their  charge 
accordingly.  Save  reading  and  writing 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  important. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  drawing  is 
as  an  auxilary  in  getting  knowledge. 
Like  reading,  it  assists  in  obtaining  ideas 
upon  many  other  things.  It  gives  that 
culture  to  the  eye  and  hand,  without 
which  children  make  poor  writers,  but 
with  which  the  task  of  learning  to  write  is 
rendered  easy  and  greater  perfection  ac- 
quired. In  geography  it  gives  a  direct 
and  natural  road  to  proficiency,  as  it  cul- 


tivates discrimination  of  form  and  con- 
tour and  very  greatly  aids  in  fixing 
knowledge  of  places  by  map  drawing. 
As  a  means  of  discipline  it  cultivates  the 
taste  and  corrects  the  Judgment.  It  trains 
the  hand  and  eye  so  that  the  boy  becomes 
a  better  mechanic.  It  imparts  habits  of 
observation,  and  thus  enlarges  life.  The 
boy  who  can  drato^  sees  more,  feels  more, 
enjoys  more,  has  keener  senses  than  his 
fellow  who  knows  nothing  of  the  art  To 
the  teacher  alone  it  is  of  greatest  worth. 
By  it  he  can  convey  ideas  which  words 
used  in  the  aptest  manner  can  not  ex- 
press. Then  how  the  children  like  to 
draw.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractire 
tasks  in  school  work.  It  is  softening  and 
refining  to  the  unruly;  it  trains  the  neg- 
ligent to  habits  of  order  and  neatness. 

Admitting  all  this,  let  us  not,  however, 
be  too  hasty  in  committing  ourselves  to  it 
before  we  weigh  well  the  subject.  If  it 
deserves  our  attention  at  all,  how  much 
value  shall  we  put  upon  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education  ?  Shall  we  introduce 
it  to  the  exclusion  or  abridgment  of  some 
other  branch  ?  In  one  city  in  Wisconsin 
it  is  said  drawing  is  taking  an  undue 
prominence.  When  they  next  exhibit 
their  specimens  of  drawing,  let  us  suggest 
that  they  show  us  their  writing  too. 
When  we  are  contemplating  the  adoption 
of  text  books  on  the  subject,  let  us  keep 
in  view  the  nature  of  the  school.  It  is  a 
doubtful  experiment  to  attempt  to  put 
upon  one  of  our  district  schools  the  elab- 
orate  and  extensive  series  of  art  used  in 
some  of  the  large  graded  schools  of  the 
state.  To  teach  drawing  successfully 
from  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  books  in  a 
mixed  school,  numbering  from  forty  to 
fifty  scholars,  of  ages  from  seven  to  twen- 
ty-one, would  require  a  talent  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  school  teacher.  The 
expense  of  drawing  books  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  If  the  teacher  attempt 
costly  books,  parents  will  object,  and 
justly,  too. 

Preparatory  to  introducing  a  series  of 
drawing  lessons,  the  first  point  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  teacher's  mind  will  naturally 
be  **  How  many  divisions  or  classes  shall 
I  have?"   As  there  are  generally  great 
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disparities  in  age  and  attainments  among 
the  scholars  of  the  average  district  school, 
this  question  is  important.  Still,  in 
answering  it,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  subject  is  new  to  all.  Two  classes 
only  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  division ; 
one  class  composed  of  scholars  in  and  be- 
low the  second  reader,  another  class  con. 
taining  all  scholars  in  advance  of  the 
second  reader.  Perhaps  abetter  division 
might  be  made  by  putting  all  scholars 
who  write  with  the  pen  in  one  class,  and 
the  others  in  another.  Name  these  class- 
es "A"  and  "B." 

The  older  class  (A)  should  draw  upon 
paper,  the  younger,  upon  slates.  Having 
made  such  a  division  of  the  school,  the 
next  question  arising  will  be:  How 
much  time  shall  be  allotted  to  this  exer- 
cise, and  how  often  shall  the  school  en- 
gage in  it? 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  time  and 
the  great  amount  of  other  important  work 
to  be  done,  three  half-hour  exercises  a 
week  would  perhaps  be  as  much  as  should 
be  attempted. 

Class  **A"  should  be  provided  with  pa- 
per, lead  pencils  and  erasers.  The  most 
suitable  paper  can  be  obtained  at  any 
printing  office.  Take  three  sheets  of  good 
"news  print"  free  from  specks,  fold  it  to 
the  size  of  a  Spencerian  writing  book  or 
a  little  larger,  cut  the  edges  and  stitch  it 
in  book  form.  This  will  be  sufficient  for 
one  scholar  during  a  term  of  four  or  five 
months  and  will  cost  about  five  cents. 
The  lead  pencil  should  be  of  moderate 
hardness  and  long  enough  to  extend  above 
the  upper  Joint  of  the  index  finger.  A 
good  eraser  kept  free  from  moisture  and 
perfectly  clean  will  complete  the  outfit 
No  rulers  should  be  used.  No  measuring 
should  be  allowed  except  "  by  the  eye." 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher 
adhere  unswervingly  to  this  regulation ; 
otherwise  his  first  attempt  may  prove  an 
entire  failure.  The  eraser  should  be  very 
sparingly  used  as  A-equent  erasures  give 
a  bungling  untidy  appearance  to  any  ex- 
ercise in  drawing. 

Class  "  B  "  should  have  long  soft  slate 

pencils  and  dean  slates.   It  is  an  excellent 

plan  to  keep  pencils  on  purpose  for  draw- 
a-Voi.  IV,  So.  11. 
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ing,  distributing  and  collecting  them  at 
each  exercise.  The  books  also  should  be 
kept  by  the  teacher  when  not  in  use,  es- 
pecially if  the  scholars  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  using  them  in  a  promiscu- 
ous manner.  As  it  may  not  be  conveni- 
ent for  all  the  scholars  to  obtain  paper 
the  teacher  can  assist  them  by  purchsing 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  school  and  di- 
viding the  expense.  Care  should  be  ta- 
ken  when  the  paper  is  bought  that  it  be 
not  folded  or  compactly  rolled  otherwise 
it  will  be  dinted  and  thus  rendered  unfit 
for  good  work.  At  least  one  exercise 
should  be  devoted  to  directions  and  in- 
structions as  to  the  position  of  the  books 
while  drawing,  the  proper  method  of 
holding  the  pencil,  the  place  upon  the 
page  where  the  student  should  commence 
work,  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  first  exercise  will  be 
set  forth  in  the  next  paper. — Wauhuiha 
Freeman.  

THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  EDUCATION. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1870,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect,  from  those 
best  qualified  to  Judge,  evidence  as  to  the 
influence  of  such  knowledge  as  can  be 
acquired  by  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country,  upon  their  value 
as  workmen  in  every  kind  of  productive 
industry — as  to  whether  such  knowledge 
tended  to  make  better  workmen,  to  secure 
better  products  as  the  result  of  their  la- 
bor, to  procure  for  the  laborers  them- 
selves better  wages,  and  to  advance  in  all 
respects  their  position.  The  replies  to 
the  questions  addressed  to  workmen,  em- 
ployers, and  competent  observers,  are  full 
of  interest  in  themselves  and  significant 
in  the  almost  unanimous  expression  of 
the  opinion  that  every  advance-  in  learn- 
ing gives  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
laborer,  the  testimony  being  that  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  The  establishment  of  such  a  fact 
is  at  once  ample  Justification,  in  an  eco- 
nomical  point  of  view,  for  the  maintain- 
ing by  every  community  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  every  child, 
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as  is  freel}'  conceded  by  most  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

In  tlie  rapidly  clinnging  circamstances 
of  the  present  age,  arising  in  part  from 
increasing  facilities  for  iut  rcommunica. 
tion  between  the  nations,  the  competition 
between  the  producers  of  the  world  grows' 
ever  more  intense,  and  demands  watch- 
fulness and  energy  on  the  part  of  every 
country  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  behind 
in  progri\«<s  and  in  power.  In  addition 
to  this  universal  fact,  anew  complication 
has  arisen,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  systum  of  apprenticeship,  by 
which  young  persons  were  trained  to  be- 
come skillful  workmen  in  the  various 
employments  and  trades,  and  from  the 
bitter  opposition  of  trades-unions  to  the 
training  of  youth  in  their  various  occu- 
pations, so  that  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible for  a  parent  to  procure  for  his 
children  such  industrial  training  as  will 
make  them  skillful  artizans.* 

From  these  and  other  causes,  dissatis- 
faction has  arisen  with  the  present  system 
of  common-school  education,  just  as  in 
superior  education  there  arose  a  demand 
for  training  in  the  natural  sciences,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  great  schools  of  sci- 
ence which  to  day  supplement  the  colle. 
ges  and  number  their  students  by  thou- 
sands. 

That  system  of  public  education  which 
fails  to  give  to  its  pupils  increased  abili- 
ty to  perform  the  duties  ot  lite,  is  self- 
condemned  in  so  far  as  it  so  fails.  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  parents  securing  for  their  children 
training  in  remunerative  labor,  it  is  felt 
that  the  public  schools  must  give  instruc- 
tion that  will  tit  the  children  for  work; 
that  something  more  and  other  than  the 
present  training  is  now  necessary. 

♦  "  Since  apprcDticcHhip  has  virtually  ceased, 
through  ihe  e^ubdivlHion  ol  labor,  it  is  doubly  nec- 
essary' that  the  public  schools  should  give  the  ele- 
ments, scieutilic  and  artistic,  which  form  the  ba- 
sis of  a  technical  education.  And  they  should  do 
this  without  diminishing  the  literary  culture  they 
now  impart.  Only  by  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
common-scbool-curricnlnm  can  the  great  body  of 
laborers  secure  the  education  so  essential  to  their 
welfare,  an  I  be  kept  ttom  degenerating  into  mere 
machines  for  doing  a  limited  variety  of  work.''— 
(Technical  Kdncatlon,  p.  115.) 


With  changing  conditions,  the  forms  of 
education  must  change ;  and  what  is  best 
for  one  age  or  country,  may  be  very  far 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  another. 
While  competition  in  all  except  the 
simplest  forms  of  manual  labor  has  beeo 
so  extended  as  to  bring  the  productions 
of  the  most  distant  regions  and  the  man- 
ufactures of  remote  neighborhoods  face 
to  face,  the  new  discoveries  in  science, 
with  their  varying  applications  to  indus- 
trial art,  and  the  manifold  inventions  of 
new  methods  in  every  department  of  in- 
dustry, demand  increased  skill  in  the  la- 
borer, under  penalty  of  utter  failure.  The 
best  made  goods  and  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducts of  equal  quality,  commtnd  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  country  the  pres- 
sure of  this  competition  must  increase, 
and  that  any  wise  plan  of  free  public  ed- 
ucation must  take  into  account,  in  traio- 
ing  the  future  citizens  of  the  country,  tlie 
circumstances  that  are  to  surround  them. 
Special  schools  of  training  for  special 
professions  and  industries  will  doubtless 
be  provided  as  the  need  arises,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  with  that  ques- 
tion we  are  not  now  dealing ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  is  to  be  traiaed 
for  usefulness  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  and  the  obvious  duty  of 
those  in  whose  charge  these  schools  are 
placed  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  iirhich,  du- 
ring the  few  3'ears  of  average  attendance, 
the  pupils  may  be  so  trained  as  to  be  best 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  found 
that  merely  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  ci- 
pher docs  not  do  this.  Indispensable  as 
this  preliminary  training  is  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  knowledge,  something 
more  is  requisite,  if,  as  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people,  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  among  the  nations. — Circvkr 
from  Bureau  of  Education. 


There  are  some  persons  who  possess 
an  inexpressible  charm  in  their  manners, 
a  something  which  attracts  our  lore  in- 
stantaneously;  without  wealth,  position, 
or  talents,  still  a  dignity  hovers  abont 
them,  and  ennobles  every  action. 
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MR.  TYNIIALL^SJIDDBESS. 

_____  * 

Mr.  Tjndall  has  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Association — no- 
table for  its  brilliant  panoramic  presenta- 
tion  of  tlie  various  philosophies  and 
speculations  concerning  God  and  Kature, 
and  for  its  own  personal  confession. 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Giordano,  Bruno, 
Pere  Gassendi,  Bishop  Butler,  Darwin, 
Herbet  Spencer,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  are 
all  passed  in  review,  their  respective  dis- 
coveries, speculations  and  opinions  pre- 
sented and  commented  upon,  and  at  last, 
we  get  at  Mr.  Tyndall  himself.   It  would 
be  hard  to  find,  in  equal  compass,  so  val- 
uable a  mass  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject discussed,  and  for  this  the  intelligent 
reading  public  will  be  grateful ;  but,  after 
all,  the  great  English  scientist  teaches  us 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  origin  of 
matter,  motion  and  life.  We  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  his  address  with  no  new 
light  on  the  great  problems  he  presents. 
The  existence  of  matter  is  a  mystery,  the 
origin  and  perpetuation  of  life  are  mys- 
teries.  God  is  a  mystery.   The  sources 
of  the  force  that  builds,  and  holds,  and 
wheels  the  worlds,  endows  every  particle 
of  matter  with  might  which  it  never  for 
a  moment  relinquishes  in  its  myriad  com 
binations, — vital  and  chemical, — adapts 
organisms  to  conditions  and  conditions 
to  organisms,  and  weaves  all  into  cosmi- 
cal  harmony,  are  brooded  over  by  clouds 
which  science  can  never  pierce.  There 
are  limits  to  thought,  and  none  **by 
searching"  can  find  out  God.  Because 
Mr.  Tyndall  cannot  find  God,  is  there, 
therefore,  no  God?  He  says:  "Either 
let  us  open  our  doors,  freely  to  the  con- 
ception of  creative  acts,  or,  abandoning 
them,  let  us  radically  change  our  notions 
of  matter."   In  other  words,  he  would 
say  to  us  that  there  is  a  God  who  created 
all  things,  and  endowed  them  with  the 
principle  of  life,  or  matter  has  an  innate 
power  to  evolve  life  in  organic  forms. 
The  alternative  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
simple,  and  our  scientific  teacher  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  finds  in  matter 
"  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 


and  quality  of  life."  This  declaration 
he  endeavors  to  soften  by  intimations  that 
matter  itself  may  possibly  have  no  exis- 
tence, save  in  our  consiousness,  and  that 
all  we  know  of  it  is  that  our  senses  have 
been  acted  upon  by  powers  and  qualities 
which  we  attribute  to  it.  The  existence 
of  matter  therefore  is  not  an  established 
fact  but  an  inference.  The  logic  of  his 
doctrine  leads,  of  course,  to  what,  in  com- 
mon language,  is  called  "annihilation." 
If  life  is  evolved  by  the  potency  of  mat- 
ter, it  depends  for  its  continual  exis- 
terfce  on  the  potence  of  matter.  When 
any  vital  organism  dissolves,  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  Its  matter  passes 
into  new  forms,  and  evolves  new  life. 
Thought  is  a  product  of  matter.  Love, 
Joy,  sorrow,  heroism,  worship,  are  pro- 
ducts of  matter.  All  this  Mr.  Tyndall 
sees  and  accepts. 

Well,  who  knows  but  God  is  a  product 
of  matter?  Mr.  Tyndall  himself  is  a 
pretty  brilliant  and  powerful  product  of 
matter ;  who  knows  but  that,  by  the  infi- 
nite evolutions  of  this  eternal  matter,  a 
being  has  been  produced  so  powerful  that 
he  has  been  able  to  take  the  reins  of  the 
Universe,  and  to  have  everything  his  own 
way  ?  It  has  evolved  men,  and  thus  pro- 
duced a  form  of  life  that  lords  it  over 
seas  and  storms,  that  controls  animal 
life,  that  builds  enormous  cities,  that 
threads  the  world  with  telegraphs,  rail- 
roads and  cables,  writes  books,  measures 
the  heavens,  mounts  from  power  to  pow- 
er.  Is  it  any  more  remarkable  that  it 
should  evolve  or  create  a  God,  who,  going 
from  might  to  might  and  glory  to  glory, 
through  infinite  ages,  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  Mr.  Tyndall  and  the 
rest  of  us?  Matter  was  just  as  likely  to 
possess  the  power  to  evolve  a  **  moral  and 
intelligent  Governor  of  the  Universe  "  as 
to  evolve  a  man.  So  perhaps  we  have  a 
God  after  all ! 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Tyndall 
— heartily— in  his  enmity  to  bigotry  and 
ecclesiastical  domination,  but  the  intoler- 
ance with  which  science  has  been  treated 
in  various  ages  of  the  world  deserves 
much  of  charitable  consideration.  Men 
in  their  ignorance  hare  seen  that  certain 
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doctrines  which  they  thought  they  found 
in  what  they  in  all  honesty  believed  to  be 
the  revealed  word  of  God  were  contro- 
verted by  scientific  men.  They  have 
clung  to  their  Bible  because  they  suppos- 
ed that,  with  their  views  of  the  Bible, 
their  religion  and  their  own  personal 
salvation  were  identified.  Let  us  be 
charitable  to  such.  Not  much  can  be 
expected  of  men  who  are  evolved  from 
matter.  There  must  be  a  great  choice  in 
matter  when  the  production  of  men  is 
concerned,  and  really  matter  is  doing  bet. 
ter  than  it  did.  When  Mr.  Tyndall  can 
say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does, 
without  hindrance  and  without  any 
danger  of  dungeon  or  fagot,  it  seems  as 
if  matter  had  done  a  good  deal  to  deserve 
his  gratitude  and  ours.  After  all,  intol- 
erance and  bigotry  were  in  matter  to  be- 
gin with.  They  have  simply  been  evolved. 
The  promise  of  them  and  the  potency  to 
produce  them  were  in  them  at  the  start. 
In  view  of  the  materialism  of  Mr.  'fyn- 
dall,  what  he  says  concerning  the  reli- 
gious element  in  life  is  about  as  feeble 
nonsense  as  that  in  which*  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  indulges  in  his  Literature  and 
Dogma."  With  Mr.  Arnold  religion  is 
morality  warmed  and  heightened  by  emo- 
tion. Mr.  Tyndall  speaks  of  the  "im- 
movable basis  of  the  religions  sentiment 
in  the  emotional  nature  of  man."  Wliat 
does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  that  there 
is  the  possibility  of  religions  sentiment 
in  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  tlie  ex- 
istence of  God  as  his  creator,  preserver, 
benefactor,  father,  governor — the  source 
and  sum  of  all  moral  perfections  ?  If  he 
does,  then  the  less  he  talks  about  religion 
the  bettor,  for  he  can  only  do  so  to  mani- 
fest his  childish  lack  of  comprehension 
of  the  subject  If  man  is  evolved  by  the 
potency  of  matter — if  there  is  no  soul 
within  him  that  bears  a  filial  relation  to 
the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  will 
exist  when  its  material  dwelling  goes 
back  to  dust;  if  there  is  no  ordaining  in- 
telligence  behind  all  moral  law;  if  there 
is  no  object  of  worship,  or  faith,  or  trust, 
or  love,  or  reverence  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  heart— what  a  mockery  is  it  to 
talk  about  the  religious  sentiment!  We 


are  assured  by  Mr.  Tyndall  that  the  re- 
gion of  emotion  Js  the  proper  sphere  of 
religion.  The  statement  shows  how  shil- 
low  his  apprehensions  are  of  this  grest 
subject.  A  religion  which  touches  neith- 
er  motives,  character,  nor  conduct  may 
well  pass  for  little  with  any  man,  and  ve 
really  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Tyndall  should 
pay  any  attention  to  it  whatever.  Even 
science  can  be  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
things,  and  it  certainly  does  not  become 
it  to  be  supercilious  or  contemptuous  in 
its  treatment  of  those  who  question  its 
dicta  when  it  invades  the  region  of  their 
faith. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to 
many  minds,  whether  Mr.  Tyndall  gives 
us  anything  worthy  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  he  undertakes  to  read  ont  of 
our  beliefs.  Dees  his  materialistic  view 
dignify  human  life  and  destiny,  tend  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  motives  which 
bind  us  to  virtue,  give  us  comfort  in  af- 
fliction, add  new  meaning  to  existence 
and  experience  ?  Not  at  all.  He  brings 
us  out  of  matter;  he  gives  us  back  tomat- 
ter.  He  makes  us  indebted  to  matter  for 
all  our  joys  and  for  all  our  sorrows,  and 
places  us  to  walk  on  a  level  with  brate 
life,  only  our  heads  being  above  it  That 
is  all,  and  he  must  not  be  disappointed  to 
see  the  Christian  world  turning  awar 
from  his  conclusions,  with  content  in 
its  faith  and  pity  for  him.  He  knows 
nothing  on  this  subject  beyond  the  rest  of 
us.  He  offers  us  a  material  universe  that 
made  itself,  stamped  with  laws  that  made 
themselves,  and  informed  with  the  prom- 
ise and  the  potency  of  all  forms  of  life- 
This  is  his  speculation,  and  it  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  the  apple  woman's  on  the 
corner,  and  no  more.  He  offers  it  to  those 
who  believe  that  nothing  was  ever  made 
without  a  maker;  that  nothing  was  ever 
designed  without  a  designer ;  that  no  law 
was  ever  given  without  a  law-girer— in 
short,  that  power  and  intelligence  neces- 
sarily precede  all  results  of  power  that 
betray  intelligence  through  the  analogies 
Apprehended  by  the  human  mind.  We 
do  not  see  how  his  confession  can  do  more 
than  prove  how  utterly  incompetent  the 
pure  scientist  is  to  apprehend  religion 
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and  its  ftindamental  truths.— Z>r.  J,  G 
Holland,  in  Sonbner'ifor  Nowniber, 


LE6EK0S  AND  SUPEBSTITIOKH. 

Traditions,  legends  and  superstitions, 
closely  linked  as  thej  often  are,  remain 
very  distinct  in  themselves  and  in  their 
influence.  A  tradition  may  be  true;  a 
legend  is  not  only  untrue,  but  improba- 
ble; and  a  superstition  is  a  foolish  belief 
in  the  supernatural  and  impossible.  The 
first  two  are  apt  to  be  Aill  of  interest  and 
charm ;  the  last  is  always  a  blight,  wher- 
ever it  may  settle.  The  world  abounds 
in  wild  and  marvelous  stories  that  are 
believed  in  by  the  uneducated.  For  in- 
stance, in  almost  every  country  there  are 
legends  about  long-sleepers.  According 
to  them,  Charlemagne  sleeps  in  Hess, 
seated  on  his  throne,  with  crown  on  bead 
and  sword  in  hand,waiting  till  Antichrist 
shall  come;  the  seven  youths  of  Ephesus, 
who  refused  to  bow  down  to  the  idol  of 
the  Emperor  Decius,  sleep  on,  their  faces 
firesli  as  roses,  till  the  resurrection-day; 
Epimenides  slept  fifty^even  years;  a 
Christian  priest  sleeps  in  St.  Sophia  till 
the  Turk  shall  be  cast  out;  three  Bohe- 
mian  miners  sleep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Euttenburg;  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  slept 
twenty  years  in  Eaatskills.  In  the  great 
hills  of  Thuringia  still  sleep  FVederic 
Barbarossa  and  his  six  knights.  A  shep- 
herd once  penetrated  into  a  long  winding 
cave  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  found  the  seven  all  asleep,  the  em- 
peror*s  red  beard  having  grown  through 
the  marble  table.  The  noise  of  footsteps 
awakened  him,  and  he  asked : 

"  Do  the  ravens  still  fly  over  the  moun- 
tains?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  shepherd;  "they 
do." 

"  Then  we  must  sleep  another  hundred 
years,"  answered  the  monarch ;  and  turn- 
ed again  to  rest. 

In  Switzerland  three  William  Tells 
sleep  in  a  cave.  A  brave  boy  once  crept 
in. 

"What  o^clock  is  it?"  asked  the  third 
Tell. 

"  Noon,"  replied  the  lad. 


"0  dear!  the  time  has  not  yet  come," 
said  Tell ;  and  lay  down  again. 

There  are  many  superstitions  about  the 
man  in  the  moon,  and  almost  ever}*'  coun- 
try  in  the  world  has  a  story  about  him. 
In  New  England  the  nurses  tell  the  chil- 
dren  that  this  man  was  found  by  Moses 
gathering  sticks  on  a  Sabbath,  and  that, 
for  being  so  wicked,  he  was  doomed  to 
reside  in  the  moon  till  the  last  day. 

"  If  you  don*t  believe  it,"  they  say, 
"  look  in  the  Bible.  It  is  all  told  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers." 

The  Germans  have  the  tale  this  way. 
Ages  ago  there  went  one  Sunday  morning 
an  old  man  into  the  forest  to  cut  wood. 
When  he  had  made  a  bundle  he  slung  it 
on  his  staff,  cast  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
started  for  home.  On  his  way  he  met  a 
minister,  all  in  his  bands  and  robes,  who 
asked  him : 

"  Don't  you  know,  my  friend,  that  it  is 
Sunday  on  earth,  when  all  must  rest  from 
their  labors?" 

"  Sunday  on  earth,  or  Monday  in  heav- 
en, it  is  all  one  to  me!"  laughed  the 
woodman. 

"  Then  bear  your  burden  forever,"  said 
the  priest;  "  and  as  you  value  not  Sunday 
on  earth,  you  shall  have  Monday  in  heav- 
en  till  the  great  day." 

Thereupon  the  speaker  vanished,  and 
the  man  was  caught  up,  with  cane  and 
fagots,  into  the  moon,  where  you  can  see 
him  any  clear  night. 

In  Norway  they  think  they  see  both  a 
man  and  a  woman,  and  the  story  goes, 
that  the  former  threw  brambles  at  people 
going  to  church,  and  the  latter  made 
butter  on  Sunday.  In  the  clear,  cold 
nights  of  winter  they  will  point  out  the 
man  carrying  his  bundle  of  thorns,  and 
the  woman  her  butter-tub. — N.  S.  Dodoe, 
in  8L  Niehcia$  for  November, 

HEW  EXPEBIMEHTS  IK  EDVCJITION. 

I*,  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  when  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  man  began  to  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  its  relations  to  the  inferior  orders 
of  life,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  no  less 
important  step  when  the  human  mind  is 
also  regarded.  The  study  of  mental  man- 
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ifestations  in  inferior  creatures  is  becom- 
ing a  systematic  branch  of  inquiry,  and 
tlie  observers  in  this  field  are  beginning 
to  apply  their  method  in  the  human 
sphere.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have  a 
new  psycliology,  or  claim  to  have  arrived 
at  any  remarkable  results ;  it  is  only  note- 
worthy that  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  discriminating  among  the  mental  like- 
nesses and  differences  of  horses,  dogs, 
pigs,  and  parrots,  are  attracted  to  similar 
observations  upon  the  young  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men. 

Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  a  physician  in 
charge  of  a  Scotch  lunatic  asylum,  but 
who  has  long  .been  a  special  student  of 
the  subject  of  mind  in  animals,  has  sent 
a  brief  communication  to  Nature,  giving 
the  results  of  some  experiments  upon  the 
mental  capacities  of  children  of  different 
racial  descent.  The  observations  were 
made  by  Monsieur  J.  C.  Houzeau,  also  a 
comparative  psychologist,  and  author  of 
"  Studies  on  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Ani- 
mals compared  with  those  of  Man."  The 
observations  were  made  in  Jamaica,  upon 
children  inhabiting  that  island,  and  M. 
Houzeau  states  his  experiments  and  con- 
clusions as  follows,  in  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Lindsay  : 

"  I  have  been  busj',  meanwhile,  on  a 
curious  study  about  the  comparative  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  of  children 
belonging  to  different  races.  I  had  an 
opportunity  here  to  submit  to  the  test 
black,  brown  and  white  children.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  sent  to  me  every  day  for 
two  hours  by  their  parents,  my  country 
neighbors :  three  of  them  white,  seven 
colored  of  various  shades,  and  five  black. 
For  a  whole  year  I  gave  them  myself 
common  instruction,  and  carefully  watch- 
ed their  proceedings  and  their  rate  of  im- 
provement. I  do  not  expect  to  publish 
anything  about  that  expeiiment,  at  least 
at  this  time.  But  I  will  state  here  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  has  led  me : 

"  1.  There  is  in  each  child  a  different 
degree  of  intellectual  proficiency,  which 
could  be  called,  in  mathematical  Ian- 
guage,  his  or  her  *  personal  coeflicient.' 
However,  these  individual  differences  arc 
much  less  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  are 


not  the  striking  feature  in  the  unequal 
rate  or  speed  of  improvement. 

In  this  unequal  speed,  I  see  notliing 
—at  least  nothing  clearly  and  unmistaka- 
bly discernible — that  can  be  referred  lo 
the  differences  of  race.  This  will  prob- 
ably appear  strange  after  all  that  has  been 
said  of  *  inferior  races.*  Should  other 
facts  show  that  my  experiment  was  not 
properly  conducted,  and  that  the  trial  was 
not  conclusive,  I  am  ready  to  give  up. 
Still,  it  is  at  least  my  *  provisional  con- 
clusion.' 

"  The  rate  of  improvement  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
parental  circle  in  which  childreu  live — 
the  home  influence.  Those  whose  parents 
are  restricted  to  the  narrowest  gauge  of 
intellectual  exercise,  live  in  such  material 
and  coarse  milieu  (medium),  that  their 
mental  faculties  remain  slumbering  and 
gradually  become  atrophied ;  while  those 
who  hear  at  home  of  many  things,  and 
are  brought  up  to  intellectual  life,  show  a 
corresponding  proficiency  in  their  learn- 
ing." 

Experiments  upon  so  small  a  scale,  and 
continuing  for  so  short  a  time,  must,  of 
course,  be  inconclusive,  for,  as  Dr.  Lind- 
say remarks,  "  at  or  up  to  a  certain  age, 
girls  are  as  sharp  or  sharper  than  boys  at 
lesson  learning  and  repeating.   Cases  are 
constantly  being  recorded — perhaps  pa- 
raded— in  the  newspapers  of  girls  or 
young  women  beating  boys  or  young  men 
of  equal  age  in  competetivc  examination, 
and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
female  mind  is  either  superior  or  equal  to 
the  male,  that  is,  in  a  comparison  of  a  v. 
e rages.   For  the  fact  is,  that,  throughout 
the  animal  series,  including  man,  the  fe- 
male mind,  is,  in  some,  different  from  and 
inferior  to  that  of  the  male.   We  know, 
moreover,  that  female  superiority,  when 
it  exists,  is  usually  at  least  confined  to 
school-life.    In  subsequent  intellectual 
development  proper,  man,  as  a  rule,  far 
surpasses  woman." 

But,  while  M.  Houzeau's  observations 
were  too  restricted  to  form  a  basis  of  use- 
ful conclusions  respecting  the  educability 
and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  children 
belonging  to  different  races,  there  is  great 
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significance  in  his  final  conclusion  re- 
garding the  potency  ot  home  influences. 
Tliis  is  no  new  truth,  but  it  is  a  truth  of 
transcendent  importance,  too  much  neg- 
lected, and  its  confirmation  under  such 
peculiar  circumstance  is  noteworthy. 
That  the  medium  in  which  the  child  is 
habitually  immersed,  and  by  which  it  is 
continually  and  unconsciously  impressed, 
should  have  much  greater  value  in  the 
formation  of  mental  character  than  the 
mere  lessnn-learning  experiences  of  the 
school,  and  should  in  fact,  determine  ef- 
ficiency of  the  school-agencies  themselves, 
is  simply  inevitable.  Whether  the  child 
has  the  advantages  of  a  quickening  home, 
or  is  the  victim  of  a  stupefying  home,  is 
of  far  more  moment  than  the  quality  of 
the  school  it  attends.  Home  education 
is,  after  all,  the  great  fact,  whether  it 
awakens  or  whether  it  quenches  the  young 
minds  exposed  to  it,  and  it  becomes  a  mo- 
mentous  question  whether  our  exaggerat. 
ed  estimate  and  desperate  cultivation  of 
school  houses  and  public  education  are 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  far  more  import- 
ant domestic  influences  by  which  the 
characters  of  the  children  are  formed. 
For  we  are  learning  every  day  that,  as 
this  world  is  constituted,  one  thing  is  at 
the  expense  of  another.  If  parents  be- 
lieve that  the  school  is  all  in  all,  and  can 
do  everything  tor  their  children,  such  are 
the  pressures  and  strains  of  social  life 
that  they  will  evade  and  neglect  their 
own  responsibilities.  Their  children  will 
be  committed  to  stupid  and  vicious  ser- 
vants, hustled  out  of  the  way,  turned  into 
the  street,  or  left  to  themselves ;  and  no 
pains  will  be  taken  to  make  the  home 
medium  one  of  elevation,  stimulation, 
and  improving  to  the  mental  characters 
of  their  oflTspring.  Where  men  are  ex- 
haisted  in  business,  and  women  are  ex- 
haisted  by  society;  and  there  is  blind 
faith  in  teachers  and  school-rooms,  we 
m»y  be  pretty  sure  that  but  little  will  be 
done  to  shape  and  conduct  the  home 
with  reference  to  the  higher  mental  needs 
of  the  children  who  live  in  it.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  noble  examples  of  parents  who 
appreciate  schools  and  strive  to  do  their 
corresponding  part  of  the  work  of  exalt- 


ing and  enriching  the  intellectual  life  of 
those  committed  to  their  charge;  but 
such  cases  are  lamentably  few,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that,  with  the  increasing 
faith  in  public  appliances  of  culture, 
their  proportion  will  not  increase  very 
rapidly. — PopuUir  Science  MonthJy. 

THE  ABT  OF  SKIPPING. 

The  Saturday  Bevieio  has  an  article  on 
"The  Art  of  Skipping/'  (in  reading), 
which  expresses  so  much  of  our  own  be- 
lief that  we  quote  its  leading  points: 
"  We  maintain  that  the  true  belief  as  to 
skipping  is  to  thiseff'eci — generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  wrong  to  sk'p.  Skipping  is 
an  important  part  of  the  art  of  reading, 
and  should  be  practiced  systematically. 
It  is  most  to  be  practised  in  solid  books 
— by  which  we  mean,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  books  that  are  read  mere- 
ly for  information.  Solid  or  serious 
reading  consists  in  attending  to  the  mat- 
ter of  a  book  independently  of  the  form, 
except,  indeed,  when  the  form  itself  Is 
the  primary  subject  of  study— as,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  point  of  view  of  a  phil- 
ologist or  historian  of  literature.  The 
more  solid  the  book,  the  more  expedient 
it  is  to  skip,  and  the  more  useful  it  is  to 
know  how  to  skip  judiciously.  But, 
when  the  form  is  of  sensible  importance 
to  the  reader  as  compared  with  the  mat- 
ter— or,  in  less  abstract  language,  when  a 
book  is  read  partly  or  wholly  for  enter- 
tainment and  artistic  pleasure,  indepcnd- 
ently  of  information — then  the  art  of 
skipping  is  no  longer  in  its  proper  place, 
and  should  be  very  sparingly  used,  if  at 
all.  It  is  generally  a  mistake  in  poetry, 
and  it  is  absolutely  wrong  in  a  good 
novel.  We  do  not  mean  to  forbid  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  a  novel  or  volume  of  poems 
about  which  nothing  is  known,  honestly 
intended  as  a  preliminary  inquiry  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  worth  reading  a't  all. 
One  has  a  perfect  right  to  look  into  a 
book  and  say  that  it  appears  to  be  worth 
reading  or  not  worth  reading,  as  the  case 
maybe;  and  the  faculty  of  doing  this 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  guessing 
right  is  indeed  closely  connected  with 
the  art  and  mystery  of  skipping.   But  we 
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must  protest  against  the  habit  of  tasting 
a  good  novel  by  dips  and  skips,  which  is 
really  nothing  better  than  taking  extracts 
at  random,  and  then  pretending  to  have 
read  the  novel.  This  way  of  treating 
the  masterpieces  of  fiction,  though  we 
fear  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  meets  with 
but  little  reprehension,  we  take  to  be  no 
less  vicious  and  demoralizing  than  the 
much-decried  practice  of  skipping  in 
books  of  solid  .  instruction  is  in  truth 
wholesome  and  laudable.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  the  reading  of  poems.   .   .  . 

In  reading  what  may  be  called  litera- 
ture of  exposition,  especially  in  really 
good  essays,  it  is  often  diflacult  to  say 
how  much  of  the  general  pleasure  im- 
pression is  due  to  the  Bubstance  of  the 
author's  meaning,  and  how  much  to  the 
form.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  neutral  ground,  where  skipping  may 
in  some  circumstances  be  allowable  and 
expedient,  in  others  a  grave  mistake. 
When  we  come  to  fiction,  the  case  is  much 
plainer.  A  good  work  of  fiction,  whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse — we  are  here  speak- 
ing  only  of  good  works — is  a  work  of 
art,  and  can  be  rightly  enjoyed  only  by 
entering  into  sympathy  with  the  artist's 
mind,  and  accepting  his  work  according 
to  his  intentions.'' 

THE  JIBT  OF  qUEHTIOniKO. 

Teaching  includes  the  art  of  question- 
ing properly— an^ability  which  all  teach- 
ers do  not  readily  acquire.  As  much  de- 
pends  upon  the  manner  of  questioning 
pupils,  as  upon  any  other  feature  of  the 
lesson.  Long,  wordy  questions  should 
be  avoided,  not  only  because  they  are  not 
readily  comprehended,  but  because  they 
avert  the  attention  and  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  class.  Clear  and  concise 
questions  will  often  make  a  class  seem 
bright  and  intelligent  General  ques- 
tions may  be  used  to  advantage  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  scholars,  or  by  way 
of  encouraging  free  and  easy  con  versa- 
tion  in  class;  but  if  a  particular  answer 
is  required,  such  a  question  should  not  be 
used. 

Painted  questionn  should  be  used  to 


bring  out  particular  answers,  that  fkA 
chain  of  thought  be  not  broken  by  an 
answer  put  of  place,  or  that  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  may  not  be  made  to  wander 
when  they  should  be  held  to  the  point. 

Direct  question^  are  aptly  put,  when 
the  admission  or  denial  of  a  statement  is 
wished  upon  which  to  base  the  neit 
question;  but  at  other  times  they  oiilj 
tend  to  encourage  laziness,  or  a  careless 
habit  of  thinking.  Not  only  is  it  an  easf 
matter  to  answer,  "  Yes  or  No,"  but  a 
child  soon  learns  from  the  manner  of  his 
teacher  which  is  desired ;  and  the  leason 
which  thus  costs  him  but  little  effort,  he 
correspondingly  appreciates  and  remeia- 
bers. 

Suggestive  questions  should  not,  as  i 
general  thing,  be  used.  There  may  be 
cases,  however,  where  the  pupil  is  tryin; 
hard  to  think  what  to  angwer,  but  has  in 
some  way  become  puzzled,  that  the  aasfs- 
tance  of  a  suggestive  question  may  be 
better  than  to  let  the  pupil  fail,  if  in  so 
doing  it  tends  to  discourage  him. 

Questions  of  whatever  kind  should  fol- 
low each  other  in  such  order  that  each 
may  open  the  way  for  the  next. 

Finally,  the  value  of  a  lesson  laigely 
depends  upon  an  orderly  runnini^  ap  of  Uie 
facts  brought  out  A  complete  sunmaiy 
with  appropriate  applications  serves  *^  to 
clench  firmly  the  nail  not  driven*'*— JTfl- 
HonaH  Teacher, 

HINTS  FROM  SCHOOL  BEP0BT8. 

No  amount  of  executive  ability  or  dig- 
nity of  person  can  make  an  illiterati  a 
good  teacher.  One  may  pass  an  excil 
lent  examination  and  yet  prove  practicil* 
ly  a  complete  failure,  but  it  does  not  Al- 
low that  one  may  be  grossly  ignorait, 
yet  as  an  instructor  be  successful. 
perior  executive  ability,  natural  shrei^- 
ness  and  a  pleasing  address— all  v^ 
valuable  elements  in  a  teacher,  may,  fors 
time  conceal  deficiencies  in  scholarBhipt 
but  an  expert  will  readily  detect  tbe 
counterfeit.  There  is  no  profession  & 
calling  in  which  incompetency  if  a<* 
companied  with  a  moderate  amount  d 
discretion  can  be  so  completely  hidden 
as  in  this.  A  lawyer  makes  a  serioor 
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blunder  and  loses  at  once  his  case  and 
the  confidence  of  his  client  and  of  the 
community.  A  surgeon  missets  a  broken 
limb  and  he  suffers  in  consequence  of  his 
bungling,  not  only  a  loss  of  practice,  but 
from  a  suit  for  damages.  An  architect 
.  erects  a  building,  that  tumbles  upon  the 
beads  of  its  occupants,  and  he  must  flee 
from  the  place  to  escape  righteous  indig- 
nation and  an  indictment  for  manslaugh- 
ter. A  teacher  however,  may  with  impu- 
nity  lumber  along  term  after  term,  and 
year  after,  warping,  dulling,  befogging, 
stupefying,  or  debasing  the  tender  and 
susceptible  minds  that  are  giren  him  to 
train,  and  no  notice  be  taken  of  the  irre- 
parrable  injury  that  is  being  done. 

To  be  successftil,  we  must  first  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  end  we  wish  to 
attain,  and  then  labor  earnestly  and  sys- 
tematically for  its  attainment,  making  use 
of  such  methods  as  prove  effectiye, 
whether  or  not  these  metheds  have  ever 
before  been  in  use.  A  school  will  be  well 
conducted  if  the  teacher  has  command  of 
himself,  possesses  a  correct  idea  of  what 
is  Just,  tact  in  emergencies,  abilty  to  im- 
part instruction,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  his 
work. 

The  Froftmon  $hould  he  our  study  and 
pride.  The  teacher  who  does  not  enter 
into  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  a  de^ 
termination  to  excel,  will  never  excel; 
will  not  even  attain  respectable  success. 
Determination  to  excel  means  study — 
work.  Show  me  a  professional  man  who 
does  not  read  the  works  and  periodicals 
peculiar  to  his  profession;  or  the  me- 
chanic who  does  not  make  his  trade  his 
-  study,  and  I  will  show  you  a  quack,  a 
pettifogger  or  a  bungler. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished without  it;  but  when  once 
established,  the  school,  like  a  chronome- 
ter,  requires  no  adjustment 

A  teacher  who  devotes  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  every  day  to  informing  his 
pupils  what  they  already  knew  perfectly 
well,  to-wit:  what  they  ought  not  to  do 
and  what  they  should  do  in  school,  is  an 
expensive  teacher.  By  discipline  I  mean 
not  only  subordination  to  authority,  but 


habits  of  study,  and  of  the  systematic 
performauce  of  every  duty.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  is  of  infinitely  greater  val- 
ue than  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
text  books. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself. 
Avoid  routine.  Do  not  be  more  anxious 
to  display  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject  under  discussion  than  you  are  to 
draw  out  that  of  the  pupil.  Make  haste 
slowly.  Be  sure  of  each  step  before  you 
attempt  the  next.  Be  thorough.  Do  not 
permit  the  brightest  and  most  forward  in 
the  class  to  do  all  the  answering.  Devote 
the  greater  portion  of  your  attention  to 
the  dull  and  backward  ones.  The  smart 
ones  will  get  along  well  enough.  *^  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician.*' 

Where  the  way  is  clear  and  the  road 
smooth  make  good  time ;  over  the  rough 
places  and  through  the  sloughs  go  care- 
ftilly.  Keep  your  pupils  encouraged  and 
in  good  humor.  l>o  not  let  your  dignity 
amount  to  prudery ;  nor  your  authority  to 
granny.  Your  success  in  perfecting  the 
scholarship  and  good  discipline  of  your 
school  will  be  commensurate  with  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  you  manifest  for 
your  pupils. 

Success  in  our  public  schools  also  lies 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  parents.  The 
best  teacher  will  fail  if  not  sustained  by 
the  active  sympathy  of  parents.  The 
schools  should  be  often  visited.  It  will 
not  only  encourage  the  teacher,  but  incite 
him  to  greater  efiort.  Your  children  will 
see  that  you  take  an  interest  in  their  edu- 
cational  advancement,  and  will  be  incited 
to  greater  diligence.  If  parents  would 
visit  our  school  rooms,  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachers,  witness  their 
labors,  exhibit  an  interest  and  sympathy 
for  tliem,  new  light  would  break  upon 
them,  and  instead  of  complaints  and  cruel 
aspersions,  a  Araternal  feeling  would  be 
kindled,  which  would  shed  a  genial, 
kindly  influence  in  which  parent,  child 
and  teacher  would  alike  participate. 

Every  teacher,  as  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term  of  school  as  prac 
ticable,  should  make  it  a  sacred,  binding 
duty  to  visit  all  the  families  in  the  dis- 
trict having  children  to  be  educated,  seek 
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the  co-operation  of  parents,  and  secure  if 
possible  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
children  at  school.  By  an  early  acquain- 
tance with  the  people,  frequent  friendly 
visits  to  the  parents  and  the  manifestation 
of  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  children,  the  teach- 
er gains  a  prestige  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Absenteeism,  tru- 
ancy and  tardiness,  the  bane  of  all  schools 
may,  in  a  manner,  be  broken  up  through 
this  system  of  visitation.—- iZAocfo  laiUind 
Schoolfnaster. 


NORMAL. 

BY  MABLON. 

What  can  be  done  for  me  ?  or  what  for 
the  English  language?  or  what  for  the 
"  great  unabridged  "  Nqrmal— what 
is  it?  I  am  sore  perplexed.  No  lexicon 
gives  me  aid.  An  intelligent  friend  tells 
me  he  has  been  to  Normal.  "  Too  nor- 
mal ;  what  can  you  mean ?"  "I  mean  to 
the  town  of  Normal,  the  head  center,  the 
intellectual  capital,  the  teacher's  Mecca 
of  Illinois."  "Oh!"  "Yes;  and  now  I 
am  going  to  "W.  to  visit  the  Normal  there ; 
come,  go  with  me."  "  To  visit  what  ?" 
"The  Normal  School,  you  know;  will 
you  go  ?"  I  go.  Nearing  town  my  friend 
points  to  a  fine  brick  building,  in  a  com- 
manding position,  and  overlooking  the 
town  and  country  for  miles.  "What 
building  is  that?"  I  ask.  "That's  the 
Normal."  "  That  building,  the  Normal  ?" 
"  Yes."  In  town,  we  turn  our  steps  west- 
ward. We  pass  a  young  lady  with  an 
open  book  in  hand,  evidently  studying. 
"  Ah,  do  all  the  young  ladies  in  this  beau- 
tiful town  study  on  the  street?  how  in- 
telli"—  "She  is  probably  a  Normal." 
"And  that  young  man?"  A  Normal 
too."  "JHe  Normals  and  sJie  Normals, 
eh?"  "Yes;  both  sexes  admitted  to  the 
Normal,"  said  my  dignified  friend,  not 
perceiving  the  perplexity  into  which  I 
was  drifting. 

We  visit  the  school  and  arc  delighted. 
At  length  we  inquire  for  Prof.  X.,  and 
are  lold  "  he  is  down  below,  in  the  Nor- 
mal." "  Why,  is  not  aU  this  (with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand) '  the  Normal  ?'  "    It  seemed  | 


like  a  conundrum ;  but  an  answer  came— 
**  No;  the  Normal,  that  is  to  say,  the  Nor- 
mal Department,  is  down  stairs,  second 
door  on  the  right" 

I  did  not  go  down  to  that  Normal-  Be- 
wildered, confused,  I  took  a  seat,  put  my 
elbows  on  my  knees,  and  my  head  on  my 
hands,  and  tried  to  get  things  disentan- 
gled by  saying  over  to  myself  the  defini- 
tion of  a  noun,  as  I  had  learned  it.  A 
noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place  or 
thing."  But  here  was  normal — name  of 
person  and  place  and  things.  Concrete, 
abstract  and  collective — I  repeated  men- 
tally; but  here  was  normal,  concrete,  ab- 
stract and  collective.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
try  to  think.  I  picked  up  a  paper  and 
thought  to  get  my  mind  on  other  matters, 
and  lo!  I  had  taken  up  "  The  Normal^ 
I  left,  and  now  come  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  relief.  For  what  with  Normal,  with 

large  and  n  small,  and  what  with  Nor- 
mal pure  and  simple,  and  normal  be-arti- 
cled  definitely  and  indefinitely,  and  ap- 
plied to  plans,  and  buildings,  and  schools, 
and  persons,  and  departments,  and  pa^ 
pers,  I  need  relief.  If  you  cannot  help 
me,  can  what  is  called  the  "Normal 
Board?"  (I  should  think  the}'  might 
well  be  said  to  be  "  normal"-bored ;  I  am. 


We  don't  blame  children  for  "  catting 
up "  if  the  teacher  is  dull,  and  uninter- 
esting,  and  stupid. 

Children  are  full  of  life  and  vigor,  or 
they  ought  to  be,  and  this  vigor  of  hody 
and  mind  should  be  turned  by  the  teach- 
er into  legitimate  channels,  and  more  of 
it  generated  if  possible,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing  it.  The  old  style  of  "keeping" 
school  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

Teachers  who  do  not  keep  up— nay, 
who  do  not  keep  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
brightest  and  best  pupils — had  better 
quietly  drop  out — and  "  drive  team  "  or 
"  scrub  floors,"  or  do  any  such  quiet,  re- 
spectable business,  rather  than  train 
Young  America.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
too  much  demanded  and  too  much  to  be 
done  in  the  six  school  hours  for  a  dead- 
head or  a  stupidity  to  get  along  with.— 
Maine  Jour,  of  Education. 


The  Wedding  of  the  Go^ 

The  Wedding  of  the  Gold  Pen  and  the  Inkstand. 

The  Gold  Pen  woed  the  Inkstand. 

The  Inkstand  was  of  crystal,  with  a 
carved  silver  top.  It  evidently  came  of 
an  aristocratic  family,  and  was  therefore 
a  fitting  match  for  the  Gold  Pen,  whicli 
also  was  an  aristocrat  and  caiTled  itself 
haughtily  toward  the  Goose-quill  and  the 
Steel  Pens,  its  poor  relations. 

The  wedding  was  a  splendid  affair.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Table  were  invited, 
and  the  great  Unabridged  Dictionary— 
the  true  autocrat  of  the  Writing.Table— 
gave  away  the  bride,  while  the  fat  Pen- 
Wiper,  in  scarlet  and  black  cashmere, 
sobbed  audibly.  (Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  sob  about,  but  she  had  heard  that 
it  was  customary  to  cry  at  weddings.) 

After  the  ceremony,  "the  happy  pair 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  large 
and  distinguished  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances," as  the  newspaper  reporters  say. 

"  Many  happy  returns,"  blundered  the 
Goose-quill,  claiming  his  privilege  as  a 
relation  of  kissing  the  bride.  The  €k>ose- 
quill  had  got  itself  a  new  nib  for  the  oc- 
casion,  and  quite  plumed  itself  on  its 
appearance. 

"Wish  you  joy!"  said  the  Steel  Pen,  a 
brisk,  business-like  sort  of  fellow,  leading 
forward  the  Pen-Wiper. 

"Joy!"  echoed  the  Pen-Wiper,  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  sobs. 

"  May  life's  cares  rest  lightly  upon  you !" 
said  the  Paper. Weight. 

"  Stick  to  each  other  through  thick  and 
thin!"  said  the  Mucilage-Bottle. 

"  May  the  impress  of  the  beloved  im- 
age be  indelible  in  each  heart! "  exclaim- 
ed the  phial  of  Marking-Fluid. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  madame,"  said  the 
quire  of  Legal-Cap.  "  The  bridegroom  is 
a  distinguished  fellow— 'S^y^tM  potentior 
guam  gladitts/^    Pardon  the  Latin;  but 

we  lawyers,  you  know,  .   He !  he  I " 

And  he  retired  with  a  smirk,  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  display  of  erudition. 

"Live  ever  in  a  Fool's  Paradise!" 
growled  the  Foolscap,  who  was  a  disap- 
pointed old  bachelor. 

"  May  the  Star  of  Love  never  set  in  the 
heaven  of  your  happiness ! "  simpered  the 
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rose-tinted  Note-Paper,  who  was  always 

fearfully  sentimental,  and  was  rumored  to 

be  herself  in  love  with  the  Violet  Ink. 

Jove  from  your  heads  avert  hia  awftil  wrath. 
And  shower  blessings  on  yoar  fature  path!'' 

sighed  the  Violet  Ink,  who  was  said  to 
have  actually  written  poetry ! 

(At  this  the  Note-Paper  turned  a  shade 
rosier  and  murmured,  "  How  sweet! ") 

"  Come  right  up  to  the  mark  of  duty," 
said  the  old  Black-walnut  Kuler,  "and 
your  line  of  life  will  never  go  crooked." 

"  May  love  be  never  erased  from  your 
hearts!"  said  the  India-Rubber. 

"And  may  nothing  ever  divide  you!  " 
said  the  Ivory  Paper-Cutter. 

"  Let  all  your  actions  bear  the  right 
stamp;  and  above  all,  new  tell  a  lie!^^ 
said  the  Postage-Stamp  (which  bore  the 
portrait  of  George  Washington,  and  must 
therefore  be  excused  for  introducing  the 
latter  remark). 

"Don't  let  the  little  rw^wof  life  wear 
out  your  mutual  kindliness,  my  dears ! " 
said  the  matronly  old  Eraser. 

"Hech,  lad!"  cried  the  little  Scotch- 
plaid  Index,  which  came  tumbling  out  of 
a  volume  of  Burns,  "  A  lang  life  an'  a 
happy  one  to  you  an'  your  bonny  bride!" 

"  May  you  always  be  wrapped  up  in 
each  other ! "  said  the  package  of  Envel- 
opes, who  came  up  in  a  body. 

"Though  the  Gordian  Knot  was  cut," 
said  the  Penknife  (a  sharp  chap),  "  may 
this  True-Lover's  Knot  never  be  sev- 
ered!" 

"  I  hope  you'll  make  your  mark  in  life," 
said  the  blunt  old  Lead-Pencil. 

"  Look  closely,"  said  a  Pocket-Micro- 
scope ;  "  but  for  virtues — not  for  faults." 

"  May  the  remembrance  of  each  unkind 
word  or  deed  be  quickly  blotted  out! " 
exclaimed  the  Blotting-Pad. 

"Bless  ye,  my  children,  bless  ye!  Be 
happy!"  said  the  Big  Dictionary,  in  the 
(theatrically)  paternal  manner. 

The  Gold  Pen  and  the  Inkstand  did  not 
make  a  wedding  tour,  but  went  to  live 
immediately  in  a  beautiful  bronze  stand- 
dish,  in  the  centre  of  the  Wri ting-Table. 

And  there  they  are  at  this  very  moment. 
— Alice  Williams,  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
Nonember. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  opnrions. 

Prapand  by  the  AMlttent  Saperlntfladent. 

Question.  The  supervisors  of  C.  and 
W.  dissolved  a  Joint  district,  and  tlie  part 
in  C.  was  attached  to  another  distrsct,  the 
part  in  W.  retaining  the  school-honse,  etc. 
The  supervisors  also  appraised  the  value 
of  the  school  property,  and  determined 
the  amount  due  to  the  part  of  the  district 
detained.  Now  must  this  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  or  the  individuals  living  in  the 
territory  thus  transferred  ? 

Answer.  To  neither.  The  supervisors 
had  no  power  to  make  any  such  apprais- 
al in  this  case,  and  their  act  is  of  no  ef- 
fect. It  was  not  the  formation  of  a  new 
district,  as  contemplated  in  section  12, 
but  merely  the  alteration  of  two  districts, 
by  the  transfer  of  territory  firom  one  to 
the  other.  The  supervisors  did  not  "  dis. 
solve  "  the  Joint  district  in  the  sense  of 
extinguishing  it,  as  contemplated  in  sec* 
tion  16.  The  Joint  district  was  dissolved 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory  lying  in  one  of  the  towns  was  taken 
from  it  and  attached  to  another  district. 

Q.  How  can  two  districts  be  consol- 
idatedt 

A.  The  best  way  is  tor  the  town  board 
to  attach  one  to  the  other ;  acting  under 
section  16,  also,  under  sections  10  and  11. 
The  officers  of  the  district  thus  extin- 
guished would  go  out  of  office,  but  in  fu- 
ture elections  or  appointments,  the  extin- 
guished  district  can  be  remembered. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  alter  a  district 
which  is  still  in  debt  to  the  state,  the  debt 
being  nearly  paid  ? 

A.  The  board  is  restrained  by  1  aw  from 
such  alteration.  If  any  release  from  this 
restraint  is  to  be  had,  it  will  come  from 
the  land  commissionerii. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  hold  a  district  meeU 
ing  in  a  foreign  language  ? 

A.  As  the  public  schools  are  to  be 
English  schools,  and  as  the  teachers 
must  speak  and  write  English,  it  is  a  fair 
implication  that  the  proceedings  of  dis- 
trict meetings  should  be  conducted  as  far 
as  possible,  and  especially  recorded,  in 
English.  If  the  proceedings  are  in  some 
other  language,  it  does  not  follow  |hat 


they  are  illegal,  but  it  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  setting  them  aside,  if  a 
portion  of  the  voters  complained  that 
thev  could  not  understand  them.  In  case 
the  voters  speak  two  different  languages, 
some  one  who  understands  both  should 
be  appointed  to  interpret. 

Q.  If  12  ballots  are  cast  reading, 
"John  Smith,  District  Clerk."  1  ballot 
reading,  "Wm.  Brown,  District  Clerk," 
and  24  reading  simply  "  Wm.  Brown,"  ia 
Smith  or  Brown  elected  t 

A.  If  only  a  clerk  was  being  voted  for, 
and  it  was  well  understood  what  was 
going  on,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  it  was  the  "  intention  "  of  the  votm 
who  cast  the  24  ballots  to  vote  for  Brovn, 
and  that  a  court  would  so  decide,  on  a  fv« 
wirranto^  and  consider  him  elected.  (13 
Wis.,  551.) 

Q.  There  being  a  tie  In  the  vote  for 
clerk,  the  out  going  clerk  and  dbector 
appointed  one  of  the  candidates,  the 
treasurer  opposing,  and  the  town  cl«k 
afterwards  appointed  the  other.  Which 
is  entitled  to  the  office? 

A.  The  latter,  if  either.  Anout-gohig 
officer  has  no  power  to  help  appoint  his 
successor.  So  long  as  he  acts,  or  can  act, 
which  is  ten  days  after  annual  meeting, 
there  is  no  vacancy  to  be  filled.  An  elec- 
tion, if  consummated,  is  to  fill  a  prospect- 
ive vacancy.  There  being  a  tie,  at  the 
election,  the  old  director  and  treasurer 
could  appoint,  up  to  the  end  of  twenty 
days  after  the  annual  meeting.  Failing 
to  do  this,  the  town  clerk  would  then  ap- 
point. 

Q.  If  a  vacancy  in  a  district  office  ex- 
ists in  a  district  which  is  embraced  in  an 
incorporated  village,  and  the  board  fails 
to  fill  it,  can  the  village  clerk  then  do  it? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  him  by 
any  statute.  The  t^wn  clerk  would  fiU 
the  vacancy. 

Q.  Can  a  non  resident  of  a  district  be 
lawfully  elected  clerk  ? 

A.  It  must  be  held  that  he  is  ineligi- 
ble. 

Q.  A  few  voters  elected  a  clerk;  but 
more  coming  in,  the  vote  was  re-consid* 
ered,  and  another  man  elected,  four  to 
one.  Was  the  last  election  legal  and 
valid? 
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A.  It  may  reasonably  be  so  held.  It 
was  the  Just  expression  of  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  A  year  ago  it  was  voted  to  have 
the  annual  meeting  hereafter  the  first 
Wednesday  in  September;"  but  on  look- 
ing at  section  17, 1  called  the  meeting  the 
last  Monday  in  September,  as  usual.  Was 
I  right? 

A.  Certainly;  no  annual  meeting  is 
legal  unless  held  at  that  time,  or,  the  last 
Monday  in  August,  as  provided  in  section 
17,  or,  the  second  Monday  in  July,  if  the 
district  has  a  graded  school.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  law  required  all  annual 
school  meetings  to  be  held  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  the  last  time  mentioned  is 
the  best  of  the  three.  The  present  ar- 
rangem£nt  breeds  confusion. 

Q.  Our  district  voted  not  to  have  any 
school ;  what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Such  a  vote  is  null  and  void.  A 
district  must  maintain  a  school  five 
months.  If  it  does  not  vote  the  money 
by  the  first  Monday  in  November  (sec.  62) 
the  board  must  attend  to  raising  money, 
as  provided  in  sub-section  iixtJi^  p.  45.  If 
district  and  board  both  defy  the  law,  or 
neglect  to  act,  the  district  is  in  two  years 
to  be  extinguished.  (Sec.  16.) 

Q.  Ko  notice  of  annual  meeting  was 
posted ;  five  voters  met  and  voted  to  have 
no  school ;  what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Have  a  special  meeting  called  to 
do  the  necessary  business,  and  vote  the 
taxes  needed.  Mind  you  go  according  to 
section  21.  The  town  clerk  can  fill  any 
vacant  district  office,  if  the  board  did  not. 

Q.  Should  the  names  of  non-resident 
tax-payers  be  returned,  under  section  62  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  are  known  or  can  be 
ascertained.  If  the  clerk  can  do  no  bet- 
ter, he  can  give  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  taxed,  and  state  that  the  name 
of  the  owner  is  unknown. 

Q.  Must  I,  as  clerk,  return  a  tax  ille- 
gally voted,  to  the  town  clerk? 

A.  You  are  not  required  to  determine 
tha  legality  of  taxes  voted.  You  will 
obey  the  letter  of  the  law  if  you  return 
all  taxes  voted.  (Sec.  62.)  Any  tax-payer 
can  resist  the  payment  of  a  tax  deemed 
illegal. 


Q.  Our  district  having  to  build,  has 
had  only  88  days  school ;  can  wo  not  draw 
money?  It  seemed  a  waste  to  keep  up 
the  school  in  harvest,  when  the  large 
scholars  were  at  work,  both  girls  and 
boys. 

A.  The  State  Superintendent  is  au- 
thorized to  apportion  money  to  a  district 
which  has  maintained  school  less  than 
100  days,  only  when  some  unusual  and 
nnlooked  for  cause  has  prevented."  If  a 
district  has  to  build,  that  is  not  unusual 
or  unlooked  for,  neither  is  harvest  time. 
Of  course  the  district  has  a  burden  to 
bear,  but  it  must  brace  up  manfully  and 
bear  it.  It  would  be  well  to  so  arrange 
school  terms  as  to  exclude  harvest  time 
and  hot  weather. 

Q,  By  neglect  of  the  officers  to  have 
school  commence  early  enough,  our  dis- 
trict failed  to  have  five  months  school.  Is 
there  any  remedy— cannot  the  district 
draw  money  ? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  which 
fairly  Justifies  the  apportionment  of  mon- 
ey in  such  a  case.  The  board  may  be  lia- 
ble for  its  neglect;  but  to  allow  money  in 
such  cases  would  be  too  much  like  a  pre- 
mium on  neglect. 

Q.  Must  a  district  vote  money  enough 
for  five  months  school  without  the  aid  of 
the  state  money  ? 

A.  The  requirement  of  the  law  is 
simply  that  the  district  must  have  had  at 
least  five  month  (100  days)  school  the  pre- 
vious school  year,  and  that  the  last  money 
received  from  the  state  shall  have  been 
used  towards  the  teacher's  wages.  Since 
this  money  is  usually  received  in  July  or 
August  it  is  wise  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  it  shall  be  on  hand,  at  annual  meet- 
ings, to  commence  a  new  year  with,  and 
the  district  should  then  liberally  vote  the 
necessary  additional  amount  for  the  year. 

Q.  A  deed  for  a  site  was  promised  to 
our  district,  but  is  now  refused.  What 
can  be  done  ? 

A.  If  the  promise  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  perhaps  it  could  be  enforced  by 
law,  but  the  district  can  proceed  under 
sections  78-83. 

Q.  We  voted  $800  to  build  a  school 
house,  but  had  not  obtained  the  previous 
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consent  of  the  town  board.  They  have 
since  signified  their  consent.  Is  this  suf- 
ficient? 

A.  'The  law  is  interpreted  to  require 
the  previous  consent  of  the  town  board, 
and  to  cut  oflf  cavil,  and  proceed  safely,  it 
is  better  to  call  a  special  meeting,  and  vote 
the  money  on  the  basis  of  consent  actu- 
ally given. 

Q.  Our  district  built  a  new  school 
house,  all  but  seats,  but  at  annuul  meet- 
ing refused  to  j?aiae  money  for  new  seats, 
and  voted  to  use  the  old  ones.  These  are 
unsuitable  and  insuflScient  in  number; 
cannot  the  board  buy  new  ones  ? 

A.  Perhaps  you  can,  under  section  49, 
but  I  advise  you  to  use  the  old  seats,  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  and  get  as  many  others 
made  as  are  needed,  and  not  to  risk  a 
quarrel  or  law  suit  by  buying  all  new 
ones.  If  however,  you  find  the  old  ones 
really  cannot  be  used,  have  a  special  meet- 
ing called,  and  try  again  for  new  ones. 

Q.  Would  it  be  lawful  for  a  district  to 
vote  a  tax  of  $60  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing school  apparatus  at  a  special 
meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  and  have 
the  amount  included  in  the  next  assess- 
ment, provided,  the  meeting  was  held 
within  thirty  days? 

A,  The  proceeding  would  all  be  law- 
ful. 

Q.  Our  school  house  having  been  dis- 
used  for  some  time,  a  man  has  moved  in 
with  his  family;  another  man  took  the 
stove,  etc.  How  can  we  recover  posses- 
sion? 

A.  Of  the  school  house,  perhaps  un- 
der  chapter  151,  revised  statutes,  section 
2,  or  by  ejectment,  that  is  if  the  district 
has  a  title;  of  the  other  property,  by  re- 
plevin, or  an  action  for  its  value. 

Q.  We  happen  to  have  two  school 
houses  in  our  district,  and  have  some- 
times had  two  schools.  Now,  we  think 
only  one  is  need,  but  the  county  superin- 
tendent says  there  must  be  two.  Must 
we  conform  to  his  direction  ? 

A.  He  probably  meant  that  if  you 
have  two  school  houses  you  should  use 
them  both.  This  however  is  a  matter  for 
the  district  to  determine.  If  you  some- 
times need  two,  it  is  not  improper  to  have 


two.  If  you  have  ceased  to  need  more 
than  one,  the  other  should  be  disposed  of 
as  provided  in  section  47. 

Q.  Two  members  of  the  board  bought 
some  maps  without  consulting  the  third, 
but  the  district  voted  to  pay  for  them;  is 
this  legal? 

A.  It  was  not  legal  for  the  board  to 
purchase  in  that  way,  (section  48),  but  the 
district  having  sanctioned  the  purchase 
and  accepted  the  maps,  has  estopped 
itself  from  any  complaint. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  introduce  al- 
gebra, etc.,  if  the  district  votes  against  it? 

A.  The  board  has  power  to  introduce 
such  branches,  under  section  55,  but 
should  exercise  the  power  very  discreetly, 
and  consider  well  the  wants  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils. 

Q.  What  course  is  to  be  pursued  when 
the  district  board  has  bought  apparatus, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  the  voters  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  account,  or  even  call  a 
special  meeting  for  consideration  of  the 
action  of  the  board,  and  declare  that  the 
district  will  not  pay  for  the  apparatus? 

A.  If  the  apparatus  has  been  legally 
purchased,  under  section  48,  the  clerk  is 
to  include  the  amount  of  such  purchase 
in  the  next  annual  tax,"  and  the  tax-pay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  the  tax.  The  districi 
is  holden  for  the  purchase. 

Q.  A  mjgority  of  the  patrons  request 
us  that  our  former  teacher  be  retained, 
and  he  was  hired  another  year,  but  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  district  "aunuled" 
the  contract,  could  thej'^do  this? 

A.  A  district  has  no  power,  at  annual 
meeting,  to  make  or  annul  a  contract  with 
a  teacher.  It  is  not  usual  to  hire  a  teach- 
er before  annual  meeting ;  but  if  request- 
ed, as  you  say,  no  ground  of  complaint 
seems  to  exist.  The  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  anticipates  the  judgment  of  the 
new  incoming  member  of  the  board,  and 
seems  discourteous  to  him.  All  the  im- 
plications of  the  school  law  are  that  con- 
tracts run  for  a  term,  or  for  the  usual 
school  year.  If  a  contract  is  made  to 
thus  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  it  would  be  well  to  make  its 
obligation  subject  to  the  endorsement  of 
the  annual  meeting,  or  the  incoming 
board. 
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BUSI?IES8  HATTERS. 

Those  whose  subscriptions  are  still 
due  for  1874,  or  for  a  longer  period,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  remitting  the  amount 
due  without  delay. 

Those  who  for  any  reason  wish  to 
discontinue,  at  the  close  of  1874,  Avill 
please  notify  us,  on  receipt  of  the  Decem- 
ber number,  or  before. 

Please  don't  forget  this,  or  we  shall 
go  on  printing  a  January  number  for  you. 

Immediately  after  mailing  a  number, 
work  commences  on  the  next  one,  and 
contributors  should  take  note  of  this,  as 
matter  for  a  number  may  be  pretty  much 
all  in  type  before  an  article  intended  for 
that  number  arrives. 


Are  WIscobsIb  Teaehen  Fitt«d  for  their  Daalneul 

In  a  short  article  copied  on  a  former 
page  from  a  La  Crosse  paper,  our  friend 
"R"  makes  some  pertinent  observations 
on  some  of  the  benefits  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  to  the  country  schools, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  "  town  system 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  improved 
methods,  supervision,  etc.  These  obser- 
yations  we  are  glad  to  reprint,  and  wish 
that  he  and  many  others  would  thorough- 
ly ventilate,  and  warmly  press  the  subject 
in  their  respective  localities. 

But  in  the  same  article  "R.*'  comes  to  the 
defence  of  the  te£lchers  of  the  State 
against  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  an 
aspersion  upon  them  by  Hon.  Mr.  Kuntz, 
at  the  Association  in  July.  Mr.  Kuntz 
was  invited  to  be  there,  and  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  "county  acade- 
mies." In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
showing  the  need  of  such  schools  to  help 
improve  our  common  school  teachers,  he 
said  "ninc-tenths  of  them  are  noi  fit  for 
their  business.'*  Possibly  he  qualified  the 
declaration  by  the  word  "  wholly,"  as  R. 
quotes.  There  is  a  sense  of  course  in 
which  the  words  may  be  considered  op- 
probious.  We  did  not  understand  him  to 
use  words  in  that  sense,  but  to  mean  that 
nine-tenths  of  our  teachers  are  not  fitted 
for  their  work.   "R."  calls  this  in  ques- 


tion,  and  while  he  admits  that  they  are 
not  as  well  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be, 
though  this  he  says  is  true  of  all  profes- 
sions,  he  seems  to  think  the  *'  town  sys- 
tem,"  with  better  supervision,  etc.,  would 
cure  most  of  the  defects.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Kuntz  in  the  general  proposition  that 
the  great  body  of  our  teachers  are  Bot 
fitted  for  their  work,  and  in  presenting 
some  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  think 
we  are  maintaining  the  catise  and  best 
interests  of  the  teachers  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  now  employed 
yearly  in  our  common  schools  is  nearly 
or  quite  nine  thousand.  Now.  in  other 
matters,  persons  who  are  fitted  for  a  busi- 
ness, generally  follow  it,  and  follow  it 
exclusively,  and  permanently.  But  while 
we  employ  some  9,000  teachers  in  the 
year,  we  require  only  about  5,000.  Of 
course  therefore  a  large  number  are  em- 
ployed only  part  of  the  year — say  three 
to  five  months.  This  has  a  bad  look  for 
the  probable  fitness  of  those  employed. 
These  one  terra  teachers  are  engaged  in 
something  else  the  greater  part  of  thej 
year.  Some  are  at  work,  some  are  at 
school.  The  teaching  is  an  incidental, 
subordinate  matter — to  earn  a  little  mon- 
ey, which  is  right  in  itself;  but  the  aim 
of  life  is  something  else.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  probable  fitness  of  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  to  perform  any 
other  important  business  for  which  they 
should  thus  ephemerally  offer  themselves, 
very  many  never  having  been  engaged  in 
it  before,  and  many  others  never  expect- 
ing to  engage  in  it  again  ? 

But  as  to  teachers,  this  fitful  ephemeral 
way  of  pursuing  the  business  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  Did  those  who  teach  in  the 
winter  only,  or  in  the  summer  onl}',  con- 
tinue thus  to  teach,  semi-annually,  as  a 
permanent  business,  alternating  with 
something  else,  that  would  very  much 
improve  the  aspect  of  things.  But  un- 
fortunately this  is  not  so.  With  some 
happy  exceptions,  our  teachers  are  tran- 
sient. After  a  term  or  two,  perhaps  three 
or  four  terms,  generally  alternating  with 
something  else,  they  drop  the  business. 
In  fact  they  never  made  it  a  business; 
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never  intended  to  follow  it;  never  made 
any  preparation  to  follow  it,  except  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  secure  a  certificate.  It  is 
no  aspersion  to  say  that  such  teachers 
cannot  be  fitted  for  their  work ;  but  such 
is  the  character  and  description  of  nine 
tenths  of  our  teachers.  They  teach  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  class  of  persons, 
as  a  rule,  who  are  expected  or  solicited 
to  teach,  and  no  different  class  of  teach- 
ers could  be  had  for  the  wages  offered. 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  in  the  next 
place,  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  young 
persons,  many  of  them  quite  young,  and  al- 
together too  youthful  for  such  a  business, 
even  if  we  could  suppose  them  otherwise 
fitted  for  it.  Those  of  more  mature  ago 
are  largely  embraced  in  the  one-tenth, 
who,  like  R.,*'  make  it  a  permanent  oc- 
cupation. Deducting  this  class,  in  which 
we  include  these  summer  or  winter  teach- 
ers who  keep  on  teaching  with  some  de- 
gree  of  permanence,  and  we  suppose  the 
avertige  age  of  the  great  body  of  our 
teachers  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years.  They  are  persons  who 
have  but  recently  left  school,  or  are  still 
attending  school. 

Of  course  therefore  they  have  never 
fitted  themselves  for  the  business  of  teach- 
ing. Persons  who  are  regarded  as  fitted 
for  any  other  kind  of  business,  requiring 
intelligence  and  skill,  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  through  some  regular  course 
of  preparation  and  training  for  it.  Does 
a  man  find  or  expect  employment  as  a 
lawyer  or  physician,  dentist  or  photo- 
grapher, engineer  or  surveyor,  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  business  in  either 
case  ?  Who  has  9pent  no  time  in  learning 
it?  It  is  true  a  few  of  our  teachers  have 
graduated  from  a  normal  school;  and 
many  more  have  spent  a  term  or  a  year 
in  one.  But  even  a  full  normal  course  is 
at  present  but  a  modicum  of  theory  and 
practice,"  acquired  by  the  pupil  while 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  ordinary 
studies  of  a  common  or  high  school.  The 
graduates  themselves  obtain  only  a  partial 
and  imperfect  training  for  their  work, 
and  moreover  are  not  employed  in  our 
common  country  schools.  The  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools  often  complain  that 
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they  have  to  make  most  of  the  pupils  who 
come  to  them  tolerable  scholars,  teach 
them  how  to  study,  before  they  can  do 
much  of  anything  towards  makiog  them 
skillful  teachers;  and  by  this  time  they 
leave.  The  normal  schools  are  doing 
what  they  can,  under  the  circumstances. 
Local  schools  of  academic  grade  would 
send  them  better  material  to  work  on. 

The  trouble  about  this  whole  naatter  is 
with  public  sentiment  and  established 
custom.   Public  sentiment  demands  that 
a  clergyman,  a  teacher  of  religion,  shall 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  his  work,  preceded 
moreover  by  a  suitable  course  of  disci- 
plinary study  and  literary  culture.  Un- 
fortunately public  sentiment  does  not  de- 
mand  this  in  teachers  of  youth.  Of 
course  some  of  our  teachers  are  educated 
persons;    some  of    them   indeed  are 
highly  educated.   But  the  point  is  that 
custom  allows  people,  old  or  young,  to 
take  up  the  business  of  teaching,  whether 
in  common  school,  academy  or  college, 
without  any  professional  training,  and 
does  not  allow  it  in  regard  to  any  other 
business,  unless  it  bo  the  merest  manaal 
labor.   No  wonder  then  that  nine-tenths 
of  our  common  school  teachers  are  not 
fitted  for  their  business.  They  have  no 
motive  or  encouragement  to  be.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be,  for  the  wages  paid 
for  their  services.   They  have  no  induce- 
ment to  regard  or  to  make  teaching  a 
business.   And  in  addition  to  all  this, 
there  is  a  natural  and  we  suppose  inevi- 
table cause  for  the  termination  of  the 
services  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  onr 
teachers,  (that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  oar 
female  teachers,  and  that  very  often  just 
about  the  time  they  have  acquired  some 
skill  by  experience,)  and  that  cause  is 
marriage. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  quite  a 
good  many  permanent  teachers  who,  al- 
though they  began  without  any  previous 
professional  preparation,  have  learned  a 
good  deal  by  experience.  This  is  true, 
and  "  pity  'tis  'tis  true."  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied  that  a  business  tmy  be  learned,  after 
a  sort,  by  taking  it  up  and  practising  it, 
without  any  previous  instruction  or  pre 
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paration ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  common  usage  in  other  things. 
We  do  not  put  our  cloth  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  nvho  has  taken  up  the  shears  and 
the  goose  for  the  nonce,  nor  do  we  sub- 
mit our  teeth  to  a  man  who  hangs  out  a 
dentist's  "  shingle,"  with  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  than  tliat  acquired 
by  having  his  own  teeth  drawn  or  filled. 
We  do  not  deny  that  a  man  may  become 
a  skillful  tailor  or  dentist  after  spoiling 
enough  cloth  or  teeth,  just  as  the  London 
occulist  became  skillful  by  "spoiling  a 
bushel  of  eyes ;"  but  is  this  a  good  way 
for  teachfers  to  learn  their  business  ?  If 
some  considerable  number  of  our  teach- 
ers have  thus  become  tolerably  well  fitted 
for  the  work  we  can  still  say  they  were 
not  and  are  not  yet  properly  fitted.  And 
then  the  mischief  of  it  is  that  a  good 
share,  even  of  our  best  teachers,  who  have 
thus  learned  their  business  by  experience 
find  so  little  encouragement  to  continue 
in  it  that  they  leave  it  for  something  that 

pays  better,"  Just  about  the  time  that 
they  are  able  to  render  valuable  service. 

We  cannot  better  close  the  discussion 
of  this  point  than  by  quoting  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  admirable  Essay  of  Miss 
Swart,  on  "  Primary  Instruction,"  printed 
in  this  number — which  article,  by  the  way, 
may  very  appropriately  bo  read,  together 
with  that  by  J.  P.  B.,  on  "  Hiring  Teach- 
ers," after  reading  R*s.   Miss  Swart  says : 

That  this  [primary  instruction]  is  a  work 
of  great  importance,  requiring  careful, 
thoughtful  laborers,  need  not  be  argued 
before  an  enlightened  audience.  ♦  *  ♦ 
A  man  who  calls  himself  a  watchmaker 
may  set  to  work  among  the  delicate  wheels 
and  springs  of  your  watch  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  and  yet  bring  ruin  upon  its 
iiicely-adjusted  mechanism.   *   ♦  ♦ 

Society,  in  self-tlcfense,  cannot  aiford  to 
employ  unwitting  workmen — can  no  more 
afibrd  it  in  its  schools  than  in  its  work- 
shops; cannot  as  well,  since  mistraincd 
minds  can  work  more  evil  in  the  world 
than  misshapen  matter. 

In  these  remarks  no  disparagement  is 

intended  of  our  young  teachers — for  most 

of  them  are  young.  They  will  compare 

most  favorably  with  any  equal  number  of 

persons  of  similar  age  and  position  in 

life.  They  are  greatly  to  be  commended 
a-Voi.  IV,  No.  li. 


for  their  zeal  and  faithfulness.  Their 
work  is  quite  as  good  as  could  reason- 
ably  be  expected.  Male  teachers  are  paid 
the  princely  sum  of  $48.33,  and  female 
teachers  $37.04  a  month,  which  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  the  wages  of  skillful  and 
trained  workers  in  wood,  iron,  leather  or 
cloth,  who  have  really  learned  their  busi- 
ness. This  seems  to  show  that  people 
deem  the  development  and  shaping  of 
their  children's  minds  and  morals  of  less 
importance  than  the  fashioning  of  their 
shoes  and  clothes. 

We  intended  some  remarks  in  reply  to 
"R"  about  the  education  given  in  the 
common  schools,  but  have  room  at  pres- 
ent to  say  only  that  while  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  wide  difi['usion  of  intelligence 
and  culture  among  the  people  of  the 
northern  states,  it  was  not  gained  in  the 
common  school-room.  Multitudes  who 
attend  the  cemmon  schools  never  go  be- 
yond a  meager  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  "  the  three  R's,"  and  it  is  with  difll. 
culty  that  they  either  read,  write  or  cipher 
with  facility,  in  after  life.  As  for  geog- 
raphy  or  grammar,  they  are  entirely  in- 
nocent of  both.  If  a  large  number  have 
facility  and  some  thoroughness  in  the 
common  branches,  and  even  in  higher 
ones,  and  have  really  become  educated 
persons,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  that  is, 
have  reached  a  fair  mental  development 
and  culture,  it  has  been  accomplished 
through  agencies  outside  and  beyond  the 
common  schools  and  the  instruction  ordi- 
narily given  in  them.  But  our  other  half 
discussed  this  point  sufllcicntly,  perhaps, 
last  month. 


What  the  Toirn  System  ITonld  Do  for  Vk. 

It  were  a  sad  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  "  town  system  "  can  of  itself  cure  all 
the  ills  our  school  system  is  heir  to.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  change  that  would 
enable  us  to  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have.  It  would  open  a  wide  range  of 
potentialities  that  are  simply  out  of  the 
question  on  our  present  plan;  but  it 
would  not  give  to  teachers  age,  experi- 
ence or  skill  which  they  did  not  possess 
before;  nor  to  pupils  brains;  nor  to  the 
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people  Tvisdom.  Let  us  see  what  it  would 
hIo,  or  at  least  render  feasible : 

1.  it  tflotcM  h9  a  great  iaving  qf  tims  and 
'^xpente.  A  town  with  ten  districts  now 
requires  the  services  of  thirty  school 
^officers,  besides  the  town  clerk  and  town 
'BuperyisOTs,  to  manage  school  affairs; 
under  the  **town  system  a  town  would 
have  a  board  of  ten  directors,  who  would 
not  only  do  all  the  business  now  requir- 
ing thirty-four  men,  but  do  it  much  bet- 
ter, because  the  board  would  be  made  up 
x>f  intelligent  persons  from  different  parts 
*of  the  town,  who  would  act  with  more 
3Keal  and  interest,  and  most  of  the  work 
would  in  fact  be  done  by  the  executive 
committee  of  tliree,  who  would  make  it 
a  matter  of  study  and  attend  to  it  wisely 
and  efficiently.  What  is  now  done  occa- 
sionally for  a  single  district  would  be 
done  for  all  districts — at  least  in  every- 
town  wise  enough  and  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  good  board  and  out  of  the  board 
a  good  committee.  Here  then  would  be 
a  great  saving  and  great  improvement  at 
the  same  time. 

This  economy  would  be  further  pro- 
moted in  the  fact  that  instead  of  ten 
noisy  school  meetings,  and  ten  excited 
elections,  and  a  large  sprinkling  of  spe- 
cial meetings,  with  a  great  abundance  of 
irritation  and  difficulty,  the  sub-districts 
having  each  quietly  elected  its  clerk,  and 
made  its  requests  and  recommendations, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it;  and  the 
board  of  directors  would  go  on  and  do 
the  rest,  acting  for  the  whole  town,  as  one 
school  district,  and  for  general  good  of 
all,  as  a  city  school  board  now  acts. 

2.  A  great  share  of  the  present  friction  of 
the  system  would  be  removed.  Now,  on 
our  single  or  independent  district  plan, 
there  is  no  end  to  disputes  about  district 
boundaries  and  the  propriety  or  lawful- 
ness of  district  meetings.  Besides  the 
appeals  continually  taken  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  there  are  numerous  dis- 
trict quarrels  going  on  that  greatly  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  neighborhoods 
as  well  as  injure  the  schools.  Most 
of  this  trouble  would  be  done  away 
with  by  the  change.  For  every  man  would 
pay  simply  a  town  school  tax,  and  his 


property  would  be  in  no  one  sab^istrict 
more  than  another  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  (with  an  exception  presently  to 
be  noted,)  and  his  children  would  attend 
the  school  which  might  be  moat  conven- 
ient and  suitable  at  the  time,  changm^ 
from  one  to  another,  without  trouble, 
if  there  were  good  reason. 

8.  There  wtdd  be  unifornUtp  in  toMlisk, 
and  less  tax  to  pay.  This  has  been  so 
often  illustrated  in  the  Joubkxl  that  it 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  As  it  is, 
the  tax  in  one  part  of  the  town  may  be 
fourfold  what  it  is  in  another.  This  is 
unjust,  because  public  schools  are  for  the 
public  good ;  and  the  schools  as  a  whole 
cost  more  than  need  to,  (or  ought  to  for 
the  benefit  received),  because  there  is  no 
general  system  about  the  matter,  and  no 
possibility  of  so  arranging  the  schools 
and  terms  as  promote  economy. 

4.  The  schools  would  be  un*form^  or  ai 
least  more  nearly  so.  At  present  there  msj 
be  a  good  school  in  one  district  and  & 
miserable  one  in  the  next;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  difference  in  wealth,  partly  be- 
cause of  difference  in  zeal,  intelligence 
and  school  interest.  Under  the  other 
system,  all  the  schools  would  or  might  be 
as  good  as  the  best  now  are.  It  would  be 
the  business  and  the  aim  of  an  efflcieot 
town  board  and  executive  committee  to 
make  them  so. 

5.  The  schools  could  be  graded.  With 
slight  exceptions,  this  is  now  out  of  the 
question.  Each  well  settled  town  might 
have,  and  after  a  little  naturally  would 
have,  under  the  new  system,  at  least  one 
central  scnool,  which,  while  having  one 
or  two  lower  departments  for  the  younger 
pupils  of  the  neighborhood,  would  em- 
brace a  higher  department,  answering  to 
what  is  called  a  ^'grammar  school,"  or 
''high  school,''  for  all  the  more  advanced 
pupils  of  the  whole  town  who  should 
choose  to  attend.  The  extent  and  features 
of  the  gradation  of  the  schools  would  d& 
pend  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  vil- 
lages, and  their  number  and  location; 
but  something  could  always  be  done  in 
this  way  as  soon  as  a  town  is  toleraUj 
well  settled. 

0.  ThU  ioould  lead  to  a  regular  course^ 
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9tudy^  Tvhich  is  now  out  of  the  question, 
it  being  at  the  caprice  of  pupils,  teachers 
and  parents,  and  constantly  changing  as 
teachers  are  changed.  There  would  be 
uniformity  very  soon  for  the  county  also, 
and  there'  might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
the  State.  And  hence,  if  a  family  should 
move,  the  children  would  immediately 
begin  where  they  left  off;  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  pupils  would,  on  the  ave- 
rage, under  such  an  improved  system, 
learn  twice  as  much  as  they  now  do. 
For  in  the  next  place, 

7.  Wt  toould  haw  better  teachers  and  teach- 
ing. The  board  would  employ  teachers  as 
a  corps,  for  their  fitness,  and  not  because 
they  are  neices,  or  wives*  sisters ;  they 
would,  also,  to  some  extent,  be  able  to 
employ  them  by  the  year,  or  at  all  events 
retain  them  when  tound  to  be  good  teach- 
ers. There  could  ordinarily  be  at  least 
one  skilled  and  experienced  teacher  in 
each  town,  who  would  have  charge  of  the 

"  principal  school,  and  would  give  direc- 
tions and  character  to  all  the  teaching, 
frequently  meeting  the  teachers  on  Satur- 
day, and,  as  occasion  required,  visiting 
their  schools  with  the  town  superintend- 
ent— that  is,  the  secretary  of  the  town 
board.  Here  then  would  be  the  proper 
field  for  the  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools,  who,  with  this  stiumulus,  would 
soon  quadruple  in  number  and  advance 
in  attainments.  In  this  way  the  normal 
schools  would  be  brought  in  direct  and 
vital  and  systematic  contact  with  the 
schools,  which  is  not  now  the  case,  to 
any  great  ex[ent,  except  by  the  institutes. 

8.  Much  better  supervision  would  be  se- 
cured. This  has  been  shown  by  "  R  "  in 
this  number.  The  town  inspector  or  su- 
perintendent would  exercise  an  intelli- 
gent oversight  of  the  schools,  and  could 
make  the  clerk  of  each  sub-district  useful 
as  his  right-hand  man,  Just  as  he  himself 
would  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
county  superintendent  And  thus  the 
work  of  supervision  would  be  systemized 
and  amount  to  something.  At  present 
the  county  superintendent  may  be  called 
the  right  arm  and  the  district  board  the 
fingers,  but  there  is  no  hand  between 
them. 


2.  Sehoel  houses  would  be  improved'  The 
township  law,  as  it  stands,  (section  85,) 
judiciously  provides  for  the  equalization 
of  the  cost  of  school  houses,  and  as  new 
ones  became  necessary  the  board  would 
act  more  Judiciously  than  districts  and 
district  boards  now  do  generally  in  re- 
gard to  site  plan,  construction,  seating, 
warming,  ventilation,  etc.  The  tendency 
of  the  system  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sub-districts,  and,  therefore,  of 
school  houses;  and  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  much  better,  and,  in  the  end, 
cheaper  class  of  buildings,  because  they 
would  be  more  wisely  built. 

10.  More  and  better  apparatus  would  be 
obtained,  and  at  less  cost;  and  the 
schools  would  be  uniformly  supplied,  as 
needed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
books,  which  are  simply  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  school,  and  should  be 
bought  as  such,  and  loaned  to  the  pupils, 
(unless  any  should  prefer  to  buy  and  own 
them) ;  and  being  bought  in  quantity,  at 
wholesale  prices,  for  the  whole  town,  the 
expense  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  constant  trouble  for  lack  of 
books  and  want  of  uniformity  brought  to 
an  end. 

11.  Town  libraries  wovid  naturally  and 
readily  connect  themselves  with  the  town 
system,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  and  to  the  vast  enhancement 
of  the  means  of  mental  culture,  which 
would  react  powerfully  on  the  teachers 
and  the  schools. 

12.  Lastly^  we  could  get  some  reHalle  sta- 
tietics.  At  present  we  cannot.  This  is  the 
universal  testimony  and  complaint. 
With  a  good  town  secretary,  this  matter 
would  at  once  be  set  right,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  county  superintendents  and  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  and  his  successors. 

DISADVANTAGES  OP  THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

No  human  system  is  perfect.  The 
"  town  system  "  would  not,  by  its  own 
inherent  virtues,  make  each  school  a  para- 
dise. It  would  require  intelligent,  ac- 
tive interest.  It  opens  great  possibilities 
which  are  not  to  be  realized  in  the  pres- 
ent system,  except  in  rare,  isolated  cases. 
It  renders  it  practicable  to  make  the 
schools  generally  very  much  better  in 
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every  respect  than  they  now  are.  But 
there  are  some  disadvantages  or  imper- 
fections to  be  noted. 

1.  The  rw  inertia  that  pertains  to  a  con- 
siderable body  of  people  would  interfere 
with  rapid  improvement.  At  first  it 
might  happen  that  while  the  general 
average  would  be  improved,  the  excel 
lence  of  some  individual  schools  would 
be  lowered.  The  little  garden,  now  so 
carefully  cultivated,  being  thrown  into 
the  common  field,  would  temporarily  be 
less  productive  of  its  choice  fruit.  But 
this  is  a  brief  sacrifice  that  such  a  district 
should  be  willing  to  make  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  effort  should  be  to  make 
the  whole  field  of  the  town  a  garden. 

2.  Towns  are  not  always  the  best  geo- 
graphical divisions  for  school  purposes, 
nor  indeed  for  any  other  purpose.  A 
part  of  a  town  may  be  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  swamp,  but  directly  in  contact 
with  another  town.  Such  infelicities 
arise  from  the  very  convenient  custom 
which  is  often  absurd  in  its  results — of 
almost  always  making  town  and  county 
lines  conform  to  the  township  and  sec- 
tion  lines  run  by  the  government  survey- 
ors. On  the  prairies,  this  does  well 
enough  generally,  but  not  always  where 
the  county  is  rough. 

But  this  cannot  be  helped  at  once. 
The  time  may  come  when  education  will 
be  deemed  of  enough  importance  to  lead 
to  the  proper  districting  of  the  entire 
State  for  educational  purposes,  including 
normal  districts,  superintendent  districts, 
each  with  s  school  of  academic  grade^ 
and  the  unit  of  the  school  district,  an- 
swering to  a  town.  The  sub-districts 
would  be  the  decimals.  Until  then,  some 
expedient  like  the  independent  districts 
in  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  would  aflford 
a  modification  of  a  uniform  town  arrange- 
ment, where  especially  needed. 

3.  As  the  law  now  stands,  section  36, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  villages,  is  an  objec- 
tion, not  to  the  system  itself,  but  to  its 
adoption  in  certain  towns.  This  should 
be  changed.  It  is  in  towns  having  a 
central  village  that  the  town  system  could 
at  once  most  usefully  and  successfully 
be  adopted. 


We  do  not  think  of  any  other  seriom 
objections  that  can  be  urged.  Those 
mentioned  are  curable.  The  enlightened 
educational  sentiment  of  the  whole  coon, 
try  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  town  system. 
There  must  be  a  unit  answerable  to  thU 
to  secure  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  school  aftairs.  Being  recently  in 
Tennessee,  we  found  that  the  idea  had 
been  acted  on  there,  and  it  was  thoaght 
the  school  districts,  each  embracing  a 
number  of  schools,  under  one  board,  and 
corresponding  to  what  are  known  as 
*'civil  districts,"  which  are,  we  suppose, 
eletion  precints  more  especially,  wooW 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  regolar 
towns,  as  in  the  Northern  States. 


PBOF.  TTNDALL»8  ADDRESS. 

We  suppose  most  of  our  readers  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  have  read  thU 
remarkable  address.  It  has,  not  unnatu- 
rally, provoked  a  large  amount  of  com- 
ment. Having  given  an  adverse,  but  as 
we  think  very  Just,  criticism  upon  it,  on 
a  former  page,  from  Dr.  Holland,  wi 
quote  here  A-om  Prof.  Youmans,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monttdy^  who,  of  course, 
defends  brother  Tyndall.   He  says  : 

Prof.  Tyndall  claims  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  this  mysterious  and 
unfathomable  something  which  we  cail 
matter,  than  has  been  hitherto  allowed; 
he  sees  in  it  **  the  promise  and  potency  of 
every  form  and  quality  of  life."  Much 
horror  has  been  expressed  at  this  siaie- 
ment,  but  the  expressions  seem  to  us  quite 
gratuitous.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
form  or  quality  of  life  there  is,  ihtU  is  not 
manifested  in  matter,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  ranked  among  its  potentialities  All 
living  things  are  material  things;  all  or- 
ganized  creatures  are  constituted  of  ma- 
terial  elements ;  and,  throughout  the  scale 
of  life,  vital,  chemical  and  physical  pow- 
ers are  corelated  in  inextricable  compli- 
cation, and  displayed  through  a  subsitra- 
turn  of  ponderable  constituents.  Of  the 
sixty-odd  chemical  elements,  four  arf 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
life ;  they  constitute  the  mass  of  all  li^in^ 
things,  and  have  long  been  classified 
organogena — generators  of  organization. 
The  mutations  of  these  elements  invulrc 
the  cycles  of  life.  Earth,  sea,  and  air  are 
filled  with  myriads  of  vital  forms,  and 
through  countless  millions  of  years  the 
earth  has  swarmed  with  them,  while 
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whole  rocky  systems  nre  made  up  cf  their 
material  remnants.  When  the  microscope 
was  invented,  and  the  frontiers  of  old  ob- 
servation  were  crossed,  a  new  world  of 
life  w^as  discovered;  and,  as  the  powers 
of  the  instrument  were  improved,  minuter 
creatures  were  disclosed,  grade  after  grade 
until  organisms  were  found  not  the  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Those 
who  deny  spontaneous  eeneration,  or 
or  that  living  beings  are  directly  engen- 
dered out  of  matter,  are  only  able  to  do 
so  by  prolonging  their  vision  beyond  the 
sensible  evidence,  and  nasumiug  that  Na- 
ture is  pervaded  by  infinitely  tenuous,  in- 
scrutable,  though  still  material  life- 
germs.  But,  whatever  the  processes  by 
which  Nature  breaks  into  this  multitudi- 
nous life,  it  is  undoubtedly  done  through 
an  inflexible  system  of  law.  There  is  no 
irregularity, caprice,  or  miracle, about  it; 
it  is  a  phase  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  vital  effects  can  no  more  be 
disassociated  from  the  properties  and 
powers  of  matter  than  can  chemical  or 
physical  effects. 

In  another  paragraph,  he  says: 

The  narrow  limits  of  Prof.  Tyndall's 
address,  the  greatness  of  the  questions  it 
raised,  and  the  diversity  of  views  to  which 
it  has  given  rise,  seem  to  have  led  to  much 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  document. 
Many  newspapers  have  charged  that  the 
speech  is  an  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted aggression  upon  ^ound  to  which 
science  has  no  lawful  claim,  and  even  the 
Scientific  Americnn  describes  the  position 
taken  by  Prof.  Tyndall  as  a  "  sudden  in- 
vasion of  the  neutral  territory  lying  be- 
tween  scientific  and  religious  thought*' 
The  passage  that  has  been  most  constant- 
ly quoted  and  relied  upon,  to  show  that 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  quit  his  own  field  and 
intrudecl  into  that  which  belongs  to  reli- 
gion. Is  where  he  speaks  of  "  prolonging 
his  vision  across  the  boundary  of  the  ex- 
perimental evidence."  But  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  this  passage  will  bear  no  such 
construction ;  that  is,  what  Prof.  Tyndall 
proposes  to  do  is,  exactly'  what  all  men 
of  science  have  been  about  these  hundred 
years. 


ON  THE  RIDE  OF  THE  LADIES. 

Prof.  Cairnes,  is  out  against  the  views 
of  Mr.  Smith,  an  English  writer,  who  is 
strongly  opposed  to  "woman  suffrage.** 
We  think  Mr.  Smith*s  position  is  sound, 
so  far  as  his  argument  relating  to  the  fam- 
ily is  concerned.  It  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low, because  it  would  be  well  for  women, 
and  men  too  for  that  matter,  to  take  a 
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more  intelligent  interest  in  politics,  that 
married  ladies  should  go  to  the  polls,  and 
perhaps  vote  against  their  husbands.  At 
present,  the  preservation  of  the  integrity, 
harmony,  and  sacredness  of  the  family  is 
more  needed  than  an  additional  amount 
of  voting,  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
change  the  general  result.  Let  these 
ladies,  if  they  can,  teach  and  convert 
their  husbands  at  home.  But  hear  the 
Professor : 

I  now  turn  to  a  side  of  the  question  on 
which  Mr.  Smith  lays  very  great  stress, 
and  ot  which  I  am  not  in  the  lea.st  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  importance — the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  married  wo- 
men. I  do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Smith,  or  to 
any  one,  in  the  firmness  of  my  conviction 
that  the  family  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
existing  civilization,  and  I  should,  for  my 
part,  regard  as  dearly  purchased  any  gain 
in  material  or  political  well-being  which 
should  introduce  a  jar  or  weakness  into 
this  pivot  of  our  social  system.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  to  open  political  life  to  women, 
far  from  being  fraught  with  the  disas- 
trous consequences  Mr.  Smith  anticipates, 
would,  taking  things  in  their  entire  scope, 
be  productive  of  quite  opposite  effects. 
If  1  were  asked  to  name  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  the  family  as  things 
now  stand,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  subjects 
of  common  interest  between  man  and  wo- 
man. It  is  owing  to  this  that  matrimo- 
nial engagements  are  entered  into  so 
rarely  on  the  basis  of  any  broad  intellect- 
ual sympathv,  such  as  mi^ht  furnish  some 
security  for  lasting  affection,  and  so  often 
at  the  bidding  ot  impulses  and  fancies 
that  do  not  outlive  the  honey-moon ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  so  very 
large  a  proportion  of  the  lives  of  most 
husbands  and  wives  are  spent  practically 
apart,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  cither  of  the  objects  or  aims  that 
engross  the  greater  portion  of  the  other*s 
thoughts  and  energies.  That  under  such 
circumstances  the  marriage-tie  is,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  as  well  as  it  is,  seems 
rather  matter  for  wonder;  and  to  argue 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  source  of 
very  profound  common  interest  for  hus- 
band and  wife  must  of  necessity  weaken 
the  bond,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  evince  a 
singular  inability  to  appreciate  the  real 
dangers  now  besetting  the  institution.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  every  new  subject 
of  common  interest  for  husband  and  wife 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  consti- 
tute also  a  new  possible  occasion  for  dis- 
agreement; but,  if  this  is  10  l)e  accounted 
a  good  reason  for  excluding  women  from 
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politics,  they  might  with  equal  justice 
be  excluded  from  literature,  from  the  tine 
arts,  from  every  tiling  in  which  men  also 
take  an  interest — above  all,  from  religion. 
The  value  of  these  several  pursuits  as 
bonds  and  cements  of  married  life  is  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  common 
interest  which  husbands  and  wives  take 
in  them,  and  just  in  the  same  proportion 
also  is  the  possible  danger  that  they  may 
become  the  ^rounds  of  dissension. — Fop- 
vlar  Science  Monthly  for  November. 


Curiosities  OF  Spelling.— The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  curiosities  of  spelling, 
selected  from  sixty  papers  handed  in  the 
laftt  day  of  an  Institute.  "  It  hardly  seems 
possible,"  says  the  editor  of  the  place, 
"  that  any  one  whoever  read  a  newspaper, 
should  make  such  fearful  work  at  spell- 
ing. Notice  the  ingenuity  used  in  not 
spelling  the  word 

ALCOHOL.~Alchohal,  alchaol,  alchol, 
alchilol,  alcohal,  alcohl,  alchal,  alchahol, 
alcolhol. 

Bureau. — Beauro,  beuro,  beaurow, 
beaureau. 

Dyspepsia. — Dispepia,  dyspepsya,  dis- 
peptia,  dyspeptia. 

Crochet. — Croched,  crochay,  croshade, 
crocha,  chroecht,  crotchet,  chrochet,  chro- 
quetcha. 

Durham  Hill.— Durun  Uill,  Duram 
Hill,  Derm  Hill,  Dirhim  Hill,  Derum 
Hill,  Dirin  Hill,  Durban  Hill. 

Genesee. — Jenasec,  Genessee,  Gennes- 
see. 

Ottawa. — Otowa,  Ottoway. 

Tennessee. — Tennennsee,  Ten  isee, 
Tcnesee. 

Terrible.— Terable,  terrable. 

Rio  Janeiro. — Rio  Jenero,  Rio  Gena- 
ero,  Rio  Janaira,  Rio  Jacro,  Rio  Janero, 
Rio  Jinaro,  Rio  Janero,  Rio  Janerio. 

Monterey. —  Monterray,  Monteray, 
Monterie,  Montrey,  Mdntery,  Montaria, 
Monterra. 

Physician.— JPhysian,  phasition,  phy- 
sitian. 

Kerosene. — Kerocien,  keaosine,  karo- 
sene,  kersine,  kerocene,  keroseen,  kero- 
scen,  keroscene,  carocone,  keroseen,  car- 
osine,  kerosine. 

We  omit  to  mention  the  geographical 
locality  of  this  performance.    But  for 


condensed  spelling,  commend  us  to  the 
young  lady  in  Leavenworth,  who  wrote: 
"Dere  Jon-  cometafpastate.** 
We  trust  that  "Jon"  was  there  at  8:3a 


Mottoes,  for  the  school-room : 
"  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well." 
"  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company." 
"  Be  slow  to  promise,quick  to  perform:" 
"Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth!" 
"The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy!" 
"  As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap  !** 
"  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well!" 
"Always  ready!" 
"  I  will  never  be  late !" 
"  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difBcnl- 
tles!" 
"  Strive  to  please!" 
"  Learn  to  wait!" 
"Dare  to  do  right!" 
"lean,  if  I  will!" 

"A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended!" 


Drawing.— We  are  indebted  to  "  Fed," 
in  the  Waukesha  Freeman ,  for  articles  on 
Drawing,  and  shall  continue  them.  Thej 
promise  to  be  plain  and  practical.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  writer  is,  but  pre- 
sume the  facts  stated  below  had  somethbg 
to  do  with  giving  motion  to  his  pen : 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  Drawing  into  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  city  has  already  drawn 
the  attention  of  leading  educators  to  this 
su^ect,  and  efforts  are  being  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  to  introduce  it 
there.  The  subject  is  already  systemati- 
cally taught  in  the  Kormal  Schools  and 
in  the  University,  and  has  just  been  in- 
troduced at  the  Lawrence  University  at 
Appleton.  County  Superintendents  are 
anxious  to  do  something,  and  some  have 
already  been  successful.  Among  the  lat- 
ter we  might  mention  I.  K.  Stewart,  of 
Waukesha.  At  the  Fall  Institute,  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Zimmermann,  our  Superintend- 
ent of  Drawing,  to  ^ive  the  teachers 
instruction  and  such  drill  as  would  enable 
them  to  commence  the  work  in  their 
schools.  Although  this  instruction  was 
given  on  a  Saturday,  nearly  all  of  the 
teachers  remained.  Mr.  Stewart  himself 
became  one  of  the  pupils  and  worked  as 
enthusiastically  as  the  rest.  He  promised 
to  assist  his  teachers  to  the  best  of  liis 
ability,  and  we  confidently  believe  that 
we  shall  soon  see  the  fruits  of  the  seed 
sown  at  that  Institute. — MUtcavkee  PtiUic 
ScJiocl  Record, 
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Question  Box. — A  question  box  should 
be  found  in  every  school  room  where 
pupils  of  higher  grades  assemble  for  in- 
struction. We  will  give  no  reason,  but 
will  publish  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  and  our  way  of  answering  thus 
far  received.  ** Which  is  proper,  spoons- 
full  or  spoonfUlls  ?"  Ans.— Neither. 
spoonfvU  is  right.  ''Who  is  President  of 
the  Senate  Ans.— The  Vice  President ; 
at  the  present  time  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  fills  that  office.  "How 
many  words  in  the  English  language  ?'* 
Ans.— About  70,000.  "What  privileges 
have  members  of  Congress,  and  what  ex- 
ceptions?" Ans. — Freedom  from  arrest, 
free  speech,  back  pay,  &c.,  &c.,  receiving 
gifts,  holding  other  offices,  etc.  Many 
more  are  at  hand,  but  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  the  use  made  of  our  ques- 
tion box. — Ed.  Column  in  Palmyra  Enter- 
prizf. 


The  Word  Book. — In  Milwaukee  the 
Principals  have  given  an  opinion  favor- 
ing Swinton's  Word  Book  as  a  speller, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
a  plan  for  its  use. 


Milwaukee. — ^We  are  in  receipt  of  the 
first  numbers  of  the  ''PuUic  School  Record,'' 
a  small  monthly  sheet,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  is 
printed  partly  in  German,  and  promises 
to  be  useful.  The  October  number  says 
that  the  High  School,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Prof.  8.  K.  WiNCHEO^,  "  was  never  be- 
fore  so  will  supplied  with  rooms  and  fur- 
niture, and  particularly  with  a  generous 
and  encouraging  public  sentiment.  We 
are  willing  to  wait  till  this  sentiment  can 
effect  an  improvement  in  our  condition, 
and  afford  a  substantial  relief,  mkneio 
rooms,  new  halls,  and  an  entire  new  bmld- 
ingy  It  has  graduated  52  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen'during  the  past  four  years. 

We  notice  the  following  principals  are 
at  present  among  those  employed ;  Quen- 
tin  School,  Loui^  Hillmantel ;  Humboldt 
School,  Jacob  Wahl;  Juneau  School, 
Charles  Whittaker;  Plankington  School, 
W.  H.  Richardson;  Hadley  School,  T.  B. 
Brougham;  Washington  School,  J.  J. 


Somers ;  Department  of  Drawing,  Chas. 
Zimmerman,  Supt.;  Department  of  Mu- 
sic, F.  W.  H.  Priem,  Supt.  The  Record 
is  conducted  by  Principals  Winchell  and 
Whittaker. 

Obhkosh. — From  a  neatly  printed  Re- 
port for  the  last  school  year,  from  Super- 
intendent H.  B.  Dall,  we  perceive,  that  in 
addition  to  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School  and  the  German  Teacher,  Mr.  Ma- 
rin, 55  lady  teachers  are  employed.  Ten 
pupils  graduated  from  the  High  School 
at  last  commencement — the  same  number 
as  in  1878.  The  Superintendent  reports 
that  "the  interest  manifested  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  has 
in  no  way  lessened  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
pie;"  that  "visits  are  more  frequent;" 
also,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
the  late  lamented  Prof.  Everett,  they  were 
fortunate,  and  that  "the  work  so  ably 
commenced  has  been  well  carried  for. 
ward."  Prof.  Maltbie  was  chosen. 

The  other  departments  have  the  same 
teachers  at  their  head  as  heretofore,  and 
and  "  all  having  a  long  experience,"  the 
condition  bf  things  is  found  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  a  re- 
cent vacancy  in  the  Principalship  of  the 
High  School. 

Buffalo  County. — Mr.  Geo.  Harper, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  sends  us  a 
full  report  of  the  late  Institute  at  Alma, 
conducted  by  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright.  "  Well 
did  this  gentleman,"  says  the  report,  "  by 
his  pleasing  manners  no  less  than  by  his 
genuine  ability  as  an  Institute  conductor, 
justify  the  high  recommendations  given 
him."  This  institute  is  the  fifth  held  in 
the  county,  and  the  resolutions,  recog- 
nizing the  services  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Mr. 
Kessingcr,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  of  Mr.  Dickens  of  Fountain  City, 
and  likewise  the  kindness  of  the  people 
of  Alma  and  of  the  school  board,  evince 
a  healthful  and  progressive  spirit  among 
the  Buffalonian  teachers.  They  are  happy 
in  the  belief  that  the  "  Institute  was  an 
entire  success,"  a  belief  which  we  share. 
Supt.  Kessinger,  by  the  way,  was  trained 
in  a  German  I^ormal  School. 
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Rock  County,  (2d  District.) — From 
the  report  of  the  Institute,  held  at  Clinton 
early  in  September,  which  was  prepared 
by  H.  C.  Wood,  Secretary,  we  gather  that 
the  exercises  were  neither  dry  nor  hum- 
drum. The  proper  method  of  teaching 
history ;  the  advantages  of  Institutes  in 
stirring  up  the  "  one  horse  "  teachers  and 
those  who  merely  "keep  school;"  the 
use  of  the  dictionary ;  opening  of  school ; 
civil  government,  and  cultivation  of  at- 
tention, were  subjects  discussed  in  addi- 
tion to  those  more  commonly  brought 
forward.  The  Institute  was  addressed  by 
Hon.  Alexander  Graham,  on  the  subject, 
"Technics;  or  Art  Culture  a  Necessary 
and  Important  part  of  Common  School 
Education,"  and  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  the 
conductor,  on  the  "  Early  History  of  Wis- 
consin." Though  the  attendance  was  not 
large,  *'a  very  interesting  and  highly 
profitable  session"  is  reported. 


Beaver  Dam. — Under  the  superintend- 
ence  of  J.  J.  Dick,  Esq.,  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  city  employ,  besides  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Miner,  ten  lady  teachers.  Miss  Fannie  L. 
Mather  being  in  charge  of  the  Senior 
Grammar,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Babcock  of 
the  Grammar  School.  The  attendance 
upon  the  High  School  is  diminished 
somewhat,  we  presume,  by  the  presence 
in  the -city  of  the  **  Wayland  University," 
which  is,  we  believe,  now  sustained  as  an 
academic  or  preparatory  institution  only. 


Menasiia. — This  whilom  flourishing 
village  has  become  a  city,  and  its  schools 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  city  super- 
intendent, the  first  incumbent  being  I 
Elbridge  Smith,  Esq.  H.  A.  Ilobart,  late 
superintendent  of  Winnebago  county,  is 
Principal  of  the  High  School. 


Brodhead.— Prof.  Twining,  Principal, 
writes ;  "  School  is  in  fine  condition. 
Have  now  900  pupils  in  attendance. 
Have  just  finished  an  article  on  the 
Eclipse  of  the  23d  and  24th  October." 
Send  along  the  result.  Professor,  of  your 
observations. 


Palmyra.— The  Principal  here  now  is 
A.  H.  Porter,  assisted  by  Misses  Morgin, 
McWilliams  and  Beament.  An  ednca- 
tional  colamn  is  kept  up  in  the  Enterffim. 
Palmyra  has  always  been  enterprising, 
in  school  matters. 


G.  W.  Currier,  at  Stoughton,  deter, 
mined  to  make  his  school  a  saccess,  has 
hired  a  needed  assistant  himself.  He  has 
also  taken  a  wife.  Whether  these  two 
facts  are  convertible,  we  do  not  know. 


Geneva  Lake. — We  learn  that  Prof. 
A.  J.  Wood,  from  Michigan,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  school  in  this  pleasant  vil- 
lage.   

The  Normal  Schools  are  being  visit 
ed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Normal 
Board,  consisting  of  State  Superintendent 
Searing  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler.  At 
this  writing,  (Oct.  28),  they  are  at  Osh- 
kosh.   

Dunk  Co.— In  place  of  W.  S.  Johnson, 
who  has  resigned,  and  taken  the  schooi 
at  New  Lisbon,  Geo.  Shafer,  of  Mcnom- 
onie,  has  been  appointed  County  Super- 
intendent. 


J.  B.  YocuM,  long  at  Lodi,  is  Principal 
at  Boscobel. 


Hon.  J.  W.  SmoNDS  is  again  Slate  Su--- 
pcrintendent  in  New  Hampshire. 


Money  has  at  last  been  found  to  pay 
the  public  school  teachers  in  Washington. 


MiBs  Julia  M.  Thomas  was  one  of  tie 
instructors  in  the  Minnesota  Institutes 
I  this  fall. 


In  Alabama  the  public  schools  were 
closed  a  year  ago,  from  .inability  to  paj 
the  teachers. 


A  new  quarto  periodical  has  appeared 
at  Topeka,  to  be  called  the  "Kansa? 
School  Journal." 


Sixty  Institutes  were  held  this  year 
in  New  York.  We  have  had  over  forty 
this  fall  in  Wisconsin. 
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In  Pennsyly^nia,  propositions  for  com- 
pttlBory  educaction  and  State  uniformity 
of  text-books  have  been  rejected. 


Hon.  Newton  Batbman,  State  Super- 
iatendent  in  Illinois,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Knox  College,  which  wc 
hope  he  will  decline. 


In  Iowa,  teachers  pay  a  fee  for  certifi- 
cates and  the  State  duplicates  the  amount 
for  a  fund  to  support  an  annual  institute 
in  each  county  of  not  less  than  four  weeks. 


Pkop.  a.  C.  Hopkins  is  how  temporari- 
ly State  Superintendent  in  Indiana,  vice 
Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  deceased.  The 
county  superintendency  in  that  State  is 
threatened. 


The  Teachers*  Association  in  New  Jer- 
sey ask  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting 
corporal  punishment;  not  that  they  lil^ 
to  punish,  but  the  effect  of  a  law  prohib- 
iting the  rod  is  bad. 

SuPT.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  proposes 
the  establishment  of  an  Institution  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
imparting  professional  instruction  and 
training  to  teachers,  two  thousand  of 
whom  are  needed  yearly,  in  that  State,  to 
keep  the  corps  full,  while  the  four  Nor- 
mal Schools  turn  out  but  about  four 
hundred.  The  idea  strikes  us  an  emi- 
nently sensible  one. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another  soul  wouldst  reach ; 
It  needs  the  overflowing  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 

Shall  the  world^s  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  thy  word 

Shall  be  a  ft-uitful  seed; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed. 


One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the 
science  of  manners  is  an  absolute  silence 
in  regard  to  yourself. 


EDUCATIONiLL  JOUBMALS.] 

As  wo  hope  every  teacher  who  is  able 
will  take  at  least  one  publication  devoted 
to  education  besides  our  own,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  a  notice  of  several  of  the 
best  ones  by  Brother  George  M.  Gage, 
editor  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher  and 
Journal  of  Education^  published  at  St. 
Paul,  at  $1.50  a  year.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  use  his  notices  we  must  say  in  jus- 
tice, that  the  Minnesota  Teacher  is  the 
very  neatest  looking  and  most  tastefully 
printed  of  all  the  school  journals  that 
come  to  us.  The  paper  is  also  a  luxury  to 
SCO  and  feel.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
edited  with  much  tact  and  industry,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  in- 
teresting matter.  It  is  certainly  a  credit 
to  our  younger  and  sister  state.  It  com- 
mences a  new  volume  with  November. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Joubnal. 
— ^With  a  very  large  home  circulation, 
probably  exceeding  by  far  that  of  any 
other  magazine  of  its  kind  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  an  editor  fit- 
ted by  long  experience  and  constant  ac- 
tivity for  his  work,  this  journal  never 
lowers  its  tone,  but  carries  monthly  to  its 
readers  the  most  and  the  best  reading 
matter  of  an}*^  of  the  educationals.  $1.50 
a  year.  J.  P.  Wickersham  &  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The  National  Teacher.— The  valu- 
able original  papers  on  educational  top- 
ics, which  find  place,  from  month  to 
month,  upon  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  the  judicious  and  able  manner  in 
which  its  editor  does  his  work,  give  to  it 
a  unique  and  honored  position  amongst 
the  magazines  for  teachers,  and  render  it 
a  pleasing  and  most  useful  companion 
for  the  progressive  teachers  of  our  coun- 
try. $1.50  a  year.  E.  E.  White,  editor 
and  publisher,  Columbus,  Ohio.  [The 
National  Normaly  published  in  Cincin- 
nati for  several  years  past,  is  from  this 
time  to  be  merged  in  the  National 
Teacher,] 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   Edward  Searing  and  John  B. 
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Pradt,  editors  and  publishers.  No  teach- 
ers* journal  in  our  country  combines  more 
of  talent  and  well  directed  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  education  at  home  than  this 
does.  As  the  result,  the  teachers  of  Wis- 
consin and  others  receive  monthly  an 
educational  magazine  which  is  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  useful  published  in 
America.   Madison,  Wis.,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Imdiaita  School  Joubnal. — This 
teachers*  journal,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bell,  who  has  for  several  years  past  con- 
ducted it  in  a  way  to  render  it  deservedly 
very  popular.  It  is  eminently  the  practi- 
cal teachers*  journal  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  young  teachers 
everywhere.  W.  A.  Bell,  8,  Journal 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  fl.50  a 
year. 

The  Normal  Monthly.— With  the 
September  number  this  journal  of  educa- 
tion and  literature  enters  upon  its  second 
volume.  During  its  first  year  it  has  well 
sustained  its  early  promise  of  interest  and 
usefulness,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  of  its  class  which  reach  our  table. 
Price  now  fl  per  year;  after  January  1, 
1875,  $1.26.  Address  "Normal  Monthly,** 
Millersville,  Pa. 

The  Educational  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine of  popular  instruction  and  literature. 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  14  Bond  street. 
New  York.  $2  per  annum.  The  tren- 
chant criticisms  which,  from  time  to 
time,  appear  upon  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine, puncturing  the  thin  skin  with 
which  it  is  sought  to  conceal  educational 
frauds,  render  this  a  montlily  which 
ought  find  a  place  upon  every  teacher's 
table  in  the  United  States. 

The  Maine  Journal  op  Education, 
Albro  E.  Chase,  editor.  Brown  Thurs- 
ton, publisher,  Portland  Me.  The  fact 
that  articles  occasionally  contributed  for 
the  pages  of  this  journal  are  very  exten- 
sively copied  by  the  educational  journals 
of  the  country,  sufficiently  attests  its  work 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Chase  is 
performing  his  editorial  duties  ought  to 


commend  the  Journal  more  than  ever  to 
the  patronage  of  teachers  at  home  and 
abroad.  $1.50. 

Massahusetts  Teacher,  Prof.  B.  F. 
Tweed,  editor.  Published  by  Alfred 
Mudge  &  Son,  34  School  street,  Boston, 
for  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion. The  Teacher  has,  during  the  past 
year,  added  to  its  pages  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  admit  monthly  a  "Vermont  Depart- 
ment,'* thus  Increasing  its  field  of  uselYil- 
ness,  and  rendering  it  in  every  w^ay  a  ful- 
ler and  better  magazine.  It  is  the  mo6t 
scholarly  and,  in  some  respects,  practical 
of  our  educational  exchanges.  Address 
as  above.  Terms  fl.50  a  year. 

The  Illinois  Schoolkabter,  Nor- 
mal.  111.  Terms,  fl.50  a  year.  In  the 
September  number  Mr.  Aaron  (jk>ve,  who 
with  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Hewitt  as  assistant, 
has  caused  the  Schoolnuuter  greatly  to  im- 
prove  during  three  years  past,  retires  and 
delivers  his  Faber,  No.  2,  to  Mr.  Cook. 
The  Schoolmasier  has  a  good  corps  of  con- 
tributors, and  is  worthy  of  extensive  pat- 
tronage.   fl.50  a  year. 

The  Nebraska  Teacher,  organ  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Terms  fl.50  a  year.  C.  B.  Palmer  Bea- 
trice, editor  and  publisher.  We  think 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in 
Nebraska  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  home  organ.  It  is  well  conducted 
and  thould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Ne- 
braska teacher  and  school  officer. 

The  New  York  School  Journal. — 
Subscription  price  f2.50  a  year.  Pub- 
lished weekly.  William  L.  Stone  and 
Amos  Kellogg,  editors,  Office  No.  17 
Warren  street.  New  York.  The  Jintmal 
has  been  recently  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  practical  school  papers 
of  which  we  know.  Its  columns  are  al- 
was  open  to  all  educational  writers  for 
the  discussion  of  any  live  subject  pertain- 
ing to  the  cause  of  education.  We  wish 
it  might  be  a  weekly  visitor  to  every 
teacher  in  the  land. 

The  Penn  Monthly,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, science,  art  and  politics.   506  Wal- 
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nut  street,  Philadelphia.  Terms  $3  a 
year.  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  has  well 
said  that  this  monthly  '^occupies  an  hon- 
orable place,  peculiarly  its  own,  among 
our  periodicals."  It  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  intelligent  and  thinking  poition  of 
the  community  in  furnishing  reading 
matter  useful  and  agreeable  to  persons  of 
education  and  refined  taste.  Its  treat- 
ment  of  educational  topics  is  such  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  support  of  progressive 
teachers  everywhere. 

BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

Shaw'b  New  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture.  Prepared  on  the  Basis  of  "  Shaw's 
Manual,"  by  Truman  J.  Backus,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  inVas- 
sar  College.  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co.  494  pp.,  12mo. 

We  were  always  greatly  pleased  with 
Shaw's  work,  especially  with  the  style, 
which  invested  the  subject,  somewhat 
apt  to  be  dry,  as  generally  treated,  with 
life  and  interest.  His  style  was  a  little 
involved,  however,  sometimes.  This, 
Professor  Backus  has  sought  to  remedy ; 
also,  to  improve  the  logical  arrangement 
and  to  give  more  variety  to  the  work. 
Ho  has  treated  the  ''old''  and  ''middle 
English "  literatures  more  fully  than 
Shaw  did,  assigned  more  prominent  po- 
sitions to  great  writers,  introduced  pithy 
criticisms  by  other  writers,  furnished  re- 
ferences to  other  useful  books  on  the  top. 
ics  considered,  omitted  mere  lumber  and 
has  in  many  respects  improved  upon  the 
previous  work.  The  finely  written  sketch 
of  American  Literature,  by  the  late  H.  T. 
Tuckerman,  which  was  appended  to  the 
"  Manual,"  is  given  here  also,  with  the 
revision  or  the  author,  made  in  1870. 
This  adds  much  to  the  value  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  book. 

The  American  Educational  Annual.— 
A  Cyclopedia  or  Reference  Book  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Education.  Pub- 
lished annually.  Vol.  I,  for  1875.  New 
York :  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.  291 
pp.,  8vo. 

We  can  concur  very  readily,  so  far  as 
w^e  have  means  of  judging,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  Washington,  of 


this  Avork,  who  pronounces  it  "  clear,  gen- 
erally accurate,  well  up  to  date,  and  con- 
veying a  large  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  forms  happily  condensed,"  and 
thinks  "  it  must  prove  a  welcome  manual 
to  all  who  desire  to  be  concisely  inform- 
ed of  our  school  statistics  and  state  school 
systems."  He  says,  also,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent it  anticipates  work  on  whieh.that  of- 
fice is  engaged ;  that  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands for  information  as  to  our  state 
school  systems,  they  have  been  for  some 
time  compiling  from  school  laws  a  sketch 
of  the  educational  provisions  for  each 
state,  intending  to  incorporate  it  in  the 
Bureau  Report  for  1874.  The  diffusion  of 
such  compilations  is  extremely  useful 
as  a  means  of  enabling  those  concerned 
in  educational  matters  to  make  compari- 
sons and  to  see  most  readily  existing  ex- 
cellencies and  defects  in  our  various 
school  systems. 

America  not  Discovered  bt  Colum- 
bus. A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Dis- 
covery  of  America  by  the  Norsemen, 
By  R.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.   Chicago;  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.   12mo.,  104  pp. 
In  these  days,  when  it  is  being  shown,(as 
some  think)  that  Shakspcare  did  not  write 
Shakspeare,  and  when  the  world  general- 
ly  is  being  turned  upside  down,  we  must 
be  prepai*ed  for  all  sorts  of  startling 
books.   But,  in  tliis  case,  the  argument 
made  is  not  a  new  one,  is  ingeniously  and 
fully  sustained,  and  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  We  trust  the  book  will 
have  a  good  sale,  and  that  the  young  au- 
thor,  himself  a  Norseman  by  descent,  will 
be  encouraged  to  write  more. 

Introduction  to  Algebra.   By  Prof. 

E.  Olney,  of  the  Michican  University. 

New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.   216  pp., 

12mo.   Price,  f  1.00. 

A  very  good  second  title  to  this  volume 
would  be  "Algebra  Made  Attractive,"  by 
which  we  do  not  mean  made  easy.  The 
book  itself  is  attractive,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  corresponds,  being  fresh 
and  pleasing,invcsting  tlie  study  with  real 
interest  for  the  young  mathematician. 
What  is  undertaken  is  well  done,  and  that 
is  simply  to  furnish  a  thorough  introdvc- 
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Hon  to  the  science.'  It  must  be  a  dull  pu- 
pil wlio  is  not  led  by  such  a  book,  with 
a  competent  teacher,  to  desire  and  to  seek 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

SwiNTON's  Language  Primer.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.  102  pp.  12mo. 
With  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  ra- 
tional method  of  teaching  language, 
comes  the  want  of  a  book  like  this,  ex- 
cept where  teachers  are  skillful  enough 
to  do  the  work  orally,  and  to  such  it  is 
useful  as  a  manual  to  follow.  Its  plan  is 
such  that  by  going  through  the  book  the 
child  has  been  led  to  construct  and  com- 
bine sentences  involving  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  has,  unconciously,  but  real- 
ly* acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
English  grammar.  With  the  Second  Book, 
"  Language  Lessons,'*  the  *'  School  Com- 
position," which  is  to  be  the  Third,  and 
the  "  Progressive  Grammar,"  a  series  is 
completed,  that  is  rapidly  finding  its  way 
to  favor  and  hfelping  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  study  of  language,  much  to  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  of  school  child- 
ren. 

Silver  Carrols,  a  collection  of  New  Mu- 
sic for  Schools,  etc.   By  J.  H.  Leslte 
and  W.  A.  Oqden.    Toledo,  Ohio:  W. 
W.  Whitney.  Small  Singing  Book  size. 
This  little  manual  is  well  up  with  the 
times.    The  eye  is  immediately  charmed 
with  the  distinct  type  and,  clear  open  page 
— a  great  desideratum  for  the  pupil,  aad 
aiding  much  in  his  progress.    The  work 
contains  many  excellencies,  and  evident- 
ly embodies  the  results  of  long  experience 
and  carefiil  study.  The  suggestions  of 
many  of  the  best  teachers  are  embraced 
in  it,  and  its  claims  for  popularity  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.   Music  and 
words  suited  to  every  important  occasion 
in  school  is  furnished. 

Part  Three  of  Our  First  Hundred 
YearSy  which  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
monthly  parts,  and  which  is  published  by 
the  United  States  Publishing  Company, 
13  University  Place,  New  York,  has  been 
received.  This  work,  by  M.  C.  Edwards 
Lester,  increases  in  interest  with  each 
successive  number,  and  promises  to  be  a 


[very  valuable  contribution  to  works  on 
American  history.  We  have  received 
Part  II.,  but  not  Part  I.  This  we  would 
like  to  see  also. 


"Every  Saturday,"  as  we  learn,  is 
merged  in  "LittelPs  Living  Age.  After 
an  uninterrupted  career  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  against  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  competition,  the  success  of  The 
Liviny  Age  is  now  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared,  the 
publishers  say,  to  make  its  future  even 
more  acceptable  than  its  past  to  the  read- 
ing  public.   On  the  first  of  November, 
through  the  arrangement  above  mention, 
ed,  it  will  again  become  the  only  period- 
ical of  the  country  which  places  before 
American  readers,  in  cheap  and  conveni- 
ent form,  and  at  the  same  time  with  satis- 
factory freshness  and  completeness,  the 
productions  of  the  ablest  foreign  authors 
as  contained  in  the  periodical  titcrature 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   It  will  continue  and  complete  the 
serials  left  unfinished  in  Etery  Saturday, 
viz.,  the  remarkable  story,  "  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
the  "  Three  Feathers,"  by  the  charming 
writer  Will  iam  Black .   Although  a  high- 
er  priced  periodical,  it  will  be  sent  with- 
out additional  charge  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired subscriptions  to  JSi^ery  Saturday  now 
on  the  subscription  list  of  Messrs.  H.  0. 
Houghton  &  Co.    The  attention  of  those 
who  have  been  purchasing  JEcery  Satur- 
day of  booksellers  is  also  respectfully 
called  to  T?i»  Living  Age  as  its  only  sub- 
stitute, which  though  larger  in  price  is 
proportionally  larger  in  the  amount  of 
•*  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the 
world,"  which  it  presents.    Tha  Liting 
Aje  is  published  by  Littell  &  Gay,  Bos- 
ton, at  ^8  a  year,  postage  prepaid. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  NovemJ 
ber  contains  Mr.  Howeirs  new  novel  "A 
Foregone  Conclusion,"  Mr.  H.  James 
Jr.*s  "  Eugene  Pickering,"  Miss  Guern- 
sey's "Miss  Georgine's  Husband,"  Mr. 
Robert  Dale  Owen's  "  How  I  came  to 
Study  Spiritual  Phenomena,"  Mark 
Twain's  "  A  True  Story,"  George  Cwj' 
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Eggleston^s  Rebel's  Recollections; 
VI.  A  Little  -Brief  Authority,"  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "  Sketch  of  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,"  Charles  W.  Stoddard's 
"Behind  the  Scenes,"  and  Mr.  John 
Fiskc's  "Athenian  and  American  Life." 
In  verse,  Mr.  Whittier's  "Vesta,"  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  "  Remonstrance,"  Mr.  Rich's 
"  Still  Tenanted,"  and  other  poems.  Also, 
Mr.  Howell's  article  on  Mr.  Parkman's 
Histories  and  Reviews  of  American  and 
French  Publications,  with  interesting  pa- 
pers on  Art  (The  Montpensier  Collection) 
and  Education.   A  capital  number. 

ScBiBNEB's  Monthly,  for  November, 
contains  twenty  contributed  and  editorial 
articles,  of  great  interest,  as  follows :  The 
Great  South,  Pictures  from  Florida,  illus- 
trated,  Edward  King;  Making  Peace, 
Poem,  Mrs.  8.  M.  B.  Piatt;  J.  T.Trow- 
bridge, with  Portrait,  John  Burroughs; 
The  Story  of  an  Outcast,  Hjalmar  I^jorth 
Boyesen ;  The  City  of  Good-Will,  Poem, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge;  The  Miracle  of  Lour- 
des,  Illustrated,  Charles  Fairbanks ;  Mil- 
dred in  the  Library,  from  "The  Mistress 
of  the  Manse,"  Poem,  Illustrated,  J.  G. 
Holland ;  The  Mysterious  Island,  Chaps. 
XIII.,  XIV.,  Illustrated,  Jules  Verne;  A 
Cambodian  Ceremony,  Ganier  d'Abain; 
Rudder  Grange,  Frank  R.  Stockton ;  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  Franz  Hueffer ;  Dolly,  R.  H. 
D. ;  My  Tourmaline,  Part  I.,  Saxe  Holm ; 
Recollections  of  Charles  Sumner,  Second 
Paper,  Arnold  Burges  Johnson;  Topics 
of  the  Time;  The  Old  Cabinet;  Home 
and  Society ;  Culture  and  Progress ;  Na- 
ture  and  Science;  Etchings. 

Our  Printers  have  recently  set  up  a 
new  "Potter  Press,"  which  is  known 
among  the  craft  as  one  of  the  best.  It  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
with  new  type,  we  now  expect  our  Jour- 
nal to  present  in  all  respects  a  most  cred- 
itable appearance.'  Our  printers  are  pre- 
pared to  do  every  kind  of  work  in  their 
line  with  dispatch  and  on  favorable  terms. 

Troubles  spring  from  idleness,  and 
grievous  toils  from  needless  care. — 
FranHin, 


NEW  "  TRIBUNE  EXTRAS." 

No.  XXI.  Ifhltney,  Hlggliuoii,  EHIott,  LoTer- 
Ing,  Le  Coiit«,  Hanh,  Hvnt,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  XXII.  Bayard  Taylor.  (Letters  from 
Egypt  and  Iceland,  In  sheet  form  only.) 

No.  XX in.  Tyndall,  Uaxley,  Owen,  HcCosh. 


Price  by  mall,  postpaid.  In  sheet  form,  10  cents 
each;  In  Pamphlet,  10  cents. 

FIFTEEN  EXTRAS  FOE  $1.00. 
Send  for  full  catalogue,  with  contents  of  each 
number.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New- York. 


JUST  OUT.-THE  KING  OF  DAY  SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 

SILVER  CAROLS 

BY  W.  A.  OGDEN  AND  J.  H.  LESLIE, 
Tli«  Best*  Hmodsomest  mnd  Mont  Prmc- 
Ucal  in  a  Ale  Book  for  JDay  Setaools 
KTer  Written;  Malted  for  Bt- 
erj  OceMlou  lu  ^elIool• 
It  Contains  160  Pages. 
A  Theoretical  Department,  short,  simple  and 
practical. 

A  Collection  of  Songs  for  general  use  In  the 
School  Room, which  are  bright,  lively  and  cheerftil. 

A  Song  and  Chorus  Department  of  Bparkling 
Melodies  for  special  occaslons,and  the  home  circle. 

A  Collection  of  Rounds,  cheeriul  and  eutertaln- 

With  other  departments,  making  It  the  Beet 
Slnslnc  Book  for  Day  Schools,  Singing  Class- 
es and  the  Home,  ever  published. 

W.  W.  WHITNEY,  Publisher,  Toledo.  0. 
Price,  60  cts.  per  copy;  f6.00  per  dozen.  The 
style  and  make-up  of  the  book  will  speak  for 
itself.  Specimen  pages  sent  by  mail  fk-ee. 


A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF 

STATIONERY 

Soft,  strong,  white  paper,  put  up  In  packages  of 
one  hundred  sheets,  firmly  bound;  most  conveni- 
ent for  pencil  writing;  slate  is  dispensed  with;  fine 
paper  saved.  Samples  by  mail,  prepaid,  20  cents 
each.  AGENTS  WANTED  on  liberal  terms. 
Address  T.  P.  •*liUI»f  B,  Jfm  Madlaou,  Wis. 

EDUCATIONAL  and 
COLLEGE  LIST. 

Only  List,  of  the  kind,  published  in  the  United 
States.  For  ADVERTISING  RATES,  send  to 
T.  O.  K£LIiOGG, 
General  Advertising  Agent  and  Printers'  Supplies, 
5  BKEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y.  f^t.  O.  BOX  5,740. 

School  Teacher! 

You  can  double  your  salary  by  selling  •*  The  Cen- 
tennial Qaxetteer  of  the  united  States/^  even- 
ings. Saturdays  and  during  vacation.  The  book 
contains  information  of  great  value  to  yourself, 
your  pupils  and  their  parentis.  For  particulars, 
address  ZIEGLSR  ft  MCCURDY,  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Learn  It.  Send 
stamp  for  circular  to 
SAM'L  B.  WELLS,  389 
■  Broadway,  N.  Y* 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

McOufFey's  Spollov 
McOuffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithmetics 
White's  Arithmetics 


Eclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Pemnanship 
Venable's  History 

Send /or  Calatoffue  of  the*e  and  other  Texi-Sookt, 
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NOW  READY: 

By  ihe  Author  of  Norton's  NaiurtU  PhUoeophy. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  For  Academics  and  Common  Schools.  By 
Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.  286  pp.  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  exami- 
nation  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  84  cents.  Supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction into  schools,  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  epi- 
tome of  the  Science,  but  so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receive,  from 
the  first,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
NOW  READY: 

KEY  TO  SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA.  *1.25. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
NOW  READY: 

f  CLE  OTIC  COPY-BOOK  COVERS,  so  cents  per  dozen  for  first  introduction  into 
schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Pul^lishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
IMPORTAjNT  new  PUBIilCATIONS: 

n  Jj^t*?a^Sl™'®  Mbdi^ai,  AND  Modern  History,  Venablb's  Akateto  Actob. 
^S^^^tw-oS'"''''''  Method,  Hailm an's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Pedaooot 
ANDREWS  Manual  of  the  Constitution,  Gow^s  Morals  and  Manners,  &c.,  &c. 
a^Sendf9r  Deseriptiw  Oirmdars  and  Price  IM. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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S«ir-m^lpllm«,  M  Hmh  aad  Emd  of  EdnMtlon. 

BY  A.  li.  CHAPIX,  D.  D  ,  PRE8T.  BELOIT  COL. 

(Lecture  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
on  Thursday,  July  16, 1874.) 

There  is  a  simple,  but  profound  pliilos- 
opliy  underlying  our  subject,which  should 
be  briefly  noticed  in  the  outset.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  that  theo- 
ry of  "  evolution,"  which  would  make  the 
highest  style  of  man  only  a  monlsey  de- 
veloped, there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
growth  of  the  individual  man  from  infan- 
cy to  complete  manhood  is  directed  by  a 
law  of  development,  simple  and  uniform. 
All  organic  life  begins  with  the  germs  on- 
ly of  the  being  that  is  to  be.  All  growth 
is  the  simple  unfolding  of  hidden  func- 
tions, unrevealed  capacities  wrapped  up 
in  those  germs. 

The  conditions  of  the  unfolding  process 
are  dilSerent  in  the  several  departments  of 
organic  life.  For  we  will  not  now  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  question  whether  or 
not  all  life  may  in  the  last  analysis  be  re- 
solved into  a  single  element.  Leaving 
that  question  to  be  settled,  if  it  may  be, 
by  future  scientific  research,  we  take 
things  as  they  are,  in  the  well  defined  dis- 
tinctions of  vegetable  life,  animal  life, 
and  rational  life.  Now  we  observe  that 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  the 
process  of  growth  is,  to 'all  appearance, 
entirely^tAtH^nnto;^.  On  the  very  organ- 
ization of  the  seed,  in  any  case,  there  is 
stamped  a  law  of  its  life,  which  demands 


that  certain  conditions  be  adjusted  to  it, 
for  the  unfolding  of  that  life ;  and  through 
:ill  the  stages  of  its  growth,  the  plant  is 
passive,  dependent  on  agencies  outside  of 
itself  to  meet  the  conditions  of  its  devel- 
opment. The  seed  dropped  into  the  crev- 
ice of  the  rock  does  wonders  with  the 
little  which  it  finds  to  feed  on,  l)ut  some 
soil  and  moisture  must  be  furnished,  or  it 
can  do  nothing.  The  plant  growing  in 
the  cellar  stretches  away  toward  the  dist- 
ant light,  but  the  gleam  of  light  must  be 
admitted  first.  The  root  may  push  its 
way  many  feet  under  ground  to  reach  the 
water  that  it  needs,  but  it  is  led  on  every 
inch  by  the  moisture  ministered  on  that 
side.  The  self-movement  of  the  sensitive 
plant  comes  only  as  a  response  to  the  ex- 
ternal touch.  All  the  modifications  and 
varieties  of  of  flowers  and  fruit  produced 
by  man's  contrivance  only  confirm  this 
inwlantariness  as  the  leading  character- 
istic of  the  process  by  which  the  germs 
of  vegetable  life  are  unfolded. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  life  begins  and 
goes  on  with  something  of  this  passive 
dependence.  But  very  soon  appears,  in- 
herent in  the  being  itself,  a  spring  of  vol- 
untary action,  a  power  of  choice  within  a 
certain  range,  a  spirit  of  independence, 
within  defined  bounds.  The  animal  thinks 
for  himself,  understands  to  some  extent 
the  conditions  of  his  own  being,  and  goes 
out  under  impulses  that  start  within  him- 
self to  fulfill  the  conditions.  So  a  self- 
directing  power  combines  with  external 
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agencies  to  direct  the  unfolding  of  his 
capacities,  and  for  that  reason  they  rise 
and  eipand  away  beyond  anything  we 
see  in  the  unfolding  of  plant  life.  We 
recognize  this  as  a  higher  order  of  being. 
To  this  leading  characteristic  of  animal 
life  we  give  the  name  of  instinct.  Ycc  it 
is  not  perfect  freedom,  complete  inde- 
pendence. These  instinctive  impulses 
are  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
range,  and  beyond  that  range  are  inflex- 
ible, invariable.  There  is  a  bound  beyond 
which  they  cannot  advance  the  develop- 
ment. Like  all  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  being,  these  instincts  are  restricted 
by  the  prescribed  law  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
tion put  forth  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  pas- 
sive following  of  the  prescription  of  na- 
ture. Man  may  lay  hold  on  these  instincts 
to  secure  a  higher  development  in  certain 
lines  than  could  otherwise  be  attained. 
The  horse  may  catch  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  and  under  that  impulse  do  far 
more  than  he  would  under  any  prompt- 
ings of  his  own.  But,  so  far  'as  we  can 
see,  it  is  with  no  conscious  aim  at  self- 
improvement.  Ko  such  thing  as  self-dis- 
cipline  seems  predicable  of  the  animal. 

"We  turn  now  to  the  domain  of  rational 
life,  and  make  mankind  our  study.  Here 
we  find  that  with  respect  to  certain  func- 
tions, the  germs  of  life  in  man  make  an 
involuntary  growth,  like  that  of  plants. 
With  respect  to  certain  other  capacities, 
there  is  an  instinctive  development  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals.  But  in  neith- 
er respect  is  the  growth  strong  and  vigor- 
ous as  in  the  other  spheres.  Whatever 
goes  on  in  these  ways  is  incidental,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  new  principle.  Here  not 
only  are  the  germs  of  life  larger,  enfold- 
ing more  and  higher  properties,  but  the 
law  ot  the  unfolding  of  the  germs  is  in  a 
manner,  throughout,  self-regulating  by 
the  presence  of  an  all  controlling  will- 
power. There  is  in  every  man  a  power  of 
choice,  the  action  of  which  begins  very 
early  and  is  the  first  sign  of  that  rational 
element  we  call  the  soul.  It  qualifies  and 
modifies  all  the  subsequent  growth  more 
or  less.  It  is  the  element  of  personality, 
and  is  with  every  one,  determinative  of 
the  measure  of  his  manhood.  Though  it 


does  not  clothe  him  with  absolute  inde- 
pendence, yet  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree, 
all  the  functions  and  capacities  of^is  na- 
ture are  subject  to  his  own  will.  In  re- 
spect to  all  that  distinguishes  him  from 
the  lower  order  of  creation  the  processes 
of  his  growth  are  voluntary.  He  may,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  make  or  mar  himself. 
This  makes  him,  as  no  other  creature  is, 
capable  of  self-discipline,  and  self  disci- 
pline means  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own 
will-power  over  the  processes  of  his  own 
development. 

Now  if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  the  term 
"education"  is  properly  applicable  only 
to  beings  that  are  capable  of  self-disci- 
pline. Plants  are  improved  by  culture, 
animals  are  improved  by  training.  So 
far  as  men  partake  of  the  nature  of  veg- 
etables and  of  animals,  culture  and  train- 
ing  may  subserve  their  improvement 
But  their  highest  development  into  prop- 
er manhood  goes  on  by  processes  of  edu- 
cation peculiar  to  them.  The  rational 
soul  unfolds  its  own  germs,  draws  out  its 
own  capacities  by  a  will  of  its  own,  and 
for  cherished  purposes  of  its  own.  It 
may  avail  itself  of  external  helps,  and  it 
may  be  stimulated  by  external  appliances, 
but  the  vital  educating  force  is  the  will 
power  of  the  soul  itself  Nothing  is 
properly  education  which  does  not  grow 
mainly  under  that  force.  A  conscious- 
ness of  capacity  and  a  will  to  exercise 
and  unfold  the  capacity,  arc  prime  essen- 
tials of  the  whole  process.  We  talk  abont 
self-educated  men  as  a  class  distinct  fh>m 
other  educated  men,  but  in  reality  every 
man  that  is  educated  at  all,  is  self-edu- 
cated. External  circumstances  may  be 
in  diflferenn  cases  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble, encouraging  or  discouraging  to  the 
exertion  of  the  will  for  self-improvement, 
but  the  result  is  attained  always  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  dispenshig  vilh 
that  force.  Only,  to  the  greater  will- 
power that  overcomes  special  obstacles, 
we  cheerfully  and  justly  accord  special 
merit.  The  process  of  education  involves 
the  Imparting  and  the  receiving  of  knowl* 
edge ;  for  truth  is  what  the  soul  feeds  on 
and  grows  by :  but  this  giving  and 
ting  knowledge  is  not  the  mahi  thing. 
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One^s  mind  may  be  stuffed  till  it  is  as  full 
as  an  encyclopoedia,  and  the  man's  real 
education  ^vill  be  hindered  rather  than 
helped  thereby;  his  real  manhood  will  be 
weakened  instead  of  being  strengthened, 
just  as  a  man  who  makes  a  bccr-barrel  of 
his  body  debilitates  all  its  tissues  by 
bloating  them.  The  teacher  is  tailed  an 
educator,  but  he  is  properly  so-called,  only 
as  he  touches  the  springs  of  life  in  the 
soul  of  his  pupil  to  wake  the  will  power 
there,  and  give  it  direction  and  steadiness 
of  application  towards  this  end  of  self- 
development.  The  fundamental  idea  can- 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  that  6da' 
cation  is  tdf  detdopment,  of  wkic?i  the  efficient 
force  is  a  man^s  own  wtU, 

If  these  things  are  so,  if  this  philoso- 
phy is  sound,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  whatever  is  employed 
as  a  means  of  education  must  touch  that 
inner  spring,  the  will-power,  and  will 
work  genuine  results  only  by  inducing 
through  it,  self  discipline.  This  statement 
will  be  best  confirmed  by  illustration.  At 
West  Point,  not  long  ago,  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  watching  the  process  of  ^'setting 
up**  the  new  cadets,  as  it  is  termed,  that 
is  the  physical  exercise  with  which  the 
education  of  the  young  soldier  begins. 
Each  new  recruit  is  put  under  the  charge 
of  a  cadet  of  the  previous  class,  and  for 
two  or  three  hours  each  day,  is  required 
by  word  of  command  to  go  through  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  bodily  motions. 
At  first  sight,  everything  in  the  process 
seemed  unnatural  and  awkward.  What- 
ever of  natural  grace  a  man  had  must  be 
laid  aside,'  that  he  might  come  under  an 
artificial  constraint.  The  attitudes  were 
stiff— the  motions  angular,  and  the  steps 
ungainly.  But  as  I  studied  the  matter 
more  closely  and  carefully,  it  appeared 
plain  that  the  real  intent  of  the  whole 
process  was  Just  to  bring  the  man^s  will 
to  bear  directly  on  every  nerve  and  cord 
and  muscle  of  that  body,  till  its  control 
was  complete  over  the  whole.  It  was  in 
other  words,  self'4iscipline  applied  to 
physical  education,  and  in  the  upper 
classes  the  result  appeared.  That  will- 
power over  the  action  of  every  part  of 
the  body  had  grown  into  a  habit  of  manly. 


graceful  bearing,  a  power  of  endurance 
and  a  skill  in  evoluMcms,  almost  perfect. 

In  a  primary  school,  I  watched  a  class 
just  learning  to  read,  under  an  apt  teach- 
er. It  was  a  slow,  hard,  painful  process; 
but  to  me  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
inner  working  of  each  mind  was  clearly 
revealed.  In  each  one,  there  was  evident 
a  will-power,  strong  or  weak,  determined 
or  wavering,  struggling  to  control  those 
simple  intellectual  faculties,  attention, 
perception,  memory,  association,  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  thought  through  the 
printed  churacter.  It  was  simple  self- 
discipline  applied  to  intellectual  educa- 
tion, and  when  a  little  one  stumbled  and 
stuck,  the  teacher  was  too  wise  to  spoil 
the  effort  by  doing  the  work  for  the  pupil. 
She  spoke  a  cheering  word  to  sustain  the 
developing  will,  or  dropped  a  hint  to  di- 
rect  the  effort,  till  the  victory  was  won 
and  the  little  face  glowed  with  1  ho  sweet 
consciousness  of  capacity  enlarged.  The 
principle  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  that 
Incident  reported  of  Agassiz,  when  a 
youth  came  to  take  lessons  in  Natural 
History,  and  he  brought  out  a  fish,  and 
just  bade  him  look  at  it  and  record  what 
he  saw.  What  could  the  professor's  own 
lectures  have  done  for  the  education  of 
that  young  man,  compared  with  the  effect 
of  that  two  hours  of  sustained  will-power 
in  the  self-discipline  of  his  faculty  of  ob- 
servation? And  Sir  Isaac  Newton  told 
the  whole  story,  when  being  asked  what 
was  the  secret  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
he  replied,  I  know  not  that  I  difler  from 
other  men  unless  it  be  in  the  power  of 
holding  my  mind  to  a  more  steady  and 
continuous  attention  to  the  subject  before 
me" — a  simple  will-power  exercised  in 
self-discipline. 

For  another  illustration,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  a  passage  from  Cur- 
tins's  History  of  Greece.  Speaking  of 
Socrates,  as  a  teacher,  he  says  : 

ne  incidentally  attached  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
coane  to  the  most  insignificant  objects  of  daily 
life;  by  a  series  of  simple  qnestions,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  arouse  an  impnlse  towards  serious  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  which  seized  upon  the  whole 
mind,  for  the  first  time  opened  to  his  youthAil 
companions  the  depths  of  the  life  of  their  own 
;  souls,  and  awakened  a  movement  ftiil  of  anticipa- 
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tioDH  of  truth,  and  not  devoid  of  pain— a  move- 
ment which  they  were  themnclveH  unable  either 
to  comprehend  or  to  command,  and  which  he  com- 
pared to  the  throefl  of  labor  preceding  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  new  life;  and  hc^  therefore,  himself  desir- 
ed to  be  nothing  but  the  man-roidwifc,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  germs  of  the  Divine  existing  in  the 
human  brcaet  from  the  forcen  obstructing  them, 
and  to  bring  these  genm*  forth  to  light." 

Such  wus  the  process  of  self-di3cipliae, 
guided  by  a  wise  teacher,  in  its  applica- 
tion  to  moral  education.  Its  legitimate 
fruits  appeared  in  his  noble  pupil,  Plato. 
It  almost  succeeded  in  lifting  that  gifted 
youth,  the  brilliant,  but  reckless,  Alci- 
biades,  out  of  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
sensuality,  and  in  persuading  him  to  re- 
nounce himself,  to  accept  the  principles 
of  Socratic  virtue  and  abide  by  them,  and 
so  became  another  man,  true  to  himself 
and  true  to  the  State.  But,  alas,  for  him 
and  for  Athens,  the  correcting  influence 
came  too  late— the  forces  of  that  self-in- 
dulgent will  were  already  too  strongly  set 
for  Qvil. 

In  the  yet  higher  department  of  spirit- 
ual, religious  education,  the  principle  is 
fully  illustrated  by  Him,  who  came  from 
God,  a  teacher— the  Great  Teacher,  Jesus, 
the  Christ.  As  he  went  about  doing  good, 
his  one  aim  was  to  drop  into  the  souls 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  seeds  of 
living  truth,  which  should  kindle  aspira- 
tions after  the  veritable  m%nmum  bonumy 
and  set  them  on  that  self-discipline  which 
should  crown  the  education  of  beings 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  by  drawing 
out,  as  through  a  new  birth,  the  God-like 
capacities  of  their  nature,  the  germs  of 
the  spiritual,  the  immortal,  the  holy.  The 
whole  philosophy  of  education  is  embod 
led  in  his  striking  paradox,  *'He  that 
findcth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.'' 
That  great  problem  which  he  came  to 
solve,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  turned  not  on 
any  body  of  doctrines  to  be  held  as  a 
creed,  not  on  any  outward  observances  of 
worship  and  church  order,  not  on  a  mere 
perfunctory  obedience  to  a  prescribed 
code  of  morals,  but  on  just  that  sustained 
self-discipline  which  gives  to  the  sanctified 
free  will  of  every  man  in  its  due  ascend- 


ency for  the  development  in  fit  proportion 
of  all  his  capacities,  so  that  under  self- 
prescribed  law,  the  royal  law  of  love,  his 
whole  being  is  held  in  fellowship  and 
union  with  God,  and  the  feeling  of  sub- 
jection is  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  com- 
plete harmony  between  the  created  will 
and  the  will  supreme  of  the  Creator. 

There  is  an  educatln^r  power  of  great 
value  in  this  self-discipline  applied  in 
either  of  the  directions  indicated,  and 
what  is  done  in  one  department  is  a  help 
to  all  the  others.  The  intellect  works 
better  for  the  bodily  discipline,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  development  goes  on 
more  surely  and  healthily  for  all  expan- 
sion of  the  mental  faculties.  Bat  the  full 
benefit  of  self-discipline,  as  a  means  of 
education  is  realized  only  when  the  prin- 
ciple is  applied  all  around,  for  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  whole  man. 
There  is  a  serious  fault  in  the  education, 
if  this  self-discipline  is  neglected  in  any 
department  and  the  fault  is  greater  when 
the  higher  powers  of  our  nature  are  neg- 
lected. When  genius  spurns  the  restraints 
of  morality  and  religion,  it  must  work 
only  mischief  to  the  world  and  ruin  to 
itself.  A  complete  education  is  attained 
only  by  bringing  the  body  and  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  conscience  and  the  religions 
affinities,  through  self-discipline  applied 
to  each,  all  out  in  full  development,  all 
down  in  balanced  subjection  to  the  will 
as  formed  by  the  unfolding  of  all,  yet  su- 
preme in  the  mastery  of  all. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  self-discipline 
also  as  an  end  of  education.  A  few  words 
en  this  part  of  our  subject  must  suffice. 
The  key  to  the  whole  matter  here,  lies  in 
two  simple  facts ;  first,  that  every  effort 
in  self-discipline  brings,  as  its  fruit,  self- 
possession — that  is,  some  real  command  of 
the  faculties  exercised ;  and  second,  that 
there  is  no  definable  limit  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  those  capacities  with  which  ration- 
al creatures  are  endowed.  A  limit  is  soon 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical powers,  but  the  soul  has  before  it  an 
endless  progression.  We  can  have  now, 
no  distinct  conception  of  an  absolute, 
finished  development  of  a  human  soul. 
In  our  idea  of  God,  we  try  to  define  to 
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ourselves  something  of  the  sort — to  con- 
ceive of  a  being  complete  in  absolute  full- 
ness of  perfection  of  every  attribute,  but 
we  can  do  this  only  in  the  way  of  nega- 
tion,  denying  to  Him  the  limitations  of 
which  we  are  conscious  and  the  growth 
which  is  the  evidence  and  the  ever  recur- 
ring consequence  of  our  soul  life.  The 
idea,  as  pertains  to  deity,  is,  after  all,  ex- 
ceedingly vague.  For  ourselves,  because 
we  cannot  measure  the  possibilities  of  our 
future  development,  there  is  no  ultimate 
end  of  being  which  we  can  contemplate 
except  this  growth — unbounded,  eternal, 
this  never-ending  process  of  education, 
made  freer  and  grander  at  every  stage. 
So,  as  I  said,  the  self-discipline  which  ad- 
vanccs  the  education  one  step  is  self-pos. 
session— conscious  power  for  a  next  step, 
stronger  and  longer,  in  the  line  of  that 
progress  whose  end  no  created  eye  has 
seen.  Hence,  what  we  ought  to  hold  in 
view,  in  all  the  processes  of  education,  is 
not  rest,  stagnation,  the  cessation  of  effort, 
absorption  into  t!ie  repose  of  Brahm,— the 
furthest  possible  from  anything  of  that 
kind, — it  is  rather  tlie  steady  accumula- 
tion of  power  for  accelerated  movement. 
Thus  the  means  and  end  of  education  are 
ever  running  into  each  other — self-disci- 
pline  yielding  self-possession,  and  this,  in 
turn  becoming  new  power  for  self-disci- 
pline. 

But  we  may  contemplate  the  end  of  ed- 
ucation in  another  relation,  as  it  has  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  the  stability 
of  the  State.  Studying  the  matter  in  this 
light,  we  reach  the  same  conclusion.  For 
society  is  but  the  aggregation  of  individ- 
ual personalities;  it  is  men  that  make  the 
state.  A  despotism  that  holds  its  subjects 
in  the  condition  of  a  tiock  of  sheep  is  not 
properly  an  organization  of  human  hocie- 
ty — it  cannot  titly  be  called  a  state.  Some 
freedom  of  individual  wills  is  essential  to 
human  society,  and  the  more  of  it  in  con- 
sistency with  a  well-ordered  organization, 
the  better.  And  the  State  is  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  individual  wills  repre- 
sented by  some  legitimate  authority,  and 
maintained  by  some  form  of  self-imposed 
law.  Hence  the  character  of  society,  the 
peace  and  security  of  society,  the  stabil- 


ity  and  power  of  the  State  are  determined 
by  the  quality  of  the  component  elements, 
those  individual  wills;  whatever  tends  to 
fit  them  in  their  separate  capacity,  for  a 
balanced  self-government,  inures  at  once 
to  the  highest  advantage  of  the  social  and 
civil  organization,  strengthening  all  the 
bands  of  government  and  at  the  same 
time  enlarging  the  scope  of  personal 
freedom.  Need  I  say  that  towards  this, 
the  self-discipline  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  contributes  most  directly? 

I  owe  you  an  apology,  fellow-teachers; 
I  did  not  mean  that  this  paper  should 
deal  so  much  in  abstractions.  Yet,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  it  comes  out  in  this 
form.  My  aim  will  be  accomplished  if 
it  shall  prompt  to  some  earnest  thinking 
on  these  lines  of  thought.  How  the  prin- 
ciples touch  at  many  points  of  practical 
application,  all  our  work  as  teachers, will, 
I  think,  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  I  will,  in  closing,  name  only  two 
things  which  seem  10  me  of  special  im- 
portance. The  first  is  that  our  daily 
work  opens  to  us  a  field  of  study  which, 
if  traversed  aright,  will  yield  much  to 
relieve  the  contracting  influence  of  a 
routine  of  small  duties.  Wc  need  to 
watch  not  so  much  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  our  pupils  gain,  as  the  way 
they  get  it  and  what  they  are  doing  with 
it  In  studying  these  things,  we  enter  the 
domain  of  pure  philosophy  on  which  our 
souls  cannot  but  expand  themselves,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  our  inventive  faculties 
are  quickened  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  touch  the  springs  of  life  in  young 
souls,  and  we  arc  disciplining  ourselves 
to  power  for  influence.  , 

The  other  thought  has  respect  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction.  The  crite- 
rion in  every  case  is  not  what  will  make 
tasks  easy,  what  will  bring  the  greatest 
amount  of  instruction  into  a  given  hour, 
but  what  will  best  engage  and  sustain  the 
pupil's  self-discipline  in  the  mastery  of 
the  task,  what  will  give  him  the  complet- 
est  possession  and  command  of  the 
knowledge  gained,  be  it  little  or  much. 
Something  besides  a  servile  dependence 
on  text-books,  or  a  recitation  in  which 
the  teacher  does  the  principal  part,  or  the 
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mere  catching  and  giving  back  the 
thoughts  of  an  oral  lecture  will  surely  be 
required.  Just  what  it  shall  be,  must  be 
determined  often  by  the  quick  judgment 
of  the  living  teacher  on  the  instant,  for 
the  occasion. 

ETTaOLOeY  A8  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  PROP.  J.  B.  PEULINO,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

(Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
July  17.) 

The  Natural  Sciences  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  chief  means  of  cultivating 
habits  of  careful  observation  and  cautious 
inference,  and  therefore  they  should  oc- 
cupy in  the  educational  curriculum  a  more 
prominent  place  than  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  my  object  to  shew  the 
(allacy  of  this  view,  and  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  respectable  schools  which 
are  holding  it  at  the  present  day,  I  will 
only  say,  in  the  name  of  my  confreres 
that  trusting  in  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion, we  can  abide  our  time.  But  that 
part  of  the  study  of  language  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  linguistic  re- 
search, Etymology,  which  enquires  into 
the  origin  of  words,  and  the  laws  of  trans- 
formation,  was  considered  hardly  one 
generation  ago  (and  the  effects  are  still 
felt)  as  a  mere  pastime  of  the  curious,who 
delighted  in  wild  guesses  and  arbitrary 
comparisons.  There  was,  unfortunately, 
ample  reason  for  such  a  contemptuous 
estimation,  for  if  we  would  gather  all  the 
absurd  etymologies  from  Plato's  Cratylus, 
Varro  and  Quinctilian  to  Wedgwood's 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  they  would  form  a  Chimborazo 
of  learned  dreams  aod  illusions.  To 
these  etymological  failures,  due  to  hasty 
and  superficial  cmiparieon,  has  succeed- 
ed in  our  day  the  great  success  of  scientific 
etymology,  which  instead  of  studying 
words  from  the  outside,  dissects  them, 
reduces  them  to  their  elements— t.  6.,  their 
letters,  obsei-ves  their  origin  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  permutation.  And  the  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages  is  no 
longer  11  mere  memorizing  of  au  incon- 
gruous mass  of  rules  and  words  and 
phrases,  but  a  penetration  into  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  thoughts  of  other  ! 


natious.  But  I  could  be  easily  contn- 
dieted,  if  I  should  assert  that  the  schol- 
arly spirit  which  has  raised  Et3'mology 
to  the  dignity  of  Science,  has  permeat^ 
and  quickened  all  teachers  of  languages. 
We  are  still  suffering  from  the  mechanical 
drill  of  the  last  generation ;  and  as  the 
profession  of  law^  has  its  pettifoggers  and 
creatures  of  nepotism, — so  has  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  a  similar  retinue  of 
parasites,  who  are  the  real  enemies  of 
higher  culture,  not  so  much  by  what  thev 
do,  as  by  what  they  neglect  to  do. 

It  seems  as  if  Scientific  Etymology 
could  yield  its  fruits  only  in  the  study  of 
several  cognate  languages;  so  that  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  who  never  learn 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  deprived  of 
the  discipline  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
Etymology.   I  hope  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood in  saying  that  a  "classical 
education*'  is  not  essential  to  a  knowledge 
of  English,  but  that  a  correct  system  of 
analysis  will  reduce  the  essential  part  of 
the  English  vocabulary  to  a  few  hundred 
roots,  which  have  been  enlarged  by  for- 
mative elements,  in  which  each  vowel  and 
consonant  performs  a  definite  and  ascer- 
tainable function.    In  considering  the 
three  factors  of  Etymology-:  Phonetics, 
History,  Comparison,— I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  briefly  how  each  of  tliem  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  earliest  instruction  io 
the  mother-tongue  by  the  judicious  teach- 
er.  When  n  child  commences  to  learn  its 
letters,  conventional  signs  employed  to 
represent  sounds, — it  can  easily  be  shown 
how  the  voice  and  organs  of  speech  are 
employed.  Any  child  of  average  intelli- 
gence may  be  taught  how  sounds  are 
produced  by  the  human  voice  and  how 
the  articulating  organs,  the  tongue,  the 
cavity  of  the  fauces,  the  lips,  teeth  and 
palate  and  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  produce 
the  various  vowels  and  consonants  that 
make  up  the  spoken  alphabet.   Thus  the 
classification  of  letters  will  be  readily  aa- 
derstood  and  remembered,  if  the  pupil  i-^ 
conscious  of  the  part  which  the  organs 
of  speech  are  playing.   And  later,  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  euphonic 
laws  of  vowels  and  consonants,  which 
!  depend  not  on  the  ear,  but  on  the  mouth. 
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v^ill  be  easily  comprehended,  while  they 
will  be  learned  only  by  heart  but  never 
comprehended,  by  those  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  physiology  of  the  alphabet. 
But  if  the  pupil  should  never  approach  a 
foreign  language,  he  will  understand  why 
we  use  a  6  in  number,  but  not  in  numer- 
ous,— a  d  in  gender ^  but  not  in  gentie  or 
generous.  He  will  understand  why  in  the 
words :  affect,  aggrieve,  alleviate,  ammu- 
nition, announce,  appear,  arrive,  assist, 
attend,  etc.,  the  d  of  ad  as  in  adhere,  ad- 
dress, etc.,  undergoes  such  proteus-like 
changes.  I  know  from  observation  that 
a  mere  knowledge  of  Latin  does  not  help 
a  student  to  apprehend  these  euphonic 
changes.  I  found  many  very  intelligent 
young  men  who  had  finished  their  classi- 
cal educatioD,  as  they  say,  who  were  at  a 
loss  in  analyzing  and  explaining  similar 
phenomena  in  Latin  or  Qrcsk. 

After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  spoken 
alphabet  on  this  plan,  the  teacher  may 
proceed  by  showing  which  organs  are 
used  and  how  they  are  at  play,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  easy  words.  Ho  may 
let  them  pronounce  familiar  words  and 
ask  them  to  name  the  organs  and  describe 
the  configuration  of  the  mouth  in  speak- 
ing these  words.  Then  the  teacher  may 
ask  them  to  draw  up  lists  of  words,  in 
which  certain  organs  of  speech  must  be 
at  play.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what  an 
excellent  means  of  teaching  correct  hab- 
its of  observation  such  instruction  be 
made,  and  how  it  will  assist  Orthoepy 
and  Orthography. 

The  most  interesting  instruction  can  be 
added  by  the  ingenious  teacher  by  proper 
attention  to  the  History  of  words, which 
is  the  second  factor  of  Etymology.  By 
the  history  of  a  word  I  understand  a  de- 
scription of  its  original  meaning  and 
subsequent  ideal  or  internal  changes.  As 
far  as  the  original  meaning  is  concerned 
the  youngest  pupil  may  be  interested  and 
receive  vivid  word-pictures,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  For  instance  if  a  pupil  is  told 
that  the  sprightly  animal  which  we  call 
squirrtl,  is  so  named  from  its  habit  of 
shading  or  protecting  itself  with  its  tail, 
or  that  a  certain  mineral  called  crj/tial, 
means  frozen  water  or  t>«,  etc.,  how  vivid 


and  transparent  become  such  words, 
which  before  were  lifeless  and  unmean- 
ing. It  will  depend  on  the  advancement 
and  ability  of  the  pupil,  when  his  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  development 
and  different  meanings  in  the  same  word. 
Although  the  youngest  may  be  told,  that 
minute,  the  60th  part  of  the  hour,  minute, 
a  very  small  particle,  and  the  minutes  of 
a  proceeding  are  the  same  words,  or  that 
the  large  number  of  meanings  that  cluster 
around  the  word  post,  proceed  from  the 
same  original  idea,  only  older  pupils  will 
be  able  to  find  the  logical  thread  which 
connects  such  words. 

The  history  of  words  will  naturally  lead 
to  comparison,  which  may  take  place  in 
the  study  of  a  single  language  as  well  as 
in  several,  and  in  many  instances  the 
comparing  of  words  leads  to  their  history. 
These  three  factors  of  Etymology :  Pho- 
netics, History  and  Comparison,  are  like 
a  magic  wand  with  which  you  may  open 
an  inexhaustible  spring  of  interesting 
and  important  information,  and  may 
change  Oram  mar,  such  a  dreary  deseH 
for  the  young,  into  a  gladsome  garden  full 
of  alluring  fruits  of  knowledge. 

Such  a  system  will  secure  eminent  suc- 
cess in  the  study  of  the  vernacular  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  cognate  languages ; 
it  will  lead  from  the  kindred  to  the  for- 
eign, from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  thus  change  a  mechanical  cramming 
of  languages  into  a  scientific  study. 
While  the  loose  and  desultory  method  of 
studying  a  language  will  become  a  most 
tedious  and  discouraging  drudgery, — the 
new  system  as  developed  by  Comparative 
Philology  will  give  the  student  a  strong 
grasp  from  the  start  and  keep  his  interest 
alive  from  day  to  day,  by  the  constant 
appeals  it  makes  to  his  judgment  and 
self-activity.  Howard  Crosby  said  one 
day :  Lazy  and  ignorant  teachers,  whose 
name  is  legion,  will  prefer  the  old  meth- 
od. It,  is  so  easy  to  say,  "Here,  leani 
that  page,"  instead  of  going  ahead  of  the 
boys  and  showing  them  the  way.  My 
friends,  let  us  always  be  ahead  of  the 
boys  and  deserve  the  title  of  teacher, 
which  means  a  person,  who  sTiotes,  recta 
via! 
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It  would  lead  mc  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  to  show  how  beautifully  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  ancient 
or  modern,  will  be  built  up  on  such  a 
foundation  of  the  vernacular.  I  will  only 
briefly  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Etymol- 
ogy may  be  made  a  means  of  discipline 
not  only  in  language-lessons,  but  in  all 
departments  whose  instrument  is  language^ 
and  especially  in  Geography,  History  and 
Ethnology.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  work, 
"  "Words  and  Places,"  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  every  teacher  as  a  "  vado  me- 
cum,"  says  of  the  Qeographical  Etymol- 
ogy of  America :  By  meanb  of  the  names 
upon  the  map,  we  may  trace  the  whole 
history  of  the  successive  stages  by  which 
the  white  men  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  western  world.  We  may  discov- 
er the  dates  at  which  the  several  settle- 
ments  were  founded,  we  may  assign  to 
each  of  the  nations  of  Europe  its  proper 
share  in  the  work  of  colonization,  and, 
lastly,  we  may  recover  the  names  of  the 
adventurous  captains  who  led  their  little 
bands  of  daring  followers  to  conquer  the 
wilderness  from  nature,  or  from  savage 
tribes." 

Indeed,  local  names  are  the  beacon- 
lights  of  primeval  history.  As  an  elo- 
quent writer  has  observed,  Mountains 
and  rivers  still  murmur  the  voices  of 
nations  long  denationalized  or  extirpa- 
ted." Their  names  supply  us  with  infor- 
mation about  nations  that  have  left  no 
pyramids,  no  temples,  no  mounds,  which 
quite  often  throw  less  light  on  bygone 
times  than  a  single  name. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BEADING. 

Reading  should  not  be  taught  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  accumulating  the  bare 
facts  set  forth  in  the  text  books,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  good  and  syste- 
matic method  of  acquiring  a  certain  kind 
of  valuable  knowledge.  It  is  the  imper- 
ative duty  of  every  teacher  to  adopt  the 
best  plan  of  opening  this  channel  through 
which  the  mind  is  to  be  supplied  in  after 
years.  Hence,  to  teach  this  important 
branch,  and  teach  it  well,  involves  no  lit- 
tle labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  offering  the  simple  plan  which  fol- 


lows, it  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  great  claim  is  laid  to 
originality.  A  teacher  learns  not  onlj 
from  his  own  experience,  but  often  from 
the  experience  of  others.  It  is  our  owb 
observation  and  experience  which  indiK^ 
us  to  present  the  following  suggestions  as 
to  a  method  of  teaching  reading. 

After  the  pupils  have  finished  theFiiA 
Reader,  lessons  should  be  assigned  some 
time  previotis  to  recitation,  so  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  words  of  the  lesson 
In  recitation  the  attention  of  pupils  should 
be  continually  directed  to  the  spelling, 
pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  prin- 
cipal words,  also  to  the  ideas  coniained 
in  the  several  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  finally,  the  pupils  should  be  required 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  lesson. 
The  form  and  derivation  of  words  should 
receive  much  attention  as  the  pupil  ad. 
vances. 

No  prescribed  plan  for  calling  upon 
pupils  in  recitation  should  be  adopted, 
except  to  see  that  all  are  reached  before 
the  class  is  dismissed. 

By  carefully  and  diligently  pursuing 
this  plan,  with  all  the  variations  in  man- 
ner of  conducting  recitation,  of  which  it 
is  susceptiblc,.we  will  be  able  to  cultivate 
in  pupils  habits  of  accurate  observation, 
attention  and  reflection,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  nearly  the 
whole  fabric  of  education. — Milmvkee 
School  Record. 

Temchlng  In  Accordance  with  the  Lawi  of 
tal  Science. 

THE  LAW  OP  SYMPATHY. 

In  order  to  teach  with  success  we  must 
know  the  laws  which  govern  the  human 
mind.  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  some 
methods  which  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  mental  philosophVi 
and  wliich  for  that  reason  I  have  adopted. 
First,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
law  of  sympathy. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  teacher  is  an 
interest,  and  if  possible,  an  enthusiasm 
before  the  class.  The  pupils  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  teacher  in  hid  moods.  If 
he  is  dull  and  listless,  the  class  will  be 
like  him.   If  he  is  animated  and  earnest, 
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the  pupil  catches  his  spirit.  Actors  and 
orators  know  that  an  audience  catches 
every  feeling  of  their  own,  if  it  is  realtor 
a  well  executed  counterfeit  of  reality. 
Hard,  earnest  work  in  the  class  will  make 
a  diligent  school.  A  quarrelsome  teacher 
will  always  have  quarrelsome  scholars. 

To  wake  up  dull  ones,  get  them  to 
thinking  on  any  topic,  no  matter  if  re- 
mote from  the  lesson,  and  after  they  have 
become  interested  and  thoug|l|ful  on  any 
one  topic,  they  can  he  induced  more  easily 
to  think  on  any  other. 

INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

If  it  is  a  good  incentive  to  study,  to  let 
each  class  understand  that  any  lesson  or 
topic  assigned  it  to  be  learned  before  the 
close  of  school.  This  can  be  enforced  in 
almost  any  branch,  in  a  simple  way.  If 
a  class  or  scholar  fails  upon  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  history  lesson,  for  instance,  let 
him  step  to  the  blackboard  and  copy  it 
verbatim.  If  there  are  several,  have  oth- 
era  use  a  slate.  Thus  a  gentle  reproof  is 
conveyed,  while  the  lesson  is  learned.  If 
one  rises  to  recite  a  topic,  for  instance  in 
physiology,  and  evidently  has  not  studied 
it,  do  not,  above  all  things,  help  him,  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  say  to  you  as  he 
sits  down,  "  You  have  my  idea.**  Let  him 
fail  and  call  another  to  recite  it.  Few 
will  study  well,  if  they  can  by  standing 
up,  hear  the  teacher  recite  their  parts. 
Few  will  enjoy  a  flat  failure,  and  writing 
out  the  lesson  afterwards.  Suggest  topics 
rather  than  ask  long  leading  questions, 
which  only  require  a  yes  or  no.  Reprove 
a  pupil  who  recites  the  exact  words  of  the 
tcxt-books,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where 
mathematical  formula:  are  to  be  learned. 
The  faculty  of  expression  I  find,  needs 
cultivation  quite  as  much  as  the  faculty 
of  thought.  We  remember  what  we  can 
put  in  language  of  our  own  choice,  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  was  clothed 
when  we  read  it.  H.  S.  B. 

RnrxR  Falls  Instttutx,  Nov.,  1874. 


Teaching  lays  under  contribution  all 
science  and  all  art  in  working  out  the 
grandest  end  that  human  conception  ever 
realized — the  perfection  of  the  race. 
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ADDBB88  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  PAEETTK. 

[The  following  timely  suggestions  were 
addressed  by  the  School  Board  to  the 
Parents  and , Guardians  of  Children  in 
School  District  No.  1,  First  Ward,  of  the 
City  of  Eau  Claire.  The  address  was 
sent  to  us  by  T.  E.  Randall,  Esq.,  District 
Clerk.— Eds.]  : 

With  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  better 
attendance  of  your  children  at  the  schools 
in  said  district^  we,  the  School  Board, 
desire  most  earnestly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  statement: 

At  veiy  great  expense  the  district  has 
erected  a  house  for  the  graded  school  as 
capacious,  convenient  and  elegant  as  any 
in  the  city,  and  the  Board  has  been  unre- 
mitting  in  its  efiforts  to  secure  the  best 
teachers  In  the  state  to  take  charge  of  the 
several  departments  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
but  no  amount  of  exertion  on  our  part  or 
on  the  part  of  teachers  will  build  up  the 
school,  or  develop  the  minds  of  your 
children  in  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing  so  essential  to  every  American  citizen, 
without  a  corresponding  effort  on  your 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  yonr  children. 

Children  will  not,  cannot  learn  and  be- 
come good  scholars  unless  they  are  sent 
unremittingly  to  school,  and  the  best 
teachers  are  powerless  to  instruct  without 
the  eo-operation  of  parents,  and  the  assid- 
uous attention  of  their  pupils. 

The  crowning  glory  of  our  republioau 
government  is  our  free  schooln,  and  of  all 
the  institutions  fostered  and  cherished  by 
our  country,  no  others  have  deserved  or 
received  so  much  attention  from  the 
wisest  and  best  statesmen,  and  philan- 
thropists, or  conferred  such  signal  bene- 
fits  upon  the  masses,  as  our  system  of 
common  schools.  Supported  as  they 
mostly  are,  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  district,  and  voted 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  the 
bachelor  rolling  in  wealth,  and  the  cor- 
poration hoarding  its  sordid  millions  are 
taxed  to  help  educate  the  poor  man's  chil- 
dren. A  leveling  process  having  this 
significant  advantage:  it  levels  up,  lifts 
up  the  lowly,  raises  the  ignorant  and  de- 
jected, and  enables  the  humblest  Individ- 
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ual  to  feel  that  he  is  the  peer  of  the  richest 
and  highest  in  the  land. 

Impartial  in  its  demands  upon  the 
property  and  earnings  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple, this  system  is  equally  impartial  in 
the  distribution  of  its  blessings.  Some 
of  you  may,  perhaps,  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  text-books  and  course  of  studies 
adopted  in  this  school  inveigh  against 
your  cherished  religious  convictions,  but 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  intent 
and  scope  of  the  law  which  calls  this 
system  into  being,  or  its  administration 
in  this  school.  Others  there  may  be  who 
look  with  distrust  upon  all  instruction 
not  identified  with  their  peculiar  relig- 
ious views,  and  would  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  devoted  exclusively 
to  their  religious  interests.  To  all  such 
we  would  say,  the  law  invades  no  private 
rights,  and  we  do  respectfully,  yet  earnest- 
ly  request  you  to  consider  that  while  the 
fireside,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Chapel 
and  the  Church,  are  subjected  to  no  legal 
dictation  in  things  sacred,  the  religious 
development  of  your  children  cannot 
reasonably  be  endangered  by  their  at- 
tendance at  a  school  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  strictly  secular— instruction  that 
every  child  needs  to  prepare  him  or  her 
for  the  duties  of  life,  and  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  free  country, 
And  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  the 
common  school  system  to  confer.  Pa- 
rents and  guardians  of  the  children  of 
this  district,  this  school  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages is  yours;  the  children  entrusted 
to  your  care  will  approve  or  condemn 
your  action,  as  you  shall  avail  yourselves 
of  these  blessmgs  for  their  benefit,  or 
withhold  them  to  their  loss.  Let  not 
prejudice  or  indifference  deprive  your 
children  of  so  munificent  a  provisien  for 
their  future  ^welfare.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  our  school  should  not  vie 
with  its  sister  schools  in  this  city  in  its 
standard  of  excellence  and  usefulness. 
We  have  as  good  a  house,  the  means  to 
support  it  is  here,  in  profusion,  ©ur  teach- 
ers  rank  high  among  the  educators  of  the 
state,  and  only  a  culpable  disregard  of 
our  children's  highest  good  in  neglecting 
to  send  them,  or  their  own  apathy  and  in- 


attention, stand  in  the  way  of  its  attun- 
ing a  high  grade  amongst  the  schools  of 
the  land,  a  school  of  which  we  may  all 
feel  proud,  and  that  our  children,  in  iller 
years,  will  remember  with  pride  and  bleu 
the  day  when  they  entered  its  portals. 

Let  us  remember  that time  once  pas- 
ed,  never  returns,"  and  that  now  in  the 
happy,  halcyon  days  of  youth  the  minds 
of  the  children  intrusted  to  our  cue, 
should  bt  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
thai  shall  liy  the  foundation  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  blessing  and  happiness,  for 
themselves  and  the  community.  Lires 
that  will  make  the  world  better  for  their 
having  lived  in  it,  and  living  mono- 
ments  of  the  beneficence  and  glory  of 
our  schools. 

Children  of  this  school  district!  Yod 
who  have  attained  the  responsible  age 
when  you  can  think  and  reason  for  joor 
selves,  give  this  school  and  its  le«ons 
your  undivided  attention  and  best  endear, 
ors,  and  remember  that  place  and  pover. 
and  honorable  distinction ,  among  mea. 
are  all  within  your  reach,  if  you  areonlj 
true  to  yourselves  now,  when  the  fenror 
and  versatilily  of  your  plastic  minds  en 
able  3'ou  to  grasp  rapidly  the  knowledge, 
so  essential  in  after  years,  to  secure  to  yon 
the  blessings  of  life  and  to  discharge  your 
duties  as  citizens  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

DBAWIKO  IN  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

BY  "PED,"  WAUKESHA. 

Let  US  suppose  the  school  to  be  supplied 
with  the  materials  described  in  the  last 
paper.  What  shall  be  the  first  lesson^ 
Not  a  copy  of  a  dog,  house  or  horse. 
Nothing  difficult  as  a  bureau,  chair  or 
table.  Anything  of  the  kind  would  soob 
discourage  more  than  half  the  scholars 
and  perhaps  engender  a  dislike  for  the 
study  in  nearly  all. 

First  iet  the  teacher  draw,  upon  tlie 
blackboard  a  straight  line  and  then  ask 
the  question :  "  What  do  you  see  on  the 
board?"  First  pupil  says :  "A  stroke;' a 
second  says,  "a  chalk  mark;"  another, 
"  a  line."  Teacher—**  Line  is  correct,  but 
this  is  also  a  line,"  putting  a  curved  lin« 
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tipon  the  board,  **  How  would  you  name 
these  two  lines  so  that  the  diiference  may 
be  known  by  the  name  ?"  Pupil—  "  One 
is  a  straight  line."  Teacher — "  What  do 
you  call  the  other?"  Pupil — "A  bent 
line,"  **a  crooked  line,"  "a  curved  line." 
Teacher—"  Curved  line  is  the  best  name. 
In  drawing,  we  make  use  of  both  kinds 
of  lines,  curved  and  straight."  Pointing 
to  a  table,  window,  door,  or  some  object 
whose  edges  are  staight,  he  continues: 
**  If  you  were  to  draw  this  what  kind  of 
1  ines  would  you  use  ?"  Pupil — "  Straight 
lines."  Teacher — "  Name  some  things  in 
drawing  which  straight  lines  would  be 
needed."  Pupil — "  Houses,  barns,  picket- 
fence,  slate,  blackboard." 

Teacher — "You  say  that  these  things 
must  be  drawn  with  straight  lines.  Make 
a  straight  line  upon  your  paper  or  slates." 

The  slates  and  papers  upon  examination 
reveal  the  fact  that  not  one  student  has 
drawn  a  Htraight  line.  This  should  furnish 
an  excellent  point  for  the  teacher  who  re- 
marks  upon  it :  "  You  say  such  and  such 
objects  should  be  drawn  with  straight 
lines.  Not  one  of  you  has  drawn  lines 
quite  straight  and  many  have  drawn  very 
crooked  lines.  If  you  cannot  do  this  you 
will  certainly  not  be  able  to  draw  any  one 
of  these  things  even  if  I  were  to  place  an 
exact  likeness  of  it  on  the  board.  You 
must  then  learn  first  to  draw  lines  at  least 
tolerably  straight  before  you  attempt  to 
represent  an  object  with  many  straight 
lines  in  it  as  this  table  or  that  window. 

You  have  mentioned  many  things  whose 
sides  and  edges  are  straight,  tliere  are 
thousands  more,  in  fact  you  will  find  up- 
on trial  that  this  one  difficulty  will  pre- 
vent you  from  succeeding  in  this  useful 
study  unless  you  overcome  it  by  patient 
and  diligent  practice.  Our  first  work 
then  will  be  the  straight  line,  but  we 
shall  find  there  is  much  to  learn  about 
this  seemingly  simple  thing.  Now  you 
may  take  pencils,  place  your  books  with 
the  edges  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
Commence  at  the  left  hand  upper  corner 
page  and  draw  w^hat  you  see  me  place 
upon  the  board,  with  this  difference: 
The  lines  I  draw  will  be  one  foot  in 
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length  while  you  must  draw  them  only 
an  inch. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  place 
in  each  book  and  on  each  slate,  near  the 
upper  margin,  a  line  one  inch  long.  This, 
however,  should  be  done  before  the  exer- 
cise commences.  It  will  not  require  re- 
peating more  than  once  or  twice  as  the 
scholars  will  soon  learn  to  judge  with  re- 
markable accuracy  of  the  length  of  an 
inch.  The  scholars  should  from  time  to 
time  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
length  of  the  lines  they  draw  so  that  their 
judgment  of  distance  may  be  constantly 
exercised.  Thence  no  lesson  sftould  be 
given  without  the  length  of  line  is  speci- 
fied by  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  request- 
ed  to  test  his  skill  in  drawing  to  measure. 
If  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board  with 
a  foot  as  his  unit  and  one  fourth  of  a  foot 
as  the  fraction,  the  scholars  will  soon  be 
able  to  tell  him  after  he  has  finished  an 
exercise,  how  many  inches  and  parts  of 
an  inch  they  are  to  draw  it.  One  inch  is 
a  good  length  for  first  lessons  in  straight 
lines,  a  longer  unit  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  by.  Another  benefit  derived 
by  this  is,  the  scholar  at  once  begins  to 
exercise  the  important  faculty  of  repre- 
senting the  parts  of  things  in  proper  pro- 
portions. 

The  teacher  draws  two  perpendicular 
lines  one  foot  long  and  about  six  inches 
apart  and  requests  the  scholar  to  draw 
them  in  their  books  and  on  their  slates. 
Then  he  draws  two  horizontal  lines  the 
same  distance  apart  and  instructs  the 
school  to  draw  these  pairs  of  lines  sever- 
al times  or  till  he  tells  them  to  cease.  A 
few  minutes  will  suffice  for  their  first  at- 
tempt during  which  time  the  teacher 
should  pass  through  the  school  correcting 
bad  positions  and  giving  encouragement 
and  advice  where  necessary.  He  should 
always  notice  honest  efibrts,  commend 
what  is  very  good  and  point  out  chief  de- 
fects in  a  frank  cordial  way. 

As  a  rest  during  the  exercise,  he  may 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to 
the  board  with  the  question:  "What 
difference  do  you  see  in  the  lines  on  the 
board  ?"  This  will  bring  out  the  terms, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal.   Let  their 
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attention  be  turned  to  their  own  work 
again  for  tlie  purpose  of  noticing  whether 
ihsir  lines  are  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal. Among  tlie  principal  errors  he  will 
obsei*ve  that  many  bear  too  heavily  upon 
the  pencil;  others  draw  the  lines  at  two 
or  three  strokes  of  the  pencil  giving  them 
ft  Jigged  appearance.  All  such  things 
should  be  thoroughly  attended  to.  A  few 
well  pointed  cautions  may  be  given  after 
the  following  manner:  "How  should 
you  sit  while  drawing?"  Nearly  upright 
leaning  slightly  forward.  **How  many 
movements  in  drawing  one  straight  line 
,  Otig  &nd  but  <me."  Do  not  bear  too 
heavily  upon  the  pencil."  "Keep  the 
book  directly  before  you  in  drawing  per- 
pendicular lines  and  move  it  a  little  to 
the  right  in  drawing  horizontal  lines." 
"  How  should  perpendicular  lines  be 
drawn  ?"  "  Always  downwards."  "  How 
should  horizontals  be  drawn?"  "From 
left  to  right."  Before  completing  the 
lesson  it  is  profitable  to  review  in  concert 
the  ground  passed  over.  This  will  take 
little  time  and  collects  In  good  shape 
what  the  work  has  developed.  The  fol- 
lowing may  indicate  the  review.  "  What 
is  this?"  A  line.  Objects  represented 
by  straight  lines.  Kinds  of  lines.  How 
long  have  you  drawn  lines?  How  long 
are  the  lines  on  the  board  ?  What  kind 
of  straight  lines  ?  How  draw  perpendic- 
ular and  horizontal  lines  ?•  A  vocabulary 
of  terms  may  be  gradually  given  to  the 
scholars  after  the  manner  ol  the  above. 

The  substance  of  the  work  may  seem 
meager  but  it  is  clear.  It  is  only  prepar- 
atory^  although  many  pupils  will  get  lit- 
tle view  from  it,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
what  they  knew  before  more  available. 
They  are  on  the  road  from  what  they 
knew  to  what  they  do  not  know.  Their 
progress  should  be  natural.  Beware  of 
beclouding.  Be  simple  and  clear  at  first 
and  pass  slowly  to  the  complex.  Further 
suggestions  will  be  given  in  the  next  pa- 
per.—  Wauksisha,  Freeman, 


The  study  of  literature  nourishes  youth, 
entertains  old  age,  adorns  prosperity,  so- 
laces adversity,  is  delightful  at  home  and 
unobtrusive  abroad. 
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BY  H.  B.  WILSON,  8UPT.  PCB.  ISST^  MI55. 

Every  child  should  acquire  a  knowled|t 
of  the  orthography  of  all  the  comzBa 
English  words  which  he  may  have  oca 
sion  to  use,  enabling  him  to  spell  tbs 
orally,  without  any  hesitation,  to  p» 
nounce  them  correctly  with  the  proper 
articulation  and  accent,  or  to  write  thes 
with  equal  facility.  He  should  be  fiai 
iar  with  the  rules  of  spelling,  and  be  aUe 
to  apply  them  in  practice. 

The  children  should  be  familiar  wift 
the  common  rules  and  principles  of  pofic- 
tuation,  and  with  those  concerning  iki 
use  of  capital  letters,  and  be  able  to  spi^ 
them  intelligently.  They  should  beac 
quainted  with  the  recognized  rules  vi 
forms  of  letter  writing,  and  be  able  to 
date,  begin,  and  close,  fold  and  addresi 
letter,  witli  taste  and  propriety. 

"They  should  be  able  to  write neaflj 
and  legibly,  and  with  at  least  passabb 
ease  and  rapidity,  and  have  correct  halnu 
of  sitting  and  of  holding  the  pen,toge^ 
er  with  a  creditable  style  of  fomin;  all 
the  script  capitals. 

"  They  should  be  able  to  read,  at  sigte, 
and  with  ease  and  a  fair  degree  ot  cor 
rcctncss  as  to  modulation,  inflectioa, 
expression,  any  simple  piece  of  English 
prose  and  poetry ;  and  be  able  to  give 
to  apply  the  fundamental  rule3  and  pris- 
ciples  of  good  reading.  They  shotzfei 
know  in  what  manner  to  sit  or  sUod. 
while  reading,  and  how  to  hold  the  )xtk 
or  paper,  and  how  to  turn  the  Ie»?w- 
They  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  prop^ 
er  amount  and  adjustment  of  light  is 
reading,  and  how  to  favor  the  eyes  aad 
preserve  them  from  injury.  They  shonM 
be  able  to  transcribe  from  dictation,  wik 
ease  and  promptness,  and  with  corred 
ness  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  cspi* 
tals,  any  plain  and  simple  paragraph  froiB 
a  book  or  newspaper. 

"  They  should  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
with  great  facility  and  accuracy,  *nj 
number,  large  or  small,  either  in  the 
Arabic  or  Homan  characters. 
should  know  the  common  multiplicatiofl 
table  perfectly,  and  be  quick,  skillfttl 
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.nd  exact  in  the  four  fundamental  rules 
»f  arithmetic.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
hould  be  able  to  handle  all  the  ordinary 
brms  and  combinations  of  decimals  and 
common  fractions,  with  quickness  and 
Lcxterity,  and  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
be  few  fundamental  principles  upon 
vhich  all  the  operations  of  interest  and 
>ercentage  depend.  They  should  also 
Lnow  how  to  keep  simple  accounts,  to 
nake  out  ordinary  bills,  write  receipts 
ind  promissory  notes  in  a  correct  and 
egal  form,  and  to  draw  up  such  other 
simple  business  papers  as  are  required  in 
;lie  common  transactions  of  the  people, 
rhey  should  also  be  instructed  in  the 
technical  but  familiar  nomenclature  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  finance,  that  they 
can  read  articles  on  those  subjects  in 
books  and  newspapers  with  case  and  intel- 
ligence, and  understand  them  when  read 
by  others. 

"  They  should  be  able  in  conversation 
and  writing,  to  express  their  own  thoughts 
in  good  English,  and  should  know  enough 
about  the  elementary  rules  governing  the 
proper  use  of  the  English  language  to 
enable  them,  readily  and  intelligently,  to 
avoid  all  the  more  common  errors  of 
speech  on  their  own  part  and  to  detect 
and  correct  them  in  others.  In  other 
words,  they  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
using  proper  and  correct  language,  by 
being  carefully  taught  and  strictly  requir- 
ed so  to  do,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  the 
school-room,  and  have  at  command  a  few 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  what  is 
called  grammar,  to  be  referred  to  and  ap- 
plied as  iuAB  when  occasion  requires. 
They  should  be  familiar  with  the  defl- 
nitions,  meanings,  and  proper  uses  of  the 
words  in  common  use  among  the  people, 
and  accustomed  to  note  the  distinction 
and  shades  of  meaning  between  different 
words  of  kindred  import,  not  so  much  by 
formal  lessons  from  textbooks,  as  by  at- 
tentively observing  and  having  explained 
to  them  all  the  more  curious  and  import- 
ant words  in  the  reading  lessons  and  in 
any  of  the  other  books  used  in  school; 
and  especially  by  habit  of  constantly 
referring  to  the  dictionary,  which  should 
be  encouraged  and  insisted  upon  from 


the  time  a  child  is  able  to  find  the  words. 
They  should  know  that  the  power  of 
speech  is  God*s  great  and  distinguishing 
gift  to  man,  and  hence  that  the  proper 
study  and  true  knowledge  of  words, 
whereby  human  minds  and  souls  hold 
converse  with  one  another,  are  worthy  of 
a  high  place  in  every  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. They  should,  for  the  same  reason, 
shrink  from  the  use  of  slang  and  words 
of  coarseness  and  profanity,  with  almost 
as  much  aversion  and  disgust  as  from 
direct  moral  contamination. 

They  should  know  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  with  the  well-known  facts  or  proofs 
which  determine  the  same;  its  motions 
and  the  effects  thereof;  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, with  their  characteristics  and 
uses;  the  zones;  the  grand  divisions  of 
land  and  water ;  the  hemispheres,  and 
how  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  earth  arc 
apportioned  between  them;  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  and  rivers ;  the  climates 
and  chief  productions  of  the  respective 
zones;  the  races  of  people,  with  their 
leading  characteristics  and  religions,  and 
the  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  re- 
spectively dwell;  the  principal  forms  of 
government  on  the  earth,  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  each ;  the  leading 
nations  and  countries  of  the  world,where 
situated,  of  what  race  or  races,  their  re- 
spective forms  of  government,  degrees  of 
civilization,  religions,  chief  industries, 
and  population ;  the  boundaries,  area,  and 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
principal  lakes,  rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
and  cities ;  the  States  and  territories  com- 
prising the  American  Union,  with  their 
respective  boundaries,  leading  natural 
features,  populations,  productions,  capi- 
tals, and  chief  cities;  the  State  in  which 
they  live,  its  counties  and  county  towns, 
its  principal  rivers,  canals  and  railroads, 
its  chief  cities  and  towns,  its  soils  and 
productions,  and  the  leading  occupations 
and  industries  of  the  people ;  the  country 
in  which  they  reside,  its  boundaries,  area, 
and  population — its  rivers,  streams,  and 
railroads — its  soils  and  productions — its 
cities,  towns,  and  villages — its  mills,  man- 
ufactories,  and  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  name  and  population  of  the 
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county  seat;  the  township,  its  number 
and  range,  and  the  principal  meridian  to 
which  it  belongs — with  the  origin  of  our 
township  system,  and  the  manner  of 
reckoning  numbers  and  ranges— its  sur- 
face, soil,  population,  and  productions; 
and  finally,  the  particular  district  in 
which  the  schoolhouse  is  situated,  its 
designation  and  number,  the  part  of  the 
township  in  which  it  is  located,  its  exact 
boundaries  and  area,  its  aggregate  popu- 
lation  and  number  of  persons  of  school 
age,  together  with  the  topography  of ,  the 
district  and  the  precise  location  of  the 
school  house. 

"  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  out- 
lines and  representative  facts  and  events 
in  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
They  should  know  something  of  the  men 
who  first  sought  homes  on  these  shores, 
whence  they  came,  and  why  they  came ; 
something  of  their  early  struggles  and 
trials;  something  of  the  wars  and  con- 
flicts through  which  the  nation  has  pass- 
ed,  and  the  causes  and  issues  of  those 
wars;  something  of  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical questions  which  have  shaken  the 
country  and  helped  to  shape  its  destiny; 
and  something  of  the  origin,  nature,  rise, 
culmination,  and  overthrow  of  the  slave 
power.  They  should  be  able  to  define 
the  three  forms  of  government  which  the 
nation  has  known,  and  to  trace  some  of 
the  steps  and  causes  which  led  to  the  sue 
cessivc  changes.  They  should  be  famil- 
iar with  the  leading  features,  principles, 
departments,  and  methods  of  our  present 
form  of  government;  with  the  outlines 
of  its  Aindamental  law;  the  respective 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  State  and 
national  governments;  the  manner  of 
electing  and  appointing  civil  officers  and 
agents,  of  regulating,  collecting,  and 
disbursing  the  public  revenues,  of  trans- 
acting civil  and  municipal  business,  of 
administering  justice,  making  and  exe- 
cuting the  laws;  and  with  the  more  im- 
portant rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 
Their  knowledge  of  these  ouUines  should 
be  so  clear  and  exact  that^  if  cast  among 
ignorant  savages  in  some  unknown  isle 
of  the  sea,  they  could  re-state  them  cor- 
rectly, and  in  due  time  construct  thereon 
a  republican  form  of  government. 


"They  should  know  enough  of  theiz 
own  physical  and  mental  organizatioa  b 
enable  them  to  take  proper  care  of  balk 
their  bodies  and  brains.  To  tliis  eod  thfr 
should  know  when,  how,  and  what  to  ^ 
and  drink ;  when  and  how  much  toskep; 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  clothing;  the  k«s 
of  healthful  labor,  exercise,  and  rest;  tk 
functions  of  the  brain;  tlie  moreobfiov 
relations  of  body  and  mind;  and  tk 
tokens  and  penalties  of  disregardiDg  tte 
laws  of  health,  whether  of  body  or  mini 

"  They  should  understand  the  radlme- 
tary  principles  of  drawing  and  persped- 
ive,  and  possess  some  practical  abllitf 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil ;  enoadt 
at  least,  to  enable  them  to  produce,  wilk 
passable  correctness  and  facility,  driv- 
ings, in  flat  outline,  of  such  simple  ob- 
jects and  figures  as  they  may  wish  te 
illustrate.  There  is  hardly  any  basines 
or  employment  in  life,  in  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  knowledge  and  abilitr  H 
not  found  to  be  extremely  useful,  and  tk 
lack  thereof  a  great  disadvantage.  A 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  drawing 
also  a  source  of  great  delight,  and  an  co- 
failing  means  of  diversion,  to  most  chil- 
dren; and  the  facilities  for  acqoiru^ 
such  knowledge  are  now  abundant  tsd 
cheap. 

"  They  should  understand  the  rudimenU 
and  principles  of  vocal  music.  There  is 
not  one  child,  of  ordinary  mental  ud 
physical  endowments,  in  a  hundred,  wko 
is  not  capable  both  of  understanding  Bad 
practicing  those  principles ;  and  I  know 
of  no  other  acquisition  that  yields  richer 
returns  of  profit  and  pleasure,  fortbe 
time  and  effort  expended.  A  tooeAd 
song-loving  child  may  be  vicions  and 
moody,  but  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

"  They  should  be  acquainted  with  ihe 
rudiments  of  natural  history,  so  as  not  to 
move  as  utter  strangers  among  the  plas^ 
and  animals  which  constitute  so  liogeft 
proportion  of  nearly  every  landscape,  tod 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  betoty 
and  utility  of  life;  and  with  the  elements 
of  those  wonderful,  omnipresent,  ud 
beneficent  forces  which  pervade  and  sol- 
mate,  as  it  were,  the  universe  of  matter. 
They  should  be  gentle  and  refined  in 
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speech  and  manners;  docile  in  spirit aud 
modest  in  deportment ;  trutliful,  ingenu- 
ous, and  manly;  obedient,  respectful,  and 
aflfectionate  towards  their  parents  and 
teacliers,  and  reverential  towards  God  and 
whatsoever  is  sacred  and  lioly.  These 
things,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  immediately 
within  the  control  of  teachers,  but  the 
influence,  example,  and  precepts  of  the 
schoolroom  should  all  tend  thAt  way^ 

Estimating  the  average  period  of  at. 
tendance  at  from  seven  to  nine  years,  of 
two  terms,  or  six  months,  each  year,  it  is 
believed  and  affirmed  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  can  and  should  ac- 
•  complish  the  things  which  have  been 
mentioned,  for  all  the  pupils  who  remain 
under  tuition  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  in  like  proportion  for  shorter  periods 
of  pupilage. 

HOW  THIS  IS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

How  are  our  schools  to  be  made  to  ac- 
complish all  that  is  here  indicated?  I 
answer:  1.  We  mv^t  hate  more  todl^uali- 
fled  teackers,  2.  We  must  have  a  well-ar- 
ranged course  of  study  for  all  our  district 
schools,  and  then  see  that  it  is  strictly 
adhered  to.  8.  We  must  eliminate  from 
our  course  of  study  all  useless  details, 
unnecessary  verbiage,  and  vexatious  mi- 
nutiae. Those  who  are  to  obtain  all  their 
training  in  the  district  schools,  and  that 
in  a  few  years'  time,  should  attend  to 
those  subjects  which  will  be  of  the  most 
practical  use  to  them  in  after  life;  and 
should  not  be  required  or  permitted  to 
fritter  away  valuable  time  in  lumbering 
the  mind  with  mere  trash  that  they  will 
never  find  occasion  to  use  after  they  leave 
the  schoolroom. 

Four-fold  more  time  is  spent  in  the 
study  of  geography  than  its  importance 
demands.  Instead  of  requiring  the  pupil 
to  study  the  earth  as  an  individual  organ- 
ization, with  a  definite  structure,  charac- 
ter, and  purpose,  and  the  simple  prin- 
ciples  underlying  the  science  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  of 
our  planet,  its  great  continents,  oceans, 
zones,  climate,  motions,  animal  and  veg- 
etable productions,  years  are  spent  by 
them  in  committing  words  to  memory  in 
reference  to  unimportant  details  which 


will  be  very  soon  forgotten..  Three  or 
four  years*  time  usually  devoted  to  this 
branch  might  be  saved,  if  the  subject 
were  only  presented  properly. 

Too  much  time  is  also  devoted  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  There  are  many 
topics  presented  in  most  of  the  text-books 
on  that  subject  which  are  of  but  little 
practical  use  to  nine-tenths  of  those  at- 
tending public  schools.  For  example: 
the  least  common  multiple  of  complex 
fractions,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  square  and  cube  root,  circu- 
lating decimals,  duodecimals,  etc.  How 
or  when  will  our  farmers,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  doctors,  or  merchants  ever  have 
occasion  to  solve  problems  involving 
these  principles  ?  More  time,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic  than  to  any  other  branch.  Too 
many  teachers  ride  the  hobby  of  mental 
arithmetic.  They  require  their  pupils  to 
pursue  it  during  their  entire  school 
course.  From  three  to  four  years  might 
be  saved  from  the  time  usually  devoted 
to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  if  the  subject 
were  only  presented  in  a  proper  manner, 
by  an  expert  teacher. 

But  worse  than  all,  years  are  squander- 
ed in  the  study  of  what  is  called  English 
grammar!  Tcxt-books  on  that  subject, 
containing  dry,  unphilosophical,  techni- 
cal definitions  and  rules  in  etymology  and 
syntax,  rules  for  parsing  and  analyzing 
sentences,  with  notes  in  fine  print,  and 
exceptions  without  number,  are  some- 
times forced  into  the  hands  of  school 
children  by  State  law.  These  books  are 
studied  and  recited,  parsed  and  analyzed, 
from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  pupil  gaining  much  knowl- 
edge in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  By  all  this  memorizing  of 
rules,  they  are  made  no  better  able  to 
speak  or  write  their  own  mother  tongue. 
It  would  be  as  rational  to  expect  one  to 
learn  to  swim  by  committing  rules  to 
memory  as  to  learn  to  write  or  speak  in 
that  way.  A  facility  in  writing  and 
speaking  a  language  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practice,  which  should  be  commenced 
early  and  continued  constantly.  The 
pupil  should  be  taught  language  orally, 
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and  principally  by  means  of  the  black- 
board. The  text  book  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  the  living  teacher.  The  child 
must  have  daily  practice  in  constructing 
sentences,  and  in  writing  them,  instead  of 
so  much  text-book  cramming.  More  can 
be  imparted  in  a  year  in  the  way  of  im- 
parting a  practical  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  to  a 
child,  when  presented  to  him  in  a  proper 
manner,  than  in  five  times  the  same  pe- 
riod, when  taught  after  the  .system  of 
Kirkham  or  Murray. 

^     INSTRUCTION  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS: 

(Extract  from  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  ViBit  the  Oflhkosh  Nomal  School, 
187S-4,  £.  M.  Bejnolds,  Chairman.) 
The  Normal  is  a  professional  school. 
Its  aim  is  professional,  nothing  else.  Not 
so  with  the  College  and  and  the  High 
school.  Their  work  is  that  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  with  no  professional  end 
whatever.  Therefore  the  methods  of  study 
and  daily  preparation  will  differ.   In  the 
Normal  class  the  pupil  is  to  engage  in 
the  recitation,  not  simply  to  acquire  dis- 
ciplinai*y  knowledge,  but  to  learn  how  to 
impart  ^owledge,  and  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  profession  upon  which  he  pro- 
poses to  enter.   He  is  a  teacher,  not  a 
pupil.   He  is  not  seeking  knowledge  and 
mental  discipline,  but  professional  skill. 
He  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  all-import- 
ant fact.   It  must  control  his  life  and  en- 
ter into  the  hidden  springs  of  his  conduct 
in  the  school.  He  must  remember  that 
he  is  a  teacher,  preparing  himself  day  by 
day  to  discharge  the  high  functions  of  a 
teacher,  to  impart  instruction,  to  influence 
character,  to  guide  the  young,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  faithful  effort,  to  do  his  share, 
however  humble,  in  advancing  the  civili- 
zation  of  tlie  age  and  in  building  up  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.   He  is  therefore 
to  prepare  his  exercises,  invent  his  dia- 
grams, schedules,  schemes,  illustrations 
and  explanations  as  if  he  were  a  teacher 
preparing  to  meet  his  classes ;  and  he 
must  also  recite  as  if  he  were  a  teacher, 
giving  instruction  to  the  class  of  which 
he  is  a  member.   It  must  be  so.   He  is 
in  a  professional  school  and  is  learning 


how  to  teach.   To  this  view  of  the  caaf 
the  conductor  of  the  class  must  hold  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  constantly,  and  tke 
very  moment  his  mind  wanders  from  thi« 
view,  that  moment  he  fails  to  do  the  dis- 
tinctive work  of  a  Normal  pupil.    He  is 
then  a  mere  High  school  pupil.  Tht 
question  is  not  now  whether  this  curri- 
culum of  work  and  study  is  beneficial  to 
the  pupil  as  a  man,  but  whether  it  is  bes- 
eficial  professionally.   He  is  to  be  criti- 
cised,  questioned,  checked,  encouraged 
and  trained,  in  reference  to  his  statements 
of  fact,  the  arrangement  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  and  the  prraentatios 
of  his  points,  not  as  a  pupil  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  branches  under  discos- 
sion,  but  as  one  learning  the  principles 
and  the  secrets  of  that  high  calling  te 
which  he  proposes  to  devote  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and  his  teacher  is  not  only  a 
critic  upon  his  work,  his  plans,  his  meth 
ods,  and  his  moded  of  study,  trainin^^  hin 
in  the  philosophy  and  the  art  of  teaching, 
but  a  living  illustration  of  the  power  of 
exhaustive  knowledge  with  which  ht 
deals,  and  how  to  impart  instruction  and 
influence  character.   If  the  above  is  the 
true  statement  of  the  case,  we  may  can- 
didly  submit  the  question,  whether  our 
Normal  schools  possess,  in  a  complete 
degree,  professional  character.    Are  tbf 
exercises  conducted  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated ?  Do  the  pupils  engage  in  the  work 
of  the  place  as  if  they  were  all-absorbed 
with  this  professional  view  of  the  work? 
We  think  not.   But  remember  we  hai« 
given  a  theoretical  view  of  the  case.  Tlic 
practical  view  is  diflerent.  The  very  idet 
of  a  Normal  school  presupposes  that  the 
disciplinary  work  of  the  Normal  pupil  is, 
so  to  speak,  ended,  and  that  he  now  ea- 
ters on  his  professional  training.    If  his 
intellectual  advancement  is  not  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  do  the  work  as  above  indi- 
cated, the  ideal  Normal  school  is  bo 
place  for  him,  he  must  remain  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary school  a  while  longer.   But  the 
pupils  that  do  enter  our  Normal  schools, 
have  not  finished  their  disciplinary  edo- 
cation.   In  many  cases  it  is  hardly  begun. 
The  pupils  come  from  rural  districts 
where  they  have  had  very  poor  advan- 
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tagcs  of  education — nothing  beyond  the 
common  school.  They  have  no  well  de- 
fined knowledge,  no  power  of  expression, 
no  power  of  reflection,  and  no  good  hab- 
its of  study.  Their  intentions,  their  pur- 
poses and  their  ambition  are  exemplary 
and  worthy  of  all  commendation.  These 
pupils  censtitute  nearly  all  the  material 
that  presents  itself  at  the  Normal  schools, 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  teachers 
of  our  common  schools. 

Shall  we  reject  these  pupils  and  shut 
up  our  Normal  schools,  or  shall  wo  re- 
ceive them  and  give  them  the  disciplinary 
instruction  they  so  much  need  and  with 
it  such  didactic  and  professional  training 
as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow? 
They  cannot  possibly  enga^^e  in  the  Nor- 
mal school  exercises  according  to  the 
theoretical  view  presented  herein,  inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  assimilate  it  and  at  the 
same  time  reproduce  it  in  compact,  log- 
ical order,  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
is  master  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
discourses.  These  pupils  must  be  taught 
how  to  study,  how  to  prepare  their  work, 
how  to  submit  to  authority  and  control 
in  order  that  they  may  the  better  com- 
mand, and  how  to  exprecs  themselves  in 
clear,  terse  and  concise  language.  Here 
is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  the  Normal 
teachers,  combining  a  disciplinary  and  a 
professional  school.  The  task  is  more 
difficult  than  many  seem  to  think— no 
matter  what  men  say,  the  work  in  our 
Normal  schools,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
will  and  must,  be  mainly  academic,  and 
we  only  claim  that  such  academic  work 
shall  be  first  class,  and  a  model  of  excel- 
lence. So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
during  our  limited  stay,  the  teachers  in 
the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  are  working 
earnestly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  calling.  Your  committee  was  not 
only  satisfied  with  the  work  done  in  the 
classes,  but  very  much  pleased. 

In  making  our  observations  on  this 
school,  the  question  arose  in  the  minds  of 
your  commitlee,  whether  the  time  has  not 
nearly  arrived  when  our  Normal  schools 
should  be  organized  into  distinct  depart- 

ments  of  study,  each  department  being 
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under  the  general  charge  of  a  Professor. 
This  Professor  should  have  all  necessary 
assistants  to  teach  the  different  sections 
and  classes  of  the  department.  Thus, 
there  should  be,  for  instance,  a  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  who  shall  have  charge 
of  all  mathematical  work.  There  should 
bo  a  Professor  of  Science  who  shall  su- 
pervise all  scientific  and  geographic  stud- 
ies. There  might  be  a  Professor  of  Lan- 
guage  and  other  Professors. 

Your  committee  believe  such  organiza- 
tion would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

The  President  of  a  Normal  school,  un- 
less he  has  a  private  secretary,  as  he 
should  have,  cannot  attend  to  all  the  busi- 
ness details  of  tlie  school,  to  the  extensive 
correspondence  and  his  own  classes,  if  he 
has  any,  and  at  the  same  time  supervise 
all  the  class-work  as  it  should  be  done. 

It  still  further  occur rs  to  your  commit- 
tee that  the  number  of  students  in  the 
Normal  Department  should  be  limited, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  and  we  think  the  number 
in  the  several  classes  should  also  be  lim- 
ited; where  classes  are  large,  the  teacher 
fails  to  come  xtXo  close  personal  contact 
with  the  pupils  as  he  should.  We  also 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  examination  for  admission  to  a  Nor- 
mal school  will  be  competitive. 

There  are  other  points  which  might  re- 
ceive attention,  and  the  points  already 
made  might  be  more  fully  discussed,  but 
too  much  space  has  already  been  occu- 
pied. 

We  have  watched  with  interest  the  prog 
ress  of  our  Normal  schools  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  in  1860,  and  we 
congratulate  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
that  they  have  met  with  such  marked 
success.  They  are  sending  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  State  a  body  of  earnest  teach- 
ers, and  are  thereby  adding  to  the  accu- 
mulating glory  of  our  common  school 
system. 

From  all  the  observations  we  can  make, 
Oshkosh  is  not  behind  in  earnestness,  in 
fidelity,  and  in  the  excellence  of  her  dis- 
cipline and  instruction. 

These  schools,  under  all  the  circum- 
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stances,  have  clone  all  that  could  be 
expected,  and  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  many.  The  Board  of 
Regents  that  have  them  in  charge  and 
the  Normal  teachers,  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  for  the  fidelity  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  have  discharg- 
ed their  sacred  trust. 

Read  This,  Boys.— A  gentleman  adver- 
tised for  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  his  office, 
and  nearly  fifty  applicants  presented  them- 
selves to  him.  Out  of  the  whole  number, 
he,  in  a  short  time,  erelected  one  and  dis- 
missed the  rest. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  friend, 
*'  on  what  ground  you  selected  that  boy, 
who  has  not  a  single  recommendation?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentle- 
man; "he  had  a  great  many.  He  wiped 
his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was  care- 
ful. He  gave  up  his  seat  instantly  to  that 
lame,  old  man,  showing  that  he  was  kind 
and  thoughtful.  He  took  off  his  hat  when 
he  came  in,  and  answered  my  questions 
promptly  and  respectfully  showing  that 
he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly.  He 
picked  up  the  book  which  I  had  purpose- 
ly  laid  on  the  floor,  and  replaced  it  on 
the  table,  while  all  the  rest  stepped  over 
it  or  shoved  it  aside;  and  he  waited  quiet- 
ly for  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing  and 
crowding,  showing  that  he  was  honest 
and  orderly.  When  I  spoke  to  him,  I 
noticed  that  his  clothes  were  carefully 
brushed,  his  hair  in  nic^  order,  and  his 
teeth  as  white  as  milk;  and  when  he 
wrote  his  name,  I  noticed  that  his  finger 
nails  were  clean  instead  of  being  tipped 
with  jet,  like  that  handsome  little  fellow 
in  the  blue  jacket.  Don*t  you  call  these 
things  letters  of  recommendation  ?  I  do, 
and  I  would  give  more  for  what  I  could 
tell  about  a  boy  by  using  my  eyes  ten 
minutes  than  all  the  letters  he  can  bring 
me." 

A  Human  Skull  in  Solid  Rock. — A 
very  strange  discovery,  interesting  to  geol- 
ogists, is  reported  by  the  Osage  Mission 
(Kansas)  Journal.  A  human  skull  was 
recently  found  near  the  place,  imbedded 
in  a  solid  rock  which  was  broken  open 


by  blasting.  Dr.  Weirley,  of  Osage  Mis- 
sion, compared  it  with  a  modem  skull 
which  he  had  in  his  office,  and  found 
that,  though  it  resembled  the  latter  in  gen- 
eral  shape,  it  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
larger  in  greatest  diameter,  and  much,  bet- 
ter developed  in  some  other  particulars. 
He  says  of  the  relic:  "It  is  that  of  the 
cranium  of  the  human  species,  of  large 
size,  imbedded  in  conglomerate  rock  of 
the  tertiary  class,  and  found  several  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  Parts  of  the  frontal, 
parietal,  occiptal  bones  were  carried  away 
by  explosion.  The  piece  of  rock  holding 
the  remains  weighs  seme  forty  or  ISfty 
pounds,  with  many  impressions  of  marine 
shells,  and  through  it  runs  a  vein  of 
quartz.  Within  the  cranium  is  crjstalized 
organic  matter,  which  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope, presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance." Neither  Lyell  nor  Hugh  Miller, 
it  is  stated,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
terranean explorers,  report  anything  so 
remarkable  as  this  discovery  at  Osage 
Mission.  The  Neandcr  man  comes  the 
nearest  to  it,  but  the  Neanderthal  bones 
were  foun.d  in  loam  only  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  whereas  this  Kan- 
sas skull  was  discovered  in  solid  rock. 


OX  METHODS  OF  STUDY. 
BY  A.  F.  NORTH,  PBWAUKEK. 

Notwithstanding  Agassiz^s  eminence  as 
a  mmnt  and  the  valuable  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  science  by  his  labor- 
ious, accurate  and  extensive  observations 
in  the  domain  of  natural  history;  his 
fame  will  ultimately  rest  as  he  himself 
desired,  on  his  character  as  a  teacher. 

The  persistence  with  which  he  insisted 
on  his  pupils  observing  natural  phenom- 
ona  with  their  own  eyes,  noting  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  facts  existed, 
comparing,  generalizing,  and  discovering 
law  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  on 
which  is  based  his  undisputed  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  scholars.  His  unwearied 
diligence  in  collecting  his  admirable  mu- 
seum, exemplifying  the  facts  of  animated 
nature  and  affording  the  students  material 
for  observation  and  thought;  and  the  sue 
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cessful  inaugaralion  of  the  Penekesc 
island  school,  were  all  in  this  direction 
and  animated  by  this  spirit 

The  more  credit  is  due  him  for  this, 
that  it  is  so  different  from  the  method 
generally  pursued  in  our  schools.  Pupils 
are  expected  to  see  nothing  but  through 
other  men's  eyes;  to  discover  no  law  for 
themselves,  but  to  accept  the  deductions 
of  others.  They  are  trained  indeed  to 
abdicate  the  original  thought  and  be  con- 
tent to  con  the  facts,  memorize  the  defi- 
nitions, and  repeat  the  reasonings  of  the 
text-book— to  be  mere  gatherers  and  dis- 
posers of  other  men's  goods. 

It  is  pitiful,  it  is  humiliating  indeed,  to 
find  so  many  even  among  teachers,  hav- 
ing this  slavish  subserviency— this  will- 
ingness to  call  any  man  master,  who 
publishes  a  book.  And  they  do  it  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  which  they  are  as 
competent  to  Judge  as  the  author,  because 
the  facts  are  as  patent  to  them  as  to  him. 
Ask  such  persons  so  simple  a  question  as 
what  a  sentence  or  what  a  consonant  is, 
and  if  they  happen  to  forget  the  definition 
given  by  ih^ir  author  they  are  completely 
non-plussed.  They  rarely  think  of  exam- 
ining a  sentence  or  testing  the  consonants 
themselves,  to  see  what  they  arc;  this 
they  deem  beyond  their  province,  indeed 
they  will  not  even  compare  the  author's 
definition  with  the  facts,  to  mark  it  con- 
soaance  or  want  of  consonance  therewith. 

Now  this  is  foreign  to  all  just  ideas  of 
education.  Education  is  really  nothing, 
if  it  fails  to  give  a  man  power  over  his 
own  faculties,  if  it  does  not  enable  him 
to  think  Justly  and  express  his  thoughts 
correctly. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  this  state  of  things,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  even  in  our  common 
schools,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
highest  ends.  The  study  of  our  English 
tongue  is  especially  admirable  in  this  re- 
spect, whether  considered  in  regard  to 
orthoepy,  orthography  or  grammar. 

As  illustrative,  let  us  follow  a  class  of 
ordinary  scholars  as  they  investigate  the 
law  &f  pronunciation  as  discovered  in  the 
letter  a,  which  i3  selected  as  it  has  the 


widest  range  of  powers,  in  the  English, 
of  any  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  class  be  re- 
quested to  observe,  in  their  reading,  the 
different  sounds  which  iliey  give  to  that 
letter,  and  mar^  on  the  blackboard,  and 
in  their  note-books  those  words  that  ex- 
hibit Uiese  sounds ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  collect  such  a  list  as  ss  given 
below : 

(1.)  Paper,  pane,  pain. 

(2.)  Pare,  pair. 

(3.)  Pat,  pad. 

(4.)  Past,  prance,  draft. 

(5.)  Par,  tar,  calm. 

(6.)  Fall,  call.  bawl. 

(7.)  Wad,  was,  squ:id. 

(8.)  Caprice,  among. 

(9.)  Preface,  ultimate. 

(10.)  Village,  pillage,  cribbage. 

(11.)  Bedlam,  cellar. 

Having  gathered  these /ae^,  have  the 
class  examine  them  and  they  will  perceive 
that  Wi^fitfA  and  second  of  these  liave  the 
slenderest  sound  of  a  and  are  produced 
while  the  vocal  cavity  is  comparatively 
close,  and  differ  from  each  other  simply 
in  this,  that  the  first  has  the  e  vanish, 
caused  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the 
cavity;  while  the  second  has  the  r  vanish 
caused  by  a  slight  widening  of  the  cav- 
ity.  Observing  how  they  themselves 
mnke  the  third  sound  they  will  find  it  is 
by  widening  the  cavity  a  little  farther, 
and  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  produced 
solely  by  an  increased  widening ;  while 
the  sixth  and  seventh  require  that  the 
lips  take  a  circular  form  for  their  produc- 
tion and  differ  not  in  quality  but  in 
quantity. 

Furthermore  they  will  notice  that  these 
seven  powers  of  a  occur  in  monosyllables 
or  accented  syllables,  while  the  remaining 
four  are  found  in  unaccented  syllables; 
and  that  their  peculiarities  may  be  in  the 
same  way  readily  detected. 

The  class  is  now  prepared  to  examine 
the  conditions  under  which  these  various 
powers  of  a  exist,  and  generalize  the 
same ;  formulating  the  law  as  follows : 

The  first  sound  occurs  when  a  is  final 
in  an  accented  syllable,  and  also  when  it 
is  followed  by  a  consonant,  other  than  r,. 
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if  iJie  con.^onant  u  foUoited  bp  mute  e  or 
wlutn  i  U  incarporated  with  the  a ;  but  when 
r  is  the  consonant  that  follows,  the  second 
•sound  obtains.  The  third  sound  is  heard 
when  a  is  followed  by  a  consonant  un- 
hiodificd,  but  if  the  consonant  sound  is 
«,  M,  nee  or  /,  it  has  the  fourth  sound ;  if 
it  is  r,  If  or  lin,  ithasthe  jlfrAsound,while 
the  sixth  sound  is  due  to  the  md,  or  its 
equivalent  w,  and  the  seoenth  is  the  result 
of  the  u>  preceding  the  a. 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond 
proper  bounds  to  follow  this  course  with 
the  unaccented  sounds,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary, as  any  one  can  readily  do  this  for 
himself.  Besides  my  object  is  not  to 
'write  a  treatise  on  orthoepy,  but  simply  to 
show  that  the  study  of  our  own  language 
affords  one  of  the  most  available  and  in- 
viting fields  for  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  in  the  direction  which 
the  claims  of  inductive  science  at  the 
present  time  so  urgently  demands. 

It  will  be  said  that  to  the  laws  here 
announced  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 
there  are  many  exceptions.  But  herein 
lies  the  value  of  this  method  of  study; 
for  while  there  are  not  so  many  excep- 
tions as  many  suppose  (indeed  there  are 
ver}'  few)  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
and  causes  of  the  exceptions,  uftord  a 
most  profitable  intellectual  exercise,  pre- 
pariqg  the  student  when  he  approaches 
the  higher  practical  mathematics  to  seek 
out  the  causes  which  lead  the  earth,  for 
i  nstance,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which 
her  relation  to  the  sun  and  the  nearer 
planetary  bodies  would  prescribe.  Or 
when  investigating  the  tides  or  oceanic 
currents  enabling  him  to  examine  pa- 
tiently and  with  success  the  many  appa- 
rent deviations  from  law  observable  in 
their  phenomena.  He  will  also  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  many  anomalies  in 
Geology,  Natural  History,  &c.,  are  not 
deviations  from  law  but  the  result  of 
sujierior  law  diminishing  the  inferior. 

This  method  of  study  so  auspiciously 
conducted  by  the  great  Agassi z  and  de- 
manded by  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
the  times,  cannot  be  ignored  in  schools 
laying  any  claims  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  highest  and  most  advanced 
system  r)f  pedagogics. 


PHOTOGRArMT  AJfD  THK  TBAKSIT. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  applying  pho- 
tography to  the  obser\'ation  of  the  transit 
consists  in  taking  a  succession  of  photo- 
graphs at  short  intervals,  say  every  min- 
ute, during  the  progress  of  the  transit. 
Each  of  these  will  show  the  bright  disk 
of  the  sun  with  Venus  as  a  little  black 
dot  on  it.  This  dot  will  appear  in  the 
successive  photographs  to  occupy  points 
which,  taken  together,  will  form  the  path 
traversed  by  the  planet.  From  these 
photographs,  or  from  enlarged  copies  of 
them,  measurements  are  to  be  made  witli 
suitable  micronometers,  of  the  distance 
and  direction  of  the  planet  from  the  sun's 
center.  These  will  give  the  path  of  the 
planet,  and  the  length  of  this  path  com- 
pared with  the  solar  diameter.  This 
length  is  to  be  compared  with  similar 
measurements  made  at  the  stations  select- 
ed for  comparison. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  su- 
perior accuracy  of  this  method.  It  has 
one  great  advantage  over  the  usual  meth- 
ods. They  can  only  be  applied  when  it 
is  possible  to  see  either  the  beginning  or 
ending  (or  both)  of  the  transit.  A  pass- 
ing cloud,  a  misplaced  eye-piece,  or  a 
bungling  assistant,  may  destroy  the  labors 
and  preparations  of  months.  But  in  the 
photographic  method  it  is  possible  to  de- 
rive the  path  of  the  planet  from  a  portion, 
and  any  portion,  of  the  photographs.  Of 
course  the  success  of  tlie  plan  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  photo- 
graphs are  taken, — the  precision  with 
which  all  errors  arising  from  refraction, 
trom  expansion  of  the  tubes  and  plates  by 
heat,  and  from  irradiation  on  the  photo- 
graphic plates,  may  be  detected  and  al- 
lowed for. — David  Murray,  in  Scribner'n 
for  December. 

The  bones  of  a  Mastodon  were  discov- 
ered one  day  last  week  by  some  workmen 
who  were  digging  a  ditch  to  drain  a  small 
peat  bed  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of 
Rochester  and  Dover,  in  Racine  county. 
They  first  discovered  a  tusk  and  then  the 
skeleton  believed  to  be  entire,  embeded 
in  yellow  clay.  They  lay  below,  first, 
I  about  three  feet  of  peat,  second,  about  a 
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foot  of  blue  clay.  Several  of  the  large 
bones  have  been  discovered  and  a  part  of 
the  spine.  Our  informant  says  one  rib 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  long  but 
had  been  broken  in  the  middle.  The 
joints  of  the  spine  were  entire  but  each 
one  separate.  The  bones  had  not  been  all 
dug  out  and  many  of  them  broke  easily. 
One  of  the  tusks  was  about  four  feet 
long  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  being  in  sections,  but  the  point 
was  well  preserved. 

NATUBE  AND  LITERATUBE. 

If  we  were  to  look  lor  a  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  of 
which  the  things  apprehended  by  our 
senses  are  the  typical  expression,  we 
should  find  it  in  literature,  and  on  that 
beautiful  field  of  illustration  where  we 
so  readily  apprehend  spiritual  truth 
through  the  forms  and  relations  of  ma- 
terial objects.  A  preacher  rises  in  his 
desk  and  tells  us  that  there  is  no  awkward 
or  rough  element  that  can  be  introduced 
into  home  life  that  may  not  become  the 
occasion  of  new  beauty  and  loveliness  to 
that  life;  and  we  wonder  how  it  can  be. 
Then  he  paints  for  us  a  pure  rill  gurgling 
from  a  rock,  and  picking  its  dainty  way 
down  a  ravine  into  the  grassy  valley. 
Half  way  Uiere  thunders  from  the  hill  a 
huge  bowlder,  that  plants  itself  squarely 
in  its  path,  tearing  its  banks,  and  throw- 
ing the  mud  in  every  direction.  Quietly 
the  rill  makes^  a  little  detour,  goes  around 
the  rock,  nourishes  vines  that  weave  the 
uncouth  intruder  all  over  with  verdure, 
and  builds  for  itself  a  temple  of  beauty 
just  there — a  wayside  shrine,  at  which  all 
pilgrims  pause  for  worship.  At  once  we 
see  the  spiritual  truth,  and  recognize  its 
perfect  analogies.  The  rill  verifies  the 
proposition,  and  we  no  more  think  of 
questioning  its  word  than  if  it  were 
spoken  to  us  from  heaven.  It  is  this  utter 
truthfulness  of  nature  to  the  realm  of 
thought  that  demonstrates  its  origin  in 
thought,  and  proves  itself  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  various  forms  and 
motions  of  matter. 

It  follows  that  no  one  can  be  fully  learn- 
ed as  a  literary  man  who  has  not  learned 


of  nature.  The  strong  men  of  the  press 
the  pulpit,  tlie  platform,  are  those  who 
are  the  most  bountifully  furnished  with 
the  natural  analogies  of  their  thoughts. 
The  man  who  can  illustrate  best  is  the 
best  teacher,  as  he  is  always  the  most  at- 
tractive. The  man  who  can  make  us  see 
his  thought — who  can  point  out  or  paint 
to  us  its  exact  analogy  in  nature — is  tlie 
successful  man,  in  whatever  department 
of  intellectual  or  spiritual  instruction. 
The  more  closely  a  man  lives  in  sympathy 
with  nature — the  more  deeply  he  looks 
into  it — the  more  fully  he  realizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  language  of  the  spiritu- 
al, placed  before  him  to  read,  and  put  in 
his  hands  to  use.  He  builds  its  rocks 
into  his  thoughts,  he  weaves  its  beauty 
into  his  imaginations,  he  clothes  his 
fancies  with  its  atmosphere.  The  rhyth- 
mic day  and  night  become  poetrj%  the 
setting  sun  a  god  with  flaming  wings,  the 
birds,  chanting  choirs  of  cherubim.  He 
sees  straight  through  all  into  a  world  of 
which  these  things  are  fading  shadows, 
or  startling  intimations,  or  perfect  demon- 
strations. In  short,  he  sees,  hears,  smells, 
tastes,  feels  thought  as  it  appears  in  a  ma- 
terial form,  among  material  conditions; 
and  with  his  thought  thus  apprehended, 
he  has  the  power  to  represent  it  to  those 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  instruct. 

We  are  led  into  this  strain  of  remark 
by  the  consideration  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  j-oung  men,  scattered  up  and 
dow^n  the  country,  in  schools  and  colleges, 
who  lament  that  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  city  life.  They  feel  that  in 
the  city  there  are  great  opportunities  of 
education,  wonderful  stimulus  to  labor, 
inspiring  competitions,  large  libraries, 
social  advantages,  contact  with  high  liter- 
ary culture,  eloquence  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking,  centralized  knowledge  and  broth- 
erly sympathy.  Their  country  lives  seem 
poor  and  barren  in  comparison.  Well,  ' 
what  they  think  of  the  city  is,  in  most 
respects,  true ;  but  what  they  think  of  their 
country  conditions  is  not  true  at  all.  No 
man  is  fit  for  the  literary  or  the  product- 
ively intellectual  life  of  the  city  who  has 
not  had  either  a  country  training,  or,  for 
a  considerable  period  of  his  life,  direct 
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and  sympathetic  association  with  nature. 
Blessed  is  the  literary  man,  the  public 
man,  the  man  of  the  pulpit,  who  was  bred 
among  the  fields,  and  woods,  and  brooks, 
who  has  known  the  eccan  in  all  its  moods, 
and  with  whom  the  sky  with  its  country 
blue  and  its  silver  stars  and  all  its  ma- 
chinery and  phenomena  of  summer  and 
winter  storms,  has  been  an  open  and  fa- 
vorite book. — Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  in 
Seribner's  for  December. 

BETWEEN. 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 

Our  coming  and  our  going. 
There  stretches  out  an  Eden-land, 
Where  all  good  things  are  growing, 
Good  things  of  God's  bestowing. 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
Our  coming  and  our  going. 

Between  the  morning  and  the  night, 

The  blooming  and  the  fading. 
Great  ships,  that  come  from  fragrant 
lands 

Their  precious  freights  unlading. 
Pursue  their  friendly  trading, 
Between  the  morning  and  the  night, 
The  blooming  and  the  fading. 

Between  thy  heart  and  mine,  beloved. 
What  wealth  of  bliss  is  lying! 

What  fragrant  clusters  of  delight. 
The  frosts  of  Time  defying: 
The  wine  of  life  supplying! 

Between  thy  heart  and  mine,  beloved, 
An  Eden-land  is  lying. 
— Josephine  Pollard. 

Voice  Culture— We  think  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  voices  of  children  is 
sadly  neglected.  A  few  minutes  spent 
each  day  in  a  drill  upon  the  elementary 
sounds  of  our  language,  would  give  the 
power  of  reading  and  speaking  in  a  pure 
and  natural  tone,  instead  of  the  harsh  and 
high  key  so  commonly  heard  in  our 
schools.  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, remarks:  "No  other  agency 
within  the  compass  of  our  natural  power 
is  so  adapted  to  the  communication  of 
happiness  to  others  as  the  human  voice. 
It  should  be  taught  as  an  agency  of  moral 
culture.   A  voice  of  dignity  and  elegance 


will  attract  to  purity  and  truth,  to  virtue 
and  religion.  Correct  sounds  should  be 
taught  as  a  preservation  of  the  language. 
Sounds  erroneously  pronounced  during 
school  days  often  so  develope  the  organs 
in  that  direction  as  to  be  corrected  with 
difficulty.  The  habit  will  often  prejudice 
the  ear  against  that  which  is  correct.— 
Eaitport  Sentinel. 

V      PUBLIC  INSTRUCnON  IN  ITALT. 

Thinking  that  the  following  paragraphs 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  have 
translated  a  portion  of  a  very  able  article 
by  Mr.  C.  Hippeau,  in  the  Revue  Acs 
Deux  Mondes.  ^        S.  H.  C. 

Compulsory  instruction,  with  a  penal 
sanction,  has  found  more  than  one  oppo- 
nent in  the  Italian  parliament.  Those 
who  have  most  vigorously  opposed  the 
new  arrangements  proposed  in  the  law  of 
1859,  have  held  that  the  law  is  a  violation 
of  liberty  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
parent,  and  that  poor  families  upon  whom 
this  provision  would  weigh  most  heavily, 
must  befor^  every  thing  else  teach  their 
children  a  trade.  They  must  be  produ- 
cers, and  at  an  early  age.  To  send  them 
to  school  is  to  make  them  lose  precious 
time.  Before  declaring  primary  educa^ 
tion  obligatory  upon  all,  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  schools  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  the  teachers  sufficiently  in- 
structed, and  the  communes  rich  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  to  dispense  with  government 
aid;  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  imme- 
diately 15,000  teachers  and  to  found  15,000 
new  schools. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  ten 
preceding  years  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  in  a  surprising  proportion, 
without  any  compulsion  upon  families  to 
send  their  children.  The  primary  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  1862  were  28,490,  in 
1872,  43,380;  the  pupils  in  attendance 
were  in  1862,  801,202;  in  1872,  1,717,351; 
the  teachers  who  in  1862  numbered  28.173 
were  in  1872  42,505,  so  that  in  ten  years 
the  schools  have  increased  14,890,  the 
teachers  15,331,  and  the  pupils  916,179. 
The  Sunday  and  Night  schooH,  very  rare 
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in  1862  had  in  1882,  the  former,  5,000 
teachers  and  150,000  pupils— the  latter 
11,000  teachers  and  about  400,000  pupils. 

This  splendid  and  pcaceftil  victory  over 
ignorance  has  been  secured  without  any 
need  of  having  recourse  to  that  legal 
constraint  which  may  be  considered  as 
infringing  upon  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  families.  Suppose,  says  one,  that 
in  1877  the  law  had  produced  its  effect, 
we  should  have  50,000  schools  instead  of 
38,000,  and  four  millions  of  pupils  instead 
of  a  million  and  a  half;  but  where  would 
the  teachers  be  found  ?  What  would  be 
the  grade  of  their  instruction  and  what 
would  it  be  worth  \ 

Messrs.  Scialoja,  Correnti  and  Cairoli 
have  replied  to  these  objections.  Grant- 
ing that  the  liberty  of  a  parent  must  be 
respected,  we  must  do  so  only  within  the 
limits  of  justice  and  social  utility.  The 
mechanic  cannot  consider  his  child  as  a 
tool  which  he  may  break  if  he  please ;  he 
must  not  be  permitted  to  kill  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  child.  Besides,  the  law  of 
1859  and  the  civil  code  has,  by  its  salutary 
intervention  caused  to  disappear  that 
traffic,  so  dishonorable  to  Italy,  in  unfor- 
tunate children  given  up  by  their  own 
parents  to  be  carried  to  foreign  lands 
where  they  run  the  streets  begging  to 
make  money  for  their  unworthy  purchas- 
ers !  Its  interference  has  not  then  been 
wholly  useless.  To  compel  parents  to 
educate  their  children,  is  to  render  an 
immense  service  to  both  as  well  as  to 
socletj'.  The  proposed  law  harmonizes 
obligation  and  liberty.  The  state  by  no 
means  compels  attendance  on  the  schools 
which  it  founds;  by  the  side  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  communes 
[districts]  any  citizens  have  the  right  to 
establish  others.  As  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  financial  resources,  Mr.  Scialoja 
holds  that  it  is  less  real  than  has  been 
pretended.  Fifteen  thousand  schools  and 
as  many  teachers  will  not  be  created  at 
once;  the  ameliorations  of  which  the 
new  law  contains  the  germ,  will  be  real- 
ized by  the  aid  of  time. 

Mr.  De  Sanctis  has  particularly  oppos- 
ed the  proposition  to  confer  considerable 
privileges  upon  the  communes.   Says  he : 


"  We  can  neither  count  on  their  zeal  nor 
on  their  intelligence.  If  in  Prussia  each 
commune  is  busily  occupied  with  the 
oversight  of  primary  education,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  clergymen."  Mr.  Scialoja  has  replied, 
"  that  there  Is  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect  between  Italy  and  Prussia.  The 
Prussian  clergy  favor  and  always  have 
favored  the  development  of  popular  edu- 
cation, while  the  Italian  clergy  have  not. 
The  government  cannot  count  upon  their 
support,  but  it  finds  in  them  a  systematic 
opposition  to  all  Its  efforts  to  combat  Ig- 
norance." The  sentiment  expressed  l^y 
Mr.  Scialoja  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
modt  marked  manner  not  only  in  the  leg- 
islature, but  even  In  all  Italy.  Mr.  Cor- 
rentl.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Lioz,  has  said,  "  I, 
too,  am  a  partizan  of  liberty ;  but  I  do 
not  allow  the  liberty  left  to  the  clergy  of 
corrupting  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  our 
children,  to  cast  Into  their  minds  the 
germs  of  superstition,  to  inspire  them 
with  hatred  for  our  Institutions  and  con- 
tempt for  things  most  noble  and  princi- 
ples the  most  holy."  The  legislative  halls 
received  these  words  with  applause. 

In  Italy,  where  It  is  necessary  to  im- 
provlse  almost  wholly  popular  education, 
It  has  been  more  easy  to  find  schools  and 
scholars  than  masters  and  mistresses.  It 
is  only  with  time  that  they  can  provide 
themselves  with  teachers  properly  educa- 
ted. They  have  undertaken  with  a  laud- 
able energy  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools,  and,  m  default  of  them,  certain 
magisterial  schools  for  the  most  elemen- 
tary instruction.  In  time  the  grade  of 
Instruction  given  to  children  of  both 
sexes  will  be  raised,  and  thus  will  de- 
mand of  the  teachers  a  greater  extent  of 
learning.  Many  Normal  schools  have  al- 
ready enlarged  the  programmes  of  their 
Instruction.  The  city  of  Florence  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which 
is  laboring  with  the  greatest  ardor  for  the 
progress  of  its  schools,  which  are  man- 
aged by  its  municipal  authorities  with  a 
rare  intelligence.  Last  year  It  was  de- 
cided that  complementary  courses  should 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  instruction  In 
the  Normal  school  for  women.  History 
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and  Literature  will,  in  tiicse,  take  a  wider 
development,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, a  course  in  the  history  of  Peda- 
gogics, a  matter  very  appropriate  to  give 
to  the  aspirants  an  idea.of  the  importance 
of  the  art  the  principles  of  which  they 
.will  have  to  apply. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  are  unani- 
mous  in  recognizing  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  as  to  discipline,  diligence  and 
progress  between  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women,  in  tlie  primary  Normal 
schools.  In  spite  of  the  causes  of  infe- 
riority which  result  from  the  age  at 
which  the  young  women  are  admitted, 
the  insufficiency  in  certain  provinces  of 
their  incomplete  and  frequently  inter- 
rupted primary  instruction,  they  astonish 
true  teachers  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
progress.  Of  a  nature  more  patient,  more 
teachable,  and  better  regulated,  they  de- 
vote  themselves  to  study  with  a  real  love. 
They  give  a  silent  attention  to  their  les- 
sons, accomplish  with  exactness  and 
punctuality  the  duties  assigned  them; 
they  read  with  the  desire  of  self  instruc- 
tion. When  their  compositions  upon 
their  examination  for  graduation  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  young  men, 
one  cannot, — whatever  opinion  he  may 
have  formed  upon  the  subject  of  female 
education — have  a  doubt  as  to  their  su- 
periority. Their  examinations  for  tlieir 
diplomas  give  the  same  results;  to  obtain 
them  they  make  the  greatest  efforts. 
Teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  indeed 
for  them  the  most  honorable  and  most 
advantageous  career;  it  assures  them  a 
position  flattering  to  their  self-respect, 
and  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  secure  in  any  other  employment.  The 
young  men  attach  less  importance  to  it ; 
other  careers  more  lucrative  are  open  to 
them,  and  very  frequently  the  vocation  of 
teacher  is  for  tliem  only  a  make  shift. 
Besides  it  must  be  recognized  that  women 
are  naturally  endowed  with  all  those  ap- 
titudes which  render  them  the  most  per- 
fect teachers — they  have  gentleness,  sim- 
plicity, patience,  which  men  frequently 
want.  It  is,  then,  probable  that  in  Italy 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
school  mistresses  will  far  exceed  that  of 


school  masters.  The  instruction  of  chil- 
dren belongs  to  them  of  right.  When  we 
think  of  the  influence  which  first  inapres- 
sions  exert  over  the  whole  life,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  children  should  never 
be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  until  they 
have  learned  from  those  women  who 
take  the  place  of  mothers,  those  lessons 
which  in  coming  from  their  mouth  reach 
the  heart  of  the  children,  more  sweetly 
more  persuasively,  and  therefore  more 
effectively.  This  idea  has  already  gained 
headway  in  Italy,  and  quite  recently  Mr. 
De  Lucca,  assessor  of  public  instruction, 
proposed  to  the  municipal  council  of 
Naples  to  place  exclusively  in  the  charge 
of  women  all  children  of  both  sexes  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  seven  that  they 
may  prepare  them  for  the  primary  schools. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  k  inborn  of 
Italy  23  royal  Normal  schools ;  17  magis- 
terial schools  for  female  teachers — in  all 
104  schools — 10  for  masters  and  64  for 
mistresses.  There  have  also  been  estab- 
lished conferences  [Teachers'  Institutes] 
at  various  points  of  the  kingdom,  to  ac- 
quaint the  teachers  with  the  best  methods 
of  instruction. 

Each  year  about  700  young  women  and 
1,600  young  men  present  Ihemselres  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  schools.  The 
104  Normal  and  magisterial  schools  had 
in  1878,  6,130  pupils;  4,090  in  the  former, 
— and  2,040  in  the  latter.  The  expense  of 
their  maintenance  at  the  same  time 
amounted  to  1,105,760  livres,  for  wages 
and  other  expenses.  The  subjects  includ- 
ed in  their  scheme  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion arc  those  usually  found  in  similar 
schools  in  other  countries.  The  import- 
ant  thing  is  not  so  much  the  knowledge 
of  what  one  teaches,  as  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  teaches.  It  is  above  all  a 
question  of  method.  Teaching  is  an  art 
very  little  known,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  to  the  school  masters  the  way 
which  they  must  follow. 


Hb  who  betrays  anotlier*s  secret  be- 
cause  he  has  quarreled  with  him,  was 
never  worthy  of  the  name  of  fk'iend ;  a 
breach  of  kindness  will  not  Justify  a 
breach  of  trust. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 
BY  JOHN  NAGLE,  SAUK  CITY. 

The  deductions  of  probable  reasoning 
lack  that  absolutism  which  binds  faith. 
A  degree  of  skepticism  is  inevitable  where 
entire  conviction  is  not  possible.  Doubts 
assail  what  is  vulnerable  and  their  exist- 
ence is  indicative  of  an  imperfect  or  fra- 
gile structure.   It  does  not  imply  oppo- 
sition to  the  tide  of  progress,  nor  insensi- 
bility to  existing  evils,  that  the  fitness  of 
forces  designed  for  advancement  is  ques- 
tioned.  Opinions  have  all  the  diversity 
of  observation  and  temperament,  and 
their  sincerity  and  worth  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  their  degrees  of  resemblance 
to  any  arbitrary  standard.  Any  opinion 
asserted  with  such  confidence  as  to  ignore 
the  possibility  of  a  different  one's  being 
honestly  entertained,  will  encounter  that 
opposition  which  dogmatism  never  falls 
to  provoke.   Criticism  attacks  what  is 
faulty  with   unflinching   fidelity,  and 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  good,  it  more  frequently  prevents 
the  infliction  of  evil ;  for  measures  that 
seem  to  have  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
end  designed,  are  often  ruinous  in  their 
application.  Theories  plausibly  construct- 
ed and  supported  by  astute  reasoning,  but 
with  a  leaven  of  impracticability  from 
contemplation  on  Utopian  purity,  are  dis- 
sipated by  the  crucial  test  of  practice. 
Locke's  philosophy  shed  none  of  its 
luster  on  the  constitution  which  he  framed, 
nor  endowed  it  with  longevity  equal  to 
the  Colonists*  simple  code,  which  was 
dictated  by  necessity  and  approved  by  the 
consciousness  of  its  being  adapted  to 
their  condition.   Dion's  sublime  ideas  of 
government  did  not  prevent  his  being  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

The  importance,  both  to  the'individual 
and  to  society,  of  higher  education  is 
universally  acknowledged ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  making  it  more  general,  receives 
instant  recognition.  The  same  unanmity 
does  not  prevail  respecting  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  agencies  by  which  this 
is  to  be  accomplished.  Those  who  dis- 
cern a  means  toward  the  consummation 
of  this  object  in  a  complete  modification 


of  the  present  aims  and  conduct  of  our 
schools,  should  proceed  with  caution,  lest 
their  arguments  be  refuted,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsel  suffer  disparage- 
ment, by  the  ills  which  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  their  views.  A  new 
system  which  would  cause  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things, 
can  only  win  its  way  to  public  favor  by 
its  superiority  to  that  which  it  aims  to 
supplant.  It  cannot  receive  unquestion- 
ing and  universal  acceptance  when  it  is 
mainly  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  few,  regardless  of  its  consequences 
on  the  many.  When  it  has  its  concep- 
tion in  the  wants  of  higher  institutions, 
and  is  so  shaped  as  to  suit  their  imperious 
demands,  making  the  prosperity  of  the 
common  school  an  object  of  secondary 
consideration,  only  meriting  attention 
when  it  enhances  that  of  the  college,  the 
friends  of  popular  education  can  not  be 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  it,  or 
even  moderate  in  their  opposition. 

People  are  more  apt  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  that  which  has  recently  started  into 
being,  and  which  is  for  the  first  time  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration,  than  to 
descant  on  imperfections  with  which  they 
are.  familiar.  When  a  person  lustily  de- 
nounces the  faults  of  another,  the  general 
verdict  is  that  he  seeks  to  divert  attention 
from  his  own.  Superior  excellence  ex- 
poses blemishes  by  the  contrast  of  its  own 
perfections.  The  scheme  for  bringing 
our  educational  forces  into  closer  relation 
must  rely  on  its  own  merits,  not  on  the 
defects  of  what  is  in  vogue;  must  be 
capable  of  inspiring  confidence,  not  labor 
to  weaken  faith  in  what  has  been  tested, 
and,  perhaps,  found  inadequate ;  it  must 
leave  nothing  for  time  to  develop,  nor  for 
practice  to  remove.  If  the  assurance  of 
its  success  does  not  exceed  prdbabUity^  the 
reasons  for  its  rejection  are  more  potent 
than  those  for  its  adoption. 

Those  who  advocate  the  subordination 
of  the  common  school  to  the  college,  ar- 
gue that  the  former  is  incapable  of  instil- 
ing that  desire  for  higher  culture,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  latter  to  gratify ; 
that  the  interests  of  both  as  well  as  edu- 
cation in  general,  would  be  best  subserved 
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by  the  gradation  thus  secarcd ;  and  that 
it  would  be  an  important  step  toward  the 
extension  of  higher  edacation. 

To  direct  the  energies  of  the  mind  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  an  object 
which  has  no  existence  outside  of  school 
life,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental 
to  true  progress.  That  youthfal,  feverish 
ambition  which  looks  to  admission  to 
college  as  the  sole  aim  of  intellectual 
labor,  does  not  distinguish  between  arti- 
ficial distension  and  natural  growth.  It 
is  the  same  idea,  deriving  a  fictitious  re- 
spectability from  its  increased  magnitude, 
which  possesses  the  pupil  who  considers 
the  "  answer  "  the  prime  object  of  the  so- 
lution of  a  problem.  If  this  idea  be  dis- 
seminated, the  common  schools  to  aid  in 
its  furtherance  and  realization,  we  shall 
certainly  have  more  college  graduates, 
but  higher  education  will  be  something 
to  be  still  sighed  for.  Excellence  of  re- 
sult is  not  inconsistent  with  ease  of  ac- 
complishment, but  permanence  requires 
a  considerable  interval  between  effort  and 
its  mature  reward.  When  labor  and  that 
which  labor  seeks  are  compressed  within 
the  short  period  of  school  life,  the  former 
is  wasted  on  what  is  worthless  and  tran- 
sient. EjQowledge  givetli  power,  and 
activity  is  an  element  of  power.  As  the 
mind  expands  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
increases.  No  regulation  which  enthu- 
siasm may  devi^e  or  authority  enforce, 
can  create  any  but  an  artificial  desire  for 
knowledge — rich  in  blossom,  but  poor  in 
fruit.  Give  the  pupil  knowledge,  and 
that  will  plead  for  more;  give  him 
strength,  and  he  will  delight  in  exercis- 
ing and  thus  add  to  it;  show  him  beauty, 
and  he  will  search  for  more ;  enable  him 
to  make  one  conquest,  and  it  will  lead  to 
others  more  brilliant  and  decisive.  Do 
not  teach  him  that  the  patli  to  learning 
lies  through  a  college  curriculum,  that 
"  true  wisdom"  can  only  be  found  in  cer- 
tain, prescribed  studies. 

This  is  what  is  done  by  some  of  our 
schools,  and  what  might  be  done  by  all, 
did  not  the  incompetency  of  teachers  pre- 
vent; but  this  obstacle  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  its  entire  removal  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  To  aid  in  hastening 


this  desirable  consummation  is  more  pol- 
itic than  to  change  a  system  which  derive^ 
its  evils  entirely  from  this  source. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  and  pub- 
lic sentiment,  any  scheme  to  give  colle- 
giate education  the  universality  of  that 
of  the  common  school,  will  prove  abort- 
ive. Let  the  alternative  be :  bigher  eda- 
cation or  none,  and  tlie  majority  will 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter.  To  ig- 
nore this  fact  and  make  the  coxnmo& 
school  perform  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  college,  must  necessarily  be  disastrous 
to  popular  education.  Such  an  alliance 
would  not  be  mutually  adrantageoos- 
Parasitic  plants  flourish,  but  often  blight 
those  on  which  they  feed.  Loss  of  effi- 
ciency would  succeed  loss  of  individual- 
ity. Trusting  to  a  higher  agency  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun,  the  efforts  nov 
made  to  meet  the  more  pressing  intellect- 
ual wants  of  those  whose  aspirations  are 
not  lofty,  or  are  repressed  by  untoward 
circumstances,  must  be  discontinued. 
The  intellect  of  such  must  remain  in  the 
larvae  state,  as  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provision  made  for  the  sub- 
sequent transformations. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  its 
effect  on  colleges  would  be  salutary.  If 
they  rest  their  reputation  on  the  charac- 
ter rather  on  the  number  of  graduates  it 
would  not  be  enhanced. 

The  resultant  of  those  educational  force? 
cannot  be  increased  by  giving  a  different 
direction  to  common  schools.  Exclusive 
attention  to  the  development  of  any  one 
faculty  will  insure  its  pre-eminence ;  hot 
it  will  be  like  a  lofty  column  among 
ruins,  and  destructive  of  that  symmetrr 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  mind.  The 
similarity  of  liberally  educating  a  feir, 
regardless  of  the  profound  ignorance  of 
the  many,  is  apparent. 

No  one  can  be  debarred  from  learning 
wh©  is  willing  to  make  the  proper  effort 
to  secure  it.  The  fountain  of  knowledge 
is  not  found  within  college  walls,  guard- 
ed by  a  college  course.  Nothing  more  is 
obtained  there  than  its  tricklings,  gather- 
ed by  patient  toil  and  unwearied  indiLe- 
try.  It  can  only  be  reached,  whether  by 
the  beaten  path  of  the  college  course,  or 


Training 

le  less  frequented  one  of  unaided  effort, 
y  persistent  labor  and  untiring  zeal. 

TIUIKIKO  CHILDBEX. 

It  has  been  said  that,  althbugh  a  girl,  if 
eared  properly,  will  never  disappoint 
he  expectations  of  lier  friends,  it  is  a 
natter  of  accident  whether  a  boy  becomes 
k  gentleman  or  a  blackguard    We  think 
Ilia  is  a  slander  on  boys.   Boys  exposed 
:o  the  same  good  influences  as  are  thrown 
Etbout  girls  will  respond  as  readily.  Give 
^  boy  good  examples  to  follow,  and  he 
vvill  follow  them  invariably.  Children 
Bire  susceptible,  imitative  creatures,  and 
circumstances,  scenes,  actions  impress 
them  powerfully.  As  a  parent  or  teacher 
molds  them,  so  will  they  grow.  But  not 
by  arbitrary  rules  or  by  stern  example, 
but  by  lovingly  planting  little  seeds  of 
kindness  in  their  hearts,  and  patient 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  seeds  to 
germ  and  grow,  and  by  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  that  a  parent's  love  will  teach. 
Now  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  ways 
by  which  children  are  developed  Into 
good  men  and  women  is  through  the  art- 
faculties.  They  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  beautiful.  Give  them  a  bed  in  the 
garden  for  the  cultivation  of  pretty  flow- 
ers ;  encourage  a  love  of  good  pictures ; 
point  out  to  them  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
teach  them  to  welcome  the  bright  face  of 
the  sun  in  the  morning  and  to  view  with 
delight  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  drapery 
of  his  couch  at  eventide ;  show  them  the 
effects  of  light  and  shadow  in  forests  at 
high  noon,  and  put  their  souls  in  harmony 
with  the  night  when  moonlight  sleeps 
upon  bank  and  brae  or  rests  on  the  bosom 
of  still  waters.  Teach  tliem  to  imitate  in 
art  thie  effects  of  nature.   Let  them  deco- 
rate their  rooms,  aiding  them  at  first  so 
that  they  will  do  it  aright.   Depend  upon 
it,  when  you  shall  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  child  love  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  make  him 
love  beauty  ot  character  and  manners. 

"Had  I  the  choice  of  only  four  things 
to  be  taught  to  my  children,*'  said  a  wise 
mother  once  in  our  hearing,  *'  they  should 
be  to  read  well,  to  write  well,  to  sing  well, 
to  sketch  well."  True,  thought  we,  per- 
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fection  in  all  these  will  earn  their  potses- 
so^a  maintenance  in  any  country,  enable 
him  to  entertain  any  human  being  in 
whose  company  he  may  be  thrown,  or  to 
amuse  himself  when  alone,  whether  in 
mountain  solitudes  or  desert  wilds,  or  cast 
away  on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  (From  November  ''Home 
and  School,'''  LouiwUle,  Ky.) 

"Do  NOT,"  said  an  experienced  teacher 
to  his  class-teachers  in  a  graded  school, 
"do  not  be  continually  setting  up  your 
authority  over  the  children.  In  passing 
through  the  halls  of  the  building,  I  am 
sometimes  pained  to  hear  tones  of  voice 
so  dictatorial  as  to  suggest  almost  any- 
thing but  thoughts  of  sympathy  and  love." 
This  entreaty  the  Tecuiker  sends  out  to 
every  instructor  who  will  read  its  pages. 
Loud,  angry,  unkind  tones  should  never 
be  heard  in  the  schoolroom.  They  pro- 
mote disorder  and  want  of  respect,  and 
injure  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
Think  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  screaming 
woman  whose  house  you  have  passed,  and 
whose  children  were  always  disobedient 
and  rude,  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  better 
model  by  which  to  discipline  your  school, 
have  done  with  teaching. — Minn.  Teacher. 

Life  is  a  school,  and  it  is  only  through 
its  mishaps  and  disappointments  that  we 
learn  human  nature,  ourselves,  and  our 
fellow  men.  It  is  only  through  repeated 
falls  that  the  child  learns  to  stand  alone 
and  walk. — Dr.  Arnold. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  in- 
cludes all  other  good.  In  seeking  and 
adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our  true  and 
only  happiness. 

In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  School  Board 
are  considering  the  feasibility  of  furnish- 
ing school  books  at  cost  to  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

Those  are  the  best  Christians  who  are 
more  careful  to  reform  themselves  than 
to  censure  others. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be 
angry  at— what  he  can  help  and  what  he 
can  not  help. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 
Preparvd  by  the  AMlatant  SaperlniendMiu 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Question.  If  a  district  has  failed  for 
two  years  to  keep  up  a  scliool,  can  tlic 
town  board  extinguish  it  by  adding  to  it 
more  territory  ? 

Answer.  This  would  be  just  tlie  oppo- 
site of  extinguishing  it.  If  the  district 
could  have  been  kept  alive  only  in  that 
way,  the  remedy  should  have  been  ap- 
plied before  the  two  years  expired.  But 
the  time  for  its  extinguishment  having 
come,  it  could  be  attached  to  another  dis- 
trict, and  afterwards  a  new  district  formed 
of  the  territory  of  the  old  district  with 
such  additional  territory  as  could  reason- 
ably be  taken  from  any  other  district,  pro- 
vided  this  was  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  old  district  would  be  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  this  arrangement,  but  this 
could  be  managed,  if  there  was  a  spirit 
of  accommodation. 

Q.  We  have  had  no  public  school  for 
more  than  two  3'ears,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing  had  a  private  school ;  but  the  super- 
visors have  not  extinguished  the  district. 
Can  we  now  lawfully  provide  for  a 
school  ? 

A.  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  are  en- 
tirely able  to  keep  up  a  public  school,  it 
is  not  probable  the  supervisors  will  inter- 
rupt you ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  have  an 
understanding  with  them,  and  give  them 
assurance  that  a  public  school  will  be 
maintained  hereafter. 

Q.  If  a  district  has  no  records  of  its 
organization,  does  that  extinguish  its 
right  to  be  considered  a  district? 

A.  If  the  district  has  exercised  the 
franchises  and  privileges  of  a  district  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  the  legality  of  its 
organization  is  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.  (Sec.  6.)  Parol  evidence  of  its  or- 
ganization could  no  doubt  be  obtained, 
and  would  be  sufficient,  the  written  rec- 
ords being  lost,  if  the  fact  or  lawfulness 
of  the  organization  was  called  in  question 
before  the  two  years  expired. 

Q.  A  district  elected  "Jere  Smith" 
clerk;  and  then  finding  his  name  was 


really  "Jeremiah,"  proceeded  to  the  ela 
tion  of  "Jeremiah  Smith"  as  clerk 
Does  this  in  any  way  aflfect  or  in^alidsii 
the  election? 

A.  The  second  election  was  mere  gsi 
plussage,  and  does  no  harm,  there  bei&j 
no  doubt  of  course  who  was  the  per&oi 
meant,  whether  called  **Jere"or  •*Jcrc 
miah." 

Q.  Is  it  lawful,  according  to  chap.H 
Gen.  Laws  1869,  to  raise  money  for  build, 
ing  or  repairing,  or  for  anything  except 
teachers'  wages,  after  the  Ist  Monday  U 
November  ? 

A.  Certainly.  As  to  teachers'  wages, 
if  the  district  does  not  vote  the  necessair 
amount  of  money  for  a  five  months  schocl 
by  the  8d  Monday  in  November,  the  BotK 
is  to  determine  the  sum  needed.  (Sec  It 
sub-section  sixth.)  Chapter  81  of  Idd 
which  amends  Section  62  of  tlie  School 
Code,  shortens  the  period  for  which  taxes 
voted  at  annual  meeting,  and  thereafta, 
arc  to  be  returned  to  town  clerk  for  as- 
sessment. Any  taxes  voted  after  the  Is: 
Monday  in  November,  and  up  to  the  nest 
annual  meeting,  are  to  be  assessed  aai 
collected  by  the  district  officers,  as  pr©. 
vided  in  Section  64,  and  these  taxes  ^ii 
perhaps  usually  be  for  something  eUe 
than  teachers'  wages. 

Q.  Is  a  special  meeting  legal  if  called 
by  the  director  or  treasurer,  the  clerk  noi 
being  absent? 

A.  The  law  names  the  clerk  as  tbe 
proper  person  to  call  the  meeting,  but  if 
not  absent,  he  may  be  sick  or  olherwi« 
disabled  from  acting.  It  cannot  be  p^^ 
sumed  that  tlie  necessnry  action  oft 
meeting,  otherwise  lawfully  called  aad 
held,  would  be  deemeil  illegal  by  tbe 
courts,  or  set  aside,  on  this  accoool 
merely. 

SUB-DISTRICTS. 

Q.  (i<)  If  districts  have  already  pro- 
vided for  schools,  does  tlie  adoption  of  tke 
"  town  system"  annul  the  contracts,  etc! 

Q.  (6)  If  town  lines  are  altered  so  as  to 
place  a  sub-district  in  two  or  more  towns, 
is  it  a  joint  district  or  not  ? 

A.  In  answer  to  these  and  all  similar 
questions,  growing  out  of  the  transitioB 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  either  way, 
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few  general  principles  must  bo  observ- 
I :  One  system  is  not  destructive  of  the 
licr.  In  adopting  the  new,  the  obliga- 
ons  contracted  under  the  old  are  not 
Ischarged.  8 )  many  of  the  features  of 
le  old  system  as  may  be  are  retained,  so 
kat  the  transition  may  not  be  needlessly 
lolent.  Where  the  new  law  is  not  ezplic- 
.  in  its  terms  or  full  in  its  present  pro- 
isions,  the  analogy  of  the  old  law  must 
e  used  to  resolve  doubtful  points. 

Under  the  guidance  df  these  principles, 
tie  question  (a)  must  be  answered  in  the 
iCgative.  The  old  districts  arc  each  and 
11  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  finish  their 
chools  and  discharge  their  obligations. 
^)  The  territorial  limits  of  the  districts  re- 
naln  as  they  were,  until  changed  by  the 
own  board  of  directors.  The  clerks  re- 
nain,  as  representatives  of  the  districts, 
^nd  are  to  be  perpetuated,  forming,  col- 
ectively,  the  town  board.  The  functions 
)f  the  other  two  officers,  director  and 
reasurer,  pass  over  to  the  general  board 
ind  to  the  town  treasurer.  Sub-districts 
ire  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  old 
listricts,  except  as  the  law  is  changed, 
fhey  remain  joint  districts  if  they  were 
ilready  such.  They  become  joint  dis- 
tricts under  tlie  same  circumstances  as 
under  the  old  law.  The  change  of  town 
lines  would  not  of  itself  affect  districts 
Eis  to  territorial  limits,  rights  or  obliga- 
tions. If  a  town  is  divided  so  as  to  place 
a  sub-district  in  two  towns  both  adopting 
the  town  system,such  sub-district  becomes 
a  joint  district,  under  the  power,  as  to  al- 
teration, of  the  two  town  boards  of  direct- 
ors (Sec.  2) ;  but  under  the  "  control,"  in 
other  matters,  of  the  board  of  the  town 
embracing  the  school-house  (Sec.  32).  If 
the  town  newl}'  formed  or  set  oflf  does  not 
**  adopt"  the  new  system,  by  vote,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  87,  it  is  under  the  old, 
and  the  districts,  if  in  part  sub-districts, 
from  the  old  town,  are  to  complete  their 
organization  by  the  appointment  of  di- 
rector  and  treasurer ;  but  the  schools  be- 
gun or  provided  for,  and  any  other  obli- 

fations  incurred,  arc  to  be  carried  out. 
n  this  state  of  facts,  any  district  Joint 
between  the  two  towns  will  be  subject  to 
section  33  or  34,  town  system,  as  the  case 
may  require. 


If  these  general  principles  are  accepted 
and  acted  upon  uniformly,  until  further 
legislation  is  had,  it  will  prevent  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding. 

ItfSTRICT  OFFICERS,  ETC. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  if  a  man  will  not 
serve  as  a  district  officer  when  elected  ? 

A.  Under  section  124  a  fine  may  be 
imposed,  but  this  will  not  fill  the  office. 
A  more  sensible  expedient  is  for  the  dis- 
trict to  make  a  purse  of  five  or  ten  dollars, 
especially  for  the  clerk,  if  the  person 
elected  says  he  won*t  serve  without  com- 
pensation. If  this  is  not  done,  there  is 
no  course  left  but  to  fill  the  vacancy  by 
continued  appointment,  until  some  one 
will  serve. 

Q.  Can  a  district  clerk  deputize  some 
one  else  to  call  a  special  meeting,  if  re- 
quired, in  his  absence  ? 

A.  The  statute  (section  21)  expressly 
provides  that  the  director  or  treasurer 
shall  call  the  meeting  in  the  absence  of 
the  clerk ;  therefore  the  clerk  cannot  del- 
egate any  such  authority. 

Q.  An  agent  came  to  me  as  clerk,  to 
sell  some  apparatus;  I  declined  to  treat 
with  him.  He  afterwards  got  the  director 
and  treasurer  to  order  some,  but  the  dis- 
trict refused,  at  annual  meeting,  to  take  it 
or  pay  for  it.  Is  the  district  bound  by 
the  purchase  ?  If  not,  must  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  pay  for  it  ? 

A.  The  transaction  was  plainly  unlaw- 
ful. (See  Sec.  48).  The  district  is  not 
holden  for  the  debt.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
two  members  of  the  board  are.  The 
agent  knew  better  than  to  sell  in  that 
way.  Write  to  the  company  about  it,  and 
if  they  are  wise  they  will  take  away  the 
goods,  and  remove  the  agent  too,  if  that 
is  his  style  of  leading  school  officers  to 
act  in  an  unlawful  manner. 

Q.  I  applied  for  a  dictionary,  for  this 
district,  as  clerk ;  but  when  I  presented 
the  bill  for  express  charges,  at  annual 
meeting,  they  refused  to  pay  it  or  to  ac- 
cept the  book.   What  shall  I  do  ? 

A.  The  book  belongs  to  the  district ; 
quietly  put  it  in  the  school-house  in  the 
care  of  the  teacher,  when  school  opens, 
or  if  already  open,  and  if  you  are  content 
to  lose  the  express  charges  that  ends  it. 
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If  not,  ask  again  to  be  paid,  or  bring 
suit,  if  you  like.  The  district  must  be  a 
strange  one  to  refuse  so  valuable  a  gift. 
Your  action  was  all  lawful. 

Q.  The  director  and  treasurer  hired  a 
teacher,  and  signed  a  contract,  without 
calling  any  meeting  of  the  board.  Has 
the  clerk  any  right  to  draw  an  order  to 
pay  the  teacher  ? 

A.  He  can  justly  decline  to  recognize 
the  contract,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to,  if 
willing  to  waive  his  objections.  For  the 
sake  of  the  district  and  teacher,  this  may 
be  the  better  course. 

Q.  Is  a  signatui'e  of  a  district  officer 
to  a  contract  valid,  if  written  in  German 
letters  ? 

A.  Most  certainly.  The  man  may  not 
be  able  to  write  his  signature  in  English 
letters.  "His  mark"  would  do,  if  he 
could  write  neither. 

Q.  A  director  tendered  his  resignation ; 
but  before  any  action  was  taken  he  with- 
drew it,  on  request.  Is  he  still  a  legal 
officer? 

A.  He  must  be  so  regarded.  Strictly 
speaking,the  law  does  not  contemplate  res- 
ignation  and  makes  no  provision  for  it.  If 
a  district  officer  absolutely  declines  to  serve 
his  office  any  longer,  that  amounts  to  a 
vacation  of  the  office  and  the  vacancy 
may  be  filled,  but  he  may  be  fined.  In 
this  case  it  seems  the  man  thought  better 
of  it,  and  receded  from  a  proposed  viola- 
tion of  law.  The  law  is  just  a  little  des- 
potic, and  probably  is  not  often  enforced 
by  the  fine. 

Q.  The  district  voted  a  four  months 
winter  school,  fixing  no  time  to  begin. 
The  board  do  nothing,  and  seem  inclined 
to  do  nothing.   What  can  we  do  ? 

A.  You  can  call  a  special  meeting,  fix 
a  time  when  the  district  desires  the  school 
to  begin,  pass  a  resolution,  calling  on  the 
board  to  act,  and  if  they  still  do  nothing, 
proceed  against  them  by  mandamiis;  or, 
you  can  have  them  turned  out,  under  Sec. 
124.  Of  course  you  must  be  able  to  make 
out  a  case,  to  accomplish  anything.  The 
board  is  not  bound  to  open  school  on  a 
certain  day  named,  but  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  perform  its  general  duties. 

Q.   Does  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 


Court  mentioned  in  the  October  numba 
of  the  Journal  (p.  389)  give  the  paies 
power  to  decide  what  branches  shall  b 
taught  in  school,  or  does  it  rest  with 
board? 

A.  The  common  branches  must  be 
taught,  as  provided  in  section  55. 
board  decides  whether  any  additioni 
branches  shall  be  taught  or  not.  Tk 
parent  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  jKrinX 
except  (as  the  decision  seems  to  bejii 
reference  to  his  own  child. 

Q.  We  have  an  unused  school  roos: 
can  the  board  rent  it  ? 

A.  Ko  authority  is  given  the  board  ^ 
law  to  do  it,  and  it  might  interfere  ser^ 
ously  with  the  school 

THE  BCH00I/-nOU8£. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  add  a  room  t$ 
the  school  house,  and  hire  an  additiocil 
teacher  if  needed  ? 

A.  Such  action  must  be  preceded  bv  3 
vote  of  the  district  to  that  eflfect. 

Q.   If  a  tax-payer  gives  notice  to 
board  that  he  objects  to  having  the  school- 
house  used  for  anything  except  fanertli. 
does  not  that  exception  render  his  notice 
void  and  of  no  effect? 

A.  It  merely  estops  him  from  makisz 
any  complaint  if  it  is  afterwards  used  for 
funerals.  The  board  should  heed  the  oc- 
tice  in  other  respects,  if  they  wish  to 
avoid  any  issue  about  the  matter. 

TAXES. 

Q.  Is  it  my  duty,  as  town  clerk,  to  in- 
clude in  the  assessment  roll  a  tax  voted 
at  a  so-called  annual  meeting  held  on  tbs 
14th  of  September  ? 

A.  The  tax  thus  voted  would  be  illegii 
as  would  be  all  the  proceedings.  If  tlic 
tax  was  regularly  returned  to  you,  how- 
ever, you  are  not  obliged  to  know  whether 
it  was  voted  legally  or  not,  but  if  you  do 
know  it,  it  will  be  better  for  the  district 
not  to  have  it  included,  and  the  district 
can  set  matters  right  by  voting  taxes  at  % 
special  meeting,  to  be  returned  to  you,  if 
there  is  time,  if  not,  assessed  and  collecv 
ed  in  the  district. 

Q.  Has  a  county  treasurer  any  right 
to  withhold  the  tax  for  school  purposes 
from  any  town  ? 

A.   Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
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9.x  is  not  to  be  withheld.  Whether  any 
pecial  cause  would  justify  it  would  be  a 
uestion  to  be  determined  when  it  arises. 
Sometimes  the  town  and  county  treasur- 
rs  merely  exchange  receipts  for  this  tax. 

NON-RESOOBNT    BCHOOL   CHIIDREN — 
SCHOOL  MONTH,  BTC. 

Q.  Children,  whose  parents  do  not  re- 
dde  in  this  district,  are  sent  here  for  the 
>urpo8e  of  attending  our  school;  they 
ive  here,  receiving  board  and  lodging  in 
ramilies  residing  in  the  district;  would  it 
l>e  lawful  to  require  from  them  a  tuition 
fee? 

A.  It  has  repeatedly  been  answered,  to 
questions  like  this,  that  children  are  XegMy 
entitled  to  free  tuition  ovXy  in  the  district 
where  they  have  a  legal  reeidencey  and  that, 
presumptively,  is  where  their  parents  re- 
side. The  last  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  48  of  the  School  Code 
touches  on  this  subject.  Of  course  a 
school  board  should  give  the  pupil  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  his  legal  resi- 
dence. (See  comments  on  p.  49,  School 
Code.) 

Q.  Is  the  teacher,  under  any  circum- 
stances, obliged  to  accept  them,  if  the 
board  has  admitted  such  children? 

A.  The  teacher  is  not  empowered  to 
revise  the  decision  of  the  board ;  but  if 
he  thinks  extra  work  is  imposed  upon 
him,  not  justly  called  for  by  his  contract, 
he  can  demand,  and  perhaps  recover,  ex- 
tra compensation.  A  thoughtful  teacher 
will  see  to  all  these  points  in  entering  in. 
to  contract. 

Q.  Please  state  in  the  Journal  how 
many  days  constitute  a  school  month. 

A.  So  tar  as  the  teacher  is  concerned, 
any  number  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
contract.  If  the  contract  is  silent  on  the 
subject  the  law  makes  the  teacher's  month 
22  days.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  right  of 
a  district  to  draw  school  money, 
months'*  is  declared  by  the  law  to  be  100 
days,  including  legal  holidays.  This 
matter  has  repeatedly  been  explained  in 
the  Journal,  but  the  question  is  still  re- 
peatedly asked.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Legislature  will  bring  the  two  sections  of 
the  law  (Chap.  168,  Gen.  Laws  1871)  into 
harmony.    As  they  stand,  they  create 


endless  misapprehension  and  misunder- 
standings between  boards  and  teachers. 

THE  TBACHBR — THE  BOARD — THE  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  is  marked  7  in  arith- 
metic, and  teaches  up  to  that  standard, 
can  the  board  dismiss  him  because  he 
cannot  work  all  the  hard  problems,  a 
copy  of  his  certificate  being  attached  to 
the  contract,  and  his  standing  marked 
thereon  ? 

A.  The  board  would  be  justified  in 
dismissing  a  teacher  who  seriously  failed 
in  his  work.  It  is  not  probable  a  court 
or  jury  would  apply  a  *•  scale  of  10"  to 
his  teaching,  but  simply  determine  from 
the  facts  proved,  whether  he  failed  in  this 
part  of  his  work.  The  number  7  on  a 
certificate  opposite  any  branch,  refers  to 
the  holder's  comparative  knowledge  of 
that  branch,  but  he  may  know  much  bet- 
ter than  he  can  tell. 

Q.  In  the  same  case,  would  the  county 
superintendent  be  justified  in  annulling 
the  teacher's  certificate  ? 

A.  He  would  be  justified  in  this  if  he 
found  evidence  of  serious  inability  to 
teach  arithmetic,  or  that  h  is  previous  es- 
timate  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  wrong,  and  that  he  was  sig- 
nally deficient. 

Q.  Must  a  teacher  of  German  have  a 
certificate  for  both  German  and  English  ? 

A.  If  he  is  the  regular  teacher  of  the 
school,  he  must  have  a  regular  certificate, 
and  it  would  be  proper  that  the  certificate 
show  his  proficiency  or  standing  in  Ger- 
man if  the  superintendent  can  examine 
in  that  branch;  but  if  he  is  merely  em- 
ployed, under  Chap.  50,  of  1862,  as  an 

instructor  "  in  German,  one  hour  a  day, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  qualified  " 
teacher — j.  a.,  one  holding  a  certificate  to 
teach  a  common  school. 

Q.  Am  I  required  to  teach  algebra, 
being  hired  with  a  third  grade  certificate  ? 

A.  If  there  was  no  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding that  you  should  teach  other 
than  the  common  branches,  you  cannot 
be  expected  or  required  to  do  so  on  your 
contract. 

Q.  Under  Sec.  105  can  the  county  su- 
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perinlendent  require  me  lo  be  examined 
in  additional  branches  * 

A.  Not  unless  you  are  to  teach  them. 
In  this  case  it  is  proper  that  you  submit 
to  an  examination  in  these  branches.  He 
may  also  require  an  examination  in  any 
of  the  branches  covered  by  the  grade  of 
certificate  which  you  already  hold. 

Q.  Am  I  required  to  have  "a  recom- 
mend'* to  get  a  2d  grade  certificate  in 
W  county? 

A.  The  law  is  the  same  for  all  the 
counties.  The  superintendent  may  re- 
quire  for  every  grade,  some  testimonial 
as  to  character,  from  strangers,  or  some 
evidence  as  to  success  in  teaching  for  a 
2d  grade,  or  1st  "  A  recommend  "  is  not 
explained,  either  in  Webster  or  Worcester. 

Q.  I  hold  a  1st  grade  certificate,  given 
Oct.  '73 ;  do  I  need  a  new  one  from  the 
present  superintendent  ? 

A.  Not  till  Oct.  *75,  unless  he  demands 
a  re-examination,  under  Sec.  105.  Other- 
wise, your  certificate  is  good  two  years 
from  date. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  annul 
certificates  by  giving  notice  to  that  efifect 
in  the  county  papers  ? 

A.  A  superintendent  can  annul  certi- 
ficates only  in  the  way  provided  in  sec- 
tions 108  and  109. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  date 
back  a  certificate,  a  week  or  month  ? 

A.  Where  a  teacher  has  no  right  to  a 
certificate,  until  examination  takes  place, 
dating  back  does  not  seem  to  be  justifi- 
able.  If  it  might  be  dated  back  a  month, 
it  might  be  six  months  or  a  year. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  any 
authority  to  license  teachers  without  any 
examination  ? 

No  authority  is  given  to  a  county  su- 
perintendent to  issue  a  certificate  without 
any  examination  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicant.  In  the  most  extreme 
case,  some  questions  could  be  sent  and 
answers  returned  through  a  third  party. 

Q.  Can  I  properly  refuse  certain  relig- 
ious persons  called  sisters  "  examination 
for  certificates,  it  being  known  or  believed 
that  they  will  teach  the  catechism  of  their 
church  in  their  schools  ? 

A.   No  religious  test  can  be  applied  to 


candidates  for  certificates.  Those  wh^ 
can  pass  examination,  under  section  100. 
are  entitled  to  a  certificate.  The  remedy 
for  a  violation  of  section  3  of  article  10 
of  the  constitution  (school  code,  p.  4),  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  refusiDg  a  cer- 
tificate. It  is  not  to  be  asstiined  that  any 
person  will  violate  his  trust.  If  he  doe? 
so,  he  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Am  I  obliged  to  go  to  the  "house" 
or  place  where  such  persons  reside,  to 
give  them  examination? 

A.  No  discrimination  for  or  agsii^l 
any  class  of  persons  should  be  shown,  on 
account  of  religion,  race  or  position.  AH 
regular  examinations  must  be  public,  and 
in  the  appointed  districts  and  places.  Pri- 
vate examinations  may  be  granted  for 
good  reasons,  as  for  instance  sickness  or 
unavoidable  absence. 

Q.  Is .  non-attendance  upon  an  insti- 
tute a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  an  ex- 
amination or  certificate? 

A.  Not  in  itself;  the  absence  may  be 
necessary  and  reasonable.  Good  teachers 
will  of  course  desire  to  attend,  and  will 
attend,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  of  their 
ability  to  attend  they  are  the  judges,  not 
the  superintendent.  Teachers  are  not 
obliged  by  law  to  attend  institutes,  bat 
superintendents  are  thus  obliged  to  ex- 
amine applicants  and  grant  certificates, 
as  occasion  may  require.  It  may  be  takes 
for  granted,  however,  that  no  superintend- 
ent  will  act  arbitrarily  in  such  a  mattei. 
since  by  so  doing  he  will  soon  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  of  hl$ 
teachers. 

Q.  Do  you  advise  superintendents  lo 
endorse  certificates  from  other  counties; 

A.  They  have  no  power  to  do  so.  (See 
opinion  of  Attorney-General,  p.  63,  school 
code.) 

He  who  secures  obedience  through  the 
instrumentality  of  blows,  is  but  a  me- 
chanic among  educators ;  a  sort  of  black- 
smith, who  forms  his  plastic  iron  shoes. 
He  who,  through  personal  power,  induces 
ready  submission  and  discipleship,  is  a 
professor,  and  his  calling  is  a  profession. 
— Nat.  Tenchfr, 
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CLOSE  OF  THVYOLITHB. 

Those  whose  sabscriptions  expire  with 
this  number  will  please  notift  us  imhe- 
DiATBLT,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  continue. 
We  send  Bills  to  all  whose  subscriptions 
appear  to  remain  unpaid,  for  1874,  and 
request  that  the  amount  may  be  forward, 
ed  without  delay.  This  is  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice,  as  we  cannot  pay  our 
printing  and  paper  bills,  unless  subscrlb- 
ers  and  advertisers  pay  theirs. 


KKW  P08T1GB  LIW. 

From  and  after  the  Ist  of  January  the 
law  obliges  us  to  pre-pay  postage  on  the 
Journal — unless  the  present  Congress 
repeal  the  law  before  it  goes  into  opera- 
tion,  as  some  anticipate  they  may  do.  We 
shall  cheerfully  meet  this  additional  ex- 
pense, in  regard  to  all  who  pay  their 
subscriptions  for  1875  in  advance,  but 
shall  feel  that  it  will  be  right  to  charge 
the  postage  in  the  bill  to  those  who  do 
not  pay  in  advance. 

HcMl-lBBval  HMtinff  of  tlie  WImvuIb  TMelien* 
AHoeUtion,  at  HadlMB,  Dec  2»-ao,  1874. 

PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY  BYENING. 

7. — Opening  Exercises. 

"  Examinations."— Prof.  Alex.  Kerr, 
Prof.  S.  R.  Winchell. 

Discussion  of  the  above  Papers. 

Reports  of  Committees : — "  County  8u- 
perintendency." — Messrs.  W.  D.  Parker, 
W.  H.  Chandler,  A.  0.  Wright. 

Chartered  Association.*' — Messrs.  W.  H. 
Chandler,  J.  B.  Pradt,  A.  F.  North. 

Business. 

TUESDAY  HORNING. 

9.—'*  Training  Schools  in  Connection 
with  Normal  Schools."— Pres.  G.  S.  Albce. 

"The  True  Function  of  tlie  College."— 
Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Discussion  of  the  above  Papers. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "Free  Tuition 

in  Higher  and  Professional  Schools." — 

Pres.  0.  Arey,  A.  F.  North,  H.  C.  How- 

land,  W.  J.  Waggoner. 

Business. 
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TUESDAY  BYENIKO. 

7.—**  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes."— Pres. 
W.  C.  Whitford. 

"What  Not  to  Learn;  and  What  to 
Learn."— Pres.  John  Bascom. 

Discussion  of  the  above  Papers. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "Educational 
Needs  in  the  State."— Messrs.  C.  F.  Vie- 
bahn,  E.  A.  Charlton,  E.  H.  Sprague,  and 
Miss  Moody. 

Business. 

WEDNESDAY  HORNING. 

9.— "Problems  in  the  Management  of 
Graded  Schools."— Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

"  Elementary  Instruction."- Prof.  Robt, 
Graham. 

"Intermedia'c  Schools."— Prof.  A.  R, 
Cornwall. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "Academic 
Culture  in  State  System."— Messrs.  Ed. 
ward  Searing,  W.  D.  Parker,  J.  Q.  Emery. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

7.— "The  Geological  Survey."— Prof. 
T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

Discussion :  "  How  Far  May  the  State 
Provide  Education  for  hw  Children  at 
Public  Cost?"— Messrs.  A.  Salisbury,  S. 
Shaw,  N.  C.  Twining,  O.  R.  Smith. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "  Feasibility  of 
adopting  a  course  of  study,  and  work  for 
a  term  of  years,  for  Teachers*  Institutes." 
—Messrs.  D.  McGregor,  W.  H.  Chandler, 
J.  H.  Terry. 

RAILWAY  AND  HOTEL  SPECIAL  RATES.  * 

The  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railway 
will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  sixty  per 
cent,  of  full  fare. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Railway  will  sell 
half-fare  tickets  each  way  on  presentation 
of  a  certificate  from  county  or  city  super- 
intendent 

The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  West, 
ern  R'y  will  charge  fUll  fare  to  Milwaukee 
and  grant  one-fifih  fare  return  tickets. 

The  Vilas  House  will  entertain  at  $2.00 
a  day. 

The  Park  Hotel  will  entertain  at  $1.25 
to  $3.00  a  day. 

The  Capital  House  will  entertain  at 
$1.00  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Hotels  will  charge  extra  for  fires.  Pri- 
vate boarding  houses  will  entertain  at 
usual  prices. 
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That  all  may  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Superintendents,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday afternoons,  Dec.  29 — 80,  there  will 
be  no  sessions  of  the  Association. 

But  three  Railways  have  grranted  ipedal 
rata.  Observe,  however,  that  the  present 
regular  rates  are  very  near  the  former 
special  rates.  On  this  account  therefore 
none  need  necessarily  be  kept  from  at- 
tendance.  The  business  of  the  meeting 
is  of  a  character  that  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  progressive  school  men.  A  gen- 
eral  attendance  is  solicited. 

J.  Q.  Embrt,  President. 

A.  J.  HuTTOK,  Secretary. 

B.  M.  Reynolds,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 
W.  D.  Pabksr,  Transpt'n  Clerk. 

Dec.  1, 1874. 


THE  CONTEKnOH  OF  8UPEB1NTENDEXT8. 

There  are  many  important  and  self-evi- 
dent reasons  for  at  least  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Superintendents.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  State  Superintendent 
there  are  now  special  and  exceptional 
reasons  for  desiring  a  convention  of  these 
officers,  and  one  that  shall  represent,  as 
fully  as  possible,  all  sections  of  the  S!.ate. 
Several  proposed  and  important  changes 
In  the  relations  of  the  Superintendents  to 
the  Department  are  contemplated  and  will 
be  submitted  for  discussion.  The  follow- 
ing circular  has  recently  been  sent  to 
County  Superintendents,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  respond  by  their  presence 
as  generally  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
The  presence  of  City  Superintendents,  as 
well  as  those  of  Counties,  is  desired  and 
invited: 

Oinoi  oi*  Suv't  or  Public  Instructiox,  I 
Madisok,  Nov.  S4th,  1874.  f 
DsabSib:— A  Convention  of  Coanty  Snperln- 
tendonts  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol,  In  Madison, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons,  Dec.  29th 
and  30th,  1874,  at  which  you  are  earnestly  invited 
to  be  present.  Subjects  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance and  interest  will  be  presented  for  discns- 
slon  and  a  large  attendance  is  desired  and  expect- 
ed. Among  the  more  important  questions  before 
the  Convention  will  be  the  following: 

(1)  .  Is  a  uniform  State  examination  of  Teachers, 
under  a  nystem  like  the  Canadian,  desirable  for 
Wisconsin? 

(2)  .  Is  Town  uniformity  in  text-books  desirable 
and  attainable?  And  should  text-books  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Town  and  fiirnlBhed  to  pupils  ft-ec  of 


expense,  as  school  houses  and  tuition!  (Tbisii 
now  a  snceessftil  law  in  Maine). 

The  Seml-Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Wlscosaa 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  MsdiBoa. 
Dec.  88-30, 1874.  No  sessions  on  the  aftenooM 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  in  order  that  Tflidai 
may  attend  the  above  meetings  of  the  Saperii- 
tendents.     Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  8SARI50. 

Supt.  Pab.  Instnictioa. 


DEBITIHO  SCHOOLS. 

Winter,  the  season  of  less  muscalar,u, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  season  of  more 
mental  activity  than  any  other.  Whether 
the  clear,  cold  air  is  better  adapted  to 
stimulate  intellectual  action,  or  whether 
there  is  simply  more  leisure  for  it,  it  ii 
certain  that  in  this  latitude  there  is  ia 
winter  more  general  activity  and  growth 
of  mind  than  in  all  the  other  seasoDs  com- 
bined. The  schools  are  now  fuller  than 
at  any  other  time.  There  is  more  diligeni 
reading  of  papers  and  books.  Lectures 
are  more  numerous  and  better  attended. 
All  kinds  of  literary  and  semi-literarj  so- 
cieties now  flourish. 

The  season  and  these  attendant  facts 
and  reflections  have  led  us  to  meditate  i 
brief  article  on  village  and  country  De- 
bating Schools.  We  have  always  held 
these  in  high  esteem.  We  refer  not » 
much  to  literary  societies  in  which  the 
exercises  consist  largely  of  previously 
prepared  papers  or  declamations,  bat  to 
the  practice  of  extemporaneous  diacns- 
sion,— good,  old  fashioned  Debating 
Schools. 

A  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules, 
the  readiness,  fluency  and  self  possesaioa 
in  speaking  to  an  assemblage  of  people 
that  come  only  from  practice,  the 
habit  of  investigating  subjects  which 
one  is  expected  to  discuss  in  pnblic,- 
these  are  attainments  and  accomplish- 
ments every  way  admirable  and  usefal 
And  they  are  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all.  No  faculty  is  more  easily  culti^'ated 
by  habitual  exercise  than  speech,  and, 
under  certain  wise  restrictions,  the  culti- 
vation of  no  other  faculty  is  so  largely 
productive  of  good  to  the  individual. 
Speech  is  the  flower  of  thought.  Thought 
cannot  attain  a  good  growtli  without  ii. 
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To  speak  well  is  to  think  well,  and  one 
cannot  think  well  unless  he  often  puts  his 
thoughts  into  speech,  oral  or  written. 
And  it  is  much  easier  for  most  persons  to 
reach  the  accomplishment  of  good  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  than  good  writ- 
ing. 

To  read,  to  investigate,  to  think  for 
th3  purpoise  of  t  liking  is  an  admirable 
means  of  self-education.     Henry  Clay 
^as  a  finely  educated  man,  although  his 
school  days,"  so  called,  were  limited  to 
a  few  weeks  or  months.   He  educated 
liimself  by  reading   books,  carefully, 
critically,  for  the  express  purpose  of  af- 
terwards talking  upon  the  subjects  he  had 
read.   He  was  a  diligent  attendant  and 
member  of  a  Debating  Clab,  where,  per. 
haps,  his  ambition  was  originally  fired ; 
but  his  first  extemporized  speeches  were, 
as  he  asserted,  often  addressed  to  an  au- 
diencc  of  cows  and  horses  in  a  barn,  or 
to  one  less  animate  in  a  cornfield  or  forest. 
He  declared  that  in  early  life  he  contin- 
ued ior  years  the  practice  of  daily  reading 
some  "subject'*  and  then  of  discoursing 
thereon  to  such  an  audience  as  we  have 
mentioned.  To  this  practice  he  largely 
ascribed  that  wonderful  power  of  ready, 
luminous  and  fascinating  speech  that 
made  him  the  most  attractive  if  not  the 
most  powerful  orator  of  his  time. 

"  Improve  then,'*  said  he  when  address- 
ing the  students  of  a  Law  School,  "  the 
advantages  you  here  enjoy.  Let  not  a 
day  pass  without  exercising  your  power 
of  speech.  There  is  no  power  like  that 
of  oratory.  Ca?sar  controlled  men  by 
exciting  their  fears  or  stimulating  their 
passions;  Cicero  by  convincing  their 
judgment  and  captivating  their  affections. 
The  influence  of  the  one  perished  with 
its  author ;  that  of  the  other  continues  to 
this  day.''  Wc  quote  from  memory,  but 
we  think  with  substantial  accuracy. 

Let  the  opportunities  which  the  pres- 
ent Winter  will  afford  for  Debating 
Schools  be  improved.  Let  the  young 
men  of  the  villages  and  country  districts 
organize  societies,  adopt  a  brief  but  effi- 
cient Constitution  and  Code  of  By-Laws, 
make  all  their  proceedings  conform 
strictly  to  parliamentary  rules,  choose 


such  subjects  for  discussion  as  will  be 
interesting  and  profitable  without  engen- 
dering ill  feeling,  and  then  throw  all  their 
energies  into  investigation,  preparation, 
and  discussion. 

Wo  know  some  country  districts  in 
which  these  Debating  Societies  are  as 
perennial  as  the  season ;  and  they  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  not  only  as  a  cause,  but  as 
a  result,  inielligence  abounds  to  an  unu- 
sual degree.  There  the  most  papers  and 
books  are  read,  ideas  are  at  a  premium, 
and  life  is  more  enjoyable  and  successful. 

The  teacher  is  often  the  proper  person 
to  inaugurate  the  enterprise  we  are  com- 
mending.  If  the  society  be  properly 
conducted  it  will  prove  a  benefit  both  to 
himself  and  his  school.  We  know  where- 
of we  affirm,  for  years  ago  when  we  taught 
In  country  and  village  districts,  we  deem- 
ed  a  Debating  Society  essential  to  our 
Winter's  happiness  and  success.  Fra- 
grant  memories  of  those  discussions — the 
leading  and  most  attractive  events  of  the 
neighborhood — linger  and  arc  cherished. 

O  teachers  and  young  men  and  maid- 
ens of  villages  and  country  districts  and 
towns,  dedicate  as  little  as  possible  of  this 
Winter  to  frivolity  and  mere  amusement, 
or  to  idleness.  Give  it  rather  to  self-cul- 
tivation, to  such  reading,  thinking,  writ, 
ing  and  talking  as  will  make  you  intel- 
lectually and  morally  stronger  and  wiser 
and  happier. 

Thus  saith  the  State  Superintendent. 


The  River  Falls  Normal  School  build- 
ing is  enclosed  and  the  furnaces  are  in 
position.  This  is  all  that  was  provided 
for  and  anticipated  during  the  present 
year,  and  insures  its  easy  completion  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  Sept. 
Ist,  187o.  We  learn  from  those  who  have 
recently  inspected  the  structure  that  the 
work  thus  far  done  is  of  a  very  superior 
character.  All  our  readers  may  not  know 
that  this  new  Normal  building  is  much 
larger  tlian  any  of  the  other  three.  The 
popular  confidence  and  patronage  that 
have  filled  the  others  to  overflowing,  and 
even  rendered  large  additions  necessary, 
fully  justify  the  Board  in  adopting  a  gen- 
erous scale  of  size  and  convenience  in 
this  last  enterprise. 
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Wb  do  not  grudge  to  the  Normal 
Schools  their  magnificent  million  dollar 
foundation  fund,  nor  their  stately  and  pal- 
atial  buildings.  The  money  is  invested 
for  a  noble  purpose,  and  the  buildings 
have  not  a  whit  too  much  of  size,  beauty 
or  convenience.  The  school  buildings  of 
the  Slate  ought  to  possess  these  virtues 
largely.  But  when  we  go  from  tliese 
richly  built  and  dowered  structures 
to  the  poverty  and  inconvenience,  and 
threadbare  shabbiness,  and  positive  un- 
healthiness  of  the  chief  building  of  the 
State  University,  we  feel  ashamed  and 
pained  and  provoked. 

Oh,  the  unwisdom  of  the  elder  days, 
when  the  State  allowed  the  frittering 
away  of  an  inheritance  that  might  have 
to-day  been  counted  even  by  millions; 
that  might  have  to-day  made  the  Normal 
Schools  poor  in  comparison  with  a 
thrice-wealthy  University;  that  might 
to-day  have  provided  for  the  latter  regal 
buildings  and  appliances,  and  made  it 
more  than  the  peer  of  the  greatest  State 
University  in  America,  the  pride  of  our 
sister  Michigan ! 

The  fearful  mistake— blunder — ought 
never  to  have  been  made ;  yet  it  is  useless 
simply  to  mourn  over  it.  It  is  better  to 
believe  that  the  State  can  and  will  yet  re. 
pair  the  mistake.  The  University  is  still 
comparatively  poor.  The  State  is  now 
comparatively  rich  and  great.  Lands 
that  a  wise  guardianship  would  have  lo- 
cated and  kept  for  an  increased  value, 
were  sold  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  and 
have  been  supporting  nearly  a  generation 
of  tax-payers. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  need— imminent, 
pressing  need— of  the  new  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, for  which  the  Regents  will  this 
winter  ask  the  state  to  provide,  let  him 
visit  the  University  during  class  hours, 
and  see  for  himself  the  crowded  and  in- 
convenient rooms,  breathe  the  air  that  no 
available  means  can  keep  respirable  and  at 
the  same  time  comfortable  for  five  con- 
secutive minutes;  and  observe  the  gener- 
ally inadequate  accommodations  for  thb 
throng  of  students  now  over-crowdiug 
the  solitary  building  that  so  poorly  at- 
tempts to  provide  at  once  recitation 
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rooms,  laboratories,  cabinet  rooms,  libn> 
ry,  chapel,  and  one  knows  not  what 
within  its  own  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  labyrinths. 

The  Faculty  of  the  XJniveraity  is  a 
strong  one.  The  students  are  earnest  and 
multitudinous.  The  number  now  enroll- 
ed in  the  regular  classes  is  mach  greater 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  in- 
stitution is  in  process  of  vigoroas  growtiL 
The  people  may  confide  in  it — do  confide 
in  it^for  it  is  crowded  to  repletion  with 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Tht 
question  is,  will  the  state  adequately  pro- 
vide the  additional  accommodations  nov 
urgently  demanded  by  the  increaaed  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  their  Univeraity. 


In  the  lecture  which  Senator  Schnrz  is 
this  winter  delivering—"  Educational 
Problems  "—he  is  not  only  again  justify- 
ing his  great  and  unique  fame  as  a  schol- 
ar and  orator,  in  a  country  and  lan- 
guage not  his  own,  but  he  is  especially 
attracting  the  attention  and  winning  the 
gratitude  of  the  educational  men  of  the 
country.  In  choosing  the  above  subject, 
and  in  his  admirable  treatment  of  the 
theme,  he  shows  independence,  a  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
large  comprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  problems  "  he  discusses.  We  shall 
give  in  our  January  issue  an  abstract  of 
the  lecture  as  recently  printed  in  the  New 
York  Tribune, 

We  look  upon  Mr.  Schurz  as  the  ablest 
man  now  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  senatorial  career  has  been  a  contte- 
ued  and  brilliant,  yet  solid  success.  He 
finely  illustrates  the  value  of  culture. 
But  in  him  are  combined,  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  both  German  scholarship  and 
the  American,  practical,  faculty.  He  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  theorist  and  rhetoriciao. 
Admirable  as  a  scholar,  he  is  no  less  ad- 
mirable for  his  common  sense.  This  is 
no  where  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
lecture  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  speak  in  no  sense  as  a  partisan,  bnt 
believe  we  represent  the  sentiments  of  in- 
telligent, fair-minded  men  of  all  parties, 
when  we  say  that  tlie  loss  of  Carl  Schurz 
from  the  Senate  he  so  conspicuously 
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adorns,  will  be  a  national  misfortune. 
We  hope,  even  against  hope,  that  Missouri 
will  forget  party  considerations,  and  so 
far  honor  the  man  and  herself  and  the 
nation  at  large,  as  to  add  another  six 
years  to  the  term  that  has  been  long 
enough  for  the  8enator*s  glory,  but  too 
short  for  the  good  of  the  country. 


THE  IttSOGIinOH  HBETIlfe. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent programme  of  the  approaching  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion. In  order  that  we  might  print  this 
complete  we  have  delayed  for  a  few  days 
the  publication  of  the  present  issue.  We 
hope  there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

While  all  but  two  or  three  railways 
have  refused  to  grant  special  rates,  the 
present  reduced  legal  rates  are,  as  Presi- 
dent Emery  intimates,  so  near  the  former 
special  ones,  that  we  feel  sure  this  refusal 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  attendance. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  last  winter 
was  one  of  much  interest.  Judging  from 
the  names  and  topics  upon  the  programme, 
from  the  wise  arrangement  that  per- 
mits every  one  to  attend  all  the  sessions 
of  both  conventions  (Teachers  and  Super- 
intendents), and  from  certain  signs  in 
the  air  indicating  a  purpose  to  seek  leg- 
islative sanction  for  some  important  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  School  Law^  we  in- 
fer that  the  approaching  meetings  will  at 
least  lack  none  of  the  interest  of  those 
held  last  winter. 


Those  who  heard  Dr.  Chap  in  read  be- 
fore the  July  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers* Association,  the  wise,  earnest,  and 
impressive  words  we  herewith  filly  pub- 
lish as  our  leading  arliclc,  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  they  are  worth  their 
perusal  and  preservation  in  these  pages. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  were  not 
present  we  cannot  better  commend  them 
than  in  the  words  of  another  college 
president,  who  sat  near  us  during  the 
reading,  and,  when  urged  to  participate 
in  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  said  quietly 
but  earnestly,  **No.  It  is  too  good  t% 


Wb  are  under  obligations  to  Prof.  8.  H. 
Carpenter,  of  the  University,  for  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Public  Instruction  in  Italy,** 
translated  by  him  for  the  Jourkal  from 
the  Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes.  Our  read, 
ers  will  find  it  a  source  of  both  interest 
and  surprise.  What  marvellous  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  this  classic  penin. 
sula  within  a  few  brief  years !  What  bet- 
ter proof  of  its  regeneration,  and  augury 
of  a  re-established  greatness  worthy  of  its 
ancient  fame,  than  the  figures  and  facts 
given  in  the  article  we  print  ?  Italy  re- 
united, fostering  popular  education,  med- 
itating a  compulsory  school  law,  support- 
ing  104  Normal  Schools  with  over  6,000 
pupils,  and  then,  too,  the  girls  beating 
the  boys  in  the  intellectual  race ! !  Shades 
of  the  Past!  Is  it  credible?  Arc  we 
awake,  or  is  it  a  vision  of  sleep?  We 
Just  wish  we  could  get  back  into  child- 
hood for  an  hour  or  so  to  know  how  it 
seems  to  find  such  facts  in  our  geography 
and  to  study  a  picture  of  Jerusalem  with 
a  Railroad  DepoL  But  then  these  things 
are  probably  as  much  ordinary  matters  of 
fact  to  the  school  boy  of  to-day  as  was  to 
us  in  those  other  years  the  "Australian  on 
his  log,**  clothed  only  in  sunshine,  but 
illustrating  the  "best  society**  of  the 
Third  Continent,— or  the  "  Indians  gath- 
ering wild  rice*'  in  the  far  away  territory 
of  Wisconsin. 


The  Normal  School  Fund  reached  on 
the  SOth  day  of  September,  1874,  accord- 
ing to  the  recently  published  report  of 
Secretary  Doyle,  the  handsome  sum 
of  $973,800.84,  an  increase  during  the 
previous  year  of  over  $55,000.  The  next 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  will  un- 
doubtedly represent  this  fund  as  beyond 
one  million  dollars.  The  responsibility 
to  the  State  of  the  Board  that  controls 
the  income  of  such  an  amount  is  no  light 
one. 


The  number  of  Graded  school  graduates 
who  entered  the  Slate  University  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  collegiate  year  was 
42.  Those  thus  entering  the  two  previous 
years  were  11  in  1872,  and  36  in  1873. 
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We  have  recently  visited  and  spent 
some  time  at  each  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  examining  somewhat  closely 
into  the  everyday  work  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Such  examination  we  had  not 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  making, 
except  once  briefly  nt  Whitewater. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  print  here 
aught  of  the  copious  notes  of  what  we 
saw  and  thought,  taken  in  our  recent  visit. 
We  can  simply  say  that  the  first  im- 
pressions we  received  months  before 
from  these  noble  schools,  and  which  were 
printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, are  now  convictions.  In  a  general 
way  we  could  add  little  to  what  we  then 
wrote.  In  specific  directions  we  hope 
ere  long,  in  proper  time  and  place,  to  say 
something  more. 

liiCHLAKD  CouKTT.—  A  Four  Weeks 
Institute  was  held  for  this  county,  at 
Richland  Center,  commencing  August  3d. 
The  spirit  which  animated  it,  and  the  re- 
sults which  attended  it,  are  pretty  well 
indicated  in  the  following  resolutions, 
passed  at  the  close  : 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  this  In- 
stitute we  have  received  such  benefit  from 
the  instructions  given  here  as  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  in  the  same 
time  from  any  other  source  within  our 
reach,  and  we  heartily  recommend  all 
persons  who  desire  to  teach  intelligently 
and  successfully  to  attend  Institutes 
whenever  held. 

Be^wlved,  That  we  go  forth  from  this 
Institute  feeling  better  qualified  for  the 
teachers*  work,  and  with  the  honest  de- 
termination to  do  more  and  better  work 
wherever  called  to  labor. 

Bewlred^  That  our  thanks  are  tendered 
to  Prof.  Whitford  for  his  instructive  lec- 
ture, to  Mrs.  Eastland  and  Miss  E.  Dag- 
gett for  their  suggestive  and  encouraging 
essays;  to  Messrs.  Thayer,  Earth  man  and 
Parker  for  their  zealous  labors  in  our  be- 
half; to  the  Baptist  Society  for  the  use  of 
its  church,  ana  to  the  Presbyterian  Soci- 
ety for  the  use  of  its  organ. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appoint- 
ed Thomas  Clark,  of  Superior,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Douglas 
county,  in  place  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Graham,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Clark  is  District  Attorney 
elect  of  that  county.  This  is  tlie  fifth  va- 
cancy thus  filled  during  the  present  3'ear. 


BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

First  Steps  in  Gekerai^  History.  By 
Arthur  Oilman,  M.A.,  author  of  **  Tirsx 
Steps  in  En^rlish  Literature."  etc-  New 
York:  Hurd&Hougton.  dSSpp.  I61&0. 

Mr.  Oilman  has  a  terse  and  felicitoes 
style,well  adapted  to  the  task  nndertakes, 
which  is  almost  as  difiicalt  m  to  write 
the  Lord*s  Prayer  on  yoor  thamb  naiL 
Ancient  History  is  photographed  in  57 
small  pages,  and  more  than  half  the  book 
is  occupied  with  the  great  facts  of  Mod- 
ern History.  The  book  is  well  calculated 
to  give  the  young  a  taste  for  historical 
reading,  and  the  auther  indicates  many 
directions  in  which  it  can  be  gratified. 
We  did  not  think  when  we  took  the 
charming  little  book  in  hand  that  so 
much  could  be  so  well  said  in  so  little 
space. 

A  School  History  op  Oericant  :  From 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  Oerman  Empire,  in  1871.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  608  pp.   12  mo. 

Anything  written  by  Bayard  Taylor 
will  attract  attention.  Wc  think  his  forte 
is  as  a  traveler — and  a  delightful  writer 
of  Travels.  The  present  book  is  not  one 
of  original  and  profound  research,  but  » 
graphic  condensed  narrative,  based  oa 
the  recent  works  of  Dittmar,  Von  Koch&u 
and  David  Muller,and  something  of  the 
writer's  usual  vivacity  of  style  is  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Taylor,  by  his  familiaritv 
and  warm  sympathies  with  Qermany,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  has  executed  it  well. 
Rightly  conceiving  that  the  History  of 
Oermany  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  a 
nation  as  of  a  race,  he  has  given  as  lacid 
a  narrative  as  the  complexity  of  the  Bnb> 
ject  admits,  and  has  avoided  the  childish 
style  of  some  writers  of  school  histories. 
8omc  directions  are  given  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Oerman  names,  when  not  con- 
ventionally settled  on  Englsh  usage,  and 
maps  and  illustrations  are  freely  intro 
duced.  Upon  the  illustrations  we  can 
bestow  very  slight  praise.  We  hope  the 
next  edition  will  exhibit  an  improvement 
*in  this  respect. 
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MoNTKiTH's  Elementary  Geography, 
and    MoNTEiTH's  Compreheksiye 
Geography.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.; 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  latter  of  these  excellent  geogra 
phies  was  appropriately  noticed  in  the 
Journal  several  months  ago.   It  was  de- 
signed by  the  author  to  be  adapted  to 
pupils  of  every  grade,  to  contain  within 
the  moderate  limits  of  a  single  book  all 
the  geographical  knowledge  needed  by 
ordinary  pupils.   It  was  the  interminable 
**  series" — against  which  everybody  was 
rebelling-— boiled    down   into  a  much 
smaller  and  equally  palatable  dose.  The 
plan  and  the  execution  were  both  excel- 
lent  One  would  suppose  the  boys  and 
girls  and  teachers  and  parents  all  satisfied. 

But  no,  the  most  juvenile  geographers 
were  not  satisfied.  Little  voices  from  the 
schools  piped  for  something  smaller  and 
more  "  elementary,"  and  we  think  that  in 
the  former  of  the  above  books  Mr.  Hon- 
teith  has  so  exactly  met  their  needs  that 
he  can  now,  after  finished  conquests,  and 
with  coffers  overflowing  with  tribute, 
*Mive  happily  and  comfortably  all  the 
rest  of  his  days." 

The  little  book  has  all,  and  even  more 
than  all  the  modem  improvements  for 
teaching  geography  by  means  of  pictures, 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  map  drawing  and 
blackboard  exercises.  Everything  that 
can  interest  and  instruct  appears  to  be  in, 
and  everything  that  is  wearisome,  or  use- 
less, or  both,  is  judiciously  omitted.  We 
are  altogether  pleased  with  the  work  and 
commend  it  to  teachers  and  school  boards. 

The  National  Teachers'  Monthly.  A. 
8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  journal 
fully  meets  our  expectations.  It  is  bound 
to  be  a  success.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise  with  the  material  and  business  re- 
sources  of  its  publishers,  united  with  the 
sparkling  intellectual  and  editorial  abil- 
ity, and  the  good  sense  withal,  of  t/io 
late  editor  of  the  Chicago  Teacher?  We 
hope  the  publishers  will  realize  their 
hope  of  50,000  subscribers.  Terms  $1.00 
a  year ;  75  cents,  if  received  before  January 
1st,  1875. 


,The  Nursery  for  December  completes 
the  sixteenth  volume  or  fourth  year  of 
this  capital  "Monthly  Magazine  for 
Youngest  Headers."  We  speak  advisedly 
when  we  say  that  the  plan  and  execution 
of  this  little  publication  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  is,  for  children 
from  three  or  four  to  twelve,  a  monthly 
source  of  delight  and  instruction.  Its 
articles  are  admirably  adapted  and  graded 
to  their  capacities  and  the  pictures  are 
numerous  and  in  the  best  style  of  the  en- 
graver's art.  To  our  own  brace  of  boys, 
4  and  8,  its  monthly  visits  are  emenii  look- 
ed  forward  to  with  impatience  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  when  at  hand.  We  can- 
not commend  the  Nunery  too  highly  for 
the  little  folks.  Terms  $1.00  a  year,  free 
of  postage.  Bend  this  amount  to  the  pub« 
Ushers  and  get  the  volumes  for  1875,  with 
the  last  two  numbers  of  1874  yr«.  The 
latter  will  be  appreciated  by  the  young- 
sters  as  Christmas  presents.  Or  send  10 
cents  for  a  specimen  copy.  Address  John 
L.  Shorey,  publisher,  36  Bromfleld  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Nicholas  for  December  is,  as  usual, 
brimfull  of  interest  for  not  only  the 
youngest  readers  and  hearers,  but  also  for 
the  old  boys  and  girls, — say  up  to  the  age 
of  about  70.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
says  of  it  what  is  precisely  the  truth: 
"Never  before,  I  think,  has  so  much  lit- 
erary and  artistic  talent  co-operated  in  the 
service  of  children,  and  I  will  not  resist 
the  hearty  impulse  to  say  to  you  that  you 
have  made  the  best  magazine  for  children 
of  all  ages  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  even 
more  entertaining  for  grown  people  than 
so^e  of  the  quarterlies.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  made  any  better, 
and  if  children  don't  like  it  I  think  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  cliange  the  kind  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country."  Subscription  price 
$3.00  a  year,  postage  paid.  Address 
Scribner  A  Co.,  654  Broodway,  N.  Y. 


There  is  this  difference  between  wis- 
dom and  happiness.  He  that  thinks 
himself  the  happiest  man,  really  is  so; 
but  he  who  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is 
generally  the  greatest  fool. 
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The  Western  FARMER.published  in  this 
city  by  Messrs.  Morrow  &  Bro.,  is  one  of 
the  best  Agricultural  papers  we  read.  It 
is  edited  with  much  ability  and  good 
taste,  and  is  worth  to  any  practical  farm., 
er  many  times  the  small  cost  of  subscrip- 
tion. We  read  it  as  regularly,  as  thor- 
oughly,  and  with  as  much  satisfaction,  of 
its  kind,  as  we  do  the  N*xiion^  that  intel- 
lectual prince  of  American  papers,  which 
has  been  about  as  necessary  to  our  men- 
tal,  as  food  to  our  physical  well-being. 

The  pure  Agriculture  of  the  Farmtr 
has  of  an  evening  a  wonderfully  sedative 
influence  upon  our  feelings,  harntssed  by 
the  anxieties  and  labors  of  the  day. 

It  is  one  of  the  geod  omens  of  the 
present  that  the  Agricultural  literature 
-  of  the  country  is  so  excellent  and  so 
widely  appreciated.  The  number,  the 
high  character  and  the  large  circulation 
of  purely  Agricultural  periodicals  in  the 
United  States  are  surprising,  and  one  of 
the  facts  that  induce  us  not  yet  to  despair 
of  the  Republic,  notwithstanding  sundry 
ether  inauspicious  signs. 


LiPPiNOOTT'8  Magazine. — The  Deeai| 
ber  number,  completing  the  foartetil 
volume  of  this  delightful  montblj.  I 
here,  bearing  upon  the  face  of  it  ixsmm 
takable  indications  of  constant  azid  vm 
fident  improvement,  and  a  growing  M 
cess.  Lippinoott's  is  one  of  the  most 
mopolitan  of  our  American  mi 
and  under  its  present  energetic 
ment  is  strengthening  itself  in  the 
of  the  people  every  year.  It  is  Amcnofl| 
but  not  sectional  or  partisan.  li  is 
idly  securing  for  itself  an  enviable 
viduality,  and  filling  a  place  in  •or 
ture  not  filled  by  any  other  mtigaiiH 
Its  stories  are  not  only  attractive 
wholesome  reading,  and  this  is  im 
Our  Monthly  Gossip  is  always  full 
happy  selectii^ns.  The  book  cri 
are  able  and  discriminating,  and  witk  M 
number  the  fourteenth  volume 
its  completion,  with  every  indicatioBlf 
future  prosperity.  Published  by  J.  K 
Lippincott  &  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  at  fUl 
a  year,  postage  free.  Now  is  the  timeV^ 
subscribe. 


NEW  "TRIBUNE  EXTRAS.  " 

Ko.  XXI.  Whltnej,  Hlgginnon,  EUlott,  Lorer- 
tag,  Le  CoBte,  Hsrsh,  Hunt,  etc,  ete. 

Ho.  XXII.  Bajrard  Tftjlor.  (Letters  troxa 
EffTpt  and  Iceland,  in  sheet  form  only.) 

No.  XXIII.  T]mdall,  Huxley,  Owen,  McCosb. 


Price  by  mall,  postpaid,  in  sheet  form.  10  cents 
each;  in  Pamphltly  10  cents. 

FIFTEEN  EXTRAS  FOR  $1.00. 
Send  for  full  catalogue,  with  contents  of  each 
number.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New-York. 


I  EDUCATIONAL  aol 
I    COLLEGE  LIST. 

i  Only  List,  of  the  kind,  published  In  tho  Cofc* 
States.  For  ADVERTISING  RATES,  aend  lo 
i  T.  D.  KELLiOGK>, 

I  General  Advertising  Agent  and  Prlnten^  dap|tt|^' 
j    5  BKKKMAN  ST.,  N.  y.  gTP.  O.  BOX  5,111 

\  School  Teacher  I 

I  You  can  double  your  salary  bv  selling  •*  TteO»- 
I  tennlal  Oaxette^r  of  the  tnfted  StetMu^  efit; 

I  ings,  Saturdays  and  during  vacat4oD.  "nieMI 
'  contains  information  or  great  ralue  to  yo«ni^ 
'  your  pupils  and  their  parenu*.  For  panicaWl 
address  ZIEGLER  ft  MCCURDY,  Chicago,  DL 


AWABDRD  TO  K.  imtioni 
FOR  EXCKLJJEKCK  OF 

Edncational  Fnblicationa. 


Kiddle  and  Schem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Educatio  i 

will  "be  published  by  E.  Steiger. 


PartlcnUr  attention  is  invited  to  Ahn-Honn's  German  Serlf»,  Ahn-Hcnn*s  Freneh  Serif, 
Reffeffs  German  Jlenden,  the  excellence  of  which  is  signally  attested  by  their  exteruiveintndm 
(without  the  aid  of  any  Agents)  into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York.  MiU'aukee,  Cliic 
Cleveland.  Dayton,  Hartford,  Bocheeter,  and  over  60  other  cities— aiso  to  DouaFs  RationeU  Bmn 
Reffelf  s  ArUhfitrtlm,  Sch^Mller's  Globes  and  ReHef  Mapti,  and  to  Kindergarten  lAterahurs 
Kindergarten  Gifts,— German  Boohs  a  specialty.  Large  stock  on  hand.  CatalogneaMni 

XoAgenU  in  the  field.  —    -  - 


E.  Steiger 9  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str..  NEW  YOM 


WISCONSIN 

Journal  of  Education 


OMAN  OF  TBB 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ADD  OF  THB 


DEPARTMExNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


JAJ^UARY,  1874- 


KeUtlont  of  Bdneattw,  PM"  1 

Tba  UtiUtj  of  Clu«i«ml  Stadiw,  -  -11 

SanlUnr  Rcffitlations  of  tbo  i<ohO(d  Rooa,  ■  16 

OonToatioQ  of  Teaahen,  >  SO 

'CoBTCBtioB  of  County  Saporintaxdcttto,  38 


CompaUory  AMeDdMoe  at  Reliool.  Faf> 

OIBelal  DepartmoBt,  •  8S 

Kdltorlal  Mtsoallany^    •  -  96 

Other  Statat,  ...  41 

Book  NotioM.  Ete.,  -        •        •  4S 


EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

Kditor»  and  Pu'blish.ers. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DEMOCRAT  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS,  MIFFLIN-ST. 

1874. 


VHaconatis^  Jounial  of  Educatioii. 

Volume  IV.,  New  Seriesp  1874. 

EDWA.RD  BEARING,  JOHN  B.  PRAXTT, 

Stperintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  J^tUtant  SupH  of  Public  InMirwUimt, 

BdlCon  and  Proprletora. 

As  the  circuUtl(^  of  the  JOUBNAL  i«  now  upwards  of  9.000,  its  conductors  hope,  during  tfee 


srear,  to  have  aa<i)creas«d  number  of  contributors,  and  that  it  will  be  improved  in  proport^oD.  Hai 
have  already  b<<^Q  taken  to  obtain  valuable  cnntrioutionH  for  future  numbers,  and  it  is  intt^^M  & 
each  issue  sM^     enriched  witli  articles  from  able  writers. 

Terms— Slncle  SnlMMrlptlona,  $1*50. 

S^y^BINC.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or  any  other  two  persons,  clubbing  and  ses^ss't 
r  j)i>dscripiruus  in  advance,  shall  receive  the  Journal  at  $i  each;  and  namfts  m»y  »t  asj  diai 
be  a^ltfed  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  present  subscribers  can  gti  out  s 
mrre  names  for  a  club.  In  such  cases,  the  added  club  subscribers  must  be  new  sabecribefa.  Si 
iDJt  necewarv  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their  copies  at  the  same  postofflce. 

ADVERTISING.— It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  JOURNAL  is  a  valuable  mediWD  feratra- 
Cisinif.  Terms  reasuuable,  and  communicated  on  request. 

The  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World ! 

The  new  YOBKICHOOL  JOURNAL 

The  only  WEEKLY  Educational  Journal  published  in  the  United  States. 

It  contains  ei^t  pages,  (40  columns.)  It  has  the  largest  circuIatioxL.  the  ber 
SCHpOIf  NXSHirS,  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers,  Literar 
and  Scientific  Notes  and  Selections. 

Price  $1.50  (to  Out  of  City  Subscribers)  Year,  including  ^ostage^  pr^p^ 

by  us.  GEO.  H.  STCKJT, 

"  SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE.  23  Park  Row,  New  York  Cig. 


TEACHERS 

Will  plea.se  write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of 

Reward  Carda,  Flelpa  to  Svliuol  Mauui^einetit,  Cbro- 
mo  Prizes,  Monthly  Ruporus  ReKiHters,  etc,  to  E. 
P.  HOB  ART  &  CO,  Kfliicational  Publishers,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  or  H.  F.  HOBAilT,  Beloit,  Wis. 

What 
Next? 

Best,  prettiest,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  maprazine 
in  the  world,  and  womlerfiilly  popular.  Monthly, 
25  Cents  a  year.  Mairnillceht  *;hroinos,  Knjfrav- 
Inpr  und  '"Suiilig'ht"  I*aintinjafs  to  every  subscriber, 
and  most  liberal  terms  to  A  ie,nt»  and  those  rais- 
ing (;lubs.  Spe'  inien,  3-ceui  stamp,  or  with  sample 
picture,  10  Cont«.  Sav  where  you  saw  this.  JOHN 
B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 


^  I  25  Gents. 


PERFECTION  FOLIO 

For  BINniNG  NiKl  PRR^KRVING 
in.iGAZINEM,  MlTSir,  PAMPHLF.TS  and 
NKWrJ[*.ApERS.  Each  number  of  a  publication 
can  be  inserted  as  received,  and  is  better  ai.d 
more  taslcfully  bound  than  an  ordinary  book 
MauuTactured  in  the  most  elegant  style,  at  very 
low  prices. 

|30^Send  for  De.scriptive  Price  Circular. 
Cox,  Henderson  &  Co., 

Lakeside  Buildino,  CnicAoo. 


THElWClt 

For  s('t:uriii^  all  the  leadm^sr  PAP£H& 
MAGAZINES  atifi  STANDARD 
BEST  NKW  B00K8  at  liie  lovre^'i 

siui.  priiH  s.  J  Hi  BEST  TERMS  E\ 
OFFERED.  ^  , 

JOlTi^i     ALDEN,  Manager,  CHiCAfiftJ 


[SEEDS 

OUR   BEAUTIFULLV  ILUJSirtrtr 

:a't^»OGUF'^  fr^r  1874. 


^    2  I'liisI  ATK?  coloriil  T^l  iLi*,  nrj  tto^  t-eai^if*  „ 

Etr^e  ;  to  all  at  hn^rE^  an  r  ^"lipt  of  2ac^*  whidrlj* 
wo  r(..t  am  in  Snedd  Or  PlinL*,  v^tb.  fliflS  otUWJPi 

St^ret-jL'uiiitf  Car  Prfitlt*  _ 
ar  1'  rn  1 1  U'li  I  Ftoricn] t bt«  J 

Prire  ?I.SO  ear-U  ij-ni^^^  Ji  i^j  mui^  }^-r  f 
'.t'  yc  (titrrftt  lilt  iiiir  hirtj.  cRd  i 

Seedsmen,  3S  Ccrtlindt  Stnast. 


MAOTSOK,  WISCONSIN. 

This  iiifltitotloii  embraces  tbe  following  Colleges  aod  Depfotmeots  : 

IIUIII  IF  AITS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Aflrieulture,  Civil  Knffineering*  MinlDC  and  Meuilnrgy, 
miitary  Science.  ggm,,  isjjm. 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  wbicli  the  coarse  of  study  is  equiTalent 
;o  tbat  In  the  best  classical  colleg<«  in  tbe  country. 
MODEEIN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

FEMAU  IILUIE. 

The  course  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  varied,  and  is  equal  to  that  in  the  highest  grade  of  Female 
Colleges.  Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  InHtructfon  in  the  University. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS  or  CLASSICAL  PEIEPARATORY  Department,  and  EN0U8H  PREPARA- 
rOBTl>ep.rtme»u  UW  MMIL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  insi ruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
log  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Within  a 
year  a 

IIAITITATIVE  UIIIATIIY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  hare  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIIIAIIES. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

TNf  eillEIT  ExrasES 

are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  nrom  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FIEE  TIITIII. 

The  Institniion  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  further  information,  apply  to  JJ,  TWOMBLY, 

Madison,  Sept.  28,  1878.  '     '  PmHdtnt. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN- 


CAPITA!., 


$1^036^789.80. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  - 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  - 
DENISON  WORTHINGTON,  - 
H.  H.  GILES, 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


Prbsident. 
Vice  President. 
Treasurer. 
Secretary. 
General  Agent. 
Adjuster. 


GIVES  SrKCIAL  ATTKNTIOS  TO 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Suocessfal  Company  in  the  Northwest, 

Losses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property,  Nearly  t760,000. 


BTew  and  Valuable  Test»Boo 

MIOM  TUlt  mK*  * 


new  TORK. 


GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  6E0GRAP 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmeu 

«ncl  con  till rii  titi  unuf^iallf  lferg«  iiuitilH«r  of  •ii'^b  fimc^tit'Jil  yr^tit^wp  ibi!i  nrnnftiHi  m«  «.  ti 


^  U  M  I«  B  O      B     Re!  AO  E 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


Coo  ley's  ChBmlstry>  Tenncy*9  Matural  HiBtorlMT  Had- 
imy*B  Lessons  in  Language,  Ctc«/Eco* 

TtlOMAH  ViiAUl4hH, 

Care  Hadli^f  Bras..  Book&elhr^  }36Sfati8t  CHIC 


WISCONSIN 

Journal  of  Education 

OKOAK  OF  TBB 

STATE  T^EACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AND  OP  THB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

FEBRUARY,  1874- 


The  KoUUmm  of  the  PubHe  SthooU,  P»fe  iS 

8»nitai7  llesnlailoas  or  th«  School  Boom,  -  M 

iDstitate  Work— 1874   50 

OttlsMflhlp— State  ana  National   -       •  -        -  63 

The  County  Superintendent  ...  -  66 

PmOeuar  Aganix  at  PenllieM  Sohooi,    •  •  -67 

Gaminott  School  Bdacation,   -         -        •  •  SO 

SnifragQ  Without  Kdaemttoti,  -  60 


Free  Text  Book*,     .....     Pane  CI 

"  KdocatloB,  the  Securitr  of  our  KadoMl  Fature,"  <B 

Abacnt-Mindednew  and  Mental  Power,     .  74 

The  New  Preetdent  of  the  Univenity,    .        .  .85 

SuperriiiioM  of  achools.        ....  87 

OIBolal  D^HUtmflBt,         .        .                 .  -70 

Edlkirial  Mifveilany,    .....  73 

Book  NotlM«.  Kte.,          .        .  .  ;» 


EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

KditoT'H  and  Pu"blisher8. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DEMOCRAT  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS,  MIFFLIN-ST. 

1874. 


I  Df^IIinrPrTITD  I?  -building  COMMITTEKS  WILL  FIND  A  VARIETY 
^ni^ni  I  t,l    I  U  l\  IL       Modern  Deslirns  for  School  Houses,  Court  Houses, 

W*l*diand  Churches,  on  tipplicallon  to 
•*  Correctne«8  of  Estimates  (iUBrranteed.  E.  TOWNSEND  MIX, 

er-1874.— Establlahed.-lSeo.  ARCHITKCT,  Milwaukee,  Wi^ 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Sduoafioii^ 


EnWARt) 


Volume  IV. r  Now  Series,  1074. 


1:.,   ■        .   ,  .  _ 

nimh.  i>3ijv'  3hall  be  fui  KU*-t( 

ri  4i  Lj<  M  .-^ 

1,1  iHij  „U  .t    'v  r  1  It  J  ^ 

iliiilr  - 

Mill! 

molt)  ' 
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ADVl^K  1  J^INCi.    '  '  ■  ■  'I  ■ 


The  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World ! 

The  new  YORK  SCHOOL  JOURNAI 

The  onfy  WHKLY  Educatbnal  Uuim\  ptiWijbiiij  In  the  United  Stat r-i 
S  OHO  Oil  NEWS,  linicli^ti  Imm  u, 

atii]  S  icn title  Kiitos  titiJ  ScltrcLioti*, 

iiv  ith  QEO.  H 

t3r  SPEC  IIUKN  CUPiKS  SENT  FREK  23  Park  Ri>«,  N  : 


TEACHERSTIB 


[  25  Cents. 

Next  ?  i 


J- 

{} 
Jl 


IH*  tiiMv  1*#  l-MiU,  Sj*^  ^vliHH' jfHH  auHN 

A  LUES,  I'liiHiiiriiT,  nih  iiKo,  tn 

PERFECTION  FOLIO 

Fur    lllMVI'Vli    Mil 4     Pit  K%liR%  ITN'f; 

m  M    S  ft  \  I  r  '  VI  ■  (M  :  .  -  ,fn, 

•  if* 
'  .1 

r  .   „:i     ■■  I     I  . 


THt  B£Sr 


lEEDSl 

Our  BEAU^-ni— V  iL.U!f;!)*it 

ICAT&LOCUES  for  1874.  of  I 


1  Oftei* 


LstAfitBl 


TEACHERS  WANTED  TO  ACCEPT 

(Tebster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

iB  In  the  line  of  the  School  Teacher's  duty,  and  at  the  same  tUne  his  pleasure,  to  disseminate  use- 
in  rormatioH  among  the  people  with  whom  be  associates.  Hence,  he  or  she  makes  the  most  sue- 
fill  t^ent  in  obtaining  subscribers  for  a  good  newspapei. 


The  Cincinnati  Weekly  Times 

he  most  popular  Family  Newspaper,  of  a  national  character  and  reputation,  published  anywhere 
he  United  States. 


eople's  paper. 

J.  &OLLINB, 


tte  TIMES  Is  emphatically  the  pe^ 
lefends  the  interests  of  all.— T. 
•shall,  N.  C. 
bave  taken  the  Time.s  14  years,  and  would 
ler  hare  it  than  any  other  paper  I  ever  read.— 
IK  Waters,  Marion  Co  .  Ohio, 
fiud  I  can't  get  along  without  the  Times.  We 
e  taken  it  about  16  years,  and  think  it  the  best 
«r  published,  having  tried  a  good  man/  others 
hat  time.— Mrs.  R.  A.  Vestal,  Annapolis,  Ind. 
think  it  Is  the  best  paper  in  the  world.  I  like 


the  way  you  talk  In  regard  to  Congressional 
frauds;  and  I  also  like  your  support  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry.— J.  O.  Lyon,  valley  Junction, 
Io«va. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  paper  that  is  devoted  to  all 
th>}  interests  of  tbe  human  fttmily  as  mueh  as  the 
TIMES  —H.  T.  TBANSUE,  Sand  Cut,  Pa, 

We  have  been  without  it  three  years,  and  got 
poorer  every  year.  Now  I  want  the  TlHES^  and 
prosperity)  as  long  a^  it  is  the  reliable  paper  it  has 
been  in  the  past.— N.  R.  W.,  Mooresvllle,  Mo. 

7  VERY  PATRON  OF  THR  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  presented,  free  of  charge,  with  a  copy  of  the 
llflCQ  II  I  IIOTRATirn  UJIlin  nnnif  elegantly  printed  volumeof  160 
IHILO  ILLUO  I  nil  I  ILU  nilllU  DUUHf  sclentlOc and mLscellaneous articles, 
bstrated  with  nearly  lUO  of  the  finest  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  JHary  for  the  year  1874.  In 
ue  and  attractivenesH  it  is  superior  to  any  present  ever  before  offered  by  newspaper  publishers. 
VEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIpNARY  wiU  be  sept  to  any  teacher ^r  student 
o  will  send  the  publishers  15  subs(*Tibers  for  the  WEKKLY  TISfEti^  at  the  regular  subscription 
ce  of  S9.00  a  year;  or  for  60  subscribers  at  $1.50  a  year;  or  the  publishers  will  pay  a  liberal  cash 
nmlssion  for  all  subscribers  sent  them. 
*or  specimen  copies  of  the  Times,  and  circulars,  address 

febim  CINCINNATI  TIMES  CO.,  62  W.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati. 


HREE  DOLLAfiS  brings  you,  by 

mail,  post-iMid^  the  very  best 

ELASTIC  truss; 

arranted  the  best  made.   Write  at  once  to 

POMEROY  &  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ARTICLE  OP 

STATIONERY 

►ft.  Strong,  white  paper,  put  up  in  packages  of 
le  hundred  sheets,  firmly  bound;  mostconvenl- 
it  for  pencil  writing;  slate  I.s  dispensed  with ;  tine 
ip«r  saved.  Samples  bv  mail,  prepaid,  80  cents 
ich  AGENTS  WANTED  on  liberal  terms. 
Lddress  'r.  D.  PEii;.riB9  Jr.,  Madison,  Wis. 


»?RY  IT  3  Monthii  tor  lU 
Centa  x  or  with  93  Chromes 
^•Potnam  at^"^ J*"®^' 

15viz22  loches^for  cents: 


of  Paraillae,"  aflr»t.<5J»BiiS6 

ol  Tht^en  color*,  for  «l.OO.  T»»«^«f;»"»J 
AffriruUarl»t  is  a  sixteea-paite  paper  of  64 

ileDATtmenis.  One  of  the  be»t  Agiicaitii- 
rnl  and  family  paoers  Pa»"»«»e?-  ""JZ 
«t  per  year,  or  «1.»^5  with  bent  Bee- 
Book,  or  91. .'SO  wub  a  '^^^g^''^^^ 

CHSOMO.    MairaKlner  a 
monthly,  same  terms.  »>r  notn  fur  Sl«79. 
8eud  for  Sample  Copies,  and  liberal  term* 
to  Agen(%  Free.  Wmc  now  to 

U..A.  KINCJ  CO., 

H  Murray  St..  Wew  York. 


^STOUNDINCI 


%\B  IN  VALUE  FOR  tZ  \  I 


A  Aplendld  Holiday,  Birthday,  Weddins  or 
'rlendly  Prea«nt  -  The  original,  popular.  large  and  elegant  Oil  Ohromo,  ■*THE  OLD 
tAKEN  BUCKET,"— "The  old  oaken  bucket— the  Iron-bound  bucket— the  mosis-covered 
acket, which  hung  in  the  well,"— (after  Jerome  THOMPSON,)  size  IT  bv  86  Inches.  The  b€st  jxirlor 
\ctuTe  ever  published  for  %  6.  This  large  and  truly  splendid  I'hromo*,  in  all  Its  original  beauty  and 
Ecellenee,  is  offered  as  a  premium  to  each  $.S  yearly  subscriber  to 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

UE  MODEL  PARLOR  Ma<;azine  OF  AMERICA.  The  Chromo  is  sent  varnished  and  on  a  roller,  iioHt- 
gw  U»  cents  extra;  or  mounted  on  canvas  and  stretcher,  as  an  oil  painting,  fifty  cents  extra  ( which 
icludes  transportation);  or  mounted  on  canvas*,  and  in  an  elegant  2)4  inch  gUt  frame  with  arMbesque 
Drners,  three  yards  of  crimson  cord,  and  packed,  for  #3;  making  the  whole  complete,  (including 
rame,  Chromo  and  subscription  to  the  Magazine,)  only  $6. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  early  and  got  the  m  gnlficent  Chromo,  the  ''OLD  OAKEX  BUCKET,"  which  in  size 
nd  artistic  merit,  Is  quite  equal  U)  an  oil  painting  worth  five  bnndreii  dollars. 
Now  ready!  Sent  anywhere  In  Ihe  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  amount  of  subtscription. 
SPIES  DID  liynrvEMEyrs  for  AGEATC  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway,  N.  Y- 
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I  nril  inrP/^TITfl  1?  —building  i  ommitteeb  will  find  a  variety 

iIKIMIIPI  llllff'  of  Modern  Dt>8lgnH  for  Srhool  HouHetu  Court  Bou^Heit. 
JnilUlll  t.b\i4  1  ^*»**"oiidChmcbe».  on  application  to 

^Corrertneaa  of  E0titnate«  Guarranteed.  B.  1 -lilX« 

Cl^iW4-i:sub»Miefi-iP«i-  AKCmTECT,  Milwaukee,  tri». 
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^  u  It  is'  N  u  mbe  r  Latti  ce, 

FOR  PRIMARY  AND  mERMEDIA  TE  SCHOOLS. 


A  great  need  of  pupils  in  the^e  departments  is 

DSII^Ii  m  RAPID  COMBINATIONS  OF  NTTMBEBS. 

rUe  -NuKBER  L-\TiicE  and  accDiupaxiying  MftTHom  o**  Inbtkuction  meet  this 
Qt  fully.  No  text-books  are  needed  by  the  piyil  until  the  fundamental  operatuiiui 
Arithmetic  are  mastered. .  Will  Have  its  cost  in  books  in  a  sin);le  lerni»  and  iwill 
t  for  years, 

^iCK,  flO.  Full  d4*rtcriplion,  with  Methods  of  Instruction,  sent  free  to.  teachc-Ri. 
dress  orders  to,  -  . 

B.  T.  ovBns, 

Prin.  Public  Schools,  Calumet,  Mich. 
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'1  O  for  60  Cts.  !-The  LADIES' 

^Jl  V  OWN.'^ttiH  bcdtMtorary,  Family  and 
ihion  ■  lAafraziue  publlahed,  and  2  beautlfttl 
romoe,  la  17  oil  colors,  for  $2  60- or  the  Masra- 
ie  and  Chromo  for  'fS.*  Extruwilnary  cash 
lucements  to  agento.  A  complete  oiitflt,  both 
romoe  and  sample  of  Magazine  for  only  60  cts.; 
one  Chromo  and  sample  Magazine  for  40  <!enU4. 
Idres8  M.  C.  BLAND  A  CO.,  3U8  Browlway.  New 
irk. 

BBAIIS~*"rhe  LADIES'  OWN  Is  n  real  dla- 
noud  amonflr  pinchbeck,  compared  with  other 
Ladies'  lA^jgaaXnany—lUlnois  Statesman. 
•The  premium  Chromos  given  with  LADIES' 
)WN  are  equal  in  all  respects  lo  any  fSChromos 
n  pur  Stock."— 5.  OotlmtUy  Art  Deater,  Chicago. 


$1.50-THE  NUBSEBY 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readen. 
817PERBLY  ILLUSTRATED.  fiST'Seud  Stamp  for 
a  sample  number.  Now  Is  the  time  to  subscrJlie. 

JOHN  L.  SHORXY, 
M  Broomlteld  street.  Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL  and: 
COLLEGE  LIST^ 

Only  List,  of  the  kind,  published  in  the  United. 
States.  For  ADVERTISING  RATES,  send  to 

T,  I>.  KKUJOaO, 
General  Advertising  Agent  and  Printers*  Sopplits!!, 
208  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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mail,  post-paid,  the  very  best 
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arranted  the  bfst  made.  Write  at  once  to  • 

PQMEROY  &  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  MEW  ARTICLE  OF 

STATIONERY 

Soft,  Strong,  white  paper,  put  up  in  packages  of 
one  hundred  sheetu,  firmly  bound;  most  conveni- 
ent for  penoil  writing;  slate  is  dispensed  with ;  One 
paper  saved.  Samples  by  mail,  prepaid,  80  cents 
each.  AGENTS  WANTEDonflberal terms. 
Address  'f .  0.  BMjVAUi  Jr.* Madison,  Wis. 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  IV.,  New  Series,  1874. 

KDWARD  HEARING,  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

:^up€Hnt€Hdint  of  PuUic  iMtruction,  A^^lstant  Sujr't  of  PnhUc  JnMnt^tUm^ 

Bdltom  aud  Proprl«Con». 

jk!  ll)e  circulation  of  the  Journal  is  now  upwards  of  2.00O,  its  conductorn  h&pe,* during  the  eiiHuiiiir 
«u^,'  to  have  an  increased  number. of  conirlbutorsk  and  that  it  will  be  improved  in  proportion.  M eaus 
lave  already  been  takep  to  obtain  valuable  contrioutious  for  fnmre  numbem,  and  it  is  inurnded  that- 
t^b  i^ue  shall  be  enriched  with  articles  from  able  write.rs. . 

Temift— Slnffle  SabfscriptioniH  $1«50. 

'  CLUBBINO.—A.  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or  any  other  two  persons,  clubbing  and  nending  as 
^belr  iuUMriDtioiis  in  advance,'' sh^ll  receive  the.  JOUBMal  at  tv^  eaich;  andn^mes  may  at  any  time 
t>e  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rata.  Nearly  every  one  of  \>ur  present  subscribers  can  get  one  or 
more  Dames  for  a  club.  In  such  cases,  the  added  club  subscribers  must  be  mew  subscribers.  Uto 
ootnereivuiry  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their  copies  at  the  same  postofflce. 
•ADVERTI8INC.'~-lt^^^c^<^^^  to  remark  that  the  Jovrnal  in  a  valuable  medium  for  adTrr* 
tUiHir.  ^  Tvmu  heMORabjf ,  ani)'  cpmmnpic^ted  on  request. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMKRICAIV!  OyCLOP/EDIA. 

NEW  RMVISED  edition:  • 

Sntiteh' rewwtlifu  by  4he  ablest  writCCT  on  everj'-BUbji'Ct.  "  Printrd  from  new  type, 
•  "     llrtd  illuHtrHted  with  Several  Thousand  Sngravlngs-iind  Maps. 

The  work  originally  publijihed  under  tlic  title  of  The  New  Amkkicvn  Oyclop/K- 
yiA  was  coinplea>d  in'  l8^«(iHc6  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
tfined  in  $11  parts  of  the  United  Htates,  ilB(}  the  signal  developments  -which  have 
aken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literatore,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors 
in9  pnblish^r^  to  sTcbmit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  re%'i9ion,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
ion  entitled 'ftrE-AMKHicAK  (>roLoriiet>iA. 

Within  the  last^en  ye^  the  progress  of  disooverj-pn  every  tiepartment  of  knowl- 
Higc  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want/ 

The  niovemont  of  political  aflfain^  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
ind  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
lad  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  ware  and  consequent  revolutions  have  opcumed, 
Qvolving  national  changes  of  peculiar  m<Hnent.  The  cIfjI  war  of  our  own  country, 
vbich' was  at  its  height  when  the  laat  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  hapl)ily 
'nded,  and  a  dew  course  of  commercial  and  imiiistrsal  aotivity  has  been  commenced. 

Xiarge  acqesi^ioiis  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
Ca.ble  explorers  of  Africa.  ' 

The  gnC9it>p<;lictjal  revoliUiops  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
apse  of  lime,  have  brougUtinJo ^public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
ure  in  eVdy^  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par- 
ictilars.  "fireat  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
|ie  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publlca- 
jonsof  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
liatory.  -  *  '  u  . 
'  In  preparing  the  Present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
he  editors  io  brfn^^own  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish 
accur^ite  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  produc- 
ion  in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
i  succinct  and  ori^Hijil record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 
'  The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
nost  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  succgssful  termination. 

IJoqi;  of  the  origipal  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everr  page  has  been 
pirJnted  oft  new  type,  forming  in  faipt  a  new  Cyclopajdia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
?ompass  as  its  pfwlecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
lucli  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
ind  .enlarged  knowledge. 

The  •illuiitFHtions  which  ^re  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
i«ve4>een  added  not  for  pictorial  eifcci,  but  to  g:ive  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
.'xpl|inatiOn^  .the  text.  -  They  enAbraoe  all  branches  of  science  and. of  natural  his- 
ory.  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scegery,  architecture^, 
ina  arC  as  wi41  as  tlie  'various  processes  of  sfiQchanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
n tended,  for  instruction  rather  than  enibellishment,  no  pt^ins  have  been  spared  to 
nsure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
ieved  they  will  find*  awel come  reception  as  an  admirable^'alurc  of  the  Cyclopeedia, 
ind  worthy  of  ^ta  higli  cliaracter. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscritoa  only,  payable  on  deliver^'  of  each  volume.  It  will 
3e  "Completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages;  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numeroiis  Qolqrcd 
Lithographic  MApa.  -  .  -^.i- 

PRICE  AMD  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

fntxirdiJloiKptrtoU,  -  -  -  -  WbM  x  InHiiiJ RMuid^.tx^ragiiUmrml,,  -  l&.CO 
lu  Library  jAotMr^  per  vol ,  H.OO  \  In  FuUJiorQ(Xo,antiqu€fgUt  edges,  ptrvol.jW.W 

Tn  Hat/ TSirkey  MoroecOt  per  vol ,  -     -     l.iO  \  In  J^ll  By98ia^pervol.^     -     .     .     :  lo.co 

Fotrr. volumes  now  ready.   Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months.   %*8pecimen  pa^es  of  the  American  CTCiiOPADiA,  showing- 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 
"  FiR^jp7CLAe8  Canvassino  A0KHT8  WANTED.   Addrcss  the  Publishers, 

D.  APFLBTOlf  Sc  GO.«  549  A  551  Broadwajr,  BT.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  CYCLOP/EDIA, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

2nlircly  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  New  Amkricvn  CYCix)PyK- 
y\K  was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
ained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
:akcn  place  in  e-vcry  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors 
md  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
Lion  entitled  The  American  Cyclop-«:dia. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  atfairs  has  kept  irncc  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred. 
Involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  inoment.  The  civil  war  of  our  own  country, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  h sis  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
trable  explorers  of  Africa. 

Tli  ^  great  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lai>s3  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par- 
1icular.s.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  iii  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  onghtnow  to  take  their  place  in  permtment  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  Avork  has  been  begun  after  long  aucl  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  witlT  the 
moyt  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination.  * 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopanlia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  jis  its  pfedeeessor,  but  witli  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  sugg<'sted  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and' force  to  the 
explanations  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
tory, andxlepict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scener}^  architecture, 
and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  Cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopjedia, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

Tills  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravingn,  and  with  numerous  colored 
Lithograph ic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 


In  extra  Clothy  iK-r  vol.,  -  •  -  -  $5.00 
In  Libra  nj  J^atfur^jyer  vol ,  -  -  0  00 
In  Half  Turkey  MoroCi  O,  per  vol.,   -      -  7.10 


In  JIalf  Ilusgla,  extra  gilt^ per  vol.,  -  ^.CO" 
In  Full  Morocco^antiquey  gilt  edges,  per  vol.,  10.00 
In  Full  Russia,  per  vol.,     ...     -  lO.uo 


Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  montJis.  *4:*Specimen  pages  of  the  Amekic  ak  (/YCiiOP^KDrA,  show  in,:: 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP/^DIA. 

.YEW  REVISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.  Printed  tioiii  new  type^ 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings?  Mid  Maps. 

Tlie  work  originally  published  under  rtie  title  of  The  New  AmebicvK  CyctOPiK- 
WK  was  completed  in  1868,  since  wlneh  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
alncd  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
aken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  th^  editors 
Lnd  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision;  and  to  issue  a  Aew  edi- 
ion  entitled  The  American  CyclofjI&dia. 

Wifliin  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  everj'  department  of  knowl- 
3djge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want.' 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science^ 
ftnd  their  fruitflil  application  to  the  industrial  and  usefuL arts  and  the  convenience 
Bind  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment,  llie  civil  war  of  our  own  counVrv, 
-which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happuv 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenceu. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  kno^i'icdge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatL 
gable  explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictial  revolutionH  of  the  last  decade,  witli  tlie  natural  result  of  the* 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars, dreat  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic^ 
history. 

In  preparing  tlie  pre.4ent  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  tlie  aim  or 
the  eaitors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  uates,  and  to  furnish 
An  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ampVs  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  tfie  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  beeu 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopajdia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  editioi» 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  th« 
explanations  t  he  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his^ 
tor?^,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture, 
ana  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  >)een  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  anfH  it  is  be- 
ttered they  will  find  a  welcome  receinion  as  an  admimble  feature  of  tlie  Cyclopaedia, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sol^i  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  f\illy 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored 
Lithomphic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

IntxtraClotfi^per  vol.,  ....  $5.00  In  ffalfJtuMia^  extragiU^jter  eoL,  -  fS.CC^ 
In  Ubrary  lAolher,  per  vol  .  -  -  6.00  Jh  Full  Morocco^  antique,  gilt  edgef,  jur  vol^  lO.OO 
Jn  UalJ  Turkey  Morocco,  ptr  vol..   -      -      7. to    In  FvU  Rneaia^per  vol.,     -  10.0t> 

Four  volumes  now  reacly.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months.  ***Specimen  pages  of  the  American  CYciiOPiBDiA,  showing 
type,  illuBtrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

PrefiT-CijAPfl  Canv  asstno  Aqe^^ts  wanted.  Address  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLETOVr  A  CO.,  549  4r  651  Breftdway,  N.  Y. 


THE   TEXT-BOOK   LONG  NEEDED; 


TWO  YEARS  SAVED  BY  THE  USE  OF 

This  Brief  Course  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  hav? 
not  time  for  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject  It  is  com 
plete  in  itself,  but  other  books  of  the  same  series  may  be  us»^i 
in  connection  widi  it,  if  desired.  I 

The  general  plan  of  Warren's  "Common  School  Geography^ 
which  has  met  with  such  warm  approval,  has  been  adhered 
to  in  this  book,  while  several  new  and  valuable  features  hurt  \ 
been  added. 

,  Tke  present  volume  differs,  however,  from  the  *'  Common 
School  Geography"  mainly  in  giving  less  detail  in  all  depart-, 
ments  of  the  study,  tlius  rendering  the  essential  facts  more 
pronjjpent,  and  therefore  more  easily  learned.  j 
In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  unusual  pains  have.been 
taken  to  abain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  both  as  re- 
gards literary  and  mechanical  execution. 

fietaU  Price,  $1.50.  Specimen  Copies  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  ofiJ.OO. 
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montelth's  Blemeniarj  Geoaraphy, 
IVontelth's  Coiupreheu^lvo  Geography 

montelth's  Physical  Geocraphj, 


15  ets 
25  cts 
40  cts 


35  cts 
75  cts 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BY  PROP.  8.  W.  CLARK. 

Clark's  Basjr  I«estbons  In  Lancoace, 
Clark's  Brief  Grammar, 
Clark's  Mormal  Grammar, 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Barnes'  Brief  flistorj. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  DORM  AN  STEELE. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Chemistry, 
_      Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Phllosophj, 
.      Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Astronomy, 
—      Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Geoloay, 

Steele's  14  Weeks  In  PhyslolosJ, 


50  cts 


15  cts 
80  cts 
50  cts 


75  cts 


75  ets 
75  cts 

75  CIS 
75  ets 
75  cts 
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Tb«  VATIONAIt  8EBIB8,  eomprlMs  morm  tbaa  thrss  hundre<t 

publleailonii.  praseotiDf  uxi-book*  adapted  to  ever/  I"*^  of  oommoD'Mbool 
aod  eolief a  elaji«ci.  all  <<r  wbloh  will  be  r*ao4  fullj  de»oru>«d  inour  vaw  0*< 
MflpUve  CaUlogur,  mailed  fui  od  appIIcati«>o. 

Sampi*  Copies  wben  detlred  for  eximlnattno  with  view  to  IntrodiMtioo  wtll 
b«  fenrsrded  on  rooetpt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

JL  a  BABNES  4^  CO., 
Ill  &  113  WIHIam  St.,  New  York«  or  tt3  &  115  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Recised  Editions — The  Best,  the  Cfieajyesf,  tlm  Most  Popular. 

New  Primary  Geogrraphy  90  I  New  Physical  Geography   81  60 

New  Intermediate  Creoieraphy —  1  50  |  Onlllne  ittaps  15  OO 

Surpass  all  others— 1st,  In  Philosophical  arrangement;  2d,  in  Gradual  Progression;  3d,  ia  Mode  or 
Memorizing;  4tb.  in  Full  Explanation;  f.ih,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  6th,  In  Map»,  Illu^trs- 
tions,  Text  and  Execution;  in  fine^  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Appleton' s  Arithmetics. 

Primary  AHlhmetke  $0  30  I  Practical  Arithmetic  91  OO 

nienial  Arithmetic   46  Key  to  Practical  (for  teacher's  use). ..  20 

Blemeiitary  Arithmetic   50  I 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  lahor  can  possibly  make 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  deflnitlons  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  be^t,  and  :>iuii 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BTG.P.  qUACKENBOS.  LL.  D. 

QnackeiihOfi'*  Primary  Grammar  8  50 

Bnsllsh  Grammar   90 

Flmt  Ijemons  In  Composition    90 

Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric  :.  150 

Brief  and  clear  in  defluitlon,  lucid  In  arrangementv,  happy  iu  illustration,  practical  in  exercises,  nill 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

Qaackenbos's  Elementary  Fllstory  of  the  United  States  it  75 

school  History  ot  the  United  States   1  75 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  ftie  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emtnentiT  fair 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefully  avoid  any  attempts 
to  bias  the  young. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

I^ockirer's  Astronomy  $I  75 

<(oackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy  (just  revised)   1  75 

xouman's  <^heml»try  (fiOth  edition)   1  75 

Huxley  4c  Yonman's  Pbysloloyy   1  75 

Youman's  First  Book  of  Botany   100 

Gillespie's  Eiand  Snrveyinc   3  00 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkness's  Introductory  l*atln  Book  $1  35 

l£lementary  ftatin  Grammar   1  25 

New  fjatln  Grammar   1  50 

Introductory  to  fja tin  I'omposltlon   150 

"   UNCOLN'S  LIVY  $1  :S 

HORACE    1  75 

TYLER'S  TACITUS   1  7S 

ARNOLD'S  Latin  PnosK  CO. M POSITION  150 

LATIN  TESTAMENT   1  ^5 


HARKNESS'  CiKSAR  $1  60 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  ftO 

NEPOS   1  5  J 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  2  00 

8ALLUST   1  75 

GREEK. 

HADLETS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  09  ro 

WHITON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK   I  50 

HARKNESS'  1ST  GREEK  BOOK    1  SO 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION   1  50 

BOISE'S  "  *'  **    1  AO 

BOISE'S  XENOPHON' S  ANABASIS  (three  books) !!!  '.i         ; .* .' .' .*  .*.*!.'.".*!!"!.'! .* '. ' ." *  1  50 

HOMER'S  lUAD,  OWEN'S   8  00 

ODYSSFA'',  do   2  IV 

THUOYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do   3  SO 

XENOPHON' S  C YRO PiE DI A ,         do   9  €0 

'*  MEMORABLIA,        do   i  00 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac   1  50 

GREEK  TESTAMENT   2  ll» 

KRUSI'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  4  Nos.,  20o.  each. 
KRUSI'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  75o. 

P.  B.  HUL8E,  Agent, 

1 1 7  &  1 1 ».  State  St.,  Clilca^c. 
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EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 
KilitorH  and  PuT^liHlierss. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DKMOCBAT  COMPANY  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS,  MIFFLIN-ST. 

1874. 


A  Dr^U  ITTT/^TriTD  f  -bcilding  committees  will  finw  a  variety 

QKI^nlll^.l.llllTr    of  Modern  Ix-sij^ns  for  8rhool  Houses*.  Couii  Hoiistes, 
im^Vi  t  Wlli-iand  Churches  on  application  to 

gr Com'i'tness  of  BttlinateH  (juarrantecd.  K.  TOWNSBI^D  MIX, 

E8tabli«htd-  1866.  ARCHITECT,  MilwaiKKE,  Wis 


ft  nt  vcrOiifii  of  Wlocon 
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cQUfiH  or  Am, 

GOUIBt  OF  LETTIit. 
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This  fHitdmcM  lUn  ti*4r<  af  »irrii«r;n..rT  vti^^ 


«UI  fRUMMLN  GOUH&t. 
LAW  f  CKOOL 


A  QUAiTltATlVE  LABQItAIOif 

UiiAHIES. 
THI  CaRREiT  IIFtitIS 


MADISON  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN . 

-  $1,036,78 


CAPITAI.,  - 

OAVIl*  ATWOOD,  - 
HIRAM  H.  OILKS. 
L  D.  II 

H.  11.  GILES, 

n.  E.  UliTCHINSON,  - 


Tlic  Lnrge%t,  Oldest,  and  Most  Sacceasful  Compaoj  m  tht 

Uo^ttes  P«td.  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property,  HMrly  1700, 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

HEW  YOEK    PUBLISHERS.  CHICAOO. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS.  Ut\ 

BV  PKOK.  J.  M.  WATSON.  ^^'^^ 


liid(-!«on«1»'iit  FliMl  U  H«1<>  , 
In4l«'«>t'iicl«'iit  ^«  roiii*  R  M«lpr, 
■  ••tiep  ii«l<*iiC  Tiilr«l  K-Hfi«*r, 
lii«l«*l#e  fiftiii  '  <»iirtli  KfH*!*'** 
liidei  Fillll  He»d«*r 

laioepeii<l«*iiC  l<«'a<1er, 

liide  f'lidciil  .«p  li  iiu:  Book 
liidopfiid«'iii  4'liild'M  *  pt'llf^r. 
It  dei>«  ii«l<*iit  Y«iiiili'ti  Sticller. 


SO  !»p-  H»  vt' 
I0'#  pp.  flM 
940  pp   (U  et« 

:i:{6  |>p  '>o  riH 
474  Pi»  uO  viH 

10  ffo 

20  <^|M 


ARITHMETICS. 


DV  PUOF.  VV        PE  K. 

(Of  CoIuiiiblH  Colle^je.  N.  V.) 

Firnt  lyeflwoim  In  Art ilinieflc, 
IVlauuNl  or  Fravilcal  Arithmetic, 
Complete  Arithmetic* 


15  ct» 
25  etn 
40clM 


MEW  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  PROF.  J  AS.  MONTE  ITH. 

Iff  oDtelth^M  Blememary  Creosraphy,  35  cts 
JVIoiiteiili'ii  CoiuprelieuAlvuGeosrapby  75  etM 

JTIonteltli'ii  Pliyiilcal  Geosrapbj,  50  etM 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BY  PROF.  S.  W.  CLARK. 

riark'H  Easy  Eies^ons  In  Lansnafte, 
Clark's  Brlel*  Grammar, 
Clark^H  l^ormal  Grammar, 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Bamc«'  Brief  History, 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  DORMAN  STEELE. 

Steele'*  14  WcekN  In  rhemlsiry, 
Steel*-'*  14  MTeekii  In  PhlloiK>pliy, 
MieeLe'ii  14  WeekM  In  '  mironowaj^ 
Sieele'n  14  WeekM  In  Geology, 
Steele's  14  VTeekfi  In  Ptoyslolosy, 


15  et« 
30  etH 
50  etf» 


75  eta 


75  etfi 
175  eis 
'75  cm 
,75  et» 
75  eta 
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The  NATION Ali  8ERIB9,  cnmprUoi  more  th^n  three  hundred 

pn)ili(-iiiIon«,  |irc»ontiii({  icxi  luKik-t  Hdi<pt(*<l  to  every  nrjtd»*  nf  cuutmori-nctiool 
■  lid  dill'-gf  c1h«sc«.  uII  "'f  whioli  tnund  fully  de^c^^)^.d  in  our  Msw  !)•• 

•crlpiivf  raialO)(U(*,  iiinllcd  fkki  on  MpiilicRilon. 

Soniplp  Coi..t»"i  wJhmi  dH^irvJ  for  exuminMtlon  vith  view  to  latrodu.'tlon  will 
i>c  forwarded  on  reculpi  of  half  the  retail  price. 

v^TT  —  ^  w-J  A.  S.  BARNES  CO., 

2k^^.^!l^   n  &  1 13  WiHlam  St .  New  Ynrk.  cr  113  &  1 15  State  S\.  Chicago 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 


CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Bevised  EditioTi^The  Best,  the  Chmpeit,  the  Mott  Popular, 

New  Primary  Geosrapby  $0  00  I  New  Pliyalcal  GeosrapMy  01  09 

New  Interme^Uite  Geocrapiijr....  1  ftp  |  OnUUie  Alape  10  09 

Surpass  all  others— Ist,  In  Philosophical  arrangement;  2d,  in  Gradnal  Progression;  8d,  in  Kode  ^ 
Memorizing;  4th,  in  Full  Explanation;  Eth,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  0th,  In  M&ptt,  Illttssn- 
tlons,  Text  and  Execution;  in  Jlne,  erery  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
Appietoti's  Arithmetics, 
Primary  AHlbmetle  $0  80  I  Practical  AritbmeUe  01  00 


nenua  Arltbmetie   45  Key  to  Practical  (for  teacher's  use) . . 

Blementary  Arithmetic   60  | 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfiBct  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  poeaiblj  makf 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  best,  aad  sedi 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BTG,P,  qUACKENBOS,  LL.  D. 

Qnacken  boe»e  Primary  Grammar  0  M 

Bncllsli  Grammar   09 

Plr»t  Leeeone  In  Oompoeltlon   09 

Course  of  C<»mpoiiltlon  and  Bbetorlc   1  M 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  eserciaes,  fiiL- 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  erery  respect. 

HISTORY. 

QaaclLenboa>s  Klementary  If  Uitory  of  the  ITnlted  States  ,  0  T« 

ochool  History  of  tbe  United  States   1  93 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  eminently  ftir 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefUUy  avoid  any  attempt 
to  bias  the  young. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

liockyer's  Astronomy  $1 1i 

aaackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy  (Just  revised)   1  9S 

Youman»s  Chemistry  (50th  ediUon)   ITS 

Huxley  dc  Touman's  Ph/slolocy   1 71 

Touman's  First  Book  of  Botany  100 

Gillespie's  Ijand  Surveying  3  00 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book  01  0( 

Blementary  Latin  Grammar   1  SS 

New  Latin  Grammar   150 


Introductory  to  Latin  Composition 


HARKNBSS*  GiESAB  $1  50 

JOHNSON'S  CIOGRO   1  60 

"        NKP08   1  60 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  8  00 

8ALLU8T   1  76 


150 

.$175 


LINCOLN'S  UVY  

»»        HOR/ICE   1  75 

TYLER'S  TACITUS  19 

iiRNOLD'S  Latin  Prose  COMPOSITION  1  W 

LATIN  TESTAMENT   1  25 


GREEK. 

HADLEys  GREEK  GRAMMAR  OS  00 

WHITON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  1  60 

HARKNBSS'  18T  GREEK  BOOK      1  80 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  FROSE  COMPOSITION   1  » 

BOISE'S         •*  *•  **    1 90 

BOISE'SXENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  (three  books)  ISO 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.  OWEN'S  9  00 

«•        ODYSSEY,  do  9  00 

THUCYDIDE8,  WITH  MAP,  do  t  8D 

XENOPHON'S  CYROPiKDI A,         do    3  00 

**  MBMORABLIA,       do   9  00 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac  1  60 

GREEK  TESTAMENT   2  00 

KRUSI'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  4  Nos.,  20o.  each. 
KRUSI'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  70o. 

P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent, 

117  &  119.  State  St.»  Chicago. 
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Page  43.J 

Are  WlKroastu  Teacliora  Fitted  for  thdr  Bufiiocfis  7  416 

1  Xtw  F.:k|ici'InieDt«  iu  KducatioH,  . 

4.13 

Hiring  Teiicberi  bv  tlie  Yt-ar,          .  , 

417 

The  Art  of  Skliifinff,  . 

435 

Primary  InstrucUou,   -  . 

419 

1  The  Art  of  Qucitionlnp,     .  . 

4,56 

Democracy  Here  Al«o,  .         .  ... 

in 

lllois  from  Hcliool  RfporU,  . 

4.% 

Effects  of  Impure  Lllcriitare, 

4«i 

'  Xnriual, 

Growth  

425 

:  Wedding  of  the  Geld  Pen  and  Iuk.«laHd, 

.  OBicial  Department, 

440 

Dr««-[Dg  in  District  Bchool^,  . 

4?« 

Tb«  JKelaitoD  of  Art  to  Kducalion, 

4» 

j  What  the  Town  System  Cau  D«j  for  Ud.  . 

445 

Ur.  Tyudall's  Adddrcss,    .  . 

431 
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EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 
Editors  and  Pufelinhers. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DKMpCKAT  COMPANY  BOOK  AND  JOB  PKINTER.S,  MIFFLIN-ST. 

1874. 


I  DrOnrT/^TTITtJ'F  -building  COMMITTEF.S  WILL  FIND  A  VARIFTY 
It  Li  ft  I  I  111  Li  I  UlltLi.^^  Modern  Designs  for  School  Houses,  Court  Houses. 

* -"^^  *  ^  and ChurcheK,  on  application  to  ' 

ConrectneBs  of  Estimates  Guarranteed.  ftC.  TOWNSEND  HIIX, 

^1874-E8tabH«hed~165e.  \UCHITKCT,  MILWAUKEE,  Wis 


MAIflHON,  WIHCIINSIX, 

tif,  lit  whi 
lUi  rREStlNIIl  CiUSSL 


LaprJ|f<4t  tint  aitinlU^ii         lh«f  ^ivi^i 


A  QUAflTtTATIVf  LAIOITATIIIT 

tiftm  U*mi  «i|**'THnJ,  uml  liiJMHiPmUw  uilitfnr»»*  Iuim   *  mmli*  ti*  ttii  n)»|ii. 

URIAtlU. 
THE  CUiREIT  EIPPSIS 

f  REI  f  niTIQi* 

^.ppiy JOHN  BAB( 


MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN- 

-  $1,036,788] 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  - 
HlilAM  II.  GILES. 
SAMUKI.  I).  HASTINGS,  - 
DENISON  W0UTIJINGT02J,  - 
H.  H.  GILES. 
B,  E.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


Piu 


orVKB  STHCIAi.  ATTESTIOM  TO 


Tb*i  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Suooesafal  Oompiir  r  *  n  •  V  ^  if 


Loik^es  Fatd.  ctit^fly  on  f  arm  Proport^t  II^Arly  tz&o. 


1 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

MEW  YOEEL    pubushers.  CHICAGO. 


S 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


BY  PROF.  J.  M.  WATSON. 

lndei»endrnt  Flrnt  Reader, 
Indei^eiideiit  Second  Reader, 
Independent  Third  Reader, 
Independent  Fonrth  Reader* 
Independent  FlOli  Header, 
Independent  fitlxtii  Realtcr, 

Independent  Sppltfnai:  Book, 
Independent  Clilld^M  !9peller. 
Independent  Youtli's  Npeller, 


CO*-  u.  tl 
I  X     Q_  O 


80  pp.  lO  etn 
IttO  pp.20  CIS 
240  pp  30  cti« 
264  pp.  40  vim 
336  pp.  50  eiM 
474  pp.160  eiH 

10  ct^ 
,10  elH 
'20  ets 


ARITHMETICS. 

BY  PROP.  W.  G.  PECK, 

(Of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.) 

Firat  Treasons  In  Arlthmellc, 
JVlanual  of  Fractlcal  Arilluiietle, 
Complete  Arltlimellc« 


t|5  cm 
25  eta 
^Ocia 


NEW  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  PROF.  JA8.  MONTEITH.  ! 

IVf oiiteltli^a  Blemeniary  Oeogrrapliy,  '35  eta 
mouteliii'a  Comprelienalvo  Geography  75  eta 


AKonteltb'a  Pliyaleal  Geotrapby, 


150  elH 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BY  PROF.  S.  W.  CLARK. 

riark'ii  Eany  I^ea^onii  In  Lanffuase,  15  ct« 
Clark'fi  Brief  Gramihur,  :30  ctM 

darken  Aormal  C>ranimar,  50  eta 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Barnea^  Brief  IlUtorj, 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  DORM  AN  STEELE. 

Steele'a  14  Week*  In  Chemlatry* 
8teelf)s  14  Weeks  In  Phllonopliy, 
Mteele'M  14  Weeks  in  Asironoiuy. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Geolojiyr 
Steele's  14  Weeks  lu  Fliysloldsy, 


75  ets 


75  rts 
75  ets 
75  efs 

;  75  ets 
;75:eu 


The  NATIOKAIi  SSRIBS,  comprises  norn  thnn  three  huadnd 
puhllcMlAOi,  prosvDtlQft  t«tt-books  adaptc<1  tacvvrj  gnde  of  cuaimoO'Hftavl 
and  college  ciMdici.  all  of  which  will  ba  r*UQ'l  full/  deaorlbcd  ia  oar  K|w  U*- 
•crlpliTu  CaUlogu«,  mmllrd  mtm  oo  sppHcmtioD. 

Saraplo  C^tpies  when  dcaired  for  examioatlon  with  rJav  to  iotrodustlM  vUt 
be  forwarded  oo  receipt  of  half  the  retail  prloe. 

A.  a  BABNES  CO., 

I II  &  113  William  St.|  New  York,  or  1 13  &  115  State  Chlcijpi. 


CD  c 
fc-  CO  ^ 


5'  0 


D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Reciited  Editions — TJie  Best,  ths  Cheapest ^  th^  Most  PopuUir. 

New  Primary  Geosrrapby  $0  90  I  New  Phyeieal  Geoffrapby  91  GO 

New  Iiiterniedlale  Ge«»ierapliy....  1  50  |  Ontllne  ittaps  15  00 

Furpa&s  all  othere— l8t.  In  Philosophical  arrangement;  2(1,  In  Gradual  Proin*e8slon;  3d,  ia  Udd^t' 
Memorizing;  4th.  In  Full  Explanation;  Hth.  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  6th,  In  Mapts  lUiMn- 
tions,  Text  and  Execution;  in  fint^  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Appleton' s  Arithmetics. 

Primary  Arllhmetkc  $0  301  Practical  Arithmetic  01  00 

mental  Arithmetic   45  Key  to  Practical  (for teacher's  use)...  tO 

Blementary  Aritbmetle   50  I 

Thene  bookM  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  posstblv  make 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  deanltions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  beeit,  and  sTi  ' 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

B70.RQ  UA CKENBOSy  LL.  D. 

Qnackeiiboa'*  Primary  Grammar  0  &0 

BnffllAb  Grammar   00 

Flr»t  Eteasons  In  Composition   Oo 

Coome  of  CompoMltlon  and  Rhetoric  |  50 

Brief  and  clear  in  deflnitlon,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  exercise»«ri 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

<lnackenbof»'8  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  %  7> 

school  History  ot  tbe  United  States   i  n 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  ftie  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  eniinenilv  1^ 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefully  avoid  anv  att«•cBV^ 
to  tias  the  young. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

I^ockirer's  Astronomy  _  

<(nackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy  (just  revised)   1  7S 

xonman's  <ihemUtry  (SOth  edition)   17) 

Huxley  4c  Yonman's  Pbystolosy   1 7i 

Youman's  Plrst  Book  ol*  Botany  10« 

Gillespie's  Land  Bforteylns   8M 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkness's  Introductory  l*atln  Book  $ll( 

l£lementary  ftatin  Grammar   1  IS 

•*  New  Etatin  Grammar   ]  jl 

Introductory  to  Latin  I'omposltton   1  il 

  ^-       UNCOLN'S  LIVY  $13 

HORACE  1 

TYLER'S  TACITUS  1  ...  1  7- 

ARNOLD'S  Latin  Probe  COMPOSITION  1  » 

LATIN  TESTAMENT  1  l5 


HARKNESS'  C.«SAR  $1  SO 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  W 

NEPOS   1  6  J 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  2  CK) 

8ALLUST   1  75 

GREEK. 

HADLETS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  f|f 

WHITON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  I  > 

HARKNESS'  1ST  GREEK  BOOK   li 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  15* 

BOISE'S  "  *•   \h 

BOISE'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  (three  books)  1  i 

HOMER'S  lUAD,  OWEN'S  • 

ODYSHF.Y,  do  i 

THUCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do  « 

XENOPHON'S  CYROPAIDIA,         do  3 

•*  MKMORABLIA,       do  i 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  &e  1 

GREEK  TESTAMENT   f 

KRUSI'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  4  Nos.,  20c.  each. 
KRUSI'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  75c. 

P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent, 

1 1 7  &  1 19,  State  St.,  Chicairr. 


i 
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H«1f  ni'ci{.liiio.  Ait  Mcnnii  and  Knd  nrF.dacation,   P»k«  459  |  Phnt^graphy  iind  ibe  TniMit,.        .        .         Page  478 

Kti  Dinl»K.v  aN  a  MciinM  of  Kduofttion.        .         .         ♦«!  Natuie  am!  Lllernturc,      ...         .         .  47U 

How  to  TcM£h  Kendiiiic.    ....             4M  j  R-tvera.           ....                  ,  iHO 

T&.ctiiMK  in  Accr»r-au(;«  with  Laws  of  Mental  Science,  «W  i  I'uliltc  lu<iriict{oii  iu  Ualj,  ... 

AddrwtM  of  Seiiool  BoHrd  to  Paruut-*,          .         .         4«i7  '  Svlmol*  and  <Mkt;cs,  .... 
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EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 
Kclitoi'fc*  and  PubliHliei*H. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DEMOCKAT  COMPANY  UOOK  AND  .JOB  TRINTERS,  MIFFLIN-ST. 
1874. 


n  ^  I  I  ITP/^TIT  n  n   ~HNI.IUN(;  MJMMUrKKS  WILL  visit  A  VMUKTV 
LKl    rlllrl    IIJKr         >'••••••"»  Dt-Hipus  r..r  s.-hnnl  HyiKse.-*,  court  Hou^ie.s, 

*  I  Wll^  ■„,iu  cliui4'iics,  Oil  Hpiiliraijon  lo 

t^CorreriTH'SH  or  Kstiuiate!}  GiiaiTumeed.  !£•  '1<>%V^9!KND  WIIX, 

Ur'18r4— EHtablij^hed-lfcW.  \UCHITF.CT,  Milwalker,  Wis 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PlatteTille-Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Septal. 
Wliltewater,  "  "  "  "  Sept  1. 
Oshkosh,      "      "        "        "    Aug.  25. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSIOer. 

The  Board  of  RegentB  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following-  re«5tiU!i « 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

.  1,  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  represontalivt?  a 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  irj 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  maybe  filled  by  the  Preside  nt  i:^ 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  SuperintenJtnti^ 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  fherj  s 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  ctxMU 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  U  J  if 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  rrr 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  ol  -g  i 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  lo  the 
tarj'  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  Presiiltci  o 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Historj'  r 
Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Scb*- 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence 
Pr,esident  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  siibscribinc^ 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  \}u6  i^iiHa  Ni-ris 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  ray  inientiiir. 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  . 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  j'ear,  nor  who  i.v  le^«  'hr. 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Vt^^- 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  -u;b 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  di'-ierrt-d. 


!/'//€  Terms  o/  *Board  at  each  locality  a7'€  moderaic. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtaini^d  by  addrfs^inf  \* 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  E.  A.  Ciiaulton,  at  Plsitteville.    President  Olivek  Akkv.  at  Whitioa  rf 
President  Geojujk  S.  AiiBEK,  at  Oshkosh. 


IVew  and  Valuable  Text-Boohs 


FROM  THE  PBE8B  OP 


NEW  YORK. 


lUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  BEOGRAPHY. 

tte  publishers  of  GuyoVs  imiiralled  Series  of  Geographies  are  gratified  to  announce  that  thlH 
tter-piecf  of  the  ffreat  author  in  now  ready.  Educators  deslrinfiT  a  new  Text* Book  lu  this  branch 
cordially  invited  to  examine  thin  work. 


'elter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  >f  the  Felter  Series, 

'Pro/.  S.  H.  TBASODT,  o/  Mass,  AgricuHu7^al  College. 

*bis  book  combines  >fental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  concise  and  clear  in  its  definitions  and  rules, 
d  contains  an  unusually  lar^^e  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
alntvis  men  have  to  solve. 


^ej^ared  by  Tro/.  B.  A..  SffBZDOJ^,  of  Oswego  JVo^-mal  School,  J^M\ 

Superbly  illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teaching  reading, 
mple  fticts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  ctiild  language. 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  ihei«e  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  the  page 
ot  in  vise  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Sos.  1  and  2  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Cuyot'8  Geographies^  Fetter's  Arithmetiosy  Cooley's  Philosophy, 
Cooley's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Had* 
ley's  Lessons  In  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  aud  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  ou  appli- 
c«tit)n  Address 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 
Care  Hadley  Bros.,  Beoksellers,  136  State  St.,  CHICAQO. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPE: 


6^ 

I' 


ECI-ECXIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

nScGufi'Gy's  Speller 
IKKcGuffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithmetics 
WMte^s  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  Grammars 
SSclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 


WILSON,  HINKLE  CO. 

^J.    ClNCXTffWAXt        :        NEW  >ttiTKXL. 

NOW  READY: 

rt^r  rfrMr.^/T.^  or  PHYSICS.  ^ 

f      I  '    ^  ^   '     ■     '    .    .  . 

WII,^)N,  IIINKI.F.& <  CI  l*nb:tiUi> 


NOW  READY: 


NOW  RKADY: 

ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOK  COVERS.  -  ^  - 

WILSON,  HINkLKiSc  CN>,  J     .  ,  i  ♦ 


UIIPlUrrAJiT  NEW  Pirn  1*1  C'ATIOKil; 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

— OF— 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Duiintr  the  past  business  year,  *72-*78,  we  have  published  the  following  important  text-books  for 
8ctaool8  and  Colleges: 


^ONEV8  Tabular  French  SvtUm. 
SAADE^S  Permutation  Reming  Case. 
JBAKEIVS  Brief  History  of  Texat. 
JBARBER'8  Critical  Speller. 
£  LAIRDS  Latin  Pronunciation. 
CHAPMAN'S  Elementary  Jhrawing  Book. 
CLARK'S  Key  to  Normal  Grammar . 
CLARK'' 8  Beginner*  Grammar. 
JOA  VIES*  Examination  of  the  Detnonetrations  of 

the  Legendre. 
I>A  VIE¥  Nature  and  VtilUy  of  Mathematics. 


FOLSOM  'S  Logic  of  Acc&u  n  te. 
J  EPSON'S  Music  Readers.   Three  Nos. 
MONTEITH'S  Comprehensive  Geography. 
NORTHEND'S  Young  TJeclaimer. 
PEABODY'S  Moral  Science. 
PECK'S  Analytical  Mechanics. 
STEELE'S  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiolojy. 
STEELE'S  New  Chemistry 
WATSON'S  Child's  ScHpt  Speller. 
WATSON'S  Youth's  ScHpt  Speller. 
WOOD'S  Botanical  Record. 


Also,  revised  editions  of  the  following  standard  text-books,  viz.: 

DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  CALCULUS,  LEGENDRE  &  BOUR- 
DON, and  J0YNE8»  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

These  works  have  sprung  into  an  immediate  demand  and  have  more  than  realized  the  great  expec- 
tations held  out  for  them. 

We  have  also  increased  our  several  speciOc  libraries.  For  instance,  our  TEACHERS*  LIBRARY 
by  Orton'S  Liberal  Edoeatlon  of  Women :  the  Demand  and  tlie  Kethod and  NORTHROP*s  Edv- 
eation  Abroad."  Our  GIFT-BOOK  LIBRARY  by  '*  Chrysmiton;  or,  The  Month  of  Gold,"  by  Edwin 
JOHNSON;  ««Trne  Sneeess  in  Lift,"  bv  Ray  Palmeb;  *^  Bnnny  Honrs  of  Childhood,"  collected  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.  All  are  handsomelv  bound,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  Teacher. 

We  also  invite  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  following  late  works,  and  the  brilliant  success 
mey  are  attaining: 

Adopted  by  the  city  of  MADISON,  WIS..  OTer  Plre  Competlnff  fleri«n.  Already  in  use  in 
Over  Tbree  Hundred  other  Leading  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  Went  Alone* 
besides  Tvro  Fall  Stmte  AdopClonn* 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  U.  S.^ 

Positively  outstripping  all  competitors.  In  use  in  EIGHTY  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  WISCONSIN. 


Last  and  crowning  work  of  the  unrivalled     14  Weeks99  ScientlDc  Series,  of  which  over  Three 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold. 

Revised  ^^14  Peeks''  Chemistry, 

Contains  new  Nomenclature,  Plates,  etc.  JUST  Ready. 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

A  FULL  COURSE  in  one  boot,  for  il.60,  retail.    Contains  eight  new  features  not  found  in  other 
works,  and  ONE-THIRD  more  Mape. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  special  terms  for  introduction,  address, 

A.  8.  BARNES  CO., 

113  Sl  110,  8tat9  St.,  CHICAGO. 

JOHN  A.  COMSTOCK, 

General  Agent  for  Wisconsin. 

p.  O.  address,  care  A .  8.  B.  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 
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HARPER  &  BROS.,  New  York. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN. 


EMIMEf/T  IHDORSEMENT. 

After  months  of  patient  and  impartial  examination  and  comparison  with  aita 
German  Educational  works  published,  the  entire  corps  of  Teachers,  and  the  Tg 
Book  Committee  of  the  City  op  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  unanimously  recommend  COI 
FORrS  GERMAN  SERIES,  on  account  of  its  superior  merit  and  plan,  grading,  lita 
ary  tone,  and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  Common  and  Graded  SchoolK.  Hi 
Board  of  Education,  at  its  August  meeting,  adopted  for  Ward  Schools  of  Milwiab 
—Comfort's  German  Primer,  Comfort's  First  Book  in  German,  Comfort's  First  Gem 
Reader.  For  High  Scliools— Comfort's  German  Course,  Comfort's  German  Reader. 

Lamson's  Penmanship,  Grammar  School  Series, 

Complete  in  three  Books. 

Harper's  Language  Series. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Desi^^ned  a*  Mia 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Grammar.  Simple,  Objective,  Practical.  By  ftd 
William  Swinton,  A.  M.   50  cents. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE:  Basedci 
the  Results  of  Modern  Philology.   By  Prof.  William  Swinton,  A.  M.  73  ca 

Willson's  Reading  Charts. 

Elementary  Reading  Charts.  By  MAHcirs  Willson,  author  of  **  School  a* 
Family  Readers,"  "School  and  Family  Charts,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  21  Numbers. 

Willson's  Drawing  Series. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series:  An  Elementary  Work  in  Four  Number?.  B» 
MARcnis  Willson. 

Willson's  Drawing  Guide. 

Designed  to  accompany  the  Industrial  Drawing  Series.  With  an  Introducton 
Article  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  Marcics  Wiu 
BON.   12mo.  Cloth. 

Harper's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States.  Bv  David  B.  Scott,  A.  M.  Whi 
Maps  and  Engravings.    12mo.,  425  pages.   Half  Leather.  |1.50. 

Harper's  Smaller  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  Smaller  School  History  of  the  United  States.  .  By  David  B.  Scott,  A II 
With  Maps  and  Engravings.   12mo.,  423  pages.   Half  Leather.  $1.00. 

Potter's  Manual  of  Beading. 

Manual  of  Reading,  in  four  parts:  Orthophony,  Class  Methods,  Gesture,  jb-J 
Elocution.  Designed  for  Teachers  and  Students.  Bv  H.  L.  D.  Pottkr.  t3mft 
432  pages,  $1.40.  ^ 

Harper  &  Bros.,  publish  also  the  new  U.  S.  Readers,  French's  Arithmetics,  DaltoB  - 
Physiology,  etc.   

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectf\illy  invited  to  correspond  concemini 
these  and  the  numerous  6th er  popular  Text-Books  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  J 
Brothers,  of  New  York. 

Sample  copies  of  School  Books  will  be  furnished  Teachers  at  half-price,  forei 
amination,  with  a  view  to  introduction.   For  terms,  etc.,  address 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothers, 
117  end  t19  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series: 

THE  BEST;  THE  MOST  POPULAR;  THE  CHEAPEST. 

WILSON,  HINELE  &  GO,,  PUBLlSHEBS.l^S^^VJSl^ 


READING  AND  SPELLING :  McGuffev'sNew 

Eclectic  Readers,  Speller,  and  Charts ;  DeWolf  $ 
Instructive  Speller;  Henkle's  Test  Speller; 
Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers ;  The  Phonic  Read- 
er ;  The  Little  Teacher. 


ARITHMETIC : 

School  Series. 


Ray's  Series;  White's  Graded 


ALGEBRA:  Ray's  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS:  Ray's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Analytic  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Navigation;  Evans  s  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  :  Harvey's 
Grammars ;  Pinneo's  Scries ;  Pinneo  s  Guide  to 
Composition. 

GEOGRAPHIES  :  Eclectic  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION:  Venable's 
United  States ;  Thalheimer's  Ancient ;  An- 
drews' Constitution  of  the  United  States.. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singers;  Phillips's 
Day-School  Singer. 


PENMANSHIP:  EdecUc  Copy-Books,  Hand- 
Book,  Primary-Book,  Exercise-Book  and  Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  McGuflTey's  Speaken,  Rhetor- 
ical Guide.  High  School  Reader;  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution, Rnetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Venable's  School 
Suge. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  Philosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic ;  Brown's  Physiology. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES :  Bartholo- 
mew's  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS:  White's  Registers  and 
Records. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS:  The  Examiner; 
Williams's  Parser's  Manual;  Smart's  Free 
Gymnastics ;  Ol»ect  Lessons ;  Gow's  Morals 
and  Manners;  flailman's  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS:  No.  zoo,  School  Pen;  No. 
aoo.  Commercial  Pen;  No.  300,  Ladies'  Pen  : 
$1.25  per  gross. 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List,  address  the  Publishers. 


New  Books  ot  the  Eclectic  Series. 

WHAT  IS  SAW  OF  THEM: 

^  Qow's  Morals  and  Manners  is  doing  a  great  work.  We  prize  it  more 
han  any  other  book  in  the  schools.  Should  you  need  any  testimonials,  we  can  all 
inite  in  furnishing  them  for  this  book." — T.  J.  Charlton,  8up\  Vincsnnea. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  Venable's  SchoOl  Stage  to  all  who  wish  to  pro- 
;ure  acting  dialogues  suitable  for  school  exhibitions." — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

"  All  teachers  may  learn  much  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Hailman's  Kinder- 
garten CuitXLTe,'^— Massachusetts  Teacher. 

I  find  Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation  lo  be  a  very  valuable  work.  It 
>lends  accuracy  and  clearness,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  text-book  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.— Cyrus  Nutt,  Pres.  Ind.  Stale  University. 

*'  It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  a  book  of  so  much  scholarly  elegance  as  Barthol- 
>inew's  T  A^n  Grammar.  •  •  •  The  doctrine  of  the  Subjunctive  Mode,  the 
aost  difficult  in  Latin  Grammar,  is  treated  with  marked  ability."— Prop.  E.  D. 
Unborn,  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Renml  Edithn» — Tlie  BeM,  the  CJieapeM^  the  Most  Papular. 

New  Primary  Geoffrapby  90  {  New  Plijrslcal  CSeosrapliy  ^1  €1 

New  luCeriUtitflate  GeoKrapby....  1  50  )  OoUlne  jflaps  ISM 

Surpass  all  others— 1st,  In  Philosophical  arrangement;  ?d,  In  Gradual  Progrresslon:  3d,  i*  • : 
Memorizing;  4th.  in  Full  Explanation;  fth,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  eth,  tn  Map«,  niL-m- 
tions,  Text  and  Execution;  in  fine,,  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Appleton' 8  Arithmetics, 

Primary  Arithmetic  $0  30  I  PraeClcal  Arlchmetle  nm 

Mental  Arltlimetic   45   Key  to  Practical  (for  teacher's  use).  .  St 

Klementary  Aritlimetic   50  | 

These  books  arc  new,  and  a^  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possiblr  sik 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  beso,  acud  «n?i 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BTG.P.  qUACKENBOS,  LL.  D. 

<taackeiiboii9«  Primary  Grammar  9  Si 

Bnffllub  Grammar   9t 

FlmC  IjeflMnsIn  Compoaltlon   SI 

*^  Course  of  Composition  and  Rbetorlc  :.  lit 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  In  illustration,  practical  in  exerci9n,1L 
in  explanations,  and  complete  In  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

^toackenbos^B  Elementary  FfUtory  of  the  United  States  ^  7i 

school  History  ol  the  United  States   IS 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  ftie  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  einiiieQtlT&j 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefully  avoid  aoy  atini?& 
to  tias  the  young. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

Ijocliyer9s  Astronomy    |1S 

Quaekenbos's  Natural  Philosophy  (just  revised)  IS 

vouman's  chemUtry  (50th  edition)  lU 

Hnxley  dc  Yonman's  Physlolofi:y   IT* 

IToumsn's  First  Book  of  Botany  IM 

Gillespie's  I^aud  Surveylus   SH 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkness's  Introductory  I^atln  Book  If  S 

l£lementary  tatln  Grammar  IS 

New  Ijatln  Grammar   |ji 

Introductory  to  I^atln  (Composition  19 


HAHKNESS'  a«3^R  fl  50 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  50 

NEPOS   1  61 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  2  00 

SALLUST   1  76 


LINCOLN'S  LTVY  ^ 

HORACE  \1 

TYLER'S  TACITUS   \ 

ARNOLD'S  Latin  Prosk  COMPOSmON  15 

LATIN  TESTAMENT   :2 


GREEK. 

HADLEyS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  

WHITON^S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  U 

H ARKNESS'  1ST  GREEK  BOOK   II 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  1  a 

BOISE'S  t.  (t  jjl 

BOISE'S  XENOPHON' s  ANABASIS  (thr^e  books) !!.'!;.*!!."!.'.'!!!!!.'.".*!.'.".'!.* *  *  1  i 

HOMER'S  lUAD,  OWEN'S  "  ....  U 

"        ODYSSEY,  do  

THUCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do  J* 

XENOPHON'S  CYROP^DIA,         do  !• 

"  MEMORABLIA,        do  .:.  i9 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac  I  > 

GREEK  TESTAME.NT   i  1 

KRUSI'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  4  Nos.,  20c.  each. 
KRUSI'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  75c. 

P.  B.  HULSE,  Agrent, 

117  &  119,  State  St.,  Cliiea^Er. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Educational  Public  to  the  following 
to  their  Extensive  and  Popular  list  of  School  Books. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  READERS,  a  New  Graded  Se- 
ries in  Five  Books.  This  series  is  the  %ery  tatat  now  before  the  public.  It  presents 
a  series  of  Choice  Readings  for  schools, 

Adapted  to  any  Approved  Method. 
Perfect  in  Orading. 

Unequaled  in  Mechanical  Finish. 

Instructive  and  Elevating  in  Tone. 

  Entirely  New  and  Fresh  in  Selections. 

SWINTON'S  WORD  SERIES,  in  Three  Books: 
THE  PRIMER,  a  beginner's  book  in  words. 

THE  WORD  book;  (Speller,)  complete  in  itself.  Full  of  ideas  and  suggcs- 

tions.  The  best  speller  ever  pnlHished. 
THE  WORD  ANALYSIS,  a  treatise  on  Derivations  and  Synonyms  for 

Grammar  Schools. 

This  Word  Series  is  everywhere  exciting  the  greatest  interest  in  the  study  of  words. 

SWINTON'S  CONDENSED  mSTORT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  a  history  that  always  secures  results. 

This  is  the  work  that  cave  Prof.  Swinton  world-wide  fame  as  an  author  of  school 
books.  Has  a  wider  ana  more  general  adoption  than  any  other  hi6tor}% 

KERL'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  GRAMMAR,  the  crowning  work 
of  America's  greatest  grammarian. 

IjOOMIS'  music  series,  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  just  com- 
pleted, and  already  extensively  used. 

WOODBURY'S  COMPLETE  GERMAN  COURSE,  in  One  Book. 
A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  COURSE,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
above. 

ELIOT  &  STORER'S  ABRIDGMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS,  just  revised  and  regraded.  Always  the  best.- 
Better  now  than  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  books  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  following 
works  whose  long  and  extensive  use  attests  their  great  superiority  over  all  rivals : 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers,    Robmson's  Mathematics, 
Kerr  Series  of  Grammars,  Willson^s  Histories,  Antsient  and 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book  Keep-  Modem, 

ing,  Oray's  Botanies, 

Dana's  Oeology,  Kiddle's  Astronomies, 

Wells'  Science  Sereis,  Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

The  Educational  Reporter  and  Deecriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  ap- 
plication. Correspondence  invited. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  Street,  CHICAOO. 
A.  J.  CHENEY,  Traveling  Agent  for  Wisconsin, 
p.  0.  address  as  above. 
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HARPER  &.  BROS.,  New  York 


COMFORTS  GERMAN. 


EmHlHJ  INDORSEMENT, 

After  months  of  patient  and  impartial  examination  and  comparison  with  o(b 
German  Educational  works  published,  the  entire  corps  of  Teachers,  and  the  Tea 
Book  Committee  of  the  City  op  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  unanimously  recommend  CM 
FORT'S  GERMAN  SERIES,  on  account  of  its  superior  merit  and  plan,  midiiig,% 
ary  tone,  and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  Common  and  Graded  SchooU.  D 
Board  of  Education,  at  its  August  meeting,  adopted  for  Ward  Schools  of  Milwudb 
—Comfort's  German  Primer,  Comfort's  First  Book  in  German,  Comfort's  First  Gen 
Reader.  For  High  Schools— Comfort's  German  Course.  Comfort's  German  Reader. 


Lamson^s  Penmanship,  Grammar  School  Series. 

Complete  in  three  Books. 

Harper^s  Language  Series. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Designed  as  u a 
troductlon  to  the  Study  of  Grammar.  Simple,  Objective,  Practical.  BtPw 
William  Swikton,  A.  M.  50  cents. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE:  B«€di 
the  Results  of  Modern  Philology.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton,  A.  M.  75  c2 

Willson's  Beading  Charts. 

Elementary  Reading  Charts.  By  Mabcius  Wili^on,  author  of  "  School  ai 
Family  Readers,"  "  School  and  Family  Charts,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  21  Numbers. 

Willson's  Drawing  Series. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series :  An  Elementary  Work  in  Pour  Xnmbers.  ^ 
Mabcius  Willbon. 

Willson's  Drawing  G-uide. 

Designed  to  accompany  the  Industrial  Drawing  Series.  With  an  Introdac»! 
Article  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  Marctts  Wn* 
80N.   12mo.  Cloth. 

Harper's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States.    By  David  B.  Scott,  A.  M . 
Maps  and  Engravings.   12mo.,  425  pages.  Half  Leather.  $1.50. 

Harper's  Smaller  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  Smaller  School  History  of  the  United  States.   By  David  B.  SooTr,  AX 
With  Maps  and  Engravings.   12mo.,  428  pages.   Half  Leather.  $1.00. 
Potter's  Manual  of  Beading. 

Manual  of  Readine,  in  four  parts:  Orthophony,  Class  Methods,  Gesture, tt^ 
Elocution.  Designed  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  H.  L.  D.  Pottkk.  12ne. 
432  pages,  $1.40. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  publish  also  the  new  U.  S.  Readers,  French's  Arithmetics,  DaltM^ 
Physiology,  etc.   

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  concenufii 
these  and  the  numerous  other  popular  Text-Books  published  by  Messrs.  Haipeii 
Brothers,  of  New  York. 

Sami)]e  copies  of  School  Books  will  be  furnished  Teachers  at  half-price,  for  ei 
amination,  with  a  view  to  introduction.   For  terms,  etc.,  address 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothers, 
117  end  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  M 


Eclectic  Educational  Series: 


THE  BEST;  THE  MOST  POPULAR;  THE  CHEAPEST. 


m^w^tBi^l  WILSON,  HIHKLE  &  00.,  PUBLl8HEE8,{%S«ry 


CXVOZ2rKATZ.5 


Btnct. 
-OBK. 


READING  AND  iPCLUHG :  McOuffsT^jNew 
Eckctic  Readers,  SpeUer,  and  Charts ;  Ifc Wolf  g 
Instructive  Speller:  Henldc's  Jest  Speller ; 
Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers;  The  Phonic  Read- 
er; The  Little  Teacher. 


ARITHMETIC: 

School  Series. 


Ray's  Series ;  White's  Graded 


ALGEBRA:  Ra/s  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Com- 
plete  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS:  Ray's, Plane  and 
Sofid  Geometry,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Analytic  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Navigation;  Evans's  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPptmON :  Harvc/s 
Grammars;  Pinneo's  Series;  Pinneos  Guide  to 
Composition. 

GCOGRAPHIE8 :  Eclectic  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION:  Venables 
United  States;  Thalheimer's  Anaent;  An- 
drews' Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singers;  Phillips*s 
Day-School  Singer. 


PENMANSHIP:  Eclectic  Copy-Books.  Hand- 
Book,  Primary-Book,  Exercise-Book  and  Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  McGuffey's  Speakers,  Rhetor- 
ical Guide.  High  School  Reader:  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution.  Rhetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Yenable's  School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  Philosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic ;  Brown's  Physiology. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES :  Bartholo- 
mew's Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS:  White's  Registers  and 
Records. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS:  The  Examiner; 
WilUams's  Parser's  Manual;  Smarts  Free 
Gymnastics;  Object  Lessons;  Gow's  Morals 
and  Manners;  Hailman's  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS:  No.  i6o,  School  Pen;  No. 
900,  Commercial  Pen ;  No.  300;  Ladies'  Pen  : 
I1.35  per  gross. 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List,  address  the  Publishers. 


New  Books  of  the  Eclectic  Series. 

WHAT  IS  SAW  OF  THEM: 

"  Gow's  Morals  a&d  Manners  is  doing  a  great  work.  We  prize  it  more 
than  any  other  book  in  the  schools.  Should  you  need  any  testimonials,  we  can  al 
unite  in  ftimishing  them  for  this  book."— T.  J.  Charlton,  Hup\  Vineennes. 

We  heartily  recommend  Venable's  School  Stage  to  all  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure acting  dialogues  suitable  for  school  exhibitions."— OAw  Educational  Monthly. 

All  teachers  may  learn  much  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Hailman's  Kinder- 
garten Chxlt{lie,^^MaMachuMtti  Teacher, 

**  I  find  Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation  to  be  a  very  valuable  work.  It 
blends  accuracy  and  clearness,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  text-book  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.— Cyrus  Nutt,  Pres,  Ind,  State  Univernty, 

It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  a  book  of  so  much  scholarly  elegance  as  Barthol- 
omew's Latin  Grammar.  .  .  •  The  doctrine  of  the  Subjunctive  Mode,  the 
most  difficult  in  Latin  Grammar,  is  treated  with  marked  ability."— Prop.  E.  D. 
Sanborn,  DartmoiUh  College^  N. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 


CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Bevised  Editiona-^The  Beat,  the  Cheapest,  the  Maet  Popular. 

New  PrlmuT  Oeovrapby  90  90 1  N«w  Pliy«lc«l  GeosrmpMr  9li 

N«w  lBf«rme«l«te  »«ocnipliy....  1  5^  i  OiiUlB«ii«p«  IS  I 

Surpass  all  otbera— Ist,  in  Phtloflopblcal  arrangement;  2d,  in  Gradual  Progression;  3d,in]kk 
Memorizing;  4tli,  in  Full  Explanation;  Eth,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  witb  Text;  Otb,  in  Maps,  daa 
tlons,  Text  and  Execution;  in  fine^  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

ApplstoTCe  Arithmetice. 


Practleal  AritHmetle  HI 

Key  to  Praetleal  (fbr  teacher's  cue) . .  I 


Primary  ArllbmeUc  $0  80 

Menua  AnOnnetlc   45 

Blenaentary  Antlimetlc   50 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfBct  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  poariblr  si 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  deflnitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  neat,  aais 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BTO.P,  qUAOKENBOS,  LL.  B, 

<laackenboe>s  Primary  Grammar  I  I 

Bacllsli  Grammar   • 

Plrttt  IiesM»ns  In  Composltlan   • 

Course  of  GpmposlUoa  and  RMetorlc  li 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  exereiJH^^ 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

<laaekenbos's  Blemantary  lll«t*ry  of  tbe  United  States  J$  I 

seliool  History  ot  tbe  United  States  11 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emincBlIrk 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefUUy  avoid  any  i  ' 
to  bios  the  young. 

SOIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


I«oekyer»s  Astronomy  .HI 

Qnaekenbos's  Natural  PbUosopby  (Just  revised)  U 

Yonman's  Obemlstry  (50th  ediUon)  IV 


Hnxley  Sc  Tonman's  Pbyslolo^y    1^ 

Youman's  Plrst  Book  or  Botany  

Gillespie's  liand  Surveylnc  

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkness's  Introdoetory  I«atln  Book  HJ 

*^         Blementary  f«atln  Grammar  li 

•*         Newliatln  Grammar  1? 


Introductory  to  Ijatln  Composition. 


HAIIKNESS*  G^AR  fl  90 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  50 

•»        NEPOS   1  60 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  2  00 

SALLUST   1  75 


LINCOLN'S  UVY   , 

♦»        HORACE  1: 

TYLER'S  TACITUS  l- 

ARNOLD'S  Latin  Proas  COMPOSITION  J' 

LATIN  TESTAMENT  1 5 


GREEK. 

HADLEys  GREEK  GRAMMAR  

WHITON'8  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  13 

HARKNESS*  1ST  GREEK  BOOK  H 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  H 

BOISE'S         •*  *•  **   H 

BOISE'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  (three  boolts)  1> 

HOMER'S  lUAD,  OWEN'S  M 

"        ODYSSEY,  do  H 

THDCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do  

XENOPHON'S  CYROPiEDIA,  do  

»»  MBMORABLIA,       do  ;  «! 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac  1' 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  

KRUara  drawing  CARDa,  4  Ho:,  200.  each. 
KRUai'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERa,  70o. 

P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent, 

117  &  119.  Stat«  St.»  Chica«a 
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NEW  PtJBLICATIONS 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


During  the  past  business  year,  *72>'78,  we  have  pubUsbed  tbe  following  important  text-books  for 
SchoaW  and  Colleges:        '     »  »'  » 


A.02^Va  Tabular  French  System. 
JBAADJFJS PermtUaUon  HeaeUng  Case. 
BAKER'S  BrUf  HUtory  of  Texas, 
B ABBES' S  CrUical  Speller, 
BLAIW8  Latin  Pronunciation. 
CSAPMAIfS  Elementary  Browing  3ook. 
CLABK'S  Key  to  Normal  Grammar, 
CLARK'S  Beginner's  Grammar. 
BAVIES*  Examination  of  the  Bemonstratione  of 

ttie  Leaendre, 
BAVIES^  Nature  and  UtiUty  of  Maihematics. 


FOLSOM'S  Logic  of  Accounts. 
JEPSON'S  Music  Seaders.  Three  Nos. 
MONTEITW^S  Comprehensive  Geography. 
NOBTEBNiyS  Towtg  Beclaimer. 
PEABOBY'S  Moral  ScUnce, 
PECK'S  Analytical  Mechanics. 
STEELE S  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiology. 
STEELE'S  New  Chemistry. 
WATSON'S  Child's  ScripfSpeUer, 
WATSON'S  Youth's  Script  SpelUr. 
WOOD'S  Botanical  Record, 


Also,  revised  editions  of  the  following  standard  text-books,  yIs.: 

DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.  CALCULUS,  LEGENDRE  &  BOUR- 
DON,  and  JOYNES'  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

These  works  have  sprung  into  an  immediate  demand  and  have  more  than  realized  the  great  expec- 
tations held  out  for  them. 

We  have  also  increased  our  seyeral  specific  libraries.  For  instance,  our  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY 
by  OBTON*S Liberal  Edneatlon  of  Wovea  t  tke  DeMMd  and  the  Ketkod  t>*  and  NORTHBOP'S  Edv- 
catioB  Abroad."  Our  GIFT-BOOK  LIBRARY  by  "  ChrywMtOM;  or.  The  Mooth  of  Gold,"  by  Edwin 
JOHNSON;  Tme  Sieeeas  !■  Llfli,"  b/  BAT  Palxeb;  Swuiy  Homrt  of  Childhood,"  collected  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.  *  All  are  handsomely  bound,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  Teacher. 

We  also  InTlte  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  following  late  works,  and  the  brilliant  success 
they  are  attaining: 

Adopted  by  the  city  of  MADISON^  WIS.,  Orer  Fire  Competliiff  S«rlAfl«  Already  in  use  in 
Over  Tliree  Hundred  other  Leading  Cities  and  Towns  m  the  West  Alone, 
besides  Two  Fall  Stale  Adoption** 

Barnes^  Brief  Slstovjf  of  U.  S.^ 

Positively  outstripping  all  competitors.  In  use  in  EIGHTT  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  WISCONSIN 


Last  and  crowning  work  of  the  unrivalled    14  Weeks''  Scientific  Series,  of  which  over  Three 
Hundred  and'Fifty  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold. 

Bevised  "14  Weeks" 

Contains  new  Nomenclature,  Plates,  etc.  JUST  Ready. 


OhemUtry, 

MONTETTH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  OEOORAPHY, 


A  FULL  COURSE  in  one  booh,  for  il.60,  retail.   Contains  eight  new  features  not  found  in  other 
works,  and  ONE-THIRD  more  Jiaps. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  special  terms  for  introduction,  address, 

A.  8.  BABNBS  CO., 

1 13  A  1 15,  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 

JOHN  A.  COMSTOCKi 

General  Agent  for  Wisconsin. 

p.  0.  address,  care  A.  S.  B.  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 
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THE  STATE  NORIAL  SCHOOLS 


PlalteTille-Spriiig  Term  opens  Tuesday,  April  12. 
Oshkosh,     "  "        "       March  34. 

Whitewater*  Second  Term,  "       "  Feto.S. 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSIOir. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulstMsii 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  3 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  vhiek  b? 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Presideoi  tai 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendnt « 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  thenoBi- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  whicli  snchca^ 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  soimd  bod& 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  ob- 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,' age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  sai 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Sect 
tary  of  the  Board.  | 

2.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Konui : 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  ii  1 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  ai^  I 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  j 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  aitle ' 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  snbscribiogti 
following  declaration : 

I,  — —  ,  dp  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Nonn^ 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intentioa^ 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitle  to  a  diploina,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  leas  tkis 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Ftefr 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  saA 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved.  | 

The  Terms  of  Soard  ai  each  loealUy  are  moderaie. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tkf 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.  ' 
President.OLiYSB  Abet,  at  Whitewater. 
President  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkosh. 

WM.  STARR,  JPrmdvL 
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Five  i>epartments. 
MUitary  Sci-^nce. 

Two  DeiMutments. 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

This  fiisUtutloii  emlnncM  the  following  OoUeges  and  Dtpartmentt : 

MUm  IF  AITS. 
General  Science,  AfrtcnUnre,  CiTll  Bngineerinff*  Mining  and  Metallursy* 

MLlttE  IF  LCTTfiS. 

ANCIENT  CLASfilG  AL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  stud  j  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colle^  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

FEMALE  eiUieL 

The  coume  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  raried.  and  is  equal  to  that  in  the  highest  grade  of  Female 
Colleges.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Unirersitj. 

8UB-FRE8HMAN  CLASS  or  CLASSICAL  PBEPABATORT  Department,  and  ENGLISH  FREFABA- 
TOEY  Department.  UW  IMMl. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instnictlon  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinati?e  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  beliered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUegnanies.  Within  a 
year  a 

IIAHTITATIVB  UIIIATItY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

UMAMEt. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVEXTT  THOUSAND  VOLUMES, 

THE  MIIEIT  UratEt 

are  leas  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  trom  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ot  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FtEE  Timill. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Profeesors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  Itrther  information,  apply  to  J  JJ,  TWOlOBLiY*, 

MADISON,  Sept.  28,  1873.   -     .  *      '  PresiaUnf.. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISOONSIN- 


$1^038^788.80. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  - 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  - 
DBNISON  WORTHINGTON,  - 
H.  H.  GILES, 
B.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


Prisideht. 
YiOB  President. 
Trbasttrir. 
Seorbtart. 
General  A^bnt. 
Adjuster.  . 


OITE8  SPECIAL  ATTBNTION  TO 


Ifhe  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Suocessfal  Gompany  in  the  Northwest, 

Losses  Paldv  Chlsfly  on  Farm  Proporty*  Nearly  t70O«OOO. 
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WEBSTER'S 

UHABWED  DICTIONABI 

A  NATIONAL  STANDAED. 

The  Highest  Authority  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescctt,  Motley,  Oecrge  P,  Marek,  JSaOeek^  Wkittkr, 
Willis,  Saxe,  EUhu  BurriU,  Daniel  Webeter,  Bufas  CfJioatey  H.  CoUridge.  Smart 
Horace  Mann,  Presidents  Woolsey,  Wayland,  Hopbine,  Nott,  Walker^ 
Anderson,  and  tlie  bei^t  American  and  European  scholars. 


RECENT  TESTIMONY  FROM  AN  INTELUGENT  AND  MOST  IMPARTIAL  SOURCE. 

From  the  "London  Qnarterly  Beyiew."  October,  1873. 

In  an  elaborate  article  of  eighteen  closely  printed  pa^es,  upon  "  English  Dietios- 
aries/'  it  reyiews  the  present  condition  of  English  Lexicography^  and  speaks  of  *iE 
leading  Lexicons  of  the  language.   Space  on^  permits  the  following  extracts:— 

fieyenty  years  paflsed  before  Johnson  was  fol- 
lQ\red  by  Webster,  an  American  writer,  who  faced 
the  task  of  the.  English  Dlctioi^ary  with  a  fall  ap- 
preciation of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better 
practical  results. 

"  As  to  the  Spelling-book,  the  astonishing  state- 
ment is  made  that  twenty-four  millions  of  it  were 
sold  up  to- 1847,  [now  increased  to  Jlfty  milHont], 
the  consequence  of  this  comparative  monopoly  of 
orthography  and  orthoepy  being  the  present  almost 
mecharUcal  uniformity  of  American  Spelling  and 
Fronundation, 

''His  laborious  Comparison  of  Twenty  languages, 
though  never  published,  bore  f^it  in.  his  own 
min^  and  his  training  placed  him  both  in  knowl- 
edge and  Judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as 
a  philologist.'  Webster's  'American  Dictionary  of 
the  Engluh  Language*  was  published  in  and 
of  course  i^peared  at  once  in  England,  where  suc- 
cessive re-editing  Aa<  a«  yet  kept  U  in  the  highest 
place  ae  a  practiced  Dictionary. 

"The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in 
England  has  itself  had  immense  eCTect  in  keeping 
up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break  which  would 
be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  EngHsh-speaking  na- 
tions alone«  but  to  mankind.  The  result  or  this 
has  been  that  the  common  dictionary  must  suit 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

, "  Every  dictionary  compiler,  by  the  mere  fiact  of 
his  selection  and  treatment  of  words,  is  able  to 
exalt  some  and  degrade  others,  thus  gaining  a 
practical  Influence  over  the  language  he  deals 
with.  Fiilly  conscious  of  this  influence,  Webster 
used  it  with  tatent  in  his  dictionary.  Thus  it  was 
his  decision  as  a^zealous  purist  that  brought  in  the 
revived  older  spelling,  traveler,  worefuped,  etc., 
and  substituted  the  Latin  favor,  honor,  for  the 
English  favour,  honour,  etc.,  while  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  the  old  but  unusual  forms,  center, 
niter,  are  given  precedence  over  c^n^r«,  nitre,  etc. 
These  peculiarities,  accepted  by  the  American  pub- 
lin,  often  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  at  a 
glance  an  American  from  an  English  book. 

"The  good  average  business-like  character  of 
Websters  Dictionary,  both  in  stvle  and  matter, 
made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was  dis- 


tinctly unsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-«dlt?d  I? 
other  hands.  Professor  Goodrich' s  edicton  of  nc 
is  not  much  more  than  enlaiiged  aad  amended.^ 
other  revisions  since  have  so  mueli  noreltjef 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works. 

"The  American  revised  Webstei'a  Dictlioati;^ 
1861,  published  In  America  and  England,  is  cf  a 
altogether  higher  order  than  the6«  last  rrbelA> 
don  Imperial  and  Student's] .  It  beam  on  itstSsip- 
page  the  names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Pcnfer,ls: 
inasmuch  as  its  especial  improvement  is  is  idr 
etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  n 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  i» 
describe  it  in  short  as  thrWebster^Matan  DMte- 
ary.  Many  other  literary  men,  among  thea  Fi?- 
fessors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  laitff 
compilation  and  revision.  On  considerstica.  s 
seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors  hare  gm 
far  toward  ImproYing  Webster  to  the  utmoit  dfi 
he  will  bear  improv^ent.  Th&  voeabuJerf  ia 
become  almost  complete  as  regards  usraal  raa 
while  the  dejlni^ons  keep  throughout  to  JfOeUfi 
simple  careful  style,  and  the  derivations  are  ts- 
signed  with  the  aid  of  good  modem  authoTida. 

"On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  DlcttoDai?  a 
it  stands,  is  most  respectable,  and  certainly  tee 

BEST  PRACTICAL  ENGUSH  DICTIONARY  EXTAST. 

"Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester's  first  pnbllcationa  ta.  A^ 
tionary  work  were  abridgment  of  Johnaraial 
Webster,  and  he  afterwards  brought  oot  dictka> 
aries  in  his  own  name,  Trom  that  of  1880  to  tsi 
completest  work,  which  appeared  In  18KI.  B« 
considered  these  later  works  as  entirely  lDfe> 
pendent  of  Webster's,  yet  on  Internal  evlaeocc  ef 
similarity  of  method,  and  frequent-  close  corres- 
pondence of  the  definitions  ana  authorities  cboecc 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  underrated  his  debt  to 

{iredecessor,  guide,  and  model.  A  critic  hB|»et- 
ng  to  open  the  volume  without  knowing  annii^ 
of  its  authorship,  would  be  apt  to  suppose  tost  he 
had  before  him  one  of  the  series  ol^  revised  a&d 
enlarged  Webster's  Dictionaries.  Looking  si  s 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  sundea' 
to  define  it  as  a  vast,  industrious,  and  carefal  vort. 
superior  to  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary,*  but  inftrk? 
in  most  points  to  the  y^'ebster-JfahH, 


PubUshed  by  G.  &  C.  MEBBIAM,  SPBINQFIEIiD,  MASS. 

SOLD  BY  ^UL.  BOOI£ME:L.IJX:Rfi«. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  published  by  Ivison,  Blakerran,  Taylor  &.  Co.,  NewYcri 
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In  the  Fields  again  with  Prof,  Gray, 


BOTANY. 


BY 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 

MORE  EXTEKSIYBLT  USED  THAN  ALL  OTHER  BOTANICAL  BBBIES  COMBINED. 


IyillS  justly-celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
principles  and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Qrat 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.   None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of 
making  merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting. 
HO^  PLANTS  BEHAVE.  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB,  EMPLOY 

IN8B0TS  TO  WORK  FOR  THEM,  Ac.  Botany  for  Toung  People.  BeauUfUUy  illiutrated,  and  printed 
on  line  paper.  4to.  Price,  75  cents. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  Aslm- 
pie  and  diarming  incroductlon  to  Btmctnral  Bot- 
any; wltb  a  Papular  Flora^or  an  arransrement 
and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both  wild  and 
cultiyated .  S82  pages,  and  more  than  600  engray- 
tngs.  Price, 

\*Thit  worJty  in  eonneeiian  VfUh  *THB  SCHOOL 
AKD  riELD  Book,"  9upplU9  a  campleU  ccur»$  in 
Botany  for  Common  aehooU  and  &eminari«s 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANT,  and 

Vegetable  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  copious 
Dictionary  of  Botanical  terms.  Fully  illustrated. 
Prlce,1^1.80. 

FIELD,  FOREST  AND  G-AR- 
DEN  BOTANY.  A  simple  introduc- 
tion to  the  Common  Plants  of  the  tnited  States, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Cloth.  Syo.  885  pages.  Price,  $S.O(k 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK 

Comprising  **Tlte  Lessons  in  Botany^**  and  "7*As 
FUidt  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,"**  A  most  pop- 
ular and  comprehensive  School  book.  08  pages. 
Price,  IS.60. 

\*This  work,  in  connection  wUh  "How  PLANTS 
OBOW/'  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for 
iSchoolSj  '         '  ' 


Common  i 


,  Academies  and  Seminaries, 


MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  Ar- 

ranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  con- 
taining twenty  plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges, 
Grasses,  Ferns,  Ac.  Fifth  edition,  im.  Second 
issue,  ises.  Cloth.  8vo.  700  pages.  Price,  ^S5. 

\*Thistoorkjin  connection  with  **Tkk  Lxssoks/' 
supplies  a  comMste  course  in  Botany  for  CoUeges 
and  Scientific  Schools, 

THE  SAME,  bound  with  "  The  Les- 
sons." Price,  18.007' 

'P'HH!  SAME,  with  "Moses  and  Liv- 
Prtee,  98.70. 


STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTE- 
MATIC BOTANY. .  An  introductioii 
to  structural  and  Systematic  Botany  and  Vegeta- 
ble Physiology,  being  a  filth  and  revised  ecation 
of  the  Botanical  Text-book.  Illustrated  by  over 
1,800  wood-cuts.  1  vol.  Cloth.  8vo.  806  pages. 
Price,  $8.00.   

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHJbJKN 
UNTIED  STATES.  Containing 
Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida: 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A. 
W.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D.  1  vol.  8vo.  000  pages. 
Price,  $8.80. 


%*Wb  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  to  teachers  or  school 
officers,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  TuUf 
the  appended  prices.  The  host  libebal  tebmb  will  be  giyek  for  iKTRODUcrriOK. 

FuU  detcriptiw  circulars  of  Qray^s  Botanies^  with  many  tesHmoniais  from  eminent 
scientists  and  teachers,  by  mail  on  appiieation.  Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Progressive  Text  Books, 


HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

— BY— 

Prof.  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

I.  Langoage  LeMona,       -       -       price  60  OeatB. 
n.  School  O^mposition,   -       -       -      *'   60  Oents. 
in.  Frogressiye  Orammar,    -       -         "  .  76  Gents. 


This  series  is  formed  on  a  distinct  and  individual  plan.  The  several  books  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  exactly  fit  into  the  specific  work  of  each  g^ade  ia  off 
public  schools.  Thd  pupU  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  language  iMJ;  Um 
made  to  deal  with  speeeh-^o  turn  it  over  in  a  variety  of  wags — io  handle  sentences;  ss  M 
Tie  is  not  kept  back  from  the  exercises  of  using  language  ttU  he  has  mastered  aU  the  ^ 
anatomy  of  the  grammarian. 

OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

From  Superintendent  W.  D.  Parker,  JanesTiUe,  Wis. 
I  have  examined  ^Swinton's  Language  Lessons'  and  take  pleasure  in  commeii 
ine  it  to  the  consideration  of  friends  of  the  children  who,  by  its  use,  will  be  abkli 
bridge  over  the  chasm  found  between  living  language  and  the  science  thereof.'* 

**  f  believe  * Swinton's  School  Composition'  well  adapted  to  dispel  the  bag.betrof 
'composition  writing.' " 

Both  books  are  handsomely  executed  mechanically  and  in  every  respect,  they 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  friends  of  education. 

From  Albert  Earthm&n,  Supt.  Schools,  Reedsbur^,  WLi. 
A  careful  perusal  of    Swinton's  Language  Lessons"  convinces  me  that  it  is  alii- 
tie  book  of  rare  merit. 

From  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Pres*t  Wis.  State  Teacbeis*  Association. 
The  '*  Language  Lessons"  is  well  conceived  and  well  executed.   I  think  it  an  ex- 
cellent little  book. 

From  Prof.  S.  8.  Bockwood,  Whitewater  Normal  School. 
Both  works  (Grammar  and  Language  Lessons)  are  well  directed  efforts  to  revi^ 
tionize  the  unsuccessful  methods  of  dealing  with  the  English  language  in  the  pait, 
and  to  build  up  enlightened  methods  upon  the  ruins. 

Prom  Prof.  E.  Chase,  Prin.  Liberal  iDStltnte.  Jeflterson,  Wis. 
Swinton's  Grammar  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

From  Prof.  C.  F.  Eastman,  Beloit. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  book  can  supply  the  lack  of  tact  and  inventiveness  in  a  teach- 
er, but  this  little  book  (Language  Lessons)  will  go  far  to  rditve  such  deficiencies  lO 
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NEW  PtTBLICATIONS 


— OF— 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


DariDg  the  past  business  year,  *72-'T8,  we  have  published  the  followiug  importaut  text-books  for 
School*  and  Colleges:  e 


AOJmrs  Talntlar  French  SwUm, 
BAADMTB  FtrmuiaUon  SeaeUng  Case. 
BAKSS'S  BrUf  BUtory  of  Texas. 
BABBBJffB  CrUical  Speller, 
BLAJB*S  Latin  Pronunciation, 
CHAPMAN'' 8  Stsmsntary  Drawing  3ook. 
CLABK*8  Key  to  Normal  Grammar, 
CLARK'S  Beginner's  Grammar. 
DAVIS8*  ExaminaUon  of  the  Demonstrations  of 

the  Legendre, 
DAVIJBSr  Nature  and  UtiUty  of  Mathematics, 


FOLSOM'S  Logic  o/AccounU, 
JBPSON'S  Mitsic  Seaders.  ThresNos, 
MONTEITH'S  Comprehensive  Geography, 
NOBTffBND*S  Young  Declaimer, 
PEABODY'S  Moral  SeUnu, 
PECK'S  Analytical  Mechanics, 
STEELE'S  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiology. 
STEELE'S  New  Chemistry. 
WATSON'S  Child's  Script  Speller. 
WATSON'S  Youth's  Script  Speller. 
WOOD'S  Botanical  Record, 


Also,  revised  editions  of  the  fbllowlng  standard  text-books,  viz.: 

DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  CALCULUS,  LEGENDRE  &  BOUR- 
DON,  and  JOYNEB'  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

These  works  have  sprung  Into  an  immediate  demand  and  have  more  than  realized  the  great  expec- 
tations held  out  for  them. 

We  have  also  increased  our  several  speciflc  libraries.  For  instance,  our  TEACHERS'  LIBRAR  Y 
by  OBTOirs  Liberal  Edaeatloa  of  Womea :  tke  Demand  and  tke  XeOiod  and  NORTHBOP*S  Eda- 
eatloB  Abroad."  Our  GIFT-BOOK  LIBRARY  by CliryMMtem;  or,  Thelloatli  of  Gold,''  by  EOWIN 
JOHNSON;  Tme  Saeeeas  ia  Lift,"  bv  Rat  Palxeb;  Saaay  Hoan  of  CUldhood,"  collected  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc  -  All  are  handsomely  bound,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  Teacher. 

We  also  invite  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  following  late  works,  and  the  brilliant  success 
they  are  attaining: 

Adopted  by  the  city  of  MADISON^  WISJ.  OTer  FiTe  Competlsfl:  SerlMi.  Already  in  use  in 
Over  Tlirtte  Hundred  other  Leading  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  West  Alone^ 
besides  Two  Fall  State  Adoptiona* 

Barnes''  Brief  Hlstorjr  of  U.  S.^ 

roBitlvely  outstripping  all  competitors.  In  use  in  EI6HTT  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  WISCONSIN 


Last  and  crowning  work  of  the  unrivalled    14  Weeka^'  Scientific  Series,  of  which  over  Three 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold. 

Revised  "14  Weeks"  Ohemietry, 

Contains  new  Nomenclature,  Plates,  etc.  JUST  Ready. 

MONTETTH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

A  FULL  COUnSE  in  one  book,  for  $1.00,  retail.   Contains  eight  new  features  not  found  in  other 
works,  and  ON£-THIRD  more  Maps. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  special  terms  for  introduction*  address, 

A.  8.  BABNB8  Sk.  OO., 

113  A  115,  State  St.f  CHICAGO. 

JOHN  A.  COMSTOC:)^ 

General  Agent  for  WIeooneln. 

p.  0.  address,  care  A.  S.  B.  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 


nrew  and  Valuable  Tezt-Books 


FBOM  THE  PRE8B  OF 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publiflhen  of  GuyoCs  unrivalled  Series  of  Oeofn^ptafes  are  erratifled  to  announce  flnt  tl 
maaUr-vUce  of  the  great  author  Is  now  ready.  Educators  -  desiring  a  new  Text-Book  in  tliii  bM 
are  cordiallj  invited  to  examine  this  work.  . 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

:By  IPro/.  S.  iST.  TBjLSODT,  of  Mass.  ^ricuUurai  CoUegt. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  its  deflnitlons  vbM^ 
and  contains  an  unusually  lange  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechanics,^  fl* 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  Trof^  B.  j±.  SHMLIDOJ^,  of  Oswego  J/brtnal  School,  XI 

Superbly  illustrated.   Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teachiBf 
Simple  ilacts  in  natural  science  incldenuily  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


'WWLVUkMa  AND  SOPTWKRT.  A  TfB^ 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  ttiefV 
not  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Nos.  1  and  8  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Quyot's  Geographies,  Fetter's  Arithmettos,  Cooley's  PhilosoptiYt 
Cooley's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Had- 
ley's  Lessons  In  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  app^ 
cation  Address 

THOMAS  CHABI4ES, 

Care  Hadley  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St,  CHICM 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series-/ 

THE  BEST;  THE  MOST  POPULAR;  THE  CHEAPEST. 

^"^Jkl  WILSON,  mNELE  &  00.,  PnBLi8H£S8,i 


RCADINQ  AMP  miAAHQtUcGvMtfMVf^ 
Edectte  Readen,  Spelkr.  and  CUrtt;  I^Wolfi 
Imtnicdre  .  Speller;  Henkfe's  Test  SReUer; 
LeigK;s  PhoneUc  Readers;  The  Phomc  Read- 
er ;  The  Little  Teacher. 

ARITHMETIC:  Ra/s  Series;  White's  Graded 
School  Series. 

ALGEBRA:  Ray's  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS:  Ra/s. Plane  and 
SoUd  Geometry,  Geometry  and  Tngonometcy. 
Analytic  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Navigation;  Evans's  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION :  Harvey's 
Grammars;  Pinneo's  Senes;  Pumeo's  Guide  to 
Composition. 

GEOGRAPHIES :  EdecUc  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION :  Venable's 
United  Sutes;  Thalheimer's  Ancient;  An- 
.  drews'  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singers;  Phillips's 
Day-School  Singer. 


PENMANSHIP:  Eclectic  Copy-Books,  Hand- 
Book,  Primary-Book,  Eccrdse-Book  and  Writ-. 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  McGuffey's  Speakers,  Rhetor- 
ical Guide.  High  School  Reader:  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution.  Rhetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Yenable's  School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  PhUosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic;  Brown's  Physiology. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES:  Bartholo- 
mew's  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS :  White's  Registers  and 
Records. 

TEACHERS*  MANUALS:  Tho  Examiner; 
Williams's  Parser's  Manual;  Smarts  Free 
Gymnastics;  Ol^ect  Lessons;  Gow's  Morals 
and.  Manners;  Hailmaa's  Kindeigarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS:  No.  too,  School  Pen:  No. 
900,  Commercial  Pen;  No.  300,  Ladies'  Pen : 
$ias  per  gross. 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List,  address  the  Publishers. 


New  Books  of  the  Eclectic  Series. 

WHAT  IS  SAW  OF  THEM: 

Gow's  Morals  and  Majmers  is  doing  a  great  work.  We  prize  it  more 
than  any  other  hook  in  the  schools.  Should  you  need  any  testimonials,  we  can  al 
unite  in  dimishing  them  for  this  hook."— T.  J.  Charltok,  8up%  Vincennes, 

"  We  heartily  recommend  Venable's  School  Stage  to  all  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure acting  dialogues  anitahle  for  school  exhibitions."— O^io  Educational  Monthly, 

All  teachers  may  learn  much  by  a  careflil  perusal  of  Hailxnan's  Kinder- 
garten Culture." — Mtusqehusetts  Teacher, 

"  I  find  Ray's  Survejring  and  Navigation  to  be  a  very  valuable  work.  It 
blends  accuracy  and  clearness,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  text-book  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges. — Cyrus  Nutt,  Pres,  Ind,  State  Univernty, 

"  It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  .a  book  of  so  much  scholarly  elegance  as  Barthol- 
omew's Latin  Grammar.  *.  .  .  The  doctrine  of  the  Subjunctive  Mode,  the 
most  difficult  in  Latin  Grammar,  is  treated  with  marked  ability."— Prop.  E.  D. 
Sanborn,  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Bwised  Mitiom^TAe  Beit,  the  Cheapeit,  the  Mod  Popular. 

New  Prlmarj  Oeosrapliy  $0  M I  New  PhTaleal  Oeosravliy  fl 

N«w  iBtoraioaiato  Oeosrmpliy....  1  60 1  OaUlne  Maps  U 

SurpuB  All  oUien— Ist,  in  Philosophical  Mmifeinent;  M,  in  Gradual  Progresston;  Sd,  in  Hodt 
M emortziag;  4Ui,  in  Full  Explanation;  Cth,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  Mb,  la  Mapi,  Dteoi- 
tions,  Text  and  Execution;  in  JIm,  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Appieton'i  ArUkmetice. 

Primanr  ArtthaieUe  $0  80 1  PraeUeal  Arttlmettc  

REeDtal  ArlthmeUe   45  Kej  tm  Praeiteia  (Ah-  toMttar's  um)  ...  M 

BlMuentarjr  AntliBietie   50 1 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  poaslbly  asfeB 
them,  thorou^ly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest^  OM»  aBdssd 

as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPOSITION. 

BTG.P,  qUACKENBOS,  LL,  B. 

<|aa«kenboa>s  Primary  Oraaamar  I  M 

Basliah  Oraaiinar   M 

Firat  I^eaaons  in  Compoaitlon   M 

CourM  of  CoaapoalUoB  and  Blietorle   1 8# 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  fn  exerelMi,Ul 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

<|aaekenbo4Pa  Blemeatary  If  Mory  of  tlie  ITnlted  States  •  IS 

Bcliool  History  ot  ttoe  United  States   IS 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emlnentiyHi 

on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  preijudices,  they  carefully  avoid  any  \  ^ 

to  bias  the  young. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


Itoekyer'a  Aatronomy  ffk% 

quaekeiiko<i>a  Natural  Pliiloaopliy  Oust  revised)   IV 

Younaan'a Okemtotry  (SOth  ediUon)  IIS 


Hnxley  4c  Touman'a  Phyalolocy   1  IS 

Tonman'a  Firat  Book  of  Botany  IW 

OlUeopie'a  I«and  Snrreylnc   SH 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harkneaa'a  Introdoetory  I«atlB  Book  ft  tS 

Blemeatary  fiatln  Oranunar   IIS 

New  liaUn  Oramnaar   1  Si 

Introdoetory  to  Ijaliii  Conapoaltloii  lit 

HABKNB8S*  GJBSAB  $1  50 1  LINCOLN'S  UVT  «1S 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  ftO  •*        HORACE  13 

*•        NEPOS   1  60  I  TYLER'S  TACITUS  IS 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL  2  00  ARNOLD'S  Latih  Pboss  COMPOSITION  iS 

8ALLU8T   1  75  |  LATIN  TESTAMENT  19 

GREEK. 

HADLET*8  GREEK  GRAMMAR  HCI 

WHITON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  4  IS 

HARKNESS'  1ST  GREEK  BOOK   IS 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  IS 

BOISE'S         *♦  *'  •»   IS 

BOISE'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  (three  books)  IS 

HOMER'S  lUAD.  OWEN*S  S  • 

**        ODYSSEY,  do      t  • 

THUOYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do  t  S 

ZENOPHON'S  CYROP^DIA,         do  t  S 

.  •*  MEMORABUa,       do  %m 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac  IS 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  S  S 

KRUSrS  DRAWINC  CARDS,  4  Nos.,  20o.  each. 
KRUSI'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  76c. 

P.  B.'HULSE,  Agent, 

117  &  119.  State  St.,  Cliicago. 


m 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


\.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


We  haye  recently  pul)1ifl]ie<l  the  following  important  text-bookii  for  Schools  and  Colleges: 


ONEUS  Tabular  French  SyUm, 
\AAJ}K*8  PermtUatian  Beeuung  Cote. 
^AKJSJTS  BrUf  SUtorv  of  Twos. 
\ ABBES' a  CrUieal  Speller, 
^LAIB'a  Latin  PronundaUon. 
'BAPMAH^a  BUmentary  Drawing  Book, 
^LABK*a  Keif  to  Normal  Orammar, 
^LARK'^a  Beginner**  Orammar. 
) A  VIE  a*  Examination  of  the  Bemonetrations  of 

the  JUgendre, 
>AVIEa^  Nature  and  UtUi^  of  Mathematiee 


FOLSOM'S  Logic  ofAccounU, 
JEPSOys  Music  Beadere.  Three  Noe, 
MONTEITH^a  Compreheneive  Geography, 
irORTHSND'a  Young  Beelaimer, 
PEABODY'8  Moral  Science. 
PEGK^a  Analytical  Mechanics, 
STEELE S  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Phyiiology. 
STEELE 8  New  Chemistry. 
WATSON* S  ChiUfe  Script  SneUer. 
WATSON'S  Youth's  Script  Speller. 
WOOD'S  Botanical  Secord, 


Also,  revised  editions  of  the  following  standard  text-books,  Yiz.: 

NAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  CALCULUS,  LEGENDRE  &  HOUR- 
VON,  and  JOYNES*  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

These  works  have  sprung  Into  an  immediate  demand  and  have  more  than  realized  the  great  ezpec- 
atlons  held  out  for  them. 

We  have  also  Increased  our  several  speciflc  libraries.  For  instance,  our  TEACHEBS*  LIBBABY 
t>7  OBTor 8  Liberal  RdacaUea  of  Women :  the  Demand  and  the  Xetliod  |^  and  NORTHBOP*S  Eda- 
ntiOB  Abroad."  Our  OIFT-BOOK  LIBBABY  by  Chrysostom;  or.  The  lloath  of  Gold,"  by  EDWIN 
roHNSON;  Tme  8aeeeas  in  Lif^,»  by  Bay  Palm eb;  Suuiy  Hoars  of  ChUdhood,"  collected  stories, 
mecdotes,  etc.  All  are  handsomely  bound,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  Teacher. 

We  also  invite  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  to  the  following  late  works,  and  the  brilliant  success 
they  are  attaining: 

IIOIlSPlSNIIMIf ^  BHABlSBSf 

Adopted  by  the  city  of  MADISON,  WIS,,  Otvt  Five  Competliifl:  SerlMi.  Already  in  use  in 
Over  Tliree  Hundred  other  Leading  Cities  and  Towns  In  the  West  Alone^ 
besides  Two  FaliState  Adoptions* 

Baraes"  Brief  History  of  U.  S.^ 

Positively  outstripping  all  competitors.  In  use  in  EIGHTY  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  WISCONSIN. 

Last  and  crowning  work  of  the  unrivalled    14  Weeks"  Scientiflc  Series,  of  which  over  Three 
Hundred  and  F\fty  Thousand  Copiee  have  been  sold. 

Beviied  "14  Weeks"  Chemistry, 

Contains  new  Nomenclature,  Plates,  etc. 

MONTEmBPS  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

A  FULL  COURSE  in  one  book,  for  $1.60,  retail.    Contains  eight  new  features  not  found  in  other 
works,  and  ONE-THIRD  more  Maps. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  special  terms  for  introduction,  address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  A.  OO., 

113  A  116,  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 

JOHN  A.  COMSTOCK, 

Cental  Agent  for  WIeooneln. 

p.  0.  address,  care  A.  S.  B.  A  Co.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

IPlatteyllle-l^riiig  T^ni  opeos  Tuesday,  AprO  ft. 
Oshkosh,     "  "       Marclt  24. 

Whitewater,  Seeond  Term,  ^       "      Feb.  3. 

TEBKS  OF  ADMISSIOir. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  formal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regolato 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  TepreseatsOiTBi  m 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  yacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  wkkh  ur 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Presidesi  ni 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Super intenisid it 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the  mm 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  t^e  city,)  in  which  meh  oai 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  ,  be  At  least  sixteen  years  of  ^ge,  of  sound  bo^ 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  rec^Te  tcff 
tificate  setting  fprth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicfkte  of  sKi 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  8ecB 
tary  of  the  Board. 

2.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Kens 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  Presideati 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  HiatoiT  ni 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Scksi 
in  respiect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  nUi 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  BubscribiBif 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Xoxm 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intentiosii 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  ^ 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  &n 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Fm 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  sod 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

2%e  Terms  of  Soard  at  each  locality  a7'e  modemte^ 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tb( 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charltok,  at  Platteville. 
President  Oliveb  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Al3EE,  at  Oshkosh. 

WM.  STARR,  PrmSm. 


m 


MA]>ISON,  WISCONSIN. 

Ills  iD^ltution  embraees  the  Ibllo^wing  Colleges  and  Departn^entB  : 

MUiSE  IF  AITS. 

Ire  D«parkmeiit8.  General  Science,  AgiicuUnre,  CIyU  Snglneering.  Mlnlnff  and  Metallurgy, 
lltaryscunce.  MUlil  W  IHTIM. 

wo  Bepartments.  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  In  which  the  cpunie  of  s^udj  is  eqairaient 
Aiat  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

[ODKBK  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  Geraia^  iMie  the  place  of  Greek. 

FIMAU  •ILUIL 

"he  coune  of  study  is  comprebensiTe  and  raried.  and  is  equal  to  that  in  the  highest  grade  of  Female 
tleges.  Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  or  Instruction  in  the  Unirersity. 
UB-FRESBM  AN  CLASS  or  CLASSICAL  PREPARATOBT  DepaTtmetit,  and  ENGLISH  FRKPABA- 
BTDep^unent.  UW 

ttdgo  P.  L.  SPOONKB,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

lie  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  CSiemistry,  Determinatir^  Wlqeralonr  and  the  Assay- 
;  of  Ores,  are  beliered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  West  of  the  Alle^Banies.  Within  a 

IIAITiTATlVE  lAMIATIIf 

I  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  haye  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  dilferent  Depart- 

r of  Science. 
LIMUim. 

» open  to  students,  without  oli^ge,  containing  more  than  SXVBirrT  THOUSAND  VOLVMSa. 

THE  MiinT  umm 

)  less  than  tn  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  trom  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
iduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  Mititled  to 

IREE  Tfmti. 

Che  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Profiessors  and  Teach- 

I,  and  la,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  mrther  information,  apply  to  J.  H.  TWOMBLY, 

Hadison,  Sept.  SB,  1878.  PretUUnt. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN- 


>AVn)  ATWOOD,  - 

ORAM  H.  GILES, 

lAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  - 

)BNISON  WORTHINGTON,  - 

I.  H.  GILES, 

\.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


$1^038^788.80. 


Pbbsident. 
VicB  Pebsidknt. 
Tbbasureb. 
Sbobbtaby. 
Gbnebal  Agbnt. 
Abjustee. 


GIVES  8PECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ABS  AKS  K0SBSVBAD  WMWEMWE. 

[!h6  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Suocessfal  Company  in  the  Northwest. 

Losses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property.  Nearly  i750«000. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP>EDIA, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.  Printed  from  new  type 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Thb  New  Aicsbicvk  CiCLorj 
DiA  was  completed  in  1868,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  hai  « 
tained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  whi^  bvi 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editon 
and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  efi 
tion  entitled  The  American  CTCLOPiBDiA. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knoi* 
edge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  sdaet 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  conveBioa 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  haveoccmni 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment  The  civil  war  of  our  own  CO6IB7: 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  luppih 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industriaJ  activity  has  been  commeMBi 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  iiiddk- 
gable  explorers  of  Africa. 

The  ffreat  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  aftk 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  nias 
are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  tkepr 
ticulars.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  wkki 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  p&blki 
tions  of  the  day,  but  which  onght  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  antkiB: 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  prqss,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim 
the  eaitors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  fssA 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  ereiy  fresh  prodr 
tion  in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  Veil  as  to  gn 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  Ik 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  tan 
printed  on  new  type,  forming. m  fact  a  new  Gyclopfedia,  with  the  same  pi>n^ 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experietf 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  ediiia 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  totkt 
explanations  in  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natonlMi' 
torv,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecfiai, 
and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Althoo^ 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spareci  1^ 
insure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  itiflbl> 
lieved  they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopffil» 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivcrv  of  each  volume.  Itvij 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fi^j 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colcieii 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

Inextra  Cloth,  per  vol.,     -  t&.W  \  In  Half  RusHa,  extra  ffiU^mr  vol,,     -  Mi 

In  Library  Leather,  per  vol,  Q.  00    7tt  Full  Morocco,  antique,  ffUt  edge*,  pirtoUt^l 

In  Half  Turkejf  Morocco,  per  vol.,  -     •     7.10  j  In  Full  Suseia,pervol.,     -     -     -    -  IWi 

Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issad 
once  in  two  months.  %*Specimen  pages  of  the  American  Ctclopjsdia,  shovi< 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

F1R8T-C1.A68  Canvassing  Agents  wanted.  Address  the  Publishers, 

D.  APFLBTON  Sc  CO.,  540  Sc  651  Broadway.  IV.  T< 


i 


LIPPINCOTPS  HEFHffiWCE  PtfBLieATIONS. 

Zn  one  Volume  of  2348  Fagei. 
srtr>/gTwrA.:Rir  ooasraTEiTa?©. 

PreflMe  to  the  BarlMd  JOdition;  Frefsoe  to  the  Pimt  Bditk>ik;«'Introdaotion,  BzplAn- 
atoiT  of  the  ejatem  of  Trommofatlon  sdbtJted  Ifi-fhU  Worki'CJenerel  Piinoiples 
of  Fronunolfttion  of  tl^e  i^ore  Important  JBorepeen  Iju^gnairM  »  Bxplana- 
ttoiui,  A>>WeTlsMoAB,  Sigii«,  eto.,ireI«tiBK  to  Orthoepy;  GFenerel  Vo- 
oebnlary,  oontaininc  NoUoee,  ead  the  Pronunoiatlon  of  the 
,  VM&ds  of  neerlr  100,000  PUoes;  Appezidix  of  New 

Places,  nearly  10,000  Kotioes;  Styxaologioal 
Vocabulary ;  Tables  of  Population  aooord- 
ing  to  the  most  Beoent  Authorities* 

Ptioo:  ZiIbrar7»$10.X;  SUfTvk^^ 

**  I  h»T«  iMMk  for  manj  yeari  ander  almost  dally  obligatloofl  to  yoar  Gaietteer  of  the  World.'.WDr.  ONmt 


PRommm  biographical  dictionary. 

Meoftolts'of  tlie  Bmlaent  Psnone  of  all  Apes  and  Coaatifos,  «iid  Aecouofts  of  the 
.  vafioM  «ttkjecta  of  the  None,  HindM,  mmI  GlaMie  liytfaotegta,  with 

the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names  In  the  different 
Languages  in  which  they  occur. 

71XXUUB  XBDIVZOWflw 

J.  XW  Onm  KoImm  •f9SS9  Pkv«•^  1  JUk-ory,  $tS,00  f  StOf  fW*0y«  $i7M, 

8,  In  n^TM  KolMiM  of  Bag€9f  lUuHrmioa.  IVios  t  IMrmrp,  $99M,r  JBaif  IWrft^ 

**It  will  be  a  fit  eompanion  to  LipphMott's  Prontfaneing  (SAsetteer  of  the  World,  couBti  uoted  by  the  laae 
htmia^jad  oertsiiUy  the  flret  hpofc  of  its  olaae  in  the  Un«n«8«  "— iW*  W.  A  a  BatOOL 

"The  TAlae  of  fche  work  to  ttudenta  and  aoholan,  and  eepeclally  to  teschen  and  speaken,  OMmot  hs 

  tJ.r  ' 


iilnplMMtf e rroeovnoliil;  iMo0r1^lliB■|i>lcfttoBary !» In  «o«etant  see  tn  our  tehool.  Hnndrelle  of  refereaeee 


•tone  ezoaptod,.H  etimnlntes  in  the  popHs  a  hahlt  of  eefikinc  dcflxate  antboritjF.*'— iVq/;  0. 9*  Mlm,JPrineipd  •/ 
dtfUh^rtTSSoVoHrtal  adkool  (An«iilV23, 1873). 

**  We  hare  purchaeed  oopies  or  Lippincott's  Prononnolng  Biographical  INctfonatr  ibr^ll  fhtf  dletHete^hoole 
of  €hieiigpt  I  uMra  exsmised  tha  irorlt  vrith  special  care,  ana  reord  it  ee  one  of  th«  atf t  neeflil refire&oe  booke 
we  havein  oarMhoob.**— 19^.  B.  ITettt,  MemJber  qf  Tai-Book  CbmmCttee  (Jnne  21, 1873). 

"I  haTe  examined,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaenre  and  mnch  profit,  LippinoottHr  Ttononncfair  BI<Hcntphlcal 
DlotiMly^::I^i•  f^ll.  recent,  ASd  Mcoiate  (a  iti  ttateraents  of  faota,  tod  la,  I  beliflre^the  beet  roAreaca  boek  of 
ita.  kind  extant.  Oar  board  hae  very  wise^  placed  copies  in  all  the.  district  schools  of  Ohlcago,**— Z«ai»<i«r  {Hsne, 

ALLISONFS  DICTIOmY  OF  AUTHORS. 

A  OMtdeiA  iHeeibnaivy^miigUshrlifteMave  and  BrlMeh  and  Atnevtoan  Authors,  I^Hrlng 
and  Peotaisdd  fagia  thoTBagUest  Apeoaatotothe  Ijattar  Half  of  l£»,Niiie^ 
Century.  Oooti|jlnin«  oyer  Forty-six  Thousand  Article^  ( AuthoraX 
.  with  I*orty  Indexes  of  8ilt>jeots. 

(tejleU  &i  ilree  Vdfaunaa.   Imperial  Sto*   3140  pages.  Prloe.per  tqIwoAp  Istm  Oetiu 
$7.60;  Utatff  Skeep,$8.50;  Bslf  TtMejr,  |9.90. 

'*  '  OPririONS  Off  THB  PBIBBB. 

iM  thiags  esaiWeted,  tibs  ssoit  tamarhable  llteiary  werk       axeeated  by     —an.*^  Amtrtmn  LUmvujf 


"It  may  be  safely  said  that  It  Is  themsM  flaSWi  aad  ensprthaiiilffr  wsaaaWoCilaglhb  MtMatm  yet 

compfled.**— JV;  T.  JBtening  iW. 

**  As  a  bibliographical  work  it  is  simply  prioelees.^— JV.  T.  JndeptndmL 

»t!Thar«to  txUhiag  ts  ecaafpars  with  It  ih  any  langiw#B.'*-«^.  T.  Ohttrmt, 
Wt      Vr»«d  that  it  is  the.  work  «f     American.  We  earpestly  veoomaend  erefy  le^bry  skadsat,  sad^-. 
tsMbc^  Md,  we  had  almost  said,  erery  patriotic  oltixen,  to  sacnre  a  oopf  of  AlUbone's  Dictionary  of  Aathon." 
— BoitoM^w.  TraruertjA. 

'  *'As  the  woidc  of  a  tingle  man,  it  Is  one  <tt  the  wanders  of  literary  indnstiT-  Vffexr  xak  wffo  xm  owkd 
aK  BiAinf  tooc,  oa  ■▼Sr  mun  to  own  ovx,  '«nu  vnrb  tDHhrinil*  RShx  *o  ma  mtfo«iL**-^^a«Mfe  JRMiiUjr. 

H^eott^i  MniM  PMlBetti«u  m  lippD^  to  SehooUt  ui  ffcfcoo!  Oieen  &<  belt  ntei,  bj 

:  .V(?W  M  Mf£.  m  &  185  State  St..  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLY  AXimCT,      :  ,  , 

DICTIOIIAIS,  llll2EnE{IIS,in)M  MltfS,1l»EM^cMP^ 

ATLASES,  LIBRARY  BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  HELP& 
JOHN  EL  BOLFZh  ttanasat,  . 

.  ISS  and  1S5  State  Street,  CMcago^ 

Attention  it  inyited  to  tbe  fonowing  valaa.t>te  referenoe  boolcB,  Mng,  u  #fn  l>e  obsenrod, »  por- 
tion of  the  list  of  snoh  works  pnMished  hj  Metors.  J.  B.  Lippnrocrrrlk  Co.,' of  Phi]a4Alphi%  wko 
have  made  the  issne  of  such  works  qvite  a  specialty. 

The  "  PRONOuNcmo  Gazbttibe  or  fvn  World/'  the  PnoMoirir^irG  Biooraphicaz.  Dicrm- 
art/'  and  "Alluonb'b  Dioviohabt  of  Aittvors"  sbonM  be  in  erery.  school- in  the  laad,  sad  in 
every  family  too,  along  with  the  Quarto  Dfetienary  of  Webster  or  Wordester,  or  with  both  the« 
great  works. 

Mr.  William  A.  Wbkelbr,  who  has,  as  every  scholar  knows,  done  so  maeh  to  make  bott  tht 
Webster  and  Worcester  Quartos  what  they  now  are^  says :  . 

*<  Ai  the  premnclatf  oa  of  modem  prspsr  nauss  of  parMns  pfakces  is  a  matter  to  which  1  have  Ar  maas 
yean  giveh  much  attention,  and  as  I  am  ikmitlar  with  whatever  hae  been  (tone  or  attehiptsd  by  other  laDbnvs  to 
this  field,  I  think  myself  warranted  in  saying  that  Or.  nemM  Hi  the  sole  aathority  on  this  important  aafalees.** 

Hr.  J.     PnKABi^  Snpen^tmtAetit  df  the  PBblic  BohimlB  of  Ckfaago^  rngm  (Aqgtat  U,iaflra)s 
«We  And  Mwptoeotrn D— ttUuia' <€tha WsiM  and  Dr.  9li9dmi'S  tkiBlWk»Miaal  l)lst|sMaiy  eC g— B ynlne  si 
works  of  reference  in  oar  schools.  Bach  -graanMr  school  U  mrntUied  wUh  a  eopf  of .  th»  fbcmsr,  and  eeenr  aehed 
with  a  copy  of  the  latter.  No  books  are  inore  frequently  or  more  profitably  consulted.^' 

Mr.  W.  T.. Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  tiouis,  says  (September  5, 1873): 
"We  placed  Llppinoott*i  ProooujMl«r  BfOgMhlMl  OtUorfaty  0boA£&l«ff  reference  books  provided  to  each 


school  Immediately  on  its  apiK»|rfiP^«  Proooaoclng  gazetteer  of  the  World  has  b«pn  famished  p»  oneh  ecfrscL 
as  a  tefeiencb  Veek,  er^  imss  im'.  We  could  not  ttAnkOfliologwiaiouttheae  books?'  . 

Hon.  ^Alf  tTBL  Fallows,  Pi-esident  of  Illinois  Wesley  an  University,  ^at*  Saperintendent  df  Mblitf 
I*Btni«tbB  ofWiipeonsin,  <ayB  (Septeaiber  6,  1878):  " 

*  I  ftnd  liln>ineett*s^iiM'tteer  of  the  Wortd,  and  Dr.  Thomae*s  Biographical  DtetEoMry,  fadlBptas4lAi  Bk  %eskf 
ofxefeimMe.  Atleast  eforyr^Mied  school  in  tlie  State  should  have  thesL" 

Hon.  Edward  SBARiwe,  Bujperintendent  of  Public  Instruotion  of  Wiseonthi.  fays  (D«oeAbar 
28,  1878): 

«I  fUly  and  eordlaily  endorse  thcM  words  ef  Gen.  laUeira  reBpeSlIng  tMs  two  great  Und  w^ms  Jboeka 
Their  valae  as  works  of  reference  in  schools  has  long  been  known  to  me^  and  cawmt  easily  be  evir^eltBBBksd.'* 

Prof.  BoBBVT  ^ABAK,  of  the  Oflhkosh  State  Normkl  Sohool,  says  (December  28,  X87S)  : 
"those  wotks  are  In^nabl*  to  ue.'* 

Ret*.  J.  B.  Pram*,  Department  of  PubKe  IjMtniotion,  Madison,  Wis,,  M^i  (JsAnuBry  6^  1974): 
"Brery  <|chopl  should  have  them." 

Hon.  Nbwtok  Batbkait,  Suj^eriatendent  of  Publio  Instruction  of  IlHnoit,  says  (Deoy'S, 
^Lfpplnoott'e  Pronoundni;  mographieal  Dictionary  is  a  marvel  of  honest,  scholaHy  work,  and  of  acestMl 
and  laborioos  literary  and  historical  reaearch.   It  contains  a  prodigious  amount  of  usefat  IntbAnatton*  asTewM 
with  admirable  Judgment  and  diecrimlnation  from  the  treiuraree  of  all  ages  and  countries.  I-  cannot  better  ezprmi 

Hen«B.S.WHvrBy.fiMBier  state  fiehool  CkmnifaioBerof  <^,sayB<te«yo.of  Btenrt  MttHlMy)f 
«<  We  most  heartOy  endorse  what  Hessrs.  Pks&sxd,  Harris,  Batbman.  and  others  asy  of thfc  vtftae  of  UppKMoCfi 
Pronouncing  flaaetteer  of  the  world,  and  Upplncott'e  Prononneing  Blogmphloel  Dtctloaaffy.    Aey  slKmld  be 
found  In  every  grammar  and  higher  SDhocl  la  the  country,  and  it  is  not  cremtable  to  cur  tearhing  or  oar  wlsini 
that  they  are  not." 

To  Allibonb's  DicnoyART  of  Authors  the  blowing  testimonials  have  be^Q  reeejgr^/ 
IMmtionn  lfAeA«LAV.--^  tar  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  our  langua^  ■ 
From  Hon.  Gaoaos  BufOBorc^'  Vdtt  Of  Information ;  heaped  up  and  mnn1h|c<iyftr.^ 
From  OflARUS  DfOKSsi.— Tery  important  and  very  valoable.*' 

From  Hon.  gnwARn  Bvsam.— -''The  little  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  It  has  eonlmed  the 
Opinion  which  I  formed  of  its  merits  on  a  more  carelBI  examihaitloa.^ 

ihem  fBQKM  CUBLiUi^'Thete  seems  to  be  no  donbt  tiiat  the  book  wffi  he  Belstmis  toi 


beings." 
Fnai  i 


OurnW^nMEfcHBuiiB^^AiMi 


The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  Edaeatieh  -ie  desired  in  seenriajg  attention  t»  t 
wtefks  fai  stAoole,  and  as  Amt  as  possible  in  families  aleo,  and  by  every  on«  who  can  rftad  th«iB« 

Agenlls  wanted  everywhere  to  sen  these  valnable  works,  and  all  other  educatlanal  htips,  to  M 
liberal  inducements  are  offered.  On  receipt  of  the  prioe^  the  works  will, be  sent,  .e^reAi  eharges 
paid,  to  wmj  pJbee  where  there  is  no  agent  And  to  any  person  desiring  to  aot  as  acwi  C»r  mj 
territory  not  given  out,  »  sample  copy  of  either  or  .  both  the  works  will  be  sent  vt^^n^  ehaig<i 
paidf  on  receipt  of  three-fourths  the  price. 


t  the  Fields  agmin  with  Prof.  Grmf. 


BOTANY. 


BY 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 

MORK  EXTENBIVKLY  U8ED  TH.UI  ALL  OTHEK  BOTANICAL  8KRIES  COMBINED. 


r^HI8  justly  celebrated  8erie»  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurite 
I  principles  and  developments  of  the  beautiAil  science  to  which  Professor  Obat 
9  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of 
iking  merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting. 


HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB.  EMPlyO  Y 

TO  WORK  FOR  THEM,  Ac.  Botany  for  Toung  People.  BeautifUUj  illiiatrated,  and  printed 
line  paper.  4to.  Price,  75  cents. 

MANUAL  OP  BOTANY,  Ar 


HOW  PIJ^NTS  GROW.  Asim- 
»  and  cbarmlng  introduction  to  Structural  Bot- 
j;  wltli  a  Popular  Flora;  or  an  arransement 
d  description  of  Common  Plants,  both  wild  and 
Itfvated.  sn  pagcSf  and  more  tban  BOO  engra?- 
ES.  Price,  fLwT 

*^*ThU  work,  in  connection  with  ^THX  SCUOOL 
\J>  FIELD  Book/*  suppliM  a  complete  couree  in 
4anyfor  Common  Schools  and  heminariee. 

I;ESS0NS  in  botany,  ami 
igetable  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  copious 
cdonary  of  Botanical  terms.  l<\illy  Illustrated. 
tce,4l^. 

FIELD,  FOREST  AND  OAB- 
►EN  BOTANY-  A  simple  Introduc- 
m  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States, 
0t  of  the  Xisslssippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
otb.  8vo.  886  pages.  Price,  |S.00l 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK 

Mnprising^rA^  ZeMOTM  <n  Botany,^"*  and  *^The 
Itla,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany.''*  A  most  pop- 
ar  and  comprehensiTc  School  book.  SSI  pages, 
rice,  fS.50. 

*^*Thi»  workj  in  connection  with  "HOW  Plants 


bow;*  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for 
9mmon  Schools^  Academies  and  Seminaries, 


ranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  con- 
taining twenty  plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges. 
Grasses,  Ferns,  ftc.  Fifth  edition,  1887.  Secona 
Issue,  1868.  Cloth.  8vo.  700  pages.  Price,  $9.25. 

*0*  This  work-in  connection  leith  '*Ths  Lissons,'' 
suppUes  a  compete  course  in  Botany  for  Colleges 
and  SdenUjle  schools. 

THE  SAME,  bound  with  "  Tlie  Les- 
sons/* Price,  $84)07^ 

THE  SAME,  with  ♦*  Moses  and  Liv- 
erworts." Price,  $8.75. 

STRTJCTUR AL  AND  SYSTE- 
MATIC BOTANY.  An  introduction 
to  structural  and  Systematic  Botany  and  Yegeta- 
ble  Physiology,  being  a  fllth  and  revised  edition 
of  the  Botanical  Text-boolc.  Illustrated  by  over 
1,800  wood-cuts.  1  Yol.  Cloth.  8vo.  858  pages. 
Price,  $8U{0. 

FLORA  OFTHE  SOUTHERN 
UNITED  STATES.  Containing 
Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida: 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  system. 


I  vol.  8vo. 


By  A. 

600  pages. 


W.  CHAPMAN,  M. 
Price,  $8.«U. 

%*We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  to  teachers  or  school 
fficers,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half 
xe  appended  prices.  The  most  libebal  terms  will  be  ghen  for  Introduction. 

FuU  deicriptive  circulan  of  Oray^s  Botanies^  icUh  many  ttiHmmxah  from  eminent 
ienOMs  and  teoeJiers,  by  maU  on  appliciUioti.  Address 

mSON,  BLAZEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

>r  EDWARD  COOK, 

755  md  135  State  Street.  Chicago.  His. 
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Progressive  Text  Books. 

HARPER'S  LANiSUAfiV^  SERIES, 

— BY— 

Prof.  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 
I.  Iiftagtrnga^  Lecsons,       -       -       pri«e  5d  Oexto. 
n.  School  Oomposition,   -       -       -      "   50  Oente. 
in.  Progresaiye  Qrammar,    -       -         "76  dents. 


This  series  is  formed  on  a  distinet  and  indiridttal  plan.  The  several  books  are 
arranged  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  exactly  fit  into  the  specinc  work  of  each  grade  in  our 
pablic  schools.  Th^  pupil  is  brought  in  contact  tcith  the  living  language  itteff;  he  u 
made  to  deal  with  speech — to  turn  it  over  in  a  variety  of  toays^io  handle  eerUencee;  m  thai 
he  is  not  kept  hack  from  the  exercises  of  rsmo  language  till  he  has  mastered  aU  the  dead 
anatomy  of  the  grammarian. 

OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

From  Superintendent  W.  D.  Parker,  Janearllle,  Wis. 
Ihave  examined  **Swinton*s  Language  Lessons"  and  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing it  to  the  consideration  of  ft-iends  of  the  children  who.  by  its  use,  will  be  able  to 
bridge  oyer  the  chasm  found  between  liring  language  and  the  science  thereof." 

'  I  belieye  "  Bwinton's  School  Composition  "  well  adapted  to  dispel  the  bug-bear  of 
**  composition  writing." 

Both  books  are  handsomely  executed  mechanically  and  in  every  respect,  they 
commend  themselves  to  the  Judgment  of  the  friends  of  education. 

From  Albert  Earthman,  Supt.  Schools,  Beedsborff,  Wis. 
A  carefUl  perusal  of   8  win  ton's  Language  Lessons"  convinces  me  that  it  is  a  liv 
tie  book  of  rare  merit. 

From  Prof.  B.  M.  Rejmolds,  Pres't  Wis.  SUte  Teactaeis'  Association. 
The   Language  Lessons"  is  well  conceived  and  well  executed.   I  think  it  an  ex- 
cellent little  book. 

From  Prof.  8.  B.  Bockwood,  Whitewater  Normal  School. 
Both  works  (Grammar  and  Language  Lessons)  are  well  directed  effonts  to  revolu- 
tionize the  unsuccessful  methods  of  aealine  with  the  English  language  in  the  past, 
and  to  build  up  enlightened  methods  upon  Uie  ruins. 

From  Prof.  E.  Chase,  Prin.  liberal  InsCltnte,  Jefferson,  Wto. 
Swinton's  Grammar  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

From  Prof.  C.  F.  Eastman,  Beloit. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  book  can  supply  the  lack  of  tact  and  inventiveness  in  a  teach- 
er, but  this  little  book  (Language  Lessons)  will  go  far  to  rdiece  such  deficiencies  so 
far  as  the  study  of  language  is  concerned.  I  like  especially  the  method  of  leading 
the  pupil  to  discover  his  own  rules  and  definitions ;  the  exercises  in  composition 
that  are  given  so  flrequently ;  and  I  consider  ihai  Utter  of  criticism  a  veiy  valuable 
feature. 

From  H.  PAind,  Principal,  Alma,  Wis.,  (Jan.  28, 1874.) 
I  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  introduction  of  8winton*8  Grammar  into  our  schools. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  results. 

From  Supt.  A.  H.  Conkey,  Appleton,  Wis. 
The   Language  Lessons"  is  just  the  thing  needed  in  our  country  schools — ^simple, 
philosophical  and  intensely  attractive.  With  this  little  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
beginner,  the  science  of  English  Grammar  is  disarmed  of  its  teiTors. 

From  W.  J.  Brier,  Prin.  High  School,  Bun  Prairie,  Wis. 
While  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  one  hundred  text-books  on  Grammar  are  pab> 
lishcd  where  one  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  ans  is  "  Swinton's  Progressive."  The 
style  of  presenting  the  subject  and  the  casting  out  of  a  large  amount  of  surplus  mat> 
ter  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  book  to  occupy  the  first  rank.  ^ 
From  N.  C.  Twining,  Supt.  Monroe,  Wis. 
We  shall  use  the    Language  Lessons*'  in  our  Intermediate  Grades  this  term,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  announce  its  complete  success.    1  like  the  **  Progressive  Grammar" 
well. 
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*  l|emPror.J.A.MlMr,B6ttrorBam,  Wis.  *  • 

I  feel  very  coafident  that  the  system  of  instruction  involved  in  Prof  Swinton** 
textbooks,  will  produce  vastly  better  testiltB  than  the  old  way  of  teaching  English 
Qrammar.   *  *  We  will  use  the  Progressive  Grammar  in  our  High  School. 

From  Bupt.  Th.  B«mhard,  Watertowo,  Wis. 
I  have  determined  to  introduce  into  our  public  schools— Swinton 'ft  Qramiiar  and 
Xtanguage  Lessons.  ♦  *  Send  -v-  copies  a\  introductory  rates.  . 

From  Htoea  Barnes,  Supt.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Taken  altogether  Swinton's  Grammar  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Prom  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Weed,  Delavan,  Wis.,  (Principal  Wis.  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 
The  method,  simplicity  and  natural  progress  of  Bwinton's  Lanjruage  Lessons** 
combine  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  fitting  introduction  to  the  study  of  language. 
Frm  nof .  Alieii  SAibvnr,  Wmtewater^  Wis. 
Oottceming  the  ''Langaage  Lessons,^'  I  am  ready  to  say  thai,  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine withotit  the  test  of  daas  uses    ^9  tke  most  succeisfttl  attempt  yet  made  to  infose 
common  sense  into  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar.   It  is  what  we  have  been 
waiting  for,  I  think.   

Swinton*s  Orairimto  has  just  been  Adopted  at  the  Wliitewater 
formal  School.  (Feb.  1874. 


Hundreds  of  other  prominent  Educators  in  every  State  of  the  Union  commend 
Prof.  SwiNTON's  efforts  to  free  the  subject  of  finglish  Graumar  from  its  technical 
thraldom.  That  his  efforts  have  been  entirely  successful  in  makiag  a  series  of  prac- 
tical textbooks  is  unanimously  conceded. 

All  interested  in  forwarding  the  great  "Grammar  Reform''  are  invited  to  ex> 
amine  the  books  of  this  eminent  author. 

1^  Liberal  terms  to  teachers  for  examination  or  Introduction. 
Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothers, 
 117  end  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Curtis'  Number  Lattice, 

FOR  PRIMARY  AND  IMTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


A  great  need  of  pupils  in  these  departments  is 
BBHiL  IN  BAPID  COMBINATIONS  OF  NUMBEBS. 

The  NxTKBEB  Lattice  and  accompanying  Methods  of  Instbuction  meet  this 
want  fiilly.  No  text-books  are  needed  bv  the  pupil  until  the  fundamental  operations 
of  Arithmetic  are  mastered.  Will  save  its  cost  in  books  in  a  single  term,  and  will 
last  for  years. 

Price,  $10.  Full  description,  with  Methods  of  Instruction,  sent  free  to  teachers. 
Address  orders  to  B,  Ta  OUBTIS, 

 Prin.  Pablic  Sohoola,  Calumet,  Michu 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  ZSducation. 

Volume  IV.,  New  Series,  1874. 

EDWARD  SEARING,  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

8up€rinttnd€nt  of  Public  Instruction^  AsfittarU  8upH  of  Public  In$truction, 

Bdltom  and  Proprietors. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  JOUBNAL  is  now  upwards  of  9,000,  its  conducton  hope,  during  the  emininir 

Sear,  to  have  an  increased  number  of  contrihutors.  and  that  it  will  be  improved  in  proportion.  Mean» 
aye  alreadv  been  taken  to  obtain  valuable  contributions  for  ftiture  numbers,  and  It  is  Intended  thai 
each  issue  shall  be  enriched  with  articles  from  able  writers. 

Terme— eincle  SubeerlptloBaf  $1*50. 

CLUBBING.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or  any  other  two  peraons,  clubbing  and  sendinff  u!» 
their  Bubscriptlons  in  advance,  shall  receive  the  JOUBNAL  at  $1.85  each;  and  names  may  at  any  time 
be  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  present  subscribers  can  get  one  or 
more  names  fbr  a  club.  In  such  cases,  the  added  club  subscrioers  must  be  new  subscrioers.  It  i» 
iftt  neceflsarv  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their  copies  at  the  same  postoffice. 

Advertising needless  to  remark  that  the  Jourkal  is  a  valuable  medium  for  adver- 
tismg.  Terms  reasoaable,  and  communicated  on  request. 


Iffew  mad  VmlvuMm  Tnt-Booki 


NKW  YORK. 


euYors  PHYSICAL  eEomn 

The  publishers  of  Ouyot's  unriTalled  Series  of  OeoflraDhies  are  graUOed  to  sBDonaft 
tMuier-piece  of  the  ffreat  author  is  now  readj.  Educators  deairliig  a  new  Text-Book  ia  dihl 
are  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work . 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithxnefi 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

lEfy  l^of.  ^.  H.  TBA^SO^r,  o/  Mass.  ;ALffrieuitUTai  Coiiest 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  its  de&niOoBsiii] 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mediaofea^ 

business  men  have  to  selre. 


^Prepared  by  TroJ.  B.  j±.  SHEL1>0JV',  of  Oswego  format  School 

Superbly  Illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  tearlilica 
Simple  Ilacts  in  natural  science  incidentiiUy  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  aa^* 
not  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
\o$i.  1  and  S  pret«ent  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Quyot's  Qeographiesy  Felter's  Arlthmetice,  Cooley'e  Phfrot«p< 
Cooley'e  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  HIstoriest  Had* 
ley's  Lessons  in  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 


 •Descriptive  Catalogue?  aod  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had 

cation  Address 

THOMAS  CHABLES, 

Care  Hadley  Bros,.  Booksellers.  136  State  St,  CHIC^ 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series: 


THE  BEST  I  THE  MOST  POPULAR;  THE  CHEAPEST. 

WSSSl^l  WILSONi  HINELE  &  00.|  PirBLlBHEBS,i'%S»^!^ 


RCAOINO  AND  mLUMO :  JKcMb^JiNgr 
Bclactic]UMletB,S|Mlkr,aad.ClMM:  MTaI^ 
Imcructiw  Spdier;   Henkk's  Spelkr  ; 

Lci|rti*s  Phonetic  Itesden;  The  Phonic  Read- 
er ;  The  Little  Teacher.  • 


ARITHMETIC: 

School  Series. 


Ray's  Series ;  White's  Graded 


ALQEIRA;  Ray's  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Cobip 
plcte  Algebra. 

HIQHEII  MATHCMATICt:  RaT>  Ftene  antf 

Solid  Geometry,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Analytic  Geometry.  Astronomy,  Sorveying  and 
Navigation;  Evans s  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  ANO  OOMFOtl 

Grammars;  Pinneo's  Scries; 
Composition. 

QEOQRAPHIEt :  Eclectic  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION:  Venable's 
United  States;  Thalhetmer's  Ancient;  An- 
drews*  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singen;  PhiUips*s 
Day-Schod  Singer. 


ION:  Harvey's 
'sGuideto 


rEfmANSNIP:  Eclectic  Copy-Books,  Hand- 
IHa^  Primaty-Booh*  Bnttd^Book  a»d  Wrk- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  SfcGuflby's  Speakers.  Rhetor- 
iaalGofde.High  School  Reader:  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Yenable's  School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  Philosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic  ;  Bvown's  Physiology. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES  (  Barthota- 
mew's  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS: 

Records. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS:  The  Examiner; 
Williams's  Parser's  Manual;  Smart's  Fnee 
Gymnastics;  Oluect  Lessons;  Gow's  Morals 
and  Manjwfs;  Hailman's  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS :  No.  loo,  School  Pen  - 
900,  Commercial  Pen;  No.  300,  Ladies  P< 
#1.95  per  gross. 


White's  Registers  and 


Nq. 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List,  address  the  Publishers. 


IHUIlL  of  the  constitution  of  the  united  states,  Designed  for 
the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of 
Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Aitorews,  D.  D.,  Preset  Marietta  College. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  i-8  vo.  full  shatp,  $2.00. 

SCHOOL  EDITION  1— 12  mo.  clothf  t.60.  SuppIlM  for  first  Introduction,  ind  simpio  copios  by  mtil  post- 
paid for  •xamlnatlofi  wHh  a  vlow  to  Introdiidioni  $1.17. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  TOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  P.  DUPFET,  Pakis,  Pbakce;  Author  of  a  Popu- 
lar Method  of  Learning  English. 

DUFFH^S  FRENCH  METHOD,  PART  h  192  pp.  12mo.  Limp  Cloth.  $1.00. 

DUFFErS  FRENCH  METHOD,  PART  III  192  pp.  12mo.  Limp  Cloth.  $1.00.  (Notrly  Ready.) 

SupplUa  for  intro^ucUon  and  sample  copies  post-paid  hy  mail,  for  txamination  with  a  vitm 
to  introdueiion,  07  cents. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  FubUshers, 

187  Walnut  St.,  C3INC3INNATI,  and  28  Bond  St,  NEW  YORK. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publicatioiii| 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

MeviMd  Mitio^M—The  BeH,  the  Cheapegt,  the  Mott  Populat. 

]l«w  Ia«eraM»«UiCe  G«ocnipkr . ...  1  60 1  OnaUM  Maps. . .  .TTTt  ^5 

Sorpaas  all  othera— Ist,  In  Phlloaophlcal  amngeiiieiit;  M,  In  Gradual  Progreeatoci;  3di,faM 
Memorizing;  4th,  in  Full  SzplanaUon;  Cth,  in  Agreement  of  Mapa  wttti  Text;  Otb,  la 
tlona,  Text  and  execution;  in  Jltu,  ererj  feature  of  a  good  Geography.  ^ 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

AppidvrCe  Arithmetia, 

Prtmary  Arttkmetle  fO  80  I  Practtcal  Artcliaaetic  M 

Heaua  ArlCltmesic   45  Key  U»  PrMUeal  (Ibr  teacli0r'a  mtS... 

Blemeatary  AntkmeUe   SO  | 

Theee  booka  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  reapeots  as  eare,  thought  and  labor  can  pet^  ■ 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  dednitions  simple,  arrangement  natnrml,  methods  shorteat,  bei^mli 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPOSITION. 

BTO.P,  QUACKBNB08,  LL.  D. 

Quaekeaboa'a  Prlaaary  Grammar  ^ 

Bncllsk  Grammar   I 


Flr»t  Ij«wona  la  ComposlUan 
Coane  of  Compo<iltloa  aad  B 


Bbetortc. 


Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrai^ment,hi^py  in  illustration,  practical  fa  esEctft^ 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

<|naekenboa»a  Blementarj  ft latory  of  the  United  States  ^  1 

aehool  HIatory  ot  tbe  United  States  .11 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  are  eminently  Usi^i 
(luestions  of  religion  and  politics,  eschew  all  prejudlees  and  carenilly  avoid  attempte  to  blai  tbe<a 

S  lENTIFIC  WORKS. 

IjoekTer's  Astronomy  J1 

Qaaekenbos's  Natural  Philosopliy  (Just  revisM)  .11 

Youman's  i^hemistry  (SOth  edition)  11 

Hnzley  4c  Yonman's  Pbystoiocy  11 

Youman's  First  Book  of  Botany  ^« 

Yonman's  «eeond  Book  of  Botany  ^fl 

Gillespie's  Ijand  Sorveylnc  J 

Henslow's  Botanical  Okarts  m 

LATIN  SERIES.  \ 

Harknem's  Introdoetory  I#atin  Book  ^ 

Klementary  Iiatln  Grammar  i 

New  Ijatin  Grammar  I 

Introductory  to  Iiatln  Composition  I 

HABKNEgS'  OiKSAE  «i  60  I  UNCOLN-B  LIVY  % 

JOHNSOITS  CICERO   1  60         »*        HORACE  ^\ 

•»        NEPOS   1  60  TYLER'S  TACITUS  • 

FRIEZE'S  YIRGIL  S  00  ARNOLD'S  Latik  Paoes  GOMPO61TI0j|l  — 

8ALLU8T   1  76  I  LATIN  TESTAMENT  1 

iaREEK 

HADLETS  GREEK  QRAKKAR  J 

WHrrON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  1 

HARKNE8S*  18T  GREEK  BOOK   J 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  .... 

BOISE'S  *•  

BOISE'S  XENOPHON*S  ANABASIS  (three  booka)  

HOMER'S  lUAD,  OWEN'S  J 

"        ODYSSEY,  do  ' 

THDCYDIDE8,  WITH  MAP,  do  1 

XENOPHON'S  CYROP.SDI A,         do   . ' 

»«  MEMORABLIA,       do  * 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac   ! 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  J 

iTBiini'n  noaisfiM^  )  Synttaetle  Series* 4  Books«  30e  eaeli* 
KRUSI'S  MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS,  76o. 

A.  8.  KI88BUL,  Agent, 

117  &  119.  State  St^  Cfaica0» 
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MAl>ISON,  WISCONSIN. 
Tbis  iDHtltutlon  embraces  (be  foUowlaf  GoUeces  and  DepartmentB  : 

88LUII  8F  AITS. 

Fire  DepartmenUi.  General  Science,  Agricmlture,  XiTil  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metalliir«y, 
MiUtary  Sclvnce,  iinOlf . 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSIC  AC  Department,  In  wblijh  tbe  course  of  Htvdy  Is  equiralent 
CO  tbat  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  tbe  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  <place  of  Greek. 

FEMALE  SaUUL 

Tbe  coarse  of  study  is  comprehensiye  and  varied,  ahd  is  equal  to  tbat  in  the  highest  grade  of  Female 
Colleges.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  ooumes  or  instruction  in  the  University. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS  or  XHJkSSICAL  PBEPARATOBY  Department,  and  ENGUSH  PRKPABA- 
TOBTDepTtment.  UW  ••MIL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONBR,  Dean  of  tbe  Law  Faculty. 

Tbe  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineraloffy  and  the  As^y- 
iag  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUegnanles.  Within  a 
year  a 

tSAITITATIVfi  UMIATSKT 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  In  the  diCTerent  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIIIAIIE8. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  aXVBNTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

TIE  MIIEIT  EXraSEt 

are  le^  tban  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.  One  student  fhnn  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

.  FIEETSITIM. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects.  In  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

For  further  information,  apply  to  TWOMBLY" 
Madison,  Sept.  S6,  1873.  *     '  PreheUrU. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


$1^038^788.80. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  - 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  - 
DENISON  WORTHINGTON,  - 
H.  H.  GILES, 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


Pbxsidknt. 
YiOB  Presidbmt. 
Tbbasubbr. 
Sbcbbtabt. 
Gbhbbal  AaBNT. 
Adjusteb. 


OITBS  SPECIAL  ATTBNTIOK  TO 


WABM  ASS  BOSBBVBAD  PBOPB&V¥a 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Snocessfal  Gompany  in  the  Northwest. 

LossM  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property,  Nearly  t700,000. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Platteyille-Sprlng  Term  opens  Tnesday,  April  ?. 
Oshkosh,     "  "        "       March  24. 

Whitewater*  Second  Term,  "        "      Feh.  3. 

TEAMS  OF  ADMISSIOIf. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regul^t:^ 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representative*  ij 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  vehkh  m 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Presideat  m 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  sh^ll  be  nominated  by  the  County  SupcrinteDdec:  si 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  tlien  theu^ 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  -which  such  eat 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bg£T 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  ce 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the 
tary  of  the  Board. 

2.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Hixsi 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  PresideBt  i 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Historr 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Kormal  Bckoi 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  he  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  sstk 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribiAtd 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Xonsa. 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intentioss* 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  *it 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  lee^  ftia 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Pif» 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  sri 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TAe  Terms  o/  ^oard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville. 
President  Olfv^kr  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albek,  at  Oshkosh. 

WM.  STARR,  TrtMeiA^ 


A 


E  TJ  I?/  E  JL. 

The  followiog  is  but  the  universal  testimony  of  ull  who  have  used  them  : 

"  We  weic  pleased  to  sec,  in  our  visit  to  the  Union  Schools  last  week,  the  *Eureka  Single 
esk.'  munutactiiied  by  Prolessor  C.  H.  Roberts,  of  Rochester,  in  full  working  order.  The 
ureka  is  to  our  mind*  the  desk  of  desks,  it  being  the  most  economical  in  point  of  space, 
mveiiiencc  and  durability.  It  saves  at  least  four  inches  floor  space,  from  fVont  to  back,  by  its 
•Iding  top,  and  requires  less  width  of  aisle  by  fuimishing  communication  between  them  at 
^eryuesk.  Scholars  can  rise  from,  and  leave  and  return  to  their  seats  more  conveniently 
lan  in  an v  other,  while  for  gymnastic  exercises  they  are  invaluable.  The  castings  areihe 
ost  durable  that  wo  have  over  seen,  and  are  so  made  that  the  wood  can  be  fastened  to  them 
ith  almost  innumerable  screws,  so  that  there  is  no  Sveakest  spot'  in  the  desk.  In  neatness, 
iste  and  beauty^  they  far  surpjiss  any  other  desk,  and  we  most  heartily  congi'atnlate  Pro- 
ssor  Roberts  on  the  success  of  his  invention."— Afa«/m-ri7Z«  Eacpres*. 
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BITHMETICS, 
.    ALGEBRAS,  and 
GEOMETRIES. 

FOR 

lommon  and  Higli  Schools/ 

BY 

CHAS.  DAVIES,  LI^  I>. 

School  books  may  be  said  to  improve 
^ith  age.  All  inaccuracies  and  misstatc- 
lents  have  a  chance  to  be  thus  eliminated,  j 
nasmucli  as  First  Editions  are  rarely  per- 
ect,  so  each  New  Edition  is  the  evidence 
»f  improvement.  A  weak  book  cannot 
;xist,  but  a  strong  one  lives  forever !  I 

The  following  books,  afler  having  been 
published  nearly  half  a  century,  with  un- 
varying success  in  each  of  their  revisals, 
lire  still 

THE  FRESHEST  AND  BEST. 
ABITHMETICS—SLATBD. 

Primary  Arithmetic,  25-32  eU« 
KnteUeetnal  Arithmetic,  40— 48cU. 
Klem'te  of  Written  Arltta'c,  SO— 60  ets. 
New  Practical  Ajrlthme,  90c-f  1«00« 

ALGEBRAS.  | 

New  Blementary  Alcebra,  $1.2&-1.85.  i 
New  Boardon'a  Alcebra,  $2.25-2.38.  j 

GEOMETRIES.  | 

Elemenf  ary  Geometry  and  Trlsonom-  ' 
etry,  $1.40-1.50.  | 

Lecendre's  Geometry,  $2.25-2.38.  | 

For  a  list  of  his  College  Text-Books  see  | 
our  Catalogues.  | 

The  above  books  are  for  eale  by 
ceipt  of  price,  from 


SLATED  BOOKS. 


A  White  or  Black  Silicate  Slate 

FOR 
IN  THE 

BACK  OP  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PCBLI6HED  OXLY  BT 

A.  S.  BARJ^ES  d-  CO. 


These  three  advantages  are  ottered,  be^ 
sides  countless  others : 

1.  To  Teachers.— For  memoranda,  class 
figuring,  daily  record,  etc. 

2.  To  Students.— For  spelling,  cipher- 
ing,  map  drawing,  special  notes,  etc. 

3.  To  General  Readers.— For  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  fly-leaves  and  margins 
of  books  are  usually  applied,  such  as  tem- 
porary comments,  references,  etc. 


Any  book  on  our  Catalogue,  or  men- 
tioned in  the  Bulletin,  will  be  sent  as 
sample^  toUJi  Slate  Attachment^  on  receipt  of 
the  usual  retail  price. 

.'.  Usual  price  of  books  increased  from 
5  to  13  cents,  according  to  size  of  slate. 

To  those  not  specifying  which  kind  they 
want,  lead  peneiL  datesy  having  a  white  sur- 
face, will  be  sent.   No  difference  in  price. 

N.  B. — Water  may  be  used  lightly,  as  a 
waterproof  material  protects  the  book. 

Rule  for  Erasing. — Erase  lead  pencil 
marks  with  a  damp  cloth  or  paper,  only 
slightly  moistend— nearly  dry— to  absorb 
the  lead.  3Iust  not  use  water  or  sponge 
freely. 

^^Double-Joldlng  Slates  extra. 

all  booksellers,  or  may  be  had,  on  re- 

A,  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

^hibiishers, 
'    New  York  and  Chicago. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  IVISON.  BLAKEHAN,  TAYLOR  &C0. 

desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Educational  Public  to  the  following 

to  their  Extensive  and  Popular  List  of  School  Books. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  READER&  a  New  Graded 
rics  in  Five  Books.  This  series  is  the  very  latent  now  before  the  public.    It  presea^ 
a  scries  of  Choice  Readings  for  schools, 

Adapted  to  any  Approved  Method. 
Perfect  in  G-rading. 

Unequaled  in  Mechanical  Finish. 

Instructive  and  Elevating  in  Tone. 

Entirely  New  and  Fresh  in  Selections. 
SWINTON'S  WORD  SERIES,  in  Three  Books: 
THE  PRIMER,  a  beginner's  book  in  words. 

THE  WORD  BOOK,  (Speller),  complete  in  itself.  Full  of  ideas  and  s«st> 

lions.  The  best  speller  ever  published. 
THE  WORD  ANALYSIS,  a  treatise  on  Derivations  and  Synonyms  for  Gns 

mar  Schools. 

This  Word  Series  is  everywhere  exciting  the  greatest  interest  in  the  study  of  woii^ 

SWINTON'S  CONDENSED  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNTTB) 
STATES,  a  history  that  always  secures  results. 

This  is  the  work  that  gave  Prof.  Swinton  world-wide  fame  as  an  author  of  sdHK^ 
books.  Has  a  wider  and  more  general  adoption  than  any  other  history. 

KEBUS  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  GRAMMAR,  the  crowning  wos 
of  America's  greatest  grammarian. 

LOOMIS'  MUSIC  SERIES,  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  just  m 
plet^d,  and  already  extensively  used. 

WOODBURY'S  COMPIiETE  GERMAN  COURSE,  in  One  Book 
A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  COURSE,  on  the  same  plan  as  tk 
above. 

EIIOT  &  STORER'S  ABRIDGMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOEB,  just  revised  and  regraded.  Always  tie 
best.  Better  now  than  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  books  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  foUowia: 
works  whose  long  and  extensive  use  attests  their  great  superiority  over  all  rivals: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers,  Robinson^s  Mathematics, 

Kerr  Series  of  Grammars,  Willson's  Histories,  Ancient 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book  Keep-  Modem, 

ing.  Graves  Botanies, 

Dana%  Geology,  Kidole's  Astronomies, 

Wells'  ScienceSeries,  Fasquelle's  French  Conrsa 

The  Educational  Beporter  and  Deacriptim  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  oa  ap 
plication.   Correspondence  invited. 


Address, 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYWR  &  Od 


Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  Street  CmCAOa 
A.  J.  CHEINEIY',  Traveling  Agent  for  Wisconssa. 
p.  O.  addccts  a>  a^ve. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series; 


THK  BKST;  THK  MOST  POPULAR;  THC  OHKAPCST. 


^^i&i  wasoH,  sffliLE  dE  CO.,  musHEBsa 


raw  TOBK. 


READING  AND  SPELLING:  McGuffey'sNew 
Eclectic  Readen.Speller,  and  Charts ;  DeWolf  s 
InsinicriTe  SpeOer;  Henkle's  Test  Speller; 
Leigh's  Phonetic  Readen ;  The  Phonic  Read- 
er rrhe  Little  Teacher. 

ARITHMETIC:  Ray's  Series;  White's  Graded 
School  Series. 

ALGEBRA:  Ray's  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS:  Ray's  Plane  and 
SoUd  Geometry^  Geometry  and  Trigonomctiy. 
Analytic  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surreying  and 
Navigation;  Evans's  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  AND  0 DM POSITIO N  :  Harvey's 
Grammars;  Pinneo's  Series ;  Pinneo  s  Guide  to 
Composition. 

GEOGRAPHIES :  Eclectic  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION:  Venable's 
United  States;  Thalheimer's  Ancient;  An- 
drews' Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singers;  PhUUps's 
Day-School  Singer. 


PENMANSHIP:  Eclectic  CopyBooks,  Hand- 
Book,  Primary-Book,  Exercise-Book  and  Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  McGuilby's  Speakers,  Rhetor- 
ical Guide.  High  School  Reader:  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Venable's  School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  Philosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic;  Brown's  Physiobgy. 

ECLECTIC.  CLASSICAL  SERIES:  Bartholo- 
mew's Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS: 

Records., 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS:  The  Examiner; 
Willvtms's  Parser's  Manual;  Smart's  Free 
Gymnastics;  QUect  Lessons;  Gow's  Morals 
and  Manners;  Hailman's  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS :  No.  too.  School  Pen ;  No. 
aooy  Commercial  Pea;  No.  300,  Ladies'  Pen : 
$1,3$  per  gross. 


White's  Registers  and 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List,  address  the  Publishers. 


HAHUAL  of  the  COHSTITUTIOK  of  the  united  states,  Designed  for 
the  Instruclion  of  American  Youth  in  tlie  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of 
Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Akdrews,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Marietta  College. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  i-8  vo.  full  sheep,  $2.00. 

SCHOOL  EDITION  1— 12  mo.  cloth*  1.60.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  sample  copies  by  mail  post- 
paid for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  $1.17. 


progressive  aho  practical  method  for  the  stody  of  the 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  DUFPET,  Paris,  France;  Author  of  a  Popu- 
lar Method  of  Learning  English. 

DUFFET'S  FRENCH  METHOD,  PART  h  192  pp.  12mo.  Ump  Cloth.  $1.00. 

DUFFEPS  FRENCH  METHOD*  PART  III  1924»p.12mo.  Limp  Cloth.  $1.00.  (Nearly  Ready.) 

Suppliei  for  introdvcUon  and  sample  copies  pott-paid  by  mail^  for  examination  with  a  view 
Co  iiitroduetionj  67  cents. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  and  28  Bond  St.,  NEW  YOKE. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 

^        .  #      -  .  . 

CORNELL'S  GEOGJtAFHlES. 

JieviMd  MitwM—The  But,  the  Cheapest,  the  Most  Popular. 

N«w  Primary  Geosraphy  fQ  M  t  Wvm  mzjAeal  «««cniplir  ft  M 

FI«w  latorme^ato  G«ocr«phr-  -  •  1  60  i  OnUiM  Maps  C  00 

SnrpMs  all  oUiera— Ist,  in  Philosophical  arrangement;  iA,  in  Gradual  ProgreBsion;  in  Mode  of 
Memorizing;  4th,  in  Full  Explanation;  eth,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  6th,  in  Maps,  lUnstra- 
tlons,  Text  and  Xxecotlon;  in  Jlns,  ererj  feature  of  a  good  Geography.  ^ 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

AppidiyiCi  Arithmetiee, 

Primary  Arithmetle  $Q  80 1  Practleal  Artchmettc  «1  00 

Henua  AHCltmeUc   45  Key  U»  Pra«a«al  (fbr  teacher's  use). . .  tO 

Blementary  AntkmeUe   SO  I 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respeots  as  ears,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly  make 
thenif  thoroughly  graded,  dednttions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  best,  and  soch 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPOSITION. 

BTO.  P.  qUACKBNBOS,  LL,  D, 

<|aaekenboa>a  Primary  Grammar  « . . .  .9  50 

Bnclliaii  Grammar   90 

Flr»t  LeMons  In  Composliton   90 

CoameorComponlttoa  and  Bbetorlc   150 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrai^ment,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  exercises,  (UU 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

anaekenbos^s  Blementary  ft  Istory  of  the  fJatted  States  S  75 

acliool  Blstery  of  tbe  ITplted  States   1  75 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  are  eminenUy  fair  on  all 
Questions  of  religion  and  politics,  eschew  all  prejudlees  and  careHilly  avoid  attempts  to  bias  the  young. 

S  lENTIFIC  WORKS. 

fjoekyer's  Astronomy  91  75 

Qnaekenbos's  Natural  Pbllosopiiy  (jQst  revised)   1  75 

Yonman's  Chemistry  (50th  edition)   1  75 

Hnzley  4c  Yonman's  Physiology   1  76 

Yonman's  First  Book  of  Botany  1 09 

Yonman's  «econd  Book  of  Botany  1  69 

GUlesple's  l<and  Snrveylnc   3  09 

mensloWs  Botanleal  Charts  18  09 

LATIN  SERIES. 

Harknem's  Intrcianetory  I^atln  Book  91  S5 

Blementary  Iiatln  Grammar   1  85 

New  Ijatin  Grammar   1  59 

Introductory  to  Ijatln  Composition   1  50 

BABKNEC8'  OA»AB  91  60  I  UNCOLN-B  LIVY  f  1  75 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO  1  60  •*        HORACE   1  75 

•»       NEPOS   1  50  TYLER'S  TACITUS   1  75 

FRIEZE'S  YIRGIL  2  00  ARNOLD'S  Latin  Pross  OOMPOSITION  1  W 

SALLU8T   1  76  I  LATIN  TESTAMENT   IS 

<3REEK. 

HADLBTS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  fl  €0 

WHrrows  first  lessons  in  greek  1 » 

HARKNBSS'  18T  GREEK  BOOK    1  81 

ARNOLD'S  GBEEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION   1  SO 

BOISE'S         ♦*  *'   1  60 

BOISE'S  X£NOPHON*S  ANABASIS  (three  boolu)  1  80 

HOMER'S  lUAD.  OWEN'S  2  00 

ODYSSEY,  do  S  00 

THUCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do  S  80 

XENOPHON'S  CYROP-«DIA,         do  t  00 

**  MEMORABLlA,       do  S  00 

PLATO^S  APOLOGY,  Ac   1  50 

GBEEK  TESTAMENT  2  00 

■miini'n  noaisfiM^  i Synttaetle  Series^ 4  BookSf  30e  eack. 
KRUSi  8  DRAWING,  { Analytic      •»     6      **      35e  ♦» 
KRUSI'S  MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS,  76o. 

A.  8.  KISSBIsIs,  Agent, 

117  &  119,  State  St.,  Chieairo* 
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MAl>ISON,  WISCONSIN. 
This  tDHtUutlon  embraces  (be  foUowUif  Colleces  and  DepartmentB  : 

S8Uni  8F  AITS. 

Five  Departments.   General  Science,  Agrlcmlture,  Enfflneering,  Mining  aad  Mdlallurny. 

iiUtary  BcKnce.  ,^^^n  nmn. 

Two  Departments.  ANCIENT  CLASSIC  At'Bepartment,  in  whicb  tbe  course  of  iitadj  Is  eqairalent 
o  that  in  the  best  clBssical  colleges  In  the  ooimtry. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.  French  and  German  take  the  i>Iace  of  Greek. 

FEMALE  S8UESL 

The  coarse  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  varied,  ahd  is  equal  to  that  In  the  highest  grade  of  Female 
:;olleffes.  Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Unlversitj. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS  or  .OUkSSIOAL  PREPARATORY  Department,  and  SNGUSH  PRKPARA- 
rOBY  Department.  f  BH881 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONBR,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty.  ^ 
The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mlneralocy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanies.  Within  a 

^^^'^  tSAITITATIVfi  U88IAT8IT 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 


are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  aKYENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  SWREIT  EmmES 

are  lefis  than  In  other  iostitutlons  of  equal  grade.  One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

.  FIEET8ITIH. 

'  The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  In  a  highly  prosperous  condition.   

Tor  ftnther  Information,  apply  to  J,  H.  TWOMBLY", 

Madison,  Sept.  26,  1878.  PreHdsrU, 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISOONSIN- 


GAPITAI., 


DAVm  ATWOOD,  - 

HIRAM  H.  GILES, 

SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  - 

DENISON  WORTHINGTON,  - 

H.  fl.  GILES, 

B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  - 


$1^038^788.80. 


Pbisiosnt. 
YioB  Presidbnt. 
Tbbasubeb. 
Secbbtabt. 
Gbhbbal  Aobnt. 
Adjusteb. 


GITBS  SPECIAL  ATTENTIOK  TO 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Snocessfal  Gompany  in  the  Northwest. 

Losses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property.  Nearly  t760,000. 


I 
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llf  ew  and  Valuable  Tezt-Boolis 


FROU  THE  PRESS  OF 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  6ujot*s  unrivalled  Series  of  Qeofifraphles  are  gratified  to  annoan^  tin:  ita 
nuuter-piece  of  the  rreat  author  is  now  ready.  Educators  de^rlng  a  new  Text-Book  in  thi<  trad 
are  cordially  invitea  to  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

^of.  S.  JSr.  !PJS'jiS01>r,  o/  Mass.  Affricutiurai  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  its  detlnicioDS  aodnyfv 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechaalci!',  as^  ci^ 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  Trof.  JB.  A.  SJSTJBZDOJV,  of  Oswego  J^ormal  School,  XT 

Superbly  Illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  ot  teaching  ml^B 
Simple  fkicts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


fVniUAMS  AND  fitOPTin«RI.AWB^ 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  deak  room,  and  t> 
not  in  use  is  turned  ftom  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Nofl.  1  and  S  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Cuyot's  GeographiM,  Felter's  Arithmetics,  Cooley's  Phliosophi, 
Cooiey's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Naturai  Histories,  Had- 
ley's  Lessons  in  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

1^  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  apr 
cation  Address 

THOMAS  CHARI^ 

Can  Hadley  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St,.  CHIC  Ait 


m 

D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publications. 


CORNELLS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Revised  SdUione—The  Beit^  the  Cheapest,  the  Most  Popular. 

»w  Prlmarj  ISeosrapky  90  90  I  New  Physical  G«ocra|»lty  $1  60 

»w  iBMnMtfUito  Geography....  1  50 1  OnUlne  Aaps  .fs  00 

hiTiMUM  all  othera— 1st,  in  Phlloflophical  amncrement;  2d,  in  Gradual  Progression;  8d,  in  llode  of 
smorl2lng;  4t2L,  In  Full  Explanation;  Cth,  in  Agreement  of  Haps  with  Text;  6tb,  in  Maps,  Illustra- 
us,  Text  and  Execution;  in  JIm,  eTery  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
Appleton^s  Arithmetics, 

rlmary  Arlthmette  $0  80  j  Praetteal  Arithmetic  $1  CO 

ental  Arlthaaetle   45  Key  to  Practical  (for  teacher's  use) ...  80 

lemantaryAnthaacUe   50 1 

rhese  hooka  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  pan  possibly  make 
em,  thoroughly  graded,  deflnitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest,  best,  and  such 
are  used  by  business  men.  ... 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  OOMPOSITION. 

BTO.  P.  qUACKBNBOS,  LL,  D, 

■ackciihoa»s  Prtmary  Graaunar  $  50 

Bncllah  GramBiar   90 

^*  Fir»C  I^caaona  In  ComposlUen   90 

GouTM  of  Ckwpoiiltlon  and  Rhetoric     1  50 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  exercises,  fltll 
explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

aacfcenbos'a  Blementary  History  of  the  United  States  $  75 

school  BUtory  ol  the  United  States   1  75 

Tbese  Histories  commend  themselyes  to  the  people  of  the  whole  countrr,  are  eminently  ftdr  on  all  . 
lestions  of  religion  and  politics,  eschew  all  prejudices  and  careAilly  avoid  attempts  to  kias  the  young. 

S  lENTIFIC  WORKS. 

ockyer's  Astronomy  ,  $1  75 

naekenbos's  Natural  Philosophy  Oust  revised)   1  75 

onnaan's  Chemistry  (fiOth  edition)   1  75 

[nxley  4c  Yoaman's  Physlolocy   1  75 

onman's  First  Book  of  Botany  1  OO 

onman's  lecond  Booh  of  Botany   I  50 

UlesplCs  I«and  Surveying   3  OO 

tenslow^s  Botanical  CnarCs  18  OO 

LATIN  SERIES. 

[arhness*s  Intrcidoctory  I«atln  Book  $1  25 

ISlementary  I<atln  Grammar   1  25 

New  ItaUn  Grammar   1  50 

Introductory  to  I«atln  Composition   1  50 


ARKimS*  CM&hV.  91  00 

)HN8ON'8CI0ERO   1  50 

-  •*       KEP08   1  60 

EUEZE*8  VIRGIL.  2  00 

1IXU8T.   1  75 


LINCOLN'8  LIVT  $1  75 

.     *»        HORACE   1  76 

TYLER'S  TACITUS   1  76 

ARNOLD'S  Latin  Prosb  COXPOSITION  1  50 

LATIN  TESTAMENT   1  25 


GREEK. 

ADLETS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  $«  CO 

'HIT0N*8  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK   1  60 

ARKNESS*  18T  GREEK  BOOK    1  50 

RNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION   1  60 

0I8E*S         •*  **  *♦    1  50 

DISS'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  (three  books)    1  50 

OMER'S  ILIAD.  OWEN'S       2  00 

•*        ODYSSEY,  do   8  00 

BUCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do   2  50 

ENOPHON'S  CYROPjEDIA,         do  2  00 

♦*  MEMORABLIA,       do   2  00 

LATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac   1  50 

REEK  TESTAMENT  2  00 

vBiioi'tt  >«B  AiAfiM^  J  Synthetic  Series^  4  Books.  20c  each* 
KRU8I  8  DRAWINCyi  Analytic      "     6      **      25c  •* 
KRUSI'S  MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS,  76o. 

A.  S.  KISSEI.I.,  Agent, 

117  &  119,  State  St.»  Chicagro. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Published  by  HUKD  &  HOUaHTON,  New  York. 

The  Rlirersldt  PreMt  cantbrldce. 


I.  FIRST  STEPS  IN  GEKERAL  HISTORY.  A  Suggestive  Outline^  By  ARTHUR  GlLXAN,  II  A^  »a- 
thor  of  *' First  Steps  Iq  Engllsii  Literature.''  Witli  maps  and  charts.  16  mo.  Clotli,  81.SS.  Jk** 

The  points  of  this  book  which  render  It  speciaUr  desirable  for  school  use  are:  1.  lU  orderly  amm^f- 
m$rU  if  toplct.  Each  country  is  taken  up  by  itself  and  its  history  sketched  before  attantiofi  is  mned 
from  tt,  thus  fixing  the  mind  upon  but  one  subject  at  a  time.  3.  Its  compactneu.  It  aims  to  prewai 
the  historic  erents  and  names  about  which  historr  gathers  and  to  concentrate  the  interest  upon  t&»^ 
80  that  the  young  student  mar  not  be  conftised  by  a  multitude  of  names  and  dates.  S.  lU  attwtio* 
to  the  UnUed  StaUt.  The  book  being  prepared  by  an  Amerioan  for  use  in  American  schools,  not  oolr 
is  the  history  of  the  United  States  given  more  fdlty  than  in  any  similar  book,  but  the  needs  of  Aaen- 
can  children  are  constantly  kept  in  mind.  4.  It»  reuntnMs,  The  book  is  brought  down  In  eneh  esse 
to  the  latest  date,  making  it  specially  valuable  to  those  who  wish  a  correct  outline  of  raeent  history. 
5.  ium%utrat^€  apparatus.  Maps  purposely  ftee  fh)m  details  exhibit  the  seoffrapblc  relaUonsor 
the  countries;  views  of  contemporary  events  are  given  in  tables;  (bot-notes  call  attention  to  worts  of 
literature  that  bear  upon  special  events,  and  a  full  biography  enables  teacher  and  student  to  expui 
their  study  of  any  particular  period.  A  minute  index  renders  the  book  very  serviceable  as  oi^  oT 
reference. 

U.  FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  ARTHUR  OILMAN,  M.  A.  In  one  rolsme- 
16mo.  Eighth  edition,  revised.  Cloth,  $1.00. 


New  York  City;  Ellsee  Charlier's  Institute  for  Young  Gentlemen,  New  York  City;  111m  A.  \an  wag- 
enen*s  Institute  fbr  Young  Ladies,  New  York  City;  St.  Mark's  School,  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  OooUd«e,  Soafh- 
borottgh,  Mass.;  Miss  Sanger's  School,  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Utica  Female  Semtaary.Mn. 
S.  FrHammlU,  Utica,  nTy.:  High  School,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Wilbraham  Aoademv,  Mass.:  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, Miss  Johnson,  Bradford,  Mass.;  Houghton  Seminary,  I>r.  J.  C.  Gallup,  Clinton.  K.  Y. :  8U  Ag«> 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Erie  Seminary,  PainesviUe,  Ohio;  Unlvenuty  of  Alabama,  Tua^atooa. 
Alabama;  Alabama  Central  Female  College,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

IIL  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION.  B^  EDWARD  C.  PICKERIXO.  Thayer  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  one  volume,  ocuvo.  ninsoateii 
Price  in  cloth,  $8.00. 

»<The  strongest  feature  of  the  book  is  la  its  teaching  power.  It  is  truly  calculated  to  educate  la  t^ 
eorrect  way,  and  the  use  of  it  will  give  mental  strength  to  the  student.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  prv 
nounced  an  excellent  book  for  reference,  and  m-uch  better  for  educational  purposes  than,  any  tetf- 
book  for  physics  yst  in  print.— Nsto  York  iribum, 

IV.  A  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  By  GEORGE  WaSHIXGIO!: 
GREENE,  author  of  *<The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  Kerolutioa.** 
Non-resident  Professor  of  American  History  in  Cornell  University.  In  one  volume,  crown  *r«. 
Cloth,  $1.60. 

**In  the  space  of  430  octo-duodccimo  pages,  the  author  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  principles,  laws, 
and  development  of  the  contest,  with  enough  details  to  illustrate  tneir  concrete  action,  so  tbat  th*- 
reader  who  desires  to  pursue  any  of  the  lines  of  Investigation  indicated  can  do  it  under  tae  directloa 
of  definite  ideas.  The  volume  thus  fills  a  place  in  our  literature  which  is  occupied  by  no  ocber  work. 
I^is  at  once  a  generalized  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  stimulating  guide  to  the  study  of  Its 
tsAla.—Boston  Transcript. 

V.  PARADISE  LOST;  with  explanatory  notes  prepared  under  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  or 
Prof.  W.  H.  TORRES',  of  Harvard  University.  In  one  volume,  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.S5;  lUll  gat,  S1.7L 

The  classical  allusions,  reflerences  to  mythology  and  history,  as  well  as  various  expreattons  ani 
words,  need  exposition,  which  is  found  here  in  foot-notes,  prepared  with  a  full  view  of  the  wants  o: 
the  reader.  The  edition  is  otherwise  in  all  respects  desirable.  The  two  indexes  add  great  raloe  i» 
the  work."— 2%«  Presbyterian. 

^In  these  two  most  important  particulars  (a  correct  text  and  a  Judicious  punctuation),  as  well  as  n 
the  fUll  but  brief  and  very  intelligible  notes,  I  find  the  care  and  learning  or  the  editor  manlfeat,  wlt2i- 
out  ostentation,  on  almost  every  page.*"— JamM  Jennison^  Tutor  in  Elocution  at  Harvard  College. 

"The  perfection  of  book-making,  and  every  way  a  most  desirable  edition."— -8rffr</bnf  Prej*. 

VI.  COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC .  Intellectual  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Method  of  InstrucUn 
By  Warren  Colburn,  a.  M.  in  one  volume,  i6mo.  Half  bound,  40  cents. 

**  Everything  I  have  seen  confirms  me  In  the  opinion  which  I  early  formed,  that  *  CoIbiim'A  AnCi- 
metlc'  is  the  most  orlqinal  and  far  the  most  rahiabU  work  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  ^ 
George  B.  Emerson. 

The  Publishers  call  attention  to  the  new  deparimeut,  •*  Education,"  Just  Introduced  in 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT. 

The  Miiy  number  contains  the  first  appearance  of  thi^  department,  and  it  is  Intended  to  make  a- 
magaxine,  already  a  favorite  with  teachers,  of  special  value  to  them,  by  its  independent  discostnoa 
educational  questions,  and  its  review  of  school  books. 

The  terms  of  subscnption  to  the  Atlantic  are  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance:  two  copies,  $7.50;  Ave  oopi^ 
tld.OO,  and  >;5.00  for  eacii  adiliUoaal  copy.  The  Ariaauc  Monthly  and  Svery  Saturdav  tooaead- 
dresa,  98  00. 
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THE  Twenty  .Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
will  be  held  in  Madison,  commencing  July  14th,  and  continuing  three  days. 
A  full  programme  of  work  will  be  presented,  in  which  papers  will  be  read 
by  the  prominent  teachers  and  educational  men  of  the  State.  Arrangements  arc  be- 
ing maae  to  secure  reduced  fare  on  railroads  and  steamboats  and  at  hotels.  The 
programme  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  President 

La  Cbossb,  May  25th. 

The  subjects  of  the  Addresses,  Papers  and  Discussions  will  be  as  follows : 
President's  Address. 

Evening  lecture  Hon.  Edward  Searino,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 

"  Coun^  Superintendency,"  Warren  D.  Parker. 

"  Our  Reading,"  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt. 

"  The  results  of  school  discipline  in  the  direction  of  obedience  to  law," 

 Prest.  E.  A.  Charltok. 

"  Self-discipline  as  a  Means  and  End  of  Education,"  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D. 

"  Free  Hand  Drawing,"  B.  W.  Putnam. 

*'  Culture  in  Common  Schools,"  Martha  A.  Terry. 

*'  The  Study  of  the  Classics,"  Allen  H.  Weld. 

"  County  Academies" — Discussion — By  

 J.  Q.  Emery,  A.  F.  North,  A.  O.  Wright,  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  others. 

The  Geology  of  Wisconsin,"..  T.  C.  Chahberlin. 

Paper,  (snl^ect  not  announced),  Martha  A.  Hazard. 

•*  Primary  Instruction,  its  Principles  and  Purposes,"  Rose  C.  Swabt. 

Paper,  (subject  not  announced),  Samuel  Shaw. 

Paper,  (subject  not  announced),  Mrs.  L.  A.  Binoham. 

PMer—"  Growth,"  Emma  Jenkins. 

How  can  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  University  best  co-operate  in 

preparing  first-class  teachers  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  State," . .  J.  B.  Parkinson. 
"  The  Tme  Function  of  the  High  School,"  S.  R.  Winchell. 

Academic  Culture  in  the  State  System,"   Albert  Salisbury. 

*•  Schools  in  the  Rural  Districts,"  Prest.  Oliver  Avery. 

"  Life  and  Character  of  Prof.  Arthur  Everett,"  Prest.  Geo.  8.  Albee. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Fall  □TeimiH  Open.  Early  in  September,  v 

Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Countv  Superintendent  of  j 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  Citv  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  aee,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Histonr  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
ia  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  sucli  evidence  as  the 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engaee  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

rnK>rmation  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  £.  A.  Chablton,  at  Platteville.  President  Oltveb  Abet,  at  Whitewater. 
President  Gbobob  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh. 
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ARITHMETICS. 
ALGEBRAS,  and 
GEOMETRIES. 

FOR 

Common  and  High  Schools, 

BT 

CHAS.  DAYDBS,  D. 

School  books  may  be  said  to  improve 
with  age.  All  inaccuracies  and  misstate- 
ments have  a  chance  to  be  thus  eliminated. 
Inasmuch  as  First  Editions  are  rarely  per- 
fect, so  each  Now  Edition  is  the  evidence 
of  improvement.  A  weak  book  cannot 
exist,  but  a  strong  one  lives  forever ! 

The  following  books,  after  having  been 
published  nearly  half  a  century,  with  un- 
varying  success  in  each  of  their  revisals, 
are  still 

THE  FRESHEST  AND  BEST. 
ABTTHMETICS—SLATED. 

Primary  ArUlimettCt  25-33  eU. 
IntelleeKoal  ArlUkmeUe,  40— 48cto. 
Blem'ts  of  Written  Arit1&'e«  60-60  ets. 
New  Practical  Arith'Uc,  00c-$1.00« 

ALGEBKAS. 

New  Klementarr  Alcebra*  $1.35-1. 86. 
New  Bourdon's  Alcebra*  $2.35-3.38. 

GEOMETBIES. 

Klenaenf arj  Geontetrj  and  Trigonom- 
etry, $1.40-1.50. 

Ijecendre'a  Geometry*  $3.35- 3.S8. 

For  a  list  of  his  College  Text-Books  see 
our  Catalogues. 

The  abore  books  are  for  sale  bj 
ceipt  of  price,  from 


SLATED  BOOKS. 


A  mite  or  Black  Silicate  Slate 

'  FOB 
TVs  THE 

BACK  OF  8CHOOI.  BOOKS. 

7UBLI8HED  OJri.Y  BT 

A.  S.  BABJVUS  4-  CO. 


These  three  advantages  are  offered,  bi 
sides  countless  others : 

1.  To  Teachers. — For  ]iiemonuida.d« 
figuring,  daily  record,  etc. 

2.  To  Students.— -For  spelling,  cipfcff 
ing,  map  drawing,  special  notes,  etc 

8.  To  General  Readers. — For  all  the  ps- 
poses  to  which  the  fly-leaves  and  maxpt 
of  books  are  usually  applied,  such  as  l» 
porary  comments,  references,  etc. 


Any  book  on  our  Catalogue,  or  ma 
tioned  in  the  Bui«LBTnr,  will  be  seats 
sample^  tcUh  Slate  Attathmenty  on  receipcc^ 
the  usual  retail  price. 

.-.  Usual  price  of  books  increased  from 
5  to  15  cents,  according  to  size  of  slaie. 

To  those  not  specifying  which  kind  tef 
want,  lead  pencil  dales,  having  a  white  scr- 
face,  will  be  sent.   No  difference  in  pricf. 

N.  B. — ^Watcr  may  be  used  lightly,  as  i 
waterproof  material  protects  the  book. 

Rule  fou  Erabino.— Erase  lead  pesdl 
marks  with  a  damp  cloth  or  paper,  onlr 
slightly  moistend — nearly  dry — to  absorb 
the  lead.  Must  not  use  water  or  spoo^ 
freely. 

\S"l>ouble'Jotdinff  Slates  extra, 

all  booksellers,  or  may  be  had,  on  I^ 

A.  S-  BARNES  &  CO. 
Publishers, 
New  .York-.a9d  Chicaga 
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New  and  Popular 

School  Books, 

The  New  Graded  Readers, 

uOy  and  Handsomdy  lUiutrated.  Surpamng  aU  others  in  Bxcdlenee  of  Manufacture, 
Qradation,  and  in  Cheapness.    The  most  BeavUful  Series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

IRST  READER,  64  pages,  -  -  -  Price  25  Cents- 
ECOND  READER,  124  pages,    ^  -       -       -  40 

HIRD  READER,  160  pages  -  -  -  -  '  50 
•QURTH  READER,  240  pages        -       -       .  70 

IPTH  READER,  336  pages  -       -       -       -  "  $1.20. 

lar^  set  of  the  complete  mWm— FITB  hooke—will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  f  1.50,  if  desired  for 
iomination^wUh  a  vUw  to  introduction. 

Though  not  published  a  year,  this  series  has  already  been  very  largely  Introduced.  The  cities  of 
•w  York*  Baneor,  Me.,  Fall  RlTer,  Mass.,  Wobnrn,  Masfl:.  Ntoekbrldxet  Mass., 
MliTllle9Tenn.JVoblle,AIa.,Cliarlc«toii,S.C  ,  BoctaesUr.  N.  Y.,  JLafajeUe*  Ind., 
ttaiiiwa«  Iowa,  amy  Clt  j«  Mich.— to  say  nothing  of  numerous  smaller  towns,  counties,  normal 
hools,  etc.— have  adopted  them  and  have  them  nowln  successful  use. 

Special  circulars  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series,  together  wUh  many  testi- 
onialsfrom  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  thetr  merits  in  the  class  room,  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
i.ion. 


The  Spencerian  Gopy-Books  and  Charts.  New  Revised  Edition. 

Copy-Books  are  comprised  In  Jive  distinct  series,  viz. : 


The  SliMter  €onnie;  an  entirely  new  se- 
ries, and  consists  of  three  small  books,  Nos. 
1, 8  and  3.  Price  10  cents  each. 

[•  The  CommoM  School  SerlMu  Nos.  1, 
a,  8. 4, 414  and  5.  Price  15  cents  each.  This 
series  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  In 
every  particular. 

H.  Bxerelse  Iferlea.  A,  B,  and  C  Is  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  books.   Price  15  cents  each. 


IV.  BnalDCM  SerlM.  KO0.6  and  7.  Price  15 
cents  each. 

V.  JLadlcs'  Series.  Kos.  8  and  9.  Price  15 
cents  each.  The  copies  In  this  series  are  pre- 
sented in  a  smaller  band. 

nPEHCBBIAN  CHARTS  OF  WBIT- 

I1V6.  47  Charts;  sold  separately  or  bound  to- 
gether. Size,  19  by  94  inches.  In  press. 


A  New  French  Grammar.  A  Practical  Course  with  the  French  Language, 

II  Woodbury's  Plan  with  the  German.  By  Prom.  LoUiS  A.  Languellier.  LL.D.,  and  H.  M.  HON- 
LNTO,  M.  A.  Beautiinily  printed  and  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  with  leather  back,  660  pages, 
rice  $2.00.  By  mall,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  91-50. 

A  Manual  of  French  Poetry,  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Biograph- 

!al  Notices  of  the  Principal  Authors.  For  the  use  of  the  School  and  the  Home.  Cloth,  560  pages, 
y  A.  H.  Mixes,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  Bochester.  Price  $8. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs:  Including  an  Easy  and 

ractlcAl  Method  for  Acquiring  the  Irregular  Verbs,  a«d  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Partici- 
(es.  Cloth,  125  pages.  Sy  Alfbed  Heiinequin,  M.  i^.  Instructor  in  French  In  the  University  of 
ichlgan.  Price  90  cents. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology^  Treating  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  with 

^ial  reference  to  American  Geological  History,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of 
cience.  A  New  BeTlaM  Kdltfon.  By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  SUliman  Professor  of  Geology 
Bd^at.  Hist.,  Yale  College.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousand  Ogurea, 
lostly  from  American  sourees.  Thoroughly  revised,  much  enlarged,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten. 
ToLSvo  .  about  860  pages.  Price  $5  00. 

Er*OVB  BJRSCBIPTIVB  CATALOGITR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SEBIES  OF 
CHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  Text-Books.  and  THE  EDUCATIONAL  Repobter  for  May,  a  huldsome  publl- 
atlon  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

I¥ISON,BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  136  State  StreeVCHICAGO. 
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Ready  J une  1st : 


MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  formerly  tescfcerrf 
History  and  Composition  in  Packer  Collegiate  Institute ;  aatlior  of  Mmd^ 
J^neient  HUtoty,  480  pp.  flill  8  yo.  12  beautiful  and  accurate  double-page  Mqi. 
Voluminous  Index.  Price  $2.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction  $1.67  per  oopf; 
specimen  copies  to  teachers  or  school  officers  for  examination  with  a  view  t^  is- 
troduction,  $1.67  by  express,  or  $2.00  by  mail  post-paid. 

Tballielmer's  Ancient  History  is  Uie  same  as  the  IHedlacvnl  nnd  Hoin 
l^lator  j»  The  two  volumes  are  uniform  In  size  and  binding,  and  together  form  a  con^ 
History  of  the  World  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Tke  Nation  characterizes  TU- 
heirMr'a  lAncUnt  History  as  **the  most  serviceable  work  of  its  kind  within  the  react  oCsa 

schools." 

THE  AMATEUR  ACTOR;  A  Collection  of  Choice  Acting  Plays  for  Young  Pw^k 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable,  author  of  Ths  Sehod  Stage.  Full  and  lucid  dsaen^ 
tions  and  explanations  of  Stage  Management,  Costumes,  Scenery,  &c.,  &c,  Ft 
merous  elegant  Illustrations  by  Habbt  Fabny. 
Price  of  The  AmaUur  Actor,  $1.50;  Sckool  Stage,  $1.25. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FREJKI 

LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Duffet,  Paris,  France;  Author  of  Popular  Method  rf 
Learning  English. 

IIITFFBT>8  FBRNCB  MBTHOIIv  Part  It  193  pp.  19mo.  I.lanp  Ootli.  pi 
D(7FFBT>8  FBBNCH  MBTHOD,  Part  llx  192  pp.  Itaio.  Idoip  Clolft*  % 

For  Jint  introduction  into  tchools  ;  and  for  tingle  tpedmen  copiii  to  ttach4r§  and  tcAool 
for  examination  mith  a  view  to  firet  introduction,  67c.  each. 

TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY.  DeUtered  the  Ota, 
noli  Teachers'  Association,  By  W.  N.  Hailmaw,  A.  M.,  Author  of  ^^Kind^fo^ 
CuUurcr   12mo.,  130  pp.   Cloth.  75c. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Designed  for  ftf 
Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of 
zenship.  By  Isbael  Wabd  Andbbwb,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Marietta  College. 
I^IBBABT  BBITIONs— 8  TO.  full  alicep,  $2.00« 

SCHOOJL  BBlTIONS~12  mo.  dotli.  $1.60.  Svppitet  for  flret  introdMctk>m,  td 
tpedmen  copies  to  teaehere  and  school  officers  for  examination  wU/i  a  view  to  first  iatrsist' 
tion,  $1.07. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Complete  De8cripti« 
Price-List  of  The  Edectic  Educational  i8^t>«^(McGuffey>s  Readers,  Ray'a  Hatheali^ 
ics,  White's  Arithmetics,  Harvey's  Grammars,  &c.,  &c.)  Specimen  pages  of  the  Ededk 
Geographies,  Venable's  History,  Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers,  and  Eclectic  Copy-BooU 
sent  gratis  to  any  address.  Very  liberal  terms  on  any  of  the  Edectic  Series  for  UK 
introduction. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  Stratt,  CINCINNATI.    2%  Bond  Straet,  NEW  YOBL 
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IV ew  and  Valuable  Text-Books 


ntOX  THK  PBK88  OV 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  pabliflbers  of  Guyot's  unrlTalled  Series  of  Geographies  are  grratlOed  to  announce  that  this 
nuuter-pUce  of  the  great  author  Is  now  ready.  Educatora  desiring  a  new  Text- Book  In  this  braneli 
are  cordially  Inylted  to  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

jSy  ^Vc/,  S.  M.  ^>MA^01>T,  of  Mast.  AffricuUurai  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  its  dennittonv  and  rules, 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
business  men  have  to  solre. 


Prepared  by  Tro/.  B.  A.  SHBZ1[>0JV,  of  Oswego  formal  School,  A^.  T. 

Superbly  illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teaching  reading* 
Simple  fikcts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


WlIiUAMS  AITD  SOPTOKBIiAIfP*9 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  the  pag« 
not  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Noe.  1  and  %  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Qiiyot's  Geographies,  Felter's  Arithmetioe,  Cooley'e  Philosophy, 
Cooley's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Ha«i- 
ley's  Lessons  in  Lansuage,  Kto.,  Ktc. 


'  Descriptiye  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  appli- 
cation Address 

THOMAS  CHABIiES, 
Care  Hadley  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St.,  CHICAGO, 
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Progressive  Text  Books. 


HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

— BY — 

Pro/.  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 
I.  Language  LeEsons,       -       -       price  50  Cents. 
II.  School  Oomposition,    -       -       -  50  dents, 

ni.  Progressive  Grammar,    -       -  "75  dents. 

This  series  is  formed  on  a  distinct  and  individual  plan.  The  several  boobs 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  exactly  fit  into  the  specific  work  of  each  grade  iJi  n 
public  schools.  T}\/6  pupil  ia  brought  in  contact  icith  the  living  lanffuag6itmy;k 
made  to  deal  with  speech — to  turn  it  over  in  a  variety  of  wys—io  handle  wnteMu;  tti 
he  is  not  kept  back  from  the  exercises  of  U8i:sg  language  till  he  has  mastered  aUtkik 
anatomy  of  the  grammarian. 

OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

From  Superintendent  W.  D.  Parker,  Janesville,  Wis. 

I  have  examined  "Swinton's  Language  Lessons'*  and  take  pleasure  incomisa 
in^  it  to  the  consideration  of  friends  of  the  children  who,  by  its  use,  will  lie  abki 
brid^  over  the  chasm  found  between  living  language  and  the  science  thereof.^ 

I  believe  "  Swinton*s  School  Composition"  well  adapted  to  dispel  the  bag4«sri 
"  composition  writing." 

Both  books  are  handsomely  executed  mechanically  and  in  every  respect, 6b 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  friends  of  education. 

From  Supt.  A.  H.  Conkey,  Attpleton,  Wis. 
The  "Language  Lessons"  is  just  the  thin^?  needed  in  our  country  schools— sfae^ 
philosophical  and  intensely  attractive.  With  this  little  book  in  the  hands 0(3 
beginner,  the  science  of  English  Grammar  is  disarmed  of  its  terrors. 

From  W.  J.  Brier,  Prin.  High  School,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 
While  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  one  hundred  text-books  on  Grammar  are  g 
lished  where  one  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  is  "  Swinton's  Progressive."  « 
style  of  presenting  the  subject  and  the  casting  out  of  a  large  amoimt  of  suiplosv 
ter  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  book  to  occupy  the  first  rank. 

From  L.  Dow  Harvey,  Supt.  Mazomanle. 
I  have  been  using  Swinton*s  Grammar  the  past  nine  months,  and  consider  it  u 
most  important  addition  yet  made  to  the  large  number  of  grammars  now  in  ex. 
like  it  because  the  course  pursued,  that  of  teaching  how  to  use  language  by  osingi 
is  the  natural  one. 

From  H.  C.  Howland,  Supt.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  at  a  joint  meeting  of  School  Boards  of  EauCisn 
"  8winton*s  Language  Lessons"  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  Eau  Claire  SchooU.  * 
The  book  has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  my  teachers  the  past  term  with  tbei^ 
piest  result. 

From  Prof.  J.  A.  Miner,  Beaver  Dam«  Wis. 
I  feel  very  confident  that  the  system  of  instruction  involved  in  Prof  Swiaia 
text-books,  will  produce  vastly  belter  results  than  the  old  way  of  teaching  EiipB 
Grammar.   *   *   We  will  use  the  Progressive  Grammar  in  our  High  School. 

From  Hosea  Barnes,  Supt.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Taken  altogether  Swinton's  Grammar  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  I  haree^ 
seen. 

From  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater,  Wis.  , 
Concerning  the  *'  Language  Lessons,"  I  am  ready  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  dSo 
mine  without  the  test  of  class  use,  it  is  the  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  toiaia 
common  sense  into  the  teaching  of  Englisli  (.Trammnr.   It  is  wliat  wc  liar's  W 
waiting  for,  I  think. 

From  Prof.  S.  R.  Winchell,  Principal  of  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Swinton's  Compositon  is  a  compact  bundle  of  practical,  interesting  and  sciKifli 
exercises,  not  one  of  which  it  is  desiraMo  to  omit.     *      *      *     gend — -cop* 
for  introduction. 


m 

From  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Superintendent  Schools,  Adrian  Micb. 
Tho  several  text-books  of  Swinton's  Language  Sebies  seem  to  me  to  be  of  unu- 
sual excellence.  They  have  been  prepared  with  rare  tact  and  judgment,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  school-room. 

From  Prof.  H.  B.  Hutchins,  TJnfyerslty  of  If ichlmn,  Ann  Arbor. 
I  used  Swinton's  Grammar  last  year  with  members  of  our  Freshman  Class,  whose 
preparation  in  English  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  the  results  were  all  that  could 
be  aesired.   It  is  truly  an  excellent  book,  such  as  many  scholars  have  long  been  de- 
siring to  sec. 


Swinton's  Grammar  lias  Just  been  Adopted  at  the  Whitewater 
formal  School.  (Feb.  1874. 


nUnois  Normal  University  has  Just  adopted  the  Ijang^uagre  Liessons 
and  the  Composition.    (April,  1874.) 


Hundreds  of  other  prominent  Educators  in  every  State  of  the  Union  commend 
Prof.  SwiKTON*s  efforts  to  free  the  subject  of  English  Qrammar  from  its  technical 
thraldom.  That  his  efforts  have  been  entirely  successful  in  making  a  series  of  prac- 
tical text-books  is  unanimously  conceded. 

All  interested  in  forwarding  the  great  Grammar  Reform''  are  invited  to  ex- 
anaine  the  books  of  this  eminent  author. 

tW  Liberal  terms  to  teachers  for  examination  or  introduction. 
Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothers, 

117  and  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


CAPITAIm,     -  $1^036,789.80. 

DAVID  ATWOOD,  -  ^        -        -  Presidbnt. 
HIRAM  H.  GILES,       -        -  -  Vice  President. 

SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS,  -  -  -  Treasurer, 
DENISON  WORTHINGTON,    -        -        -  Secretary. 

H.  H.  GILES,  -  -  -  -  General  Agent. 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,     -        -        -        -  Adjuster. 


GIVES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Successful  Company  in  the  Northwest. 


Losses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property,  Nearly  d700,000. 


B.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Publication& 


CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

JUvised  JBditioM—The  Beit,  ihe  C  heaped,  the  Matt  Poptdar. 

Flew  Primary  Oeo^rapliy  fO  OO  |  N«w  PUjaleftl  Geog^i^ky  fli 

New  Iiiterm«dl«l«  OMsmphy....  1       OaUlne  Jttsps  U% 

SuipaM  all  others— Ist,  io  FMloeopblcal  amngenent;  in  Gradual  ProcreMtoQ;  ad,  te  Hoiii 
MemorUing;  4Ui,  In  Full  Bxplanatiun;  eUi,  In  Agreement  of  Maps  wUIl  Text;  Mi,  in  Mmpa,  Ilhafei 
tlona,  Text  and  Execution;  in  Jlne,  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

ApptetofCt  Arithmetici. 

Primary  AHthmetle  $0  SO  I  Practical  AritbmeUe  ^  • 

neiilal  Arltbmetle   46  Key  ia  Practfcal  (for  teacher^s  use). ..  I 

Blemcntary  Antbmetle   50  | 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  nosirtblr  mfe 
them,  thoroughly  graded,  deflnltions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest^  oest,  aad  aid 
as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

BTO.P.Q UACKENB08,  LL.  D. 

Qaaekeiiboa'a  Primary  Grammar  ,    $  a 

Bnsllsli  Grammar     M 

FInst  i^emons  lo  Composition   M 

Conrac of  GompoAiilon  and  Blftetonc   ill 

Brief  and  clear  In  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  In  Illustration,  practical  in  exereiiei,M 
in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

QaaclKenbofi>a  Blemeatary  liiatory  of  tbe  United  Statca  f  % 

•*  Bcliool  History  of  tlM  United  States   Ill 

These  Histories  commend  themselTes  to  the  people  of  the  whole  oonntrr,  are  emlDcntly  fUr  oa  i! 
questions  of  religion  and  politics,  eschew  all  prejudices  and  6areAilly  avoid  attempts  to  fcisa  the  yam 

SIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

I«ocliyer's  Astronomy  fin 

Qnackenbosfs  Natncal  Pbllosophy  Oust  revised)  1ft 

XonmanH  c^hemUtry  (SOth  edition)  1* 


Hnzlcy  A  Tonman^s  Physiology  -  IS 

Touman's  Plrst  Book  of  Botany  IM 

Tonman^s  'econd  Book  of  Botany  !«• 


OUlcspls's  I«aud  StrvcTlnK  

Henslow's  Botanical  Gnaru  MM 

LATIN  SERIES. 

RarkncssU  Introdactory  Latin  Book  $t  0 

islementary  Latin  Grammar  ItS 

New  Latin  Grammar  1 M 

Introdactory  to  Latin  Composition    1  M 


HAItKNESS*  GJSSAR  fi  60 

JOHNSON'S  CICERO   1  60 

»*        NEPOS   1  61 

mEZPS  VIRGIL  2  00 

8ALLUST   1  76 


UNGOLN*S  UVY  I:  3 

♦»  HORA.CE  

TYLER'S  TACITUS  1  ^ 

ARNOLD'S  Latiw  PnOas  COMPOSITION  19 

LATIN  TESTAMENT  1  9 


GREEK. 

HADLET'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  HCi 

WHITON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK  ,  19 

HARKNE8S*  1ST  GREEK  BOOK   1« 

ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  i  » 

BOISE'S      »«       i«     -     t*  m 

BOISE'S XKNOPHON*S  ANABASIS  (three  }ioo\^)\\\\\'^^^^^^^ 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.  OWEN'S  !• 

•»        ODySbY,  do  -  td 

THUCYDIDES,  WITH  MAP,  do    t » 

XENOPHON'S  CYROP-«DI A,         do  I  ■ 

»'  MEMORABUa,       do  !• 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY,  Ac  IB 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  J  • 

iTBiini'n  nDAiifiM/«  J Syntbetlc Series, 4  1Boo1ks«  80c oach. 
KRU8r8  MAIIUAL8  FOR  TEACHER8»  78o. 

A.  S.  XISSBLIi,  Agent, 

117  A  119,  state  St.,  Clil€80a 


]^adley's  T  /.nguage  5^eries, 


L  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  o'f  English  Grammar.  By  Hiram  Hadley. 
A  beautiful  book  of  144  pages,  finely  illustrated  with. twenty-eight  nice  wood- 
cuts  as  texts  for  composition  writing.  It  treats  of  sentence-making,  the  uses  of 
capitals,  the  simpler  parts  of  punctuation,  writing  about  objects,  and  pictures  graded 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  It  gives  exercises  in  paraphrasing  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  letter-writing,  drawing  commercial  paper,  writing  advertisements 
and  composition  writing.  It  is  not  an  English  Grammar,  but  is  empJiaiically  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar..  3y  its  proper  use,  chil- 
dren from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  can  be  trained  to  use  language,  to  love  writ- 
ing, and  be  fitted  to  study  grammar.   It  is  believed  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  clas 

Price,  6o  cents.    Fonvarded^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price^ 
Testimonials  without  number  can  he  funUsJud  if  desired 


IL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  An  Advanced  Course  of  Les- 
sons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  teach- 
er in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley, 
author  of  Lessons  in  Language. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  Lessons  in  Language,  but  it  may  be  used  in- 
dependently. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  but  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  the  wants  of 
Grammar  Schools.  It  is  constructed  on  the  fundamental  principles :  "As  grammar 
was  made^fter  Jai\guage,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  language.**  **Grammar  is 
not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument."  The  science  of  language  is 
best  acquired  through  a  patient,  practical  use  of  language."  ^  Facts  relating  to 
language,  or  principles,  are  best  learned  by  helping  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  in- 
vestigation and  state  his  own  conclusions." 

The  book  combines  analysis,  synthesis,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  other 
topics  i|sually  found  under  the  heads  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  a  moderately  full 
chapter  on  punctuation,  and  a  chapter  on  Figurative  Language.  Throughout  the 
whole,  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  written  exercises,  used  to  practically  illus- 
trate subjects  taught. 

'      Both  in  matter  and  method  of  presentation,  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  original. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  rational  methods  of  teaching  language,  will  find 
it  worth  their  attention. 

One  volume,  12  mo.  bound  in  cloth,  $i.  Single  copies^  for 
examination^  forwarded  on  receipt  of  60  cents, 

Iggr'As  we  do  not  employ  Agents  to  present  the  claims  of  our  books  in  person, 
we  cordially  invite  correspondence. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


'p'sTELLs  Programme  ^lock, 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

This  Clock  is  a  superior  Eight-Day  time-piece,  put  up  in  a  handsome  rosewood 
or  walnut  finished  case.   It  IS  easily  set  TO  strike  any  desiked  p&ogrammx 

OF  EXERCISES  IN  WHICH  THE  INTERVALS  CONSIST  OF  FIVE  MINUTES  OR  MUI.TI- 

PLES  OF  FIVE,  thus  :  it  can  be  set  to  strike  at  9-00,  9-05,  9-15;  9-80,  9-M.  etc^  or  at 
anj  other  five  minutes  during  the  day.  It  gives  a  single,  clear  stroke,  like  a  call 
bell."  When  once  arranged  it  needs  no  changing,  except  as  the  order  of  exercises 
is  changed,  and  then  the  change  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 

The  machinery  is  very  simple  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  movement  of 
these  clocks  is  superior  in  finish — the  metal  being  extra  heavy  and  the  plates 
screwed  together  instead  of  being  pinned  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

PRICES.— No«o.  Excelsior  Programme  Regulator,  Length,  30  inches;  dial,  la  inches  in 
diameter  ;  $35.00. 

No.  X  Estell's  Progxunme  Regulator.  Height,  ao  inches ;  dial,  10  inches  in  diameter ;  walnuc 
case,  oil  finish  ^  $18.00 

No.  9.  Polished  Rosewood  Favorite.  S(^uare  top  *  plsfn,  neat  finish ;  haght,  13  inches  ;  dt^. 
6  inches ;  in  every  respect  a  desirable  and  reliable  clock  lor  medium  sized  rooms.  $i4.«ja. 

One  9/  these  clocks  will  last  at  Ion r  as  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  chea^^  common  clockt  tssM" 
ally  ^urehetsed/or  schools^  and,  what  is  letter^  it  will  keep  much  better  tim4*  Yem  c^nmoi  e^- 
/ord'U  do  without  it.   '  _ 

Excelsior  Programme  Regulator. 

New  design ;  very  beautiful ;  highly  polished  finish ;  an  ornament  to  any 
school  room,   l^his  clock  hias  some  advantages  over  our  other  clocks. 
*  I.   It  is  a  hanging  clock,  and  thus  it  can  be  easily  suspended. 

II.  The  arrangement  for  setting  to  any  Programme  is  in  front  instead  of  in 
the  rear. 

III.  The  dial  is  very  large  and  can  be  seen  from  sny  part  of  a  large  room. 

IV.  The  finish  and  general  appearance  of  the  clock  is  so  fine  that  it  is  an 
ornament  to  any  school  room. 

-   V.    The  extra  length  of  pendulum  makes  it  a  very  accurate  time  keeper, 
ty  Warranted  in  every  respect. 


Patented  Electrical  Programme  Annunciator. 
For  CollegeSf  High  Schoolsi  Graded  SchooISf  &c 

By  a  simple  and  ingenious  union  of  our  celebrated  Programme  Clock  and  a 
Galvanic  Battery,  we  are  able  by  the  use  of  one  clock  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  anjt 
number  of  rooms  on  ctbsolutety  simultaneous  signals.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  in  each  room  a  small  bell  operateu  by  an  electrical  helix.  The  palvanic 
circuit  is  closed  at  the  desired  minute  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  which  is  easily 
set  to  any  programme.  The  Battery  used  is  a  simple  and  certain  one,  requiring 
very  little  attention,  and  costing  the  merest  trifle  to  run  it. 

In  Graded  Schools,  all  rooms  of  which  are  not  run  on  the  same  divisions  of 
time,  a  slight  additional  expense  enables  us  to  strike  two  programmes,  one  for  the 
more  advanced  rooms,  and  one  for  the  lower  rooms.  The  advantages  of  this  appa- 
tus  will  be  obvious  to  every  practical  educator. 

I.  The  action  is  automatic,  certain  and  economical. 

II.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  a  number  of  inferior  clocks 
•*  run  together," 

III.  It  enables  a  Superintendent,  Principal  or  Teacher  to  secure  promptness. 

IV.  It  dispenses  witn  the  services  of  a  bell  ringer. 

This  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  we  warrant  perfect  seUis fac- 
tion. We  prefer,  when  we  can  do  so,  to  fit  up  the  building  under  our  personal 
supervision,  but  when  the  distance  is  great  it  is  not  essential. 

Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

Address  all  orders  to  HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  136  State  St,  Chicago. 
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NEW  TEXT  BOOKS 

FOB  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1874. 


Pnor,  OLNKY't 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

One  Vol.  Itmo.   Prtea  $1.00. 
Beadsr  Ausciiat  35t]i. 

This  1)00^  18  dealffoed  for  beginrur$  in  Algebra. 
Its  object  is  to  make  clear  to  the  learner  at  tbe  very 
outset  the  otJ«ci  of  Algebra, 

It  win  make  this  study,  which  has  heretofore 
been  distasteful  to  mo8t9Cholars,attractlve  at  once; 
by  showioff  them  clearly  the  uses  and  beauty  or 
this  most  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

This  book  with  '*Prof.Olnev'aCompUteAlgebra^'' 
Price  $1.50,and'*  Univ. Algebra;'''  $%  form  the  most 
complete  Series  ever  published  ;  and  also  meet  the 
«oant«  of  Schools  and  Colleges  oj  whatever  Grade. 

PATTERSON'S 

WRITiSi  SPELLERS  ARB  UER8ISE  BB8RS, 

A  COMPLETE  COUBSE. 

"We  Spell  as  we  Write." 

PATTERSON'S 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

UmAy  Aotoit  Uth.— ?riee  »boal  90  oentt. 

Thla  book,  beffinnlne  with  the  Simplest  Lessons 
in  Bold  Tppe  for  printing  on  the  slate,  and  JHeta- 
ifon  Exerdses  in  script  n>r  writing,  will  also  em- 
brace IAmU  of  FamtUar  Objects  on  the  vowel 
sounds.  Words  alike  in  Pronunciation  but  diflTerent 
in  spelling,  AUdWords  Similar  in  Pronunciation, 
with  definitions,  etc.,  etc. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
PATTERSON'S 

SFELLBB  and  ANALYZES. 

For  AdTMtwd  ClmMM.i-Prloe  40  Aanu. 

TH£  £X£B€ISE  BOOKS 
Adapted  to  the  above,  are  something  Eatlreljr  New 
ud  Original,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  Exarelse  Books  contain  full  directions  for 
use,  and  also  for  class  drill. 
Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  large  size,  bound 

with  still  covers,  50c. 

Price  of  the  Exercise  Book,  small  size, .     .  S5c. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  very  Liberal  Terms. 


SHAW'S  NEW  SERIES 

OK 

English  and  Amsrioan  Literature. 

SHAW'S  HEW  HISTORY 

or 

Kngllsh  and  Ameriean  Literature. 

BEADT  AUGUST  S5TH. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care  by  Prof.  Tbuman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Voi- 
lege,  using  Shaw's  Manual,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm. 
SMYTH,  as  a  basU.  ^      *  4. 

Ist.  It  has  been  put  into  the  noden  text-bo«k 
font,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  Both  Scholar  and  Teacher. 

Sd.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clMur  type,  and  the 
leading  parts  are  brought  out  prominently  by  the 
use  of  blaek-lkeed  type  fbr  eaten  words. 

SMCJMJSJ^S  of  AMEltlCA^r 
JLIIS^A  runs  and  LIlESfi  S  T 

GREATLY  ETiLARGED. 
By  Prof.  Bbnj.  H.  MABTiy,  D.  D. 
One  vol.  llmo.  ^rice  Si. 60. 

READY  AUGUST  MTH. 


HOOKER'S 
NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BEVISED,  CORRBCTBD,  and  put  into  the 
most  perfect  form  for  text-book  use,  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  SBWALL,  of  (he  Illinois 
State  Normal  School. 

One  Vol.,  12mo.,  Well  Illustrated. 

READT  AUGUST  25TH. 


Price  Sl.fiO. 


We  also  publish  the  following: 


LosaUg's  Primary  History  of  U.S.  S28pp.  fl.OO. 
IiMBlng's  Oram.  Seh.  HU.  of  U.  S.  288  pp.  $1J25. 
Losiing's  Com.  Sell.  His.  of  V.  S.  878  pp.  $1.75. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  In  pre- 
paring the  Maps  and  Illustrations,  and  they  are 
now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series  of 
Histories,  either  In  literary  merit,  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illus- 
trations.   


TEXT-BOOKS  ON  OOVERNMENL 

Aldea*s  Cltltea's  Hannal,      -      -      SO  Cents. 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in  connection  with 
American  Institutions,  adapted  to  Common 
Schools. 

Alden's  Scienee  of  eovemment,    -     -  $1.50. 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions. 
Adapted  to  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.   

COLTON'S  NEW  SERIES  OP 


Shorter  Coarse  In  Arltlimetlr* 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic.  80  Cts. 

Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic,  75  cts.  ^       ^,        ^  , 

Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  $1 .25.  The  whole  subject  embraced  In  two  books. 

Will  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arith-     With  ihre^^HSefs  of  Maps,  each  separate, 
melics  for  graded  Schools,  $2.80.  \  Siu4y,  Reference  and  Saitroad  Jfaps. 

^^Seiid  for  complete  School  Catalogue. 
ADDRESS,        SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Eclectic  Educaticnal  Series 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS: 

ly  Prices:   /•  Retad;  IL  Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  Sample  Copies  for 
nation  toith  a  view  to  first  introduction.   III.  Supplies  for  first  introduetin  u 
change  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use. 

THALHEIMER'8  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.    480  pp.  fan* 
Id  Double-page  Maps.   $2.50;  fl. 88.  ' 

THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.     Uniform  with  the  aboTC.  fSJ 
$1.88. 

VANABLE'S  AMATEUR  ACTOR.    For  Young  People.   lUustraied.   Full  of 
nations  and  stage  directions.   $1'50;  $1.13. 

VENABLE'S  SCHOOL  STAGE.     27  Juvenile  Plays.   With  Illustrations,  |U 
Wc. 

DUFFET'S  FRENCH  METHOD.   Part  I.  and  Part  II.  Each  $1.00;  75c;  50t 

HAILMAN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY.    12  Lecta 
Limp  Cloth.  76c. 

HAILMAN^S  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE.  75c. 

ANDREW8»S  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.  S.     Library  Edition,  fuU  dtt 
$2.00.   SchoolEdition,  $1.50;  $1.13. 

GOW»S  GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.  A  book  for  Every  8d« 
and  Every  Family.   $1.25;  04c. 

RAY'S  SURVEYING  AND  NAVIGATION.    By  A.  Schtjyu£R,  M.  A.  t< 
sheep.   $2.25;  $1.69.  | 

VENABLE'S  U.  8.  HISTORY.    For  Common  and  High  Schools.  IllnWi 
with  Maps  and  Engravings.   $1.25;  94c;  03c. 

BROWN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    Divided  into  50  Lessons.  IBi 
trated.   $1.35;  $1.00;  68c. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    A  systematic  treatise  embraclnf « 
and  valuable  features.   $1.35;  $1.00;  68c. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL.     To  accompany  the  author*!  Lifi 
Grammar.    $1.15;  87c;  58c. 


THE  &OZ.EOTIO  8EBIES  ALSO  INOLUDBS: 

McGufifey^s  New  Eclectic  Readers,  Spellers  and  Charts, 

Bay's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras  and  Higher  Matbemato 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics, 

Pinneo's  Grammars  and  Composition, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars. 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 

White's  Registers  and  Records.  &c.,  &c.,  &:c. 

We  will  send  GRATIS:  Specimen  pages  of  Eclectic  Oeographies^  Venaiit'iB^ 
tory.  Eclectic  Copy-Book,  Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers;  and  descriptive  circulars  of « 
other  publications.   Correspondence  invited. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Pyblishers, 

137  Walnut  Street,  CINCINNATI,  and  28  Bend  Street,  NEW  YOIL 
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niew  and  Valuable  Text-Books 


FROK  THB  PBEB8  Or 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot's  unrivalled  Series  of  Geographies  are  (notified  to  announce  that  this 
matUr-pisce  of  the  vreat  author  is  now  ready.  Educators  desiring  a  new  Tezt-B  x>k  in  this  branch 
are  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

IVof.  S.  JSr.  i^BASOI^Y,  0/  Mast.  Affricuttu7'al  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  concise  and  clear  in  its  deflaltions  and  rules, 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  a^  farmers,  m^chanic^',  and  other 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  l^of.  B.  j±.  SHBZ^OJ^,  of  Oswego  JVbrmal  School,  JV.  T. 

Superbly  illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teaching  reading. 
Simple  facts  In  natural  science  Im  identally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


TVlUiIAHS  AIVD  SOirTHBBIiAin»>S 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  thev  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  the  page 
mot  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Nos.  1  and  8  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Guyot's  Goographlesy  Fetter's  Arithmetioe,  Cooley'e  Phiioeophy, 
Cooley'e  Chemistry*  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Ha«i- 
ley's  Lessons  in  Lansiiage,  Kto.,  Etc. 

ty  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  maf  always  be  had  on  appli- 
«cation  Address 

THOMAS  CHABIiES, 

Care  Hadle '  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St,  CHICAGO. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Plattevllle-Fall  Tenn  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  1. 
Whitewater.  «  "  "  "  Sept.  1. 
Oshkosh,      "  "        "    Aug.  25. 

TEKMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnlatka 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatlTes  a 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  wYkUk  m 
AssembTy  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  SaperintendciS  if 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  bom- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  oii- 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sonnd  bo& 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  acs- 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dnplicate  of  m 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  9k» 
tary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Norai 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  Presidm^a 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Historr 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  ScM 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  is  ^ 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  charter,  and  after  subscrilnBgia 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Nond 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intentioia 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  fti 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  &fl 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Fr» 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  md 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TAe  Terms  of  Soard  at  each  locality  are  tnodemie. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Ik 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Chaklton,  at  Platteville.  President  Oltveb  Arbt,  at  Whitevi^B! 
President  Gbokge  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

HADLEYBROTHERT&KMMHICAGO. 

We  Furnish  Everything  in  the  Line  of  Schoof  Merchandise. 


QeograpMcal. 

"Guyot'i  Maps  are  inrompambly  superior," 

Guyot^fi  Primary  8eri«li«  Pbyr*IcEl  and  FoliiU 

cal,  10  In  Bet,  with  key .   I'orUnllci  0(1 

Guyors  Common  ScIk^hiL  Herlei^H  ^i^iiL  Kvy* 

On  rollers.  In  neat  wonr^n  10  iu  UO 
Gnyot's  Intermediate  Series,  a  Map»  aad  key, 

very  lar^e  and  lice,  prr  Btt  h  * .  ^i^s  50 

Guyot's  Large  Series,  with  key,   Ovef  3(i0 

square  feet  of  surface',    Per  set.  „ . .  * ,  —  "1  < 
Any  map  from  the  last  twn  meriee  eoM  fiepumcelv^ 
Gnyors  Classical  Serlep.  of  ea^  <^xB  feru 

No.  1— Roman  Emplro...  00 

ft— Ancient  Greet: Including  idhenM^  OP 
8— Italia,  with  m^p  of  Aiidt-iit  Konte,  00 

The  only  classical         publlahcd  in  Aiiierit  a, 

Campus  New  Outline  Mup^,  uortf^^llo  

"     on  ruJlera   W  ffli 

Camp's  Small  Series,  portfoHu. .  IS  r^i 

on  roJlera,,...  

Monteith's  School  Ma  pd,     ^     , . ,  *)  (JO 

National  OiUline  Majw.  - .  ^  ^  ^   12  OD 

CoUon's  G^QlfrapUcal  pardd,  cuIori.ML ,  ..^  8  00 

Perce'sjltognetic  Globss. 

Illustrate  Mkgvetifaiu  aad  Gfavitudioin^ 

5  inches  in  diamctor^  pUln  «\MtiA  00 

6  inches  in  diameter^  firmt-mcriiMun  ^. 8  '.ki 

7  inches  in  diameter- pUii u  t^tiiiuC-H^  H  04 

7  inches  in  diameteK^ni-mF:  rltliau  ,  1'MA 

12  inches  in  diamotetv^iiAin  t^  mml 

19 inches  in  diameter,  ^ctiH-iurrirli mi.  ......  ^5  'X> 

12  inches  in  diameter.  Tu  1 1  itierld  tan   0* » 

One  dozen  Magnetic  Oliji'c;l3,  rc[>refK;ntLn(j  men 
of  different fr^«a  ship*,  stcariers,  ll^'lU'houws, 
and  various  ttalmilA,  Hurt  a  Glutis  liEmnjil  adcom^ 
panyeacb  Globe  withuitt  aiUlltLonal  cost. 
Holbrook's  Globes,  I3  Inth^  Urnsn  Stand,  $30  OO 
"     11    *^    Wood    "       ^  m 
"              "       s          Bnisa  IftM 
"              **       h          W<>ofl    "  SOC* 
**  "       n   6  00 

Hemisphere  Globes,  G  Inch. .................  3 

Schedler's  Globes,  IS  Incli.  Iron  Stand          SO  00 

"    a        Plata    *   30  00 

*•  "      9        Iron     *^  10  00 

"     9         Plain    It  00 

e    ■     Full  M,      ,   7  50 

"            "      ft          PlEifn  KtaniL...  .,  5 
16 inch  Bronze  Pedestal,  pal r.  mm 

Femnanship, 

Spencerian  Charts,  Wtitha-j  and  DriiwU;^ .  ftO 

Manual  of  Petmmniilifp.   1  75 

"       Charts,  41'  rhari^,  on  rtjllet*         (J  50 

Payson,T)utton  A  ScrUuuT'.'?  Writlijij  Talsledi  'i  50 
Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner    a  mini  uf  Petii»>  I  as 

Physiological. 

Cutter's  New  Anatom  I  ml  <  luirt*,..,  ...iia  oo 

Same,  half  net  6 in  N  1   lO  <X! 

Cuttlr^  Phys.  Charts,  i*hl  r^rb  ^  TO,  Mnfd,  n  (H> 

Diagram  of  Unman  E}  e ............. ,   &|J 

French  Plate,  for  Medicnl  use. ft  &u 

Natural  History  Tablets  Charts. 

Tenney's  Nat.  Hist.  TaSib  e.--,  r.ilU  rw,  clstili,  |12  00 
Prang's  Nat.  nist.  Seri-     Chr  tiiiii  Sl>ie,  H 

Larjre  Plates,  mSmnl},  ^^itb  Kvy.  set....  10  tXl 
Natural  History  PrlTit^.        Phuce,  l2sU, 

Colored,  Mounted  on  Leavy  Etoard.  SO  00 


Prbi::i7  Charts. 

Hheldou'iNew  Grinded  Keadinii  Chart b,  10,  f  6  00 

Sch<Jli<?Urs  Tablets  and  L'ulor  Chart   8  00 

'      folor  Chart,  fliono.....    S  60 

San  ders^  Primary  Cbxtrt*  „ ,  „ ,   4  00 

Mcf    ffey 'fl  N  u  w  Prf  m  a  ry  Cb  arls . .   , . . .    5  00 

Wsison-w  Phonetic  Tahlet*,  a  !q  tet    10  00 

PhiHirick^  Priraury  School  Tabletfln . .   la  00 

Charts— M^sllan^us. 

Kuf^ht's  War  <;hnrt  $  8  00 

Sandera'  ElodBtionary  Chart.    6  00 

Bade'e  Pennutation  Headfug  Cane  ,  10  00 

PUije^ci  >i  urciukl  Chart.    8  76 

W  ft  r  Ch  n  rr ,  K  n  f  izhtf  B  let  orical   5  00 

da  rk'i*  Graiumatleat  Chart ,  _  8  76 

WHlard'i*  Chrflnolo^icai  Chart.., ......... ..   9  00 

Jnbiisnn's  PbllueopbiritLl  Charts,  tlieset....  15  00 

Yonnianj*'  Chcnikal  Chart  »          10  00 

Da V  lee''  MaUiematlcal  Chart   1  00 

The  WaehinLTlon  "  Countv  Map  of  U.  8.— 

1        Oktrt\  bsS^et ,    $10  00 

"  Exct'libift"'  ijflnijty  Map  of  V.  S.— Cloth, 

4jifleip0%#   6  00 

it  Jleiinhllc 
Bauble  3! up 


'*^reat  BepuHHtJ''-  ami  "Tho  Worid,' 
Wcit^m  States,— Town  and  It.  H..— Double, 


40153  ...   8  00 

WQ  and  It.  H..— Double, 

pQ  reveri?*  aide,  })0i40. .  2  60 

1=   100 

pi  00,  T  00,  10  00,  15  00 

Stata  Uaps. 

Illinois,  0  mile*  tfi  inch 


Heljef  Slap  o(  UttUetf  Stateia . .". .  .  .  1  00 
WliU  M^irft*f  i%NptH(*,  .    -        -  -     


MiK^onri, 
W[iiconi*In,** 

KaDfian, 
NebmFka.  *^ 
Mlrblgan,  " 


Piiper.  Cloth. 
00  f  5  00 


,  Hj,.;.v«^00 

ixTiCt   1  S5 

40s40.   1  50 

Wxsm   1  ^ 

80x40...   1  25 

30i40...  1  ^5 

^^0l4^^   1  is 

3ai4(i   1  45 


400 
9  60 
400 
8  50 
8  50 
8  60 
8  50 
3  60 


Blackboards.  Slating^  &c, 

Wlldet  Ef  iJtpiirl  Sbiiluj.^;  BePt  hi  use. 

Pts.,  II  m,q^.,  f2  50,  ilf.  Gal.,  $4  60,  Qal.,  $8  00. 

PU„  J|il  T,\  qt«„  $S  73,  HL  {,hL,  $5  afL  Gal.,  $10  00 
Blackb^>iitnl€t  slated^  >nydi  hW.es,  harcl  wtxklirames. 

yii^SflJoche*..,...  fi  K3  f  423ffl)  Intrhea  $  9  60 

:j^Ji4^  r.       48iT3      ■   18  00 

;]^^x54    7  iH\  \ 

Slrtted  paper,  any  leni^,  per  nqr.  yil,  liPk,  $1  00 
"         g^en,  1  95 

l*orttt|>lL'  Black  boards,  on  roUert. 

ax4feet  ,w  .|il      I  ri.^'ifec't  $8  25 

lx&      ............  :j  0,)  I  4x0  '*    8  «0 

BlackJKJard  ErftperR. 
Ifigirinw'  Patent  ai.t<ft;iU  No.  1,  $4  tXij  No.  8,  $5  00 

LharkV  Q  rlikuvnlar   fl  ()0 

WficiUbept  8  5o 

Township  and  District  Libraries. 

]  1  ]  ni<  t  ral  ed  L  t  ttrary  of  Wt  1  n  d  ere,  20  vi  d  u  mes 

In  haiidj^Mme  Wulrmt  Cur-v  $85  00 

I  i t u Li b .  t if  T ra vcl  a n d  A  d  V en lu  re,  per  vol   1  10 

fbfimbiirrt*  Encycloimila.  10  voIb.   45  00 

LippenrotPa  Gazeiieet... , . . . ,   10  *" 

^11  d  for  Illuettnted  Circular  of  Woudflr  Hbi 


[6J 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL&i 


Platteyille-Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  !• 
Whitewater,  "  "  "  "  Sept.  1. 
Oshkosh,      "  "        "  Aug. 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulitiM 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatiTn  ii 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  flf 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  ni 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  SoperintendaCtf 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  theneni' 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  snch  cni 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bo^ 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  rcceire  afiSi 
tiflcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  M 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  fiMM 
tary  of  the  Board.  | 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  NoomI 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  Presidei^id 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Histoir  mi\ 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Scto4| 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  iVirnishing  such  evidence  atHt 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribii^ll 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Noail 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  il  is  my  intentieilli 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  ^ 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  #ne  year,  nor  who  is  lesslta 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Fntt 
dent  of  a  Normal  Bchool  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  smI! 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  eertificate  is  deserved.  \ 

\ 

2%e  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  tocaitty  arc  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  ^\ 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows :  I 
President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Plattevllle.  President  Olitkr  Arst,  at  WhitewM^  | 
President  OsoRas  S.  Albse,  at  OsUkuair.  ' 


Sherwood. 


WlLUVRD  WOODARD. 


geo.  sherwood  &  co. 
School  Book  Publishs:rs. 


Lakeside  Bullcllng,  ISO  Adams  Street, 


RNER  CLARK  ST. 


CHICAGO. 


BY  J.  RUSSELL  WEBB, 


Eighty'Seven  Chromo  and  Thirty^One  Outline  (Pictures, 


The  Most  Beantifal  Tirst  fiaader  PuUishai'  Sentonoe  and  Word  Xetliod. 


We  send  to  teachers  and  school  officers  sample  pages  of  the  Model  FirJjT 

ADER. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  present  to  the  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  of  the 
ited  States,  the  most  philosophical,  systematic,  natural,  and  beautiful  primary 
>k  for  schools  ever  made. 

^ye  submit  the  work  in  evidence  to  the  point  whether  we  have  succeeded. 

The  unparalleled  success  of  our  Analytical  Readers  has  coi^vinced  us  that 
Word  Method,  which  is  practically  presented  in  no  First  Readers  but  those 
)lished  by  us,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  author  of  that  system  of  teaching, 
ets  with  almost  universal  approval. 

If  left  to  intelligent  teachers  to  decide,  without  the  element  of  the  cost  of 
Lnge  (although  our  books  do  not  cost  more  than  others),  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
idred  would  use  the  Word  Method  as  presented  in  our  books. 

This  has  encouraged  us  to  greater  care  and  expense  in  the  preparation  of 

work. 

Mr.  Webb  has  presented  both  the  Sentence  and  the  Word  Method. 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  thought  (our  beautiful  chromos  aid  greatly  in 
0»  then  to  the  combination  of  words ;  then,  words,  and  next  to  the  letters. 

Experience  shows  that  the  letters  will  be  learned  without  any  effort  on  th^ 
•t  of  the  teacher. 


•'WHEN  NATURE  TEACHES,  IT  IS  SPORT  TO  LEARN." 


( ircal  care  ha%  been  to  (?T-»fiaHon,  in  pre^emir 

in  conncciitm  with  i ' 

ihcm  M  Bight*  And  ]    ■  '.  .  i 

Tlie  Chromos  will  be  found  to  be  artiftic^  ar 

pages  ron till ucd  in  :  i  ,  , 

I V  rryivherc  felt  for  morr  readii^g  where  small  ¥mi  R* 

The 
|iupil»  in  ^ 

•n- 

low  rci 

the  books  free  for  cxaminat  i 

The  retail  |iriee  i^^  40  ccul;.  , 

On  rcrcipt       rrTnrl  prirrt 
pO!it^{>aid. 

Orders  U-t    i:iLn><iij>  Liu:;,  >liiL    i  ^  i- 

copy,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  prn 
On  all  ordern  for  introduction  of  jtto  or 
The  work  — isHUiid  two  months  — 

Pnblir  Sc  limil?*  and  twenty  othcrr  otic?*  ni' 


We  give  a  few  Sinchnens  of  Oi^inlona  selected  from  ttte  thmi8aiiit« 


from  those  who  have  examined  th«  Work 


C.      CtTRTi : 


Br.  r. 


8.  M  BADGi 


W.  00 


'*  I  have  eiMminea  tiit  h\ 
W.  J.  BENNETT,  C 


I- 


8,  C.  COTTON.  V**// 


"  I  ICC  ijiulJi  iti  ii  III*  tuUHiirniJ 


JACOB  Bill 


O.      M.  CUTCHBOW, 


lit 

JDl 


"  J  o-'n.-».lcr  it  t:iirE> 


.  r.  XSIiDBIDQID,  YanktoHy  Dakota— 
'  It  meets  my  entire  approbation." 

JOY  OIXRTI8,  Co.  Supt.  Clinton  Co.,  lo7var- 
The  colored  illustrations  are  charming." 

'.  H.  MSRTSfN,  Co.  Supt.  Delaware  Co.,  fo^ua— 
'  It  is  a  book  that  will  interest  and  instruct." 

CABBOli,  Co.  Supt.  Schools,  Olathe,  Kan.— 
^  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  will 
relieved  of  monotonous  black  marks  by  the  scenery  of 
1  life." 

G.  HAIjIj,  Ck).  Supt.  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.— 
'  I  like  the  Model  First  Reader  well." 

BO.  KT.  HOLWAY,  Co.  Supt.  Winnesheik  Co., 
Iowa — 

*I  have  read  the  introduction^  and  like  the  plan." 

DWABD  A.  FIjUMBIS,  Sioux  Co.,  Iowa— 

*  I  think  it  very  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  primary 


LBPAB  HTJIjIi,  Co.  Supt.  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa— 

*  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  far  superior  to 
f  similar  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  ^ 

Tlili  OABZjSTON,  Hillsdale,  Mich.— 

*  You  are  almost  spoiling  the  old  proverb,  and  making 
appear  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning.  The 
)clel  First  Reader  is  a  royal  affair." 

ev.  Dp.  H.  Ij.  WAYIiAND,  Editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist — 
1  have^taken  pleasure  in  speaking  of  your  little  Model 
»der.   I  cherisn  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  services  of 
Russell  Webb  to  the  cause  of  education." 

.  W.  OABFBNTUB,  Supt.  Newago  Co., Mich.— 
**It  is  truly  a  Model  Book  in  every  respect,  and  will  be 
liled  with  joy  by  the  little  folks.  Its  gradation,  type, 
Ctures  and  beautiful  chromos  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
red  in  a  First  Reader,  and  must  command  universal 
•provaU" 

w  QAXjS*  Supt.  Schools,  Harrison  Co.,  loiva — 

"  I  like  the  book.    It  is  just  the  thing  for  beginners." 

HAS.  V.  GtJY,  Vermilion  Co.,  III.— 

"Your  Model  First  Reader  is  indeed  a  model  of  sim- 

icity,  beauty  and  order.    I  like  it." 

iT.  A.  PHIIiIiIPS,  Supt.  Schools,  Johnston,  R.  I.— 
**I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Model  Reader,  and 
link  it  one  of  the  best  Readers  that  I  have  examined. 


J.  F.  BIiIiIS,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.— 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  its  arranjgements,  finish  and  attractions.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  by  Mr.  Webb  in  presenting  the  subject  of 
a  reading  lesson  to  beginners  is  superior  to  any  other 
method. 

ASA  MOREHOUSE,  Supt.  Schools,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.— 

"  I  believe  the  Model  Reader  to  be  a  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence. It  must  indeed  be  a  pleasure  for  any  child  to 
learn  when  reading  is  made  so  very  plain." 

THOS.  IRONS,  Co.  Supt.  Schools,  Harmony,  R.I.— 
"  The  Model  Reader  is  based  upon  experience,  sound 
principles,  and  common  sense." 

O.  E.  MEABS,  Co.  Supt.  Polk  Co.,  iVis.— 

"  I  have  yet  to  see  fhe  first  poor  book  from  Prof.  J.  Rus- 
sell Webb.'* 

D.  Q.  FERKINS,  Supt.  Schools,  Polk  Co.,  Iowa— 
'*  The  work  deser\es  a  fair,  impartial  trial." 

O.  H.  RIQQS,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— 
**  I  consider  the  Model  First  Reader  a  very  fine  book." 

A.  F.  TOWNSEND,  Co.  Supt.  Blackhawk  Co., 
loiva — 

"The  illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  will  please  and 
attract  the  child." 

JAMES  McARTHUR,  Co,  Supt.  Henderson  Co., 
III.— 

"  For  those  who  prefer  to  teach  reading  by  the  word 
method  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired." 

M.  D.  Ii.  FTJIjIjER,  Co.  Supt.  Sheboygan  Co.,lVis.— 
"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  commending  the  Model  Reader 
to  every  school  officer  and  tcachfer." 

WM.  J.  WAGGONER,  Co.  Supt.  Richland  Co., 
Wis.— 

*^  I  would  be  glad  to  sec  the  Model  Reader  in  use." 

A.  B.  ABBOTT,  Co.  Supt.  Stark  Co.- 
"  I  consider  it  a  superior  work." 

J.  B.  TRACY,  Co.  Supt.  Dist.  N0.2,  Rock  Co.,lVis.— 
"The  method  for  teaching  reading  presented  in  the 
Model  Reader  is  a  common  sense  plan." 

THOS.  MAIiONE.  Co.  Supt.  Racine  Co.— 
"  The  work  will  give  satisfaction  where  it  is  introduced." 


We  invite  attention  to  the  following : 

[extract  copy.] 

"  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  May  12, 1874. 
"  All  the  members  being  present. 

«  •  *  «  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  moved  the  adoption  of  Webb's  Model  First  Reader  in  place  of  the  Analytical  First  Reader,  as 
le  text  book  in  the  District  and  Grammar  Schools,  on  the  terms  submitted  by  the  publishers.  Adopted. 

"1'><M.  — Messrs.  Bluthardt,  Calkins,  Clarke,  Hambleton,  Oleson,  OUnger,  Reynolds,  Richberg,  Runyan, 
heldon.  Stone,  Wilce^  and  the  President. — ^3. 

"  Nays.  —  Messrs.  Goggin  and  Johnston. — 2. 

**  On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  remaining  books  of  the  series  of  Analytical  Series  were  adopted  as  text  books 
» the  District  and  Grammar  Schools. 

"  I  V/M.  —  Messrs.  Bluthardt,  Calkins,  Clarke,  Goggin,  Hambleton,  Johnston,  Oleson,  dinger,  Reynolds, 
tichberg,  Runyan,  Sheldon,  Stone,  Wilce,  and  the  President— 15. 

"  Nays.  — None.  "  S.  Johnston,  Clerk." 

//  wz//  be  seen  that  the  Analytical  Readers  have  a  unanimous 
vote,  after  being  used  seven  years  in  Chicago  Schools. 
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ARE  CONFLICTING  GUIDES  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  EXPEDIENT? 


ENGLISH  STAin)ABD  LEXIOOQBAPHY. 

DR  WEBSTER'S 

SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 


V.  High  School  Dictionaiy,  300  ennayings* 
VI.  Oommon  School  Dictioiiar7, 200  «ngnT- 
ings. 

Til.  Frimarjr  School  Dlotioiuuy,  200  engrav- 
ings. 

YIII.  Pocket  Dlotionanr.  Bngravinge. 
IX.  Anny  and  JXmwf  Pocket l)ictionary. 


I.  The  New  niastrated  Unabvldged  Qnarto, 
1,840  pages,  3,000  engravlnss. 

II.  National  Hctorial  Octavo,  1,040  pages, 
600  engravings. 

in.  Ooonting  Honse  Dktionarjr,  Z60  engrav- 
ings. 

ly.  Academic  Qnarto,  360  engravings. 

Favorable  terms  for  introdac^'on. 
The  Qaarto  and  Octavo  published  by 

0.  &  0.  UEBBIAH,  Springfield,  Mass. 

And  the  Abridgments  by 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.,  New  York, 
And         J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
Sold  by  all  Bookaellers.   

Forming  a  Complete  Series,  and  afibrding  a  National  Standard ;  thus  securing  uni- 
formity of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  for  the  millions  that  are  to  constitute  this 
vast  I&public. 

Of  the  Spelling  Book  nearly  One  Million  Copies  are  sold  annually. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  published  in  this  Country  are  based  upon 
Webster.  / 

*#*  Thmn  1b  no  other  scknowledged  Standard  hi  thU  country  or  Great  Britahi. 

1^  Nev  and  Beviaed  Pictorial  Editions  of  Webster's  Unabridged  and  the  School  Dictionaries  have 
recently  been  issned  in  handsome  style,  with  Tables  of  Oeraraphioal,  Scripture,  Greek,  and  Latin  Proper 
Names,  fonning  the  best  PRONOUNCING  and  DEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

Dr.  Webster's  Educational  Worlu,  it  Is  beUeved,  have  done  more  to  secure  the  uniformity  of 
Pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  fieedom  ftom  Provincialisms,  so  remarkable  in  this  coon- 
try, especially  when  the  great  influx  of  fineigners  from  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any  other  eaase. 

The  attention  of  the  friends- <tf  popular  education,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Parents,  is 
solid  led  to  the  importance  of  perpetuating  ttiis  purity  by  the  use  of  such  a  National  SrAKDAan. 

Can  Teachers,  or  School  Boards,  as  eflRectually,  or  as  cheaplv,  in  any  other  way,  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Schools  under  their  ehaige,  as  by  requiring  every  pupil,  of  a  suitable  age, 
to  possess  a  good  hand  Diotiooary  for  daUy  use  in  studying  his  lessons,  and  by  placing  upon  the  Teach- 
er's desk,  as  the  authoritative  guide  and  standard  of  the  school,  a  laige  and  a  complete  work,  —  THE 
BEST  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY? 

Recommended  by  the  State  Educational  authorities  of  all  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  others, 
—  twenty-six  in  all. 

A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

The  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  and  supplied  by 
the  Government  to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

The  Executive  Printing,  tne  Debates  of  Congress,  the  Official  Records  of  the  Senate 
and  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  Publications  of  the  Gov- 
ernment generally,  to  conform  in  orthography  to  WEBSTSIB'S  QUAHTO  DIC- 
TIONABT,  in  accordance  with  the  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing :  — 

"  GovjcBMifiiiT  Panrnira  OmcB,  WiSBWOToif ,  April  28,  1878. 
"  Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  authority  fbr  printing  in  this  office,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years.    A.  M.  Glatf,  C»itgr**»unuU  iVtn(«r." 

JHT"  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Hal  leek, 
Whittier,  Willis,  Saxe,  Elihu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  H.  Coleridge, 
Smart,  Horace  Mann,  Presidents  Woolsey,  Way  land,  Hopkins,  Nott,  Walker,  Ander- 
son, and  Uie  best  American  and  European  scholars. 

A  [St€  th«  ntxf  pagtJ] 


SALES  OF  DICTIONARIES  IN  1873, 


AS  RBPOBTBD  BY  BOOSIBBLLBBS. 


The  following  stataments,  out  of  a  large  number  of  like  character,  from  Boobdlm 
in  every  section,  are  giren  simply  to  show  what  Dietionaries,  and  hence  what  gaidei 
in  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Definition,  are  approved  throughout  the  coubt. 
as  shown  by  the  sale  and  consequent  use :  ^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "  Feb.  la,  1874.  —We sold  lutrear  10,000 copke  of  Webttnrt naan Dirte- 
ariea  and  500  Unabridged.  In  the  iama  time  we  sold  4  Woroaater's  Quarto,  and  about  10  aoalkt.*'  ~ 
WasoN,  llnrKLK,  &  Go. 

"  Feb.  14,  1874.— About  100  Unabridged  Webetor.— none  of  Woraeeter;  about  l,fiOO  W«bilir<i 
Sehool  Dlofcfc>nariea,  and  about  50  of  Woroeater's."  —  AppLBeATt,  PomroBo,  A  Go. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  In  1878.  200  Webater  4to  to  1  of  WonegUaH  4m.  « 
Sohool  Dictionaries  500  Webater'a  to  10  of  Woroester's."  —  Iroham,  Claed,  &  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —  The  call  for  WorceBter*s  Dktionarj  is  ao  arMom  that  «•  ia  Ml 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  any  on  liand.  Of  t^ebatar's  laige  and  small,  thonnuMta  fold  dnriag  ite 
year."  —  T.  J.  Bbown,  Kaoee,  A  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  "  Feb.  15, 1874.  — Oar  sales  of  Webster's  4to  Dietiooazy  are  abontfa  *i 
proportion  of  150  copies  to  1  of  any  other  kind,  while  of  the  smaller  onea  we  sail  about  600  eapin  * 
one."  —  Bowkh,  SrcwAin,  St  Co. 

Bloon&lngton,  111.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  For  1878  we  soM  about  250  Webater's  Quarto  Miriui—j. 
We  purchased  one,  only,  of  Worreater's  Quarto,  and  now  have  that  one  on  hand  imaold.'' —  Max- 

WILL,  BATCHBLDia,  A  CO. 

Madlaon,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  16.,  1874.  —  Hare  not  sold  a  oopy  of  any  other  Dietionaiy  tiian  Wetela 
Ibr  llTe  years.  Our  customers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  but  one."  —  KosauR  A  Im^ 

JanesTlUe,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  100  Webatar  to  nary  a  Woroeatar." — Moacur  A  Baa. 

Dnbaqne,  Iowa,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  We  hare  sold  during  the  past  year,  ICO  eoplea  Webatr* 

Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  2  copies  Worcester's  Dietionaiy."  — QiosYiiroa  A  BTamto 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  We  sold  semi  caaea  of  the  Webator's  Dfetionartai  dshi 

1873,  and  not  one  Worcester."  —  Alun ,  Wilsoh,  A  Smith. 

Detroit,  Mleh.,  "  Feb.  16,  1874  —Saks  of  Webster's  Dietionaiy  af«ra«e  60  copies  p«  jm. 

Sell  no  others." — RiOHXozn)  A  Bachus.  • 

Flttsburffh,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  Hare  nerer  had  a  copy  of  Worcester  in  the  stom  sloes  lia 

edition  of  Webster  was  issued.  No  caU  for  it."  —  J.  L.  Riab  A  Son. 

lK>nlSTllle,  Ky.,  "  Jan.  28, 1874.  —  Should  say  our  aalea  of  the  Unabridged  am  at  laaat  10  il 

Webster  to  1  of  Worcester."  —  Shbrkiix,  Son,  A  Go. 

"  Jan.  22, 1874.  —  Our  invoices  show  a  sale  of  20  Webster  to  1  Worcester."  — Datdsqb  Biomai  1 
Cauiip. 

Jan.  22, 1874.  —  How  many  Webster  we  have  sold  we  oould  acaroely  ascertain,  but  we  do  dm  ihhk 
we  hare  had  more  than  one  call  for  Worcester's  Quarto,  and  none  for  the  aBuUeredltioiia.**— Mai- 
well  Co. 

Boston, "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —20  Webster's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Woroester ;  of  the  Sehool  editkmu  m 

8  to  1."  — NOTIS,  HOLKIS,  A  Co. 

"  Feb.  14, 1874.  —50  to  1  in  fkTor  of  Webster— both  Unabridged  and  School  editions."  —  KnoB. 
Adams,  A  Co. 

New  Torlc,  "  Feb.  14, 1874.  —  About  10  to  1  in  fkTor  of  Webatn."  —  Hasoh,  Bakb,  A  PaiO. 
"  Feb.  13, 1874.  —  Not  aware  of  seUing  more  than  1  Woroester  in  the  last  flve  yean."  —  NsuflS  * 

Pbolips,  Meth.  Book  Room. 
"  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  Few  except  Webster's."  —  Collihs  A  Baonaa. 

"  March,  1874.  —  We  seU  about  200  Webster's  4to  to  1  Worcester's.'*— D.  Aprucnm  A  Co. 
Albany,  N.  T.  "  April  24, 1874.—  About  4  Woroester  to  96  Webatar."  —  8.  B.  GaAT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  19, 1874.  —  We  ttihik  that  we  seU  from  8  to  6  coptes  of  Wiauafciti 
eyery  100  of  Webster."  — J.  B.  LxPFuroorr  A  Co. 

■*  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  Unabridged  nearly  all  Webster's;  occasional  demands  Ibr  Wocoester'S  asnla. 
but  very  seldom  for  their  Quarto."  —  Moss  A  Co. 

Erie,  Pa.,  "  March  16, 1874.  —  We  sold  last  year  64  Webster's  Unabcldgad  and  1  WorpmstV 

—  S.  P.  KMsioir  &Co. 

St.  lK>ula,  Mo.,  '*  Jan.  28, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Dictionaries  during  the  past  year  haw  beaa  k 
proportion  of  1,000  Webster  to  12  of  Woroester."  —  R.  A  T.  A.  Bums. 

"  Jan.  81, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  both  School  and  Unabridged,  azsasd  tkatif 
Woroester  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1."  —  Gkax,  Bauk,  A  Co. 

"  Jan.  24, 1874.  —  Our  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionariea  for  1878  wen  110  Unabridged,  8,000  Primr, 
1,100  High  School.  [Aggregate  amount,  at  wholesale  rates,  about  t8,000.1  Statiatioa  of  ottnr  dsa 
not  conTenlent  at  this  writing.  Of  Worcester  our  sales  did  not  reach  8150  for  the  year.'* — RflSSB 
D.  PARiasoH  A  Co. 

"  Jan.  29, 1874.  —  We  sold  hi  1878  of  Webster's  Uaabrldged,  140 ;  of  Woraster's  UBaMdssd,  L<* 
—Hnipaiou,  ComsaDBr,  A  Co. 


S<de9  of  Dictionaries  in  1878,  continued. 


BsltlmoM,  Md.,  **  Ftb,  4, 1874.  —  Oar  ntotlTe  sales  of  Wsbtter  aod  Worootter's  Quarto  IHe-^ 
«ioDariMkaboat26tolinlkTaroC  Wsbeter,  — in  regazd  to  th*  School  Dtotionariea,  probably  30  to 
!.'»  — J.  W.  BoNi>  ACo. 

"  Jan.  6, 1874.  —  When  ire  sell  1  eopy  of  Worcester's  we  sell  a(  least  00  copies  of  Webster's  Me- 
tlonarles."— GusHXNas  &  Bailbt. 

Rlclimond,  Ta.,  "  Jan.  28^874.  —  Not  more  than  2  Worcester's  Unabridged  in  1878,  —  many 
more  of  Webster.  Probably  800  Webster's  Primary  to  1  Worcester's  Primary."  —  Starxi  &  Rtlait]). 

Jan.  27, 1874.  —  More  of  Webster's  Unabridged  than  any  other.  In  School  Dictionaries  we  thinlc 
Webster  is  considerably  most  in  favor."  —  Wbst,  Johkston,  &  Go. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  —  "  HaTC  sold  In  1873  about  126  copies  of  the  Unabridged,  and  about  LOOO 
of  all  other jrrades  of  Webster's  Dictionaries.  HaTe  not  a  single  Worcester's  m  the  house.  Have 
only  sold  6  Worcester's  in  6  years."  —  Kkl  &  Bao. 

Mllwaokle,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  16. 1874.  —  HaTc  sold  since  Jan.  Ist.  1878, 105  Webster's  Unabridged. 
We  haTe  in  the  same  lengUi  of  time  sold  but  one  Worcester's  Unabridged."  —  Wist  &  Go. 

8t.  Josepb,  Mo.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  — Sold  in  1878, 52  Webster's  Unabridged.  Had  no  call  for 
Worcester's.''  —  Wool  worth  &  Colt. 

Coanoll  Blnira,  Iowa,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  —  We  seU  about  20  Webster  to  1  of  Woitester."  — 
BusBinax  &  Bkacuxt. 

Monroe,  Wis.,  "  Feb.  10, 1874.  —  I  seU  10  Webster  where  I  sell  1  of  any  other  kind."  —  K.  D. 
Yauohii. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  "Jan.  26,  1874  — We  sold  [in  1878]  about  50  Webster's  Unabridged,  and 
about  6  Worcester's,  from  800  to  1,000  of  Webeter's  Primary,  and  very  few  of  Worcester's."  —  Clbavis 
ACauks. 

"  NashvilU  PMuhing  House  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Jan.  24, 1874.— Our  sales  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dicttonarr  last  year  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  —  of  Worcester's 
none.   We  do  not  handle  school  books. "  —  A.  H .  Redforj) ,  Agent. 

Nashwllle,  Tenn.,  "  Jan.  1874  —Our  sales  of  WebRter's  4to  are,  wy  4  or  5  to  1  of  Worcester's. 
Of  the  smaller  Dictionaries  we  sell  100  to  1  probably." —Huntbb  &  Wausxh. 

Colombia,  8.  C,  "  Feb.  5, 1874.  —  My  impression  is,  that  I  sell  about  one  fourth  as  many  of 
Worcester's  Dictionaries,  large  and  small,  as  I  do  of  Webster's."- R.  L.  Bryak. 

Charleston,  8.  0.,  "  Feb.  14, 1874.  —  We  seU  12  Webster's  to  1  of  any  other  Dictionary."  — 
Bavucl  Foqartis. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  "  Jan.  26, 1874.  —  The  sales  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  as  compared  with 
Worce«ter'8  are  as  20  to  1.  We  probably  sell  8  of  Webster's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Worcester's."  -  John 
M.  CooPKR  &  Co. 

Maeon,  Ga.,  "  Feb.  2, 1874.  —  We  have  sold  during  the  past  year,  not  more  than  5  Worcester's 
Unabridged,  and  perhaps  2  doien  School  Dictionaries,  —  of  WeOMter's  Unabridged,  we  have  sokl  ooarly 
00,  and  orer  1,000  Webster's  School  Dictionaries."— J.  W.  Burke  &  Co. 

Montsomerr,  Ala.,  "  Jan.  24, 1874.  —  I  sell  10  of  Webeter's  Unabridged  to  1  of  Worcester's,— 
of  the  School  editions  I  selllOO  of  Webster's  to  1  of  Worcester's."  —  Joxl  Whits. 

MobUe,  Ala.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  I  seU  100  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  to  1  of  Worcester's. 
Of  the  Unabridced  50  Webster  to  1  of  Worcester's." —T.  S.  Bmooon. 

New  Orleans,  I.a.,  "  Jan.  27, 1874.  —  We  sold  during  the  past  year  12  Webster's  Quarto  Dle- 
tionaries,  and  2  Worcester's."  —  Oio.  Ellis  &  Bao. 

Galveston,  Texas,  "  Feb.  1874.  —  We  do  not  keep  Worcester's."  —  Pissoi  &  Tkrrt. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  — We  understate  it  when  we  say  we  sell  100  Webster  to  1 
Worcester  Unabridged."  —  Groot  &  Putk.oi. 

Portland,  Me.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  —  Probably  20  Webster's  4to  to  1  Worcester;  four  or  fire  times 
as  many  of  Webster's  School  edition  as  of  Worcester's."— Bauit  &  Notes. 

*'  Feb.  18, 1874.  —  Have  not  had  a  call  for  Woroester's  Dictionary  for  ttie  last  year  and  a  half."  — 
Drbsssr,  McGlellah,  &  Co. 

Bansor,  Me.,  "  Feb.  19, 1874.  —  We  sell  none  of  Woroester's."  —D.  Bdobo  &  Co. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  "  Feb.  1874.— Webster's  Unabridged  50,  Woroester's  1;  School  editions,  Web- 
ster's  only."  —  Qin  &  Pond. 

MeadvUle,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  Of  Unabridged  at  least  25  of  Webster  to  1  of  Worcester,  and 
of  the  School  editions  at  least  50  to  1."  —H.  H.  Thompson. 

ReadliiK,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  18.  1874.  —  About  60  Webster's  Unabridged,  about  one  half  dosen 
Worcester ;  School  Dlctionariee  about  8  Webster  to  1  Worcester.'^  —  Kruit  &  Smith. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  "  F<f6.  20, 1874.— 80  Webster  to  1  Worcester  Unabridged,  —  School  edlfions 
about  10  to  1."  —  J.  M.  WEffTHAXPrKR. 

Rochester,  N.  T., "  Hare  sold  1  Worcester's  large  Dictionary  during  1878,  and  nearly  800 
Webster."  —  Stkxle,  Atbrt,  &  Co. 

Feb.  20, 1874.  —  No  sale  here  for  Woroester's  Unabridged  or  School  Dictionaries ;  demand  Is  all 
Webster.  HiaTe  not  had  a  copy  of  Worcester  in  stock  for  past  two  years."  —  Clark  Johnston. 

Hudson,  N.  T.,  "  Feb.  17, 1874.  —  In  proportton  of  20  Webeter's  to  1  Worcester  on  Unabridged  | 
8  to  1  on  High  School  and  ComprehenslTe.   All  other  Webeter's  exduslTely."  —  J.  B.  Mxllir. 

Bjwmtnam^  V.  T.,  Feb.  61, 1874.  — 100  Webster  to  1  Womster." — Wnrxoops  A  ImxAU. 

[8e4  the  next  page."] 


Sales  of  Dictionaries  in  1873,  concluded. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  "  Ftb.  16, 1874.  —  About  flO  to  1  In  tmt  of  Webster."  —  W.  H.  Yocw  &  IbAU, 
"  Mttreh  6, 1874.  —  In  1878  we  sold  72  Webster's  Unabridged  sind  4  of  Woreester's.  We  mU  mm 
of  the  Webster  School  editions,  and  none  of  Woroester^s.*'  —  H.  B.  Noes  A  Co. 

Borne,  N.  Y.,  "  F»b.  27, 1878.  —  In  1878 1  sold  80  Webster  to  1  Woreeetet"— Chas.  Torn* 
BnJIMo,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  14, 1874.  —120  Webster,  not  1  of  Worcester's.'*  —  H.  U.  Oni. 
March  16, 1874.  —  We  sold  1  Worcester's  School  Olctionuy  lest  yeer,  and  orer  500  Wcfasterl^- 
Thso.  Butlie  &  Son. 

UUca,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  18, 1874.  — Haim  not  kept  WoroeeCer's  Dicttoiiaxiea  the  last  (Its  ywi, « 
there  has  been  no  call  for  them."  —  T.  W.  Sxward. 

Osweso,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874.  — Abont  20  Webster's  Unabrid^ ;  not  any  Worenter'i.''- 
Hamilton,  Coi,  &  Co. 

8€h«n«ctady,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874  —In  six  years  haye  sold  between  IfiOandSOOof  Wcte't 
Unabridged  Dictionaries,  and  not  to  exceed  5  Worcester's.''  —  J ajus  H.  Babhttb. 

Blnsbamton,  N.  Y.,  "  Feb.  16, 1874-  —HaTe  not  sold  a  Worcester's  Dictionazy  oTsdj  kiadto 
llTe  years.  HaTe  known  of  a  copy  sold  occasionally  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  but  tin  pmmtini 
asltolOO."  — H.B.  Peait.  ^*  r 

Newark,  N.  J.,  "  Feb.  20, 1874.  —  My  sales  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  an  abont  ^eopM 
per  annum ;  of  Worcester's  Quarto  not  more  than  two  or  three."  — Martut  R.  Dxsrxo. 

Washlnston.  D.  C,  "  i4pn7  23, 1878.  — Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standaid  autiMritrfa 
printing  in  this  office,  and  has  been  for  the  last  four  years."  —  A.  M.  Clapp,  CongrtuioMl  /Vuie. 
"  March  9, 1874.  —  We  hare  sold  25  Webster  to  1  Worcester."  —  Wakux  Cboatk  A  Co. 

FaU  Blwer,  Mass.,  "  Feb.  28,  1874.  — We  seU  Webster's  Unabild^Bd,  — we  ha?«  Boaallk 
others."  —  BoBXBT  Adams  &  Co. 

MJddlebnry,  Tt.,  MorcA  18, 1874.  — Of  Webster's  Unabridged,  8.  Of  Worasster'i,  aose."- 
Aldxn  &  Co. 

Burllncton,  Tt.,  "  March  11,  1874.  —  We  sell  abont  20  Webster  to  1  Worecster,  all  anoBd*^- 

8.  HUSTINOTOM  &  Co. 

Bennlncton,  Vt., March  0,1872.-1  sell  Webster's  Diotionaritfi  only;  haTs noestllbriir 
other."  —  Almon  £ddt. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  *'  Feb.  22, 1874.  —  Don't  think  we  haTO  sold  a  oopy  of  WoreotR  a 
two  years,  but  are  constantly  selling  Webster."  —Bbidomait  &  Childs. 

Lawrenee,  Mass.,  "  Feb.  28, 1874.  — My  sales  hate  always  been  at  least  20  to  1  laftfwtf 
Webster."  — Lbwis  Stbatton. 

FitelibnrK,  Mass.,  March  11,  1874.  — About  lb  Webster,  10  Worcester."  -  Bamn  A 
Stbabits. 

Charlestown.  Mass. ,  "  March  9, 1874.  —  We  sell  about  26  Webster's  Unabridged  ia  a  yiv,  ikt 
demand  being  for  that  altogether."  —  Abbam  CrrrxB  &  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  "  March  6, 1874.  -  In  1878  we  sold  about  120  Webster's  Unabndfrf,iai 
6  of  Worcester's.   Of  School  editions,  Webster's  almost  entirely."  —  Judd  Wbitb. 

BLnozTllle,  Tenn.,  "  March  3,  1874.  —  We  hare  sold  hi  past  three  years  3  Woreeeter 's  Qonft 
Dictionary  and  about  200  Webster's,  and  about  40  Woroeeter'a  Primary  to  at  least  2,600  Wefaitr'*' 
—  WnuAMS,  Stubobs,  &  Co. 

ChattancN>Ka,  Tenn.,  "March  6, 1874.  — We  sell  none  but  Webster's  Dictooarief."-OiO' 
Hnx  &  Cadt. 

Tlcksbnrs,  Miss.,  "  March  6, 1874  — In  1878  I  sold  18  Webeter's  Unabridged  and  2  tarn- 
ter's."  — H.  C.  CiABKB. 

DanwUle,  Pa.,  "  Feb.  21, 1874.-10  Webster  to  1  Worcester  here."  —  B.  W.  ComuifO  &C*- 

Baton  Bonffe,  Ia.,  "  March  6, 1874.  —  In  1878  I  sold  10  Webster's  Unabridged,  noo*  oT  Vir 
eester,— 8  or  10  doaen  Webster's  Primary,  none  of  Worcester."  —  H.  Chakbxrs. 

Houston,  Tex..  "  JiforeA  10.  — My  sales  are  about  20  Webster  Unabridged  Co  1  Woreniir,' 
1,600  Webster's  School  editions  to  50  Worcester."  —  E.  H.  CusHDia. 

*•  March  11, 1874.  —  We  seU  abont  12  Webster's  Unabridged  a  year,  and  none  of  WoKestw^"- 
Baldwdt  &  Co. 

Waco,  Tex.,  "  AToreA  8,  1874.  — Hbtc  sold  about  60  Webster's  Unabridged,  and  only  Irf^J; 
©ester's.  A  good  many  of  my  customers  tell  me  Worcester  is  the  best,  but  somshow  lAey  ftsf 
slrr."  — W.  H.  Watuks. 

QoiBey,  HI.,  "  Mare*  16, 1874.  —  In  1878  we  sold  1  Worcester's  Unabridged,  and  rf* 
other  siBBS.  Of  Webster,  about  60  Unabridged  and  abont  800  of  the  School  editions." -Dimi* 

ASTHUB. 

[OTHERS  OMITTED  FOB  WANT  OF  BOOM.] 

Do  not  these  facts  prove  that  Webster  is  the  National  Standard,  and  tbattibj 
introdnctioa  of  any  works  differing  from  his  must  tend  to  produce  that  conAuioa  iw 
dirersitj  which  it  is  so  essential  to  avoid  ?  The  attention  of  Educators  is  etroot^ 
invited  to  this  matter,  as  of  the  highest  practical  in^portanoe. 
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•\i|ESSRS.  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO,  heji 
,iVJ.  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  iiiloi 
ing  announcement  of  their  recent  publications: 

SThe  -literary.  Sieader,  lll'ltrA^^;^^!!^^^ 

arranged,  ftt>m  Staakspeare  to  the  preaent  time,  with  biographical  and  critical  sketctaidii 
merouB  notes.  By  Geo.  R.  Cathcabt.  488  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
l^By  mail,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  ^  desired  for  examination  toUh  a  view  to  introdveiio». 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  ^iSg^'w?!? SiS^ 

to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  WnxiAMii  Swintoh.  1  vol.,  460  pages,  wltk  ana 
maps  and  illastratlons.  Beady  about  September  let. 

J  he  C^ornSlete  j^l  P'ehrcu       schools  and  colleges,  bt  ^ 

,  M/.    FicKLiH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  MatheMSaaj 

t  nlyersity  of  Missoari.  1  yoTrdvo.,  sheep,  480  pages.  Ready  about  September  UL 

Sfhe  Jlfew  traded  headers. 


FULLY  A2«D  HANDSOMELY  Hil 
TRATED.   Surpa«ei]i2  all  ockohl 
St  beantifld  aeries  sfSch 


cellence  of  Manufacture,  Gradation,  and  in  Cheapness.  The  most 
Books  ever  issued. 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages    Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,  1S4  pages   **   40  " 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages   "    50  ' 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages   "  70 


FIFTH  READER, pages.   "  $1.80 

A  set  of  the  complete  series— PlTe  DooT  "        "  " 


pages.. 

_   r   «     ^  w^oks^wlli  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.60,  if 

examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Special  circulars,  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  series,  together 
testimonials  fW>m  eminent  educators  who  have  tested  their  merits  in  the  class  room,  will  be bi 
application. 

:f ^encerian  Copy  SBoohs  and  Charts,  ^ewsevieedm^ 

I.   SHORTER  COURSE...  tlJOperte 

IL  TRACING  BOOKS  ^.80  - 

in.   COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES   1^  - 

IV.   EXERCISE  SERIES   1.80  - 

V.   BUSINESS  SERIES   1.80  - 

"I.   LADIES'  SERIES   IJO  • 

I.  SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OP  WRITING.    47  Charts  bound  together,  siVe 

19  by  24  inches  Price  54» 

j4  Jl/ew  S^renck  Grammar.  ^^S^.^'S^V^r.^'J'^JS! 

German,  By  Profs.  Louis  A.  Lahoukllisb,  LL.  D.,  and  H.  M.  Monsanto,  M.  A.  VSiW 
Price  $8.00. 

-By  maU,  on  receipt  of  $1.60,  if  desired  for  examinatton  wUh  a  view  to  ieUrodudkm. 

3^r£,nrJ/l  ^P^yIi^  i.^  new  treatise.)  including  an  easy  and  PBACfKJ 
m/  r  t/ri^{yfu  K  t^-/  t/O.     iiETHOD  for  acquiring  the  Irregular  Verbs,  and  the  Bato  IrJ 

Present  and  Past  Participles.   Cloth,  125  pages.  By  Aumd  Hbnnbquin,  M.  A.,  laitnv 

French  in  the  University  of  Michisan'  Price  90  cents. 

mail^  on  receipt  of  60  cente^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intrvduetieti. 

Q)CinCi  ^  JULn^^nl  new  revised  edition.)    MLNUAL  OF 

J^tA/rtrU/  ^  jyi^U/¥Ul^iA^L^.    treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special  refBi 
to  American  Geolojlcal  History,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Soaift' 
James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Tale  College.  liMj 
by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousand  figures,  mostiv  from  American  sonrces.  w 
•nshljr  revised*  maeli  enlarged,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten*  1  ^oi-Si 
about  860  pages.  Price  $6.00. 
»*THB  VBsiCRIPTIVfl  CATAI.OGUB  of  thi:  AxJimcAN  Educational  SBjf 
School  and  College  Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporteb  for  September,  a  iaai^ 
publication  lUll  of  useful  information,  mailed  fl%e  to  any  teacher  or  educationist. 

A^--,    jyjjQjj^  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  4fll 

Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  Street,  CHICAOa 
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Iffow  and  Valuablo  Toxt-BoolES 


mOU  THB  FRB8S  OT 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot's  nnriTalled  Scries  of  Geographies  are  gratified  to  annoimee  ttat  m 
fnasUr-pUce  of  the  sreat  aatbor  is  now  ready.  Educators  desiring  a  new  Text-Book  In  ttds  bras 
9re  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work. 


Feller's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

:ffy  ^Vv?/.  ^.  JSr.  1PBA.!B01>T,  o/  Mass.  ^Agricuttural  CoUcfft. 

,  This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  concise  and  clear  in  its  deanitfooa  sBdnki 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  ftumers,  mecluuiicsk  aadaii 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


S^epared  by  Tro/.  B.  A.  SffBLl>OJ\r,  o/  Ostveffo  JSTormal  School,  XI. 

Superbly  illustrated.  Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  temcblng  Rsdt 
Simple  facts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


ff  luxAaia  AifD  SkurrmsBi.  a  xnfi 
PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  iteNi 
not  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  It  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
Nos.  1  and  %  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Ouyot'8  Geographies,  Felter's  ArlthmetieSy  Cooley's  Phlloseplifi 
Cooley'8  Chemistryy  Tenney'e  Natural  Histories,  Had* 
ley's  Lessons  in  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

0*  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  mj^ 

oatioD  Address   

THOMAS  CHAJEULBS, 

Care  Hadle '  Bros.,  Booksellers,  186  State  St.,  CHICM  , 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP/EDIA, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.  Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Haps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  New  Akebicvn  CYCLOP-fl- 
DiA  was  completed  In  I068,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at' 
tained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors 

I    and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 

I    tlon  entitled  The  American  CTcix)PiBDiA. 

"Within  tlie  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edjee  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  ke^t  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment  The  civil  war  of  our  own  countrv, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenced* 

I       Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati' 
gable  explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  name* 

L    are  in  every  one^s  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  ijar- 
ticulars.   Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 

,    the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 

»    tions  of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  Aimish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  produc 

Ition  in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 
The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
I    most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates*  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
I    printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopeedia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
I    explanations   t  he  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
'    tory,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture, 

iand  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no'  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  execution  Is  enormous,  and  it  Is  be* 
lieved  they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopeedia, 
I    and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
l>e  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fVilly 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

i  In  extra  Clothe  per  vol.^  ....  ^.QO  \  In  Half  Stueia.,  extra  gilt, per  vol.,  -  fS.OO 
b  In  Library  Leather,  per  vol.t  -  -  6.00  In  FuU  Morocco,  antique^  gilt  edgee,  per  vol.,  W.QO 
^     In  Ha{f  Turkey  Morocco,  per  vol^  -     -     7.10  |  In  FuU  R%ueia,pervol.,     ....  lO.OO 

Four  volumes  now  ready.   Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  Issued 
once  in  two  months.  %*8peclmen  pages  of  the  Ambricait  CTCLOPiSDiA,  showing 
^'    type*  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 
I      Fibst-Clabs  Canvassing  Agbkts  wanted.  Address  the  Publishers, 

APPI.BTON  *  OO.,  549  *  551  Broadwar,  N.  T« 

i 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Platteyille-Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  1. 
Whitewater.  «  "  "  "  Sept  1- 
Oshkosh,      "      "        "        "  Aiig.2& 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnJatui 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representolins  i 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representatioa  to  whick  iq 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  td 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  SuperintendcBrd 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  tlien  theBOBB* 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  t» 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  ^ 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Se» 
tary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  NonM 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  Presideita 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  thivd  grade  certificate,  except  History  m 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  8<M 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  eirldenoe»tk 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscrilxif 
following  declaration : 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  ^ortd 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intentioili 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  Ik 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  lest  thd 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Fkci 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  metnber  of  snj 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

21lke  Terms  of  Soard  ai  each  locality  are  moderate^  ■ 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tl 
presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.  President  Oijysr  Abet,  at  MThitewii 
President  Gsoboe  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh. 


]^ADLEy's    J  ^ANGUAGE  5^ERIES; 


1.  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Grammar.  By  Hiram  Hadley. 
A  beautiful  book  of  144  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  twenty-eight  nice  wood, 
cuts  as  texts  for  composition  writing.  It  treats  of  sentence-making,  the  uses  of 
capitals  the  simpler  parts  of  punctuation,  writing  about  objects,  and  pictures  graded 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  It  gives  exercises  in  paraphrasing  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  letter- writing,  drawing  commercial  paper,  writing  advertisements  <•  . 
and  composition  writing.  It  is  NOT  an  English  Grammar,  but  IS  empliatically  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar.  3y  its  proper  use,  chil- 
dren from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  can  be  trained  to  use  language,  to  hve  writ- 
ingi  and  be  JiUedXo  study  grammar.   It  is  believed  to  be  the  beSt  book  of  its  class. 

Price,  6o  cents.    Forwarded^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price. 
Testimonials  vntkmit  number  can  be  furnished  if  desired^ 


11.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  An  Advanced  Course  of  Les- 
sons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  teach- 
er  in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley, 
author  of  Lessons  in  Language. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  Lessons  in  Language,  but  it  may  be  used  in- 
dependently. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  but  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  the  wants  ot 
Grammar  Schools.  It  is  constructed  on  the  fundamental  principles :  *'As  grammar 
was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  language."  **Grammar  is 
not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument."  The  science  of  language  is 
best  acquired  through  a  patient,  practical  use  of  language."  '*  Facts  relating  to 
language,  or  principles,  are  best  learned  by  helping  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  in- 
vestigation and  state  his  own  conclusions." 

The  book  combines  analysis,  synthesis,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  other 
topics  usually  found  under  the  heads  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  a  moderately  full 
chapter  on  punctuation,  and  a  chapter  on  Figurative  Language.  Throughout  the 
whole,  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  written  exercfees,  used  to  practically  illus- 
trate subjects  taught. 

Both  in  matter  and  method  of  presentation,  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  original. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  rational  methods  of  teaching  language,  will  find 
it  worth  their  attention. 

One  VOLUME,  12  mo.  bound  in  cloth,  Ji.  Single  copies^  for 
examifiation^  forwarded  on  receipt  of  60  cents, 

1^9* As  we  do  not  employ  Agents  to  present  the  claims  of  our  books  in  person, 
we  cordially  invite  correspondence. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


